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P R E F A 0 E. 


Owing to the conditions of time, language, coimtiy, and race* 
under wliich the various book's of the Holy Scriptures were 
written, it is impossible that they should be rightly understood 
at the present day, and in this land, without the aid of many 
departments of knowledge. Contemporary history, philolog)’, 
geography, and ethnology must all be pressed into the sendee ol' 
the true Biblical scholar; and there is yet another science which 
is to the full as important as cither of the others. This is 
Xatuml Historv, in its widest sense. 

The Oriental character of the Scriptural books causes them to 
abound with metaphors and symbols, taken from the common 
life of the time. They embrace the bairen precipitous rocks 
alternating with the gi'een and feidile valleys, the trees, flowers, 
and herbage, the creeping things of the earth, the fishes of the 
sea, the bii'ds of the nir, and the beasts which abode with man or 
dwelt in the deserts and forests. Unless, therefore, wc under- 
stand these writings as those understood them for whom they 
were written, it is evident that avc shall misinterpret instead 
of rightly comprehending them. Even with secular books of 
eqiially ancient date, the right understanduig of them would be 
important, but in the case of the Holy Scriptures it is more than 
important, and becomes a duty. The field Avhich is laid open 
to us is so large that only one department of Natural History, 
namely Zoology, can be treated in this work, although it is 
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illustmted by many references to other bi’anclies of Natural 
History, to tlie physical geography of Palestine, Kgypt, and Syria, 
the race-character of the inhabitants, and historical parallels. 
The importance of Zoology in elucidating the Scriptures cannot 
be overrated, and without its aid we shall not only miss the 
point of innumerable passages of the Old and New Testament, 
but the woids of our Lord Himself will eitlier be totally misin- 
terpreted, or at least lose the greater part of their signiticance. 

The object of the present work is therefora to take, in its 
proper succession, every creature whose name is given in tlie 
Scriptures, and to supply so much of its history as will enable 
the reader to understand all the pissages in which it is men- 
tioned. A general account of each animal will be first given, 
followed bv special explanations (wherever rwiuired) of those 
texts in which pointed reference is made to it, but of which the 
full force cannot be gathered without a knowledge of Natural 
History. 

The illustration.s are all taken from the living animals, while 
the accessory details have been obtained either from the 
Egyptian or Assyrian monuments, fimn actual specimens, or 
from the photographs and drawings of the latest travellers. They 
have been selected and arranged so that each illustration explains 
one or more passages of Scripture, and it is hoped that the work 
will po.ssess eipial interest for the natural historian and the 
Biblical student. 
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Animals belonging to the monkey tribe are but sparingly 
mentioned in Holy Writ. If, as is possible, the Satyr of 
Scripture signifies some species of baboon, there arc but three 
passages either iu the Old or Now Testament whore the.so 
animals are mentioned. In 1 Kings x. 22, and the parallel 
passage 2 Chron. ix. 21, the sacred historian niakcs a passing 
allusion to apes as fonuing part of tlie valuable cargoes which 
were brought by Solomon’s fleet to Tharsbisb, the remaining 
articles being gold, ivory, and peacocks. The remaining passage 
occurs in Is. xiii. 21, where the prophet foretells that on the 
site of Babylon satyrs shall danca 
The reason for this reticence is simple enough. No monkey 
was indigenous to Palestine wheu the various writers of the 
Bible lived, and all their knowledge of such animals must have 
been derived either from tho description of sailors, or from the 
sight of the few specimens that were brought as curiosities from 
foreign lands. Such specimens must have been extremely rare, 
or they would not have been mentioned as adjuncts to the 
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wealth of SoIqiuoil the wealthiest, as well as the wisest inonarcli 
of his time. To the mass of the people they must have l)eeii 
practically unknown, and therefore hohl but a very inferior place 
in the Scriptures, which were addressed to all mankind. 

There is scarcely any familiar animal, bird, rci^tile or insect, 
which is not used in some metaphorical sense in the imagery 
wliich pervades the whole of the Scriptures. For example, 
tlie various carnivorous animals, such as tlic lion, wolf, and 
bear, are used as emblems of destruction in various ways ; while 
the carnivorous biwls, such as the eagle and hawk, and the 
destructive insects, such as the locust and the caterpillar, are 
all siniilarlv employed in strengthening and illustrating the 
words of Holy Writ. 

Rut we never find any animal of the monkey tribe mentioned 
metaphorically, possibly because any monkeys that were im- 
ported into Palestine must only have been intended as objects of 
curiosity, just as the peacocks which accom])anied them were 
obj’ects of beauty, and the gold and ivory objects of value — all 
being employed in the decoration of the king’s palace. 

The question that now comes before us is the species of 
monkey that is signified by the Hebrew word Kophim. In 
modern days, wo distinguish this tribe of animals into three 
great sections, namely, the apes, the baboons, and the monkey ; 
and according to this arrangement the ape, bcung without tails, 
must have been either the chimpanzee of Africa, the orang-outan 
of Sumatra, or one of the Gibbons. But there is no reason to 
imagine that the word Kophim was intended to represent any 
one of these animals, and it seems evident that the word was 
applied to any species of monkey, whether it had a tail or not. 

Perhaps the best method of ascertaining approximately the 
particular species of monkey, is to notice the land from which 
the animals came. Accordingly, we find that the ships of 
Solomon brought gold, ivory, apes, and peacocks, and that they 
evidently brought their cargoes from the same country. Conse- 
quently, the country in question must produce gold, and must be 
inhabited by the monkey tribe, by the elephant, and by the 
peacock. If the peacock liad not been thus casually mentioned, 
we should have been at a loss to identify the particular countiy 
to which reference is made ; hut the mention of that bird shows 
that some part of Asia must he signifie<l. It is most probable 
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that the vessels in question visited both India and Ceylon, 
although, owing to the very imperfect geographical knowledge 
of the period, it is not possible to assert absolutely that this is 
the case. In Indiii, however, and the large island of Ceylon, 
gold, elephants, peacocks, and monkeys exist ; and therefore we 
will endeavour to identify the animals which are mentioned 
under the general terra Apes, or Kophim. 














THE Rlll-»l-S AM) KNTELLUH. 


‘ Bringing goldj and silver, ivory, and ape*." — 1 Kingb x. 22. 


We arc quite safe in suggesting that some of the apes in 
question must have belonged to the ^Macaques, and it is most 
likely that one of them was the Rhesus, or Biiunder, scien- 
tifically named Macacm Rhesus. 

This animal is very plentiful in India, and is one of the many 
creatures which are held sacred by the natives. Consequently, 
it takes up its quartern near human habitations, feeling sure that 
it wiU not be injured, and knowing that plenty of food is at 
hand. It is said that in some parts of India the natives always 
leave one-tenth of their grain -crops for the nionkeys, and thus 
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the animals coiitoiit. tliciiiselves with this oileriiig, anti relVain 
IVom devastating the tields, as tliey would otherwise do. This 
story may be true or not It is certainly possible that in a long 
series of years the monkeys of that neighbourhood have come to 
look upon their tithe as a matter belonging to the ordinary 
course of things ; but whether it be true or not, it illustrates the 
reverence entertained by the Hindoos for their monkeys. 

In many places where, grain and fruit crops are cultivated, the 
monkeys get rather morcj than tlieir sliare, plundering without 
scruple, and finding no hindrance from the rightful owners, who 
dare not drive them away, lest they should injure any of these 
sacred beings. However, being uniiiindful of the maxim, “ qui 
facit per alium, facit per se,” they are only too glad to avail 
themselves of the assistance of Europeans, who have no scruples 
on the subject. Still, although they are pleased to see the 
monkeys driven off, and their crops saved, they would rather 
lose all their harvest than allow' a single monkey to be killed, 
and in the earlier years of our Indian cohmy, several riots took 
place between the natives and the English, because the latter 
had killed a luunkey through ignorance of the reverence in 
which it W'as held. 

Another monkey which may probably have been brought to 
Palestine from India is the Hoonuman, Entkllus, or Makuk, 
w'hich is more reverenced by the Hindoos than any other 
species. Its scientific title is Preshjtes mtellus. In some parts of 
India it is w'orshipped as a form of divinity, and in all it is 
reverenced and protected to such an extent that it becomes a 
positive nuisance to Europeans who are not inlluenced by the 
same superstitious ideas as those which are so prevalent in 
India. Being a very common species, it could easily be 
captured, especially if, as is likely to be the case, it was fearless 
of man through long immunity from harm. The sailors who 
manned Solomon's navy would not trouble themselves about the 
sacred character of the monkeys, but would take them without 
the least scruple wherever they could be found. 

The Hoonuman would also be valued by them on account of 
its docility when taken young, and the amusing tricks which it 
is fond of displaying in captivity as well as in a state of 
freedom. Moreover, it is rather a pretty creature, the general 
colour being yellowish, and the face black. 
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Perfectly aware of tlie impunity with which they arc per- 
mitted to act, these monkeys preier human liahitations to the 
forests which form the natural home of their race, and crowd 
into tlie villages and temples, the latter being always swarmirij^ 
with the long-tailed host. As is tlie case witli the Ehesus, the 
Iloonuman monkeys are much too fond of helping themselves 
from the shops and stalls, and if they can find a convenient roof, 
will sit there and watch for the arrival of the most dainty 
fruits. 

However, the natives, superstitious as they are, and unwilling 
to inflict personal injury on a monkey, have no scruple in 
making arrangements by which a monkey that trespasses on 
forbidilcn spots will inflict injury on itself. They may not shoot 
or wound in any way the monkeys which cluster on their roofs, 
and the animals arc so perfectly aware of the fact, that they 
refuse to be driven away by shouts and menacing gestures. 
But, they contrive to make the roofs so uncomfortable l)y cover- 
ing them with thorns, that the monkeys are obliged to quit their 
])oints of vantage, and to choose some spot where they can sit 
down without fear of hurting themselves. 

That the Hindoos should pay homage almost divine to a 
monkey, does seem equally absurd and contemptible. But, 
strange as this superstition may be, and the more strange because 
the intellectual powers of the educated Hindoos are peculiarly 
subtle and penetrating, it was shared by a greater, a mightier, 
and a still more intellectual race, now extinct as a nation. The 
ancient Egyptians worshipped the baboon, and ranked it among 
the most potent of their deities ; and it can but strike us with 
wonder when we reflect that a people who could erect buildings 
perfectly unique in the history of the world, who held the fore- 
most place in civilization, who perfected arts which we, at a 
distance of three thousand years, have only just learned, should 
pay divine honours to monkeys, bulls, and snakes. Such, 
however, was the case ; and we find that the modern Hindoo 
shows as great reverence for the identical animals as did the 
Egyptian when Phamoh was king, and Joseph his prime 
minister. 

It is said by somtj, that neither the Egyptian of tlio ancient 
limes, nor the Hindoo of the i^resoiit day, actually worship2)od 
these creatures, but that they reverenced them as external signs 
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of some attribute of (Jod. Precisely the same remarks liave 
been made as to the worship of idols, and it is likely eiiouj^h 
that the highly educated among the worshippers did look upon a 
serpent merely as an emblem of divine wisdom, a bull as an 
image of divine strength, and a monkey as an external memorial 
of the promised incarnation of divinity. So with idols, which to 
the man of educated and enlarged mind were nothing but visible 
symbols employed for the purpose of directing the mind in 
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worship. But, though this was the case with the educated and 
intellectual, the ignorant and uncultivated, who compose the 
great mass of a nation, did undoubtedly believe that both the 
living animal and the lifeless idol were themselves divine, and 
did worship them accordingly. 

There is one species of monkey, which is extremely likely 
to have been brought to Palestine, and used for the adorn- 
ment of a luxurious monarch’s palace. This is the Wandeboo, 
or Nil-Bhundeu {SUenus veter). The Wanderoo, or Ouanderoo, 
as the name is sometimes spelled, is a very conspicuous animal, 
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oil account of the curious mane that covers its neck and head, 
and the peculiarly formed tail, which is rather long and tufted, 
like that of a liaboon, and has caused it to be ranked among 
those animals by several writers, under the name of the Lion- 
tailed Baboon. 'Fliat part of the hairy mass which rolls over the 
head is nearly black, but as it descends over the shoulders, it 
assumes a greyer tinge, and in some specimens is nearly white, 
rimiinding the observer of the huge wigs which were so pre- 
vahmt in the time of Charles IT, or of the scarcely less enormous 
head-dresses Avith which our judges are decorated. As is the 
case with innny animals, the mane is not seen in the young 
s])ecimens, and increases in si^e with age, only reaching its full 
diniensi«.)n.s when the animal has attained adult age. ^Moreover, 
the gr(>y hue belongs exclusively to the elder monkeys, and only 
in the oldest spe(;imens is the full, white, venerable, wig-like 
mane to he seen in perfection. 

In captivity, the general demeanour of this monkey corre- 
spt)nds with its grave and dignified asj)cct. It seems to be 
mure sedate than tlic ordinary monkeys, to judge from the 
specinuMis which have lived in the Zoological Gardens, and sits 
] leering with its shiny brown eyes out of the enormous mane, 
with as much gravity as if it were really a judge deciding an im- 
])ortnnt. case in law. Not that it will not condescend to the little 
tricks and playful sallies for which the monkeys are so cele- 
hmted; hut it soon loses the vivacity of youth, and when full- 
grown, pr(^seiits as great a contrast to its former vivacity, as does 
a staid full-grown cat sitting by the fire, to the restless, lively, 
jilayful kitten of three months old. lluring its growth, it can be 
laught to go through scA-eral amusing performances, but it has 
little of the quick, mercurial manner, which is generally found 
among the monkey tribe. 

The ch^cility of the Wanderoo often vanishes together with its 
youth. The same animal may he gentle, tractable, and teachable 
when young, and yet, Avhen a few years have passed over its 
liead and whitened its mane, may he totally obstinate and dull, 
refusing to perform the feats which it accomplished in its youth, 
or to learn others more suitable to its years. Consistent kind 
1 reatinent will, however, have its effect upon the creature, but as 
general rule, an old Wanderoo is apt to be a treacherous and 
spitebil animal. 
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The natives of the country in wliicli the Wandcroo lives, 
attribute to it the wisdom which its veuerable aspect seems to 
imply, much as the ancient Atlienians venerated the owl as 
the bird of wisdom, and the chosen companion of the learned 
Minerva. In many places, the Wanderoo is thought to bo a sort 
of king among monkeys, and to enjoy the same supremacy 
over its maneless kinsfolk, that the king- vulture maintains over 
(he other vultures which are destitute of the brilliant crest that 
marks its rank. 

I am induced to believe that the Wanderoo must have been 
one of the monkeys which were brought to Solomon, for two 
reasons. 

In the first place, it is a native both of India and Ceylon, and 
therefore might have formed an article of merchandise, together 
with the peacock, gold, and ivory. And if, as is extremely i^ro- 
bable, the Tharshish of the Scripture is identical with Ceylon, it 
is almost certain that the Wanderoo would have been brought to 
Solomon, in order to increase the glories of his palace. Sir 
Emerson Tennant points out very forcibly, that in the TaraiL 
language, the words for apes, ivory, and peacocks, arc idcntica. 
with the Hebrew names for the same objects, and thus gives a 
very strong reason for supposing that Ceylon was the country 
from which Solomon’s fleet drew its supplies. 

Another reason for conjecturing that the Wandcroo would 
have been one of the animals sent to grace the palace of 
Solomon is this. In the days when that mighty sovereign lived, 
as indeed has been the case in aU partially civilized countries, the 
kings and rulers have felt a pride in collecting together the 
rarest objects which they could purchase, giving the preference to 
those which were in any way conspicuous, whether for intrinsic 
value, for size, for beauty, or for ugliness. Thus, giants, dwarfs, 
and deformed persons of either sex, and even idiots, were seen as 
regular attendants at the court, a custom which extended even 
into the modern history of this country, the “ Fool ” being an 
indispensable appendage to the train of every person of rank. 
Animals from foreign lands were also prized, and value was set 
upon them, not only for their variety, but for any external 
characteristic which would make them especially conspicuous. 

Ordinary sovereigns would make collections of such objects, 
simply because they were rare, and in accordance with tlie 
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general custom; and in importing the “apes” and peacocks 
together with the gold and ivory, Solomon but followed the 
usual custom. He, however, on whom the gift of wisdom had 
been especially bestowed, would have another motive besides 
ostentation or curiosity. He was learned in the study of that 
science which we now call Natural History. It is, therefore, 
(jxtreraely probable, that he would not neglect any o];)portunities 
of procuring animals from distant lands, in order that he might 
study the products of countries which he had not personally 
visited, and it is not likely that so conspicuous an animal as the 
Waiidcroo would have escaped the notice of those who provided 
the cargo for which so wealthy a king could pay, and for which 
they would demand a price proportionate to its variety. 

There is perhaps no monkey which is so conspicuous among 
its kin as the Wanderoo, and certainly no monkey or ape 
inhabiting those parts of the world to which the fleet of Solomon 
would have access. Its staid, sedate manners, its black body, 
lion-like tail, and huge white-edged mane, would distinguish it 
so boldly from its kinsfolk, that the sailors would use all their 
ellorts to capture an animal for which they would be likely to 
obtain a high price. 

The peculiar and unique character of Solomon affords good 
reason for conjecture that, not only were several species of the 
monkey tribe included under the general word Kophim, but that 
the number of species must have been very large. An ordinary 
monarch would have been content with one or two species, and 
would probably have been perfectly satisfied if a number of 
monkeys liad been brought from beyond seas, irrespective of 
distinction of species. But, if we consider the character of 
Solomon, we shall find that he would not have been content 
with such imperfect knowledge. We are told that ho wrote 
largely of the various productions of the earth, and, to judge 
him by ourselves, it is certain that with such magnificent means 
at his command, he would have ransacked every country that 
his ships could visit, for the purpose of collecting materials for 
his works. It is therefore almost certain that under the word 
Kophim may be included all the most plentiful species of 
monkey wliich inhabit the countries to which his fleet had 
access, and that in his palace were collected together specimens 
of each monkey which lias hem been mentioned, besides many 
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(»tliers of whioh no special notice*, need be taken, sucli as the 
Tlonnet Monkeys, and other Macaques. 

AVe now come to the vexed question of the Satyi?s, respeetiuLi: 
which word threat controversies liave been raised. The H(^])rew 
word Seirim iner(*ly signifies ‘'hairy beinj^s,” and does not 
seem to be applied to any definite s[)eci(*s of aiiiinfil. Several 
scholar, therefon',, translate the. word ]»y “wild <^oats/' and 
instead of reading the passages (Is. xiii. 21, and xxxiv. 14) 
“ Satyrs shall dance there,” they read tlu*m, lie-goats sliall 
skip tli(*re.** This is certainly an (*asier inter])retation than that 
wliich is acceiited in our iran.slalion, but whether it is more 
correct may be doubteil. Mori‘over, the word “ goat” would not 
convey the idea of utter desolation which the prophecy irn]died, 
and wliich has been so signally fullilled in the llabylon of the 
present day. The vast pala<H*.s and temples have sunk into 
shapeless heaps of ruins, affording scarcely a trace l>y which the 
buildings can be identitied. The many massive gati‘s, for wliich 
the city was famous, have disaiijicared. Tlie double liiu'S of forti- 
fiCcatioii are only to be distinguished by a few scattcjred mounds, 
while the wonderful jialace of Xtjhuchaduezzar has left but a 
few sliattered walls as relics of an iMlilice wliosc fame spread 
over the world. 

AVhat precise animal was meant by the word Seirim cannot 
be ascertaineil, nor is it even certain wliether tlic word signified 
any particular species at all. The ancient commentators identified 
Seirim with tlie semi-humcin creatures of mytliology, known as 
Satyrs, and stre.ngthened this opinion by a rcferenc(i to Lev. xvii. 7, 
vdiere the Israelites are warned against worshipping Seirim, or 
devils ” according to our translation. In common with all the 
civilized world, they fully believed that Satyrs were veritable 
inhabitants of the wootls and deserts, with forms half man half 
goat, with powei*s more than human, and with passions below 
humanity. Of course we cannot now accept such an interpre- 
tation, but must grant, either that a mere metaphor of desolation 
was intended, or that the prophecy alluded to various wild 
animals that inhabit deserted places. Accept wliich interpretation 
we will, it is impossible to identify any particular animal with 
the “ Satyr ’* of Isaiah, and therefore it will be better to decline 
giving any opinion on a subject which cannot be definitely 
explained. 
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THE BAT. 


The Bat mentioned always with abhorrence — Meaning of the Hebrew name — The 
prohibition against eating Bats — The edible species, their food and mode of 
life — The noisome character of the Bat, and tlie nature of its dwelling-place — 
its hatred of light -Baruch and his prophecy — Appropriateness of the pro- 
phecy— Singular Mnhoinmedan legend respecting the original creation of the 
Bat — The legend compared with the apocryphal gospels —The Bats of Palestine 
— Mr. Tristram’s discoveries — Bats found in the quarries from whicrh the stone 
of tho Templo wjis hewn — Edible Bats in a cave near the centre of Palestine — 
Another si>ecic3 of long-tailed Bat capture,d in tho rock caves where hermits 
had been Imried — Other species which probably inhabit Palestine. 


Among the animals that are forbiddeil to he cat(3n by the 
Israelites wo find the Bat prorninently tnentioned, and in one or 
two parts of Scripture the same croatiiro is alluded to with 
cvuhmt abhorrence. In Isaiah ii. 20, for example, it is pro- 
phesied that when the day of the Lord comes, the worshippers 
of idols will try to hide themselves from tlie i)rcseucc of the 
l^rd, and will east their false gods to the hats and the moles, 
both animals being evidently used as emblems of darkness and 
ignomiice, and associated together for a reason which will be 
given when treating of the mole. The Hebrew name of tluj 
Bat is cxpri^ssivc of its nocturnal habits, and literally signifies 
some being that flics by night, and it is a notable fact that the 
Greek and Latin names for the hat have also a similar deri- 
vation. 

In Ix 3 V. xi. 20, the words, “ All fowls that creep, going upon 
all four, shall be an abomination unto you,” are evidently in- 
tended to apply to the bat, which, as is now well known, is not 
a bird with wings, hut a mammal with very long toes, and a 
well developed membrane between them. Like other mammals, 
the Bat cmwls, or walk?, on all four legs, though the movement 
is but a clumsy one, and gi*eatly different from the graceful ease 
with which the creature urges its course through the evening air 
in search of food. 
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Perhaps the prohibition to eat so nnsiglilly an aniinai ju 
seem almost needless ; but it must be remembered tliat in 
several ])arts of the earth, certain species of I’at are used as 
food. These arc chiolly the largo species, tliat arc called 
Kalongs, and which feed almost oiitiroly on fruit, thus being to 
their insectivorous relatives what the fruit-loving hear is among 
the larger carnivora. These edible Bats have other habits not 
shared by the generality of their kin. Some of the species do 
not retire to caves and hollow trees for shelter during their hours 
of sleep, but suspend themselves by their hind logs from the 
topmost branches of the trees whose fruit aflbids them nourish- 
ment. In this position they have a most singular aspect, looking 
much as if they themselves were large bunches of fruit hanging 
from the boughs. Thus, they are cleanly animals, and arc as 
little repulsive as bats can be expected to b(’!. 

But the ordinary bats, such as are signified by the “night- 
fliers ** of the Scriptures, are, when in a stat(3 of nature, exceed- 
ingly unpleasant creatures. Almost all animals are infested with 
parasitic insects, but the Bat absolutely swarms with them, so 
that it is impossible to handle a Bat recently dead without find- 
ing some of them on the hands. Also, the bats arc in the habit 
of resorting to caverns, clefts in the rocks, deserted rniiis, and 
similar dark places, wherein they pass the hours of daylight, and 
will frequent the same spots for a long series of years. In con- 
sequence of this habit, the spots which they select for their 
resting place become inconceivably noisoine, and can scarcely be 
entered by human beings, so powerful is the odour with which 
they are imbued. 

Sometimes, when travellers have been exploring the chambers 
of ruined buildings, or have endeavoured to penetrate into the 
recesses of rocky caves, they have been repelled by the bats 
which had taken up their habitation therein. No sooner does 
the light of the torch or lamp shine upon the walls, than the 
clusters of bats detach themselves from the spots to which they 
had been clinging, and fly to the light like moths to a candle. 
No torch can withstand the multitude of wdngs that come Ha' 
ping about it, sounding like the rushing of a strong wind, v. hi 
the hats that do not crowd around the light, dash against Vr 
explorers, beating their leathery wings against their faces, ar , , 
clinging in numbers to their dross. They would even sctil? on ,1, 
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,0 unless kept off* by tlie hands, and sometimes they force the in- 
truders to beat a retreat. They do not intend to attack, for they 
are quite incapaWc of doing any real damage ; and, in point of 
fact, they are iiiueli more alarmed than those whom they annoy. 
Noctunial in tlieir liabits, they cannot endure the light, which 
coinphjtely dazzles them, so that they dash about at random, and 
fly blindly towards the torches in their endeavours to escape. 

If, then, wo keep in mind the liabits of the bats, we shall 
comprehend that their habitations must bo inexpressibly revolt- 
in^g to human beings, and shall the better understand the force of 
Jhc* prophecy that the idols shall be cast to the bats and the 
moles. 

" There is another, and a very forcible passage, in which the 
Bat is mentionetL In the apocryiihal book of Baruch, the Bat is 
used as a lively image of something peculiarly repulsive and 
hateful. Baruch was the secretary and faithful friend of 
J ereniiah the prophet, and Chapter V 1. of the book of Baruch 
purports to be an epistle of Jeremiah to the captive Jews about 
to be led away to Babylon. After showing that they had 
bi*ought their fate ux)on themselves by neglecting the worahip of 
the true God, and proiihesying that they would remain in cap- 
tivity for seven generations, the writer proceeds, in a strain of 
scathing and sustained satire, to deride the idols which they had 
adored, and to censure the infamous ceremonies that formed part 
of the worship. 

After describing the idols, made splendid with silver and gold, 
whose hands hold sceptres, and axes, and wands, and yet cannot 
save themselves from robbers ; whose tongues are polished by 
the workman and yet cannot sj)eak a word; whose eyes are 
covered with dust which they cannot wipe off for themselves ; 
he proceeds as follows: “Their hearts are gnawed upon by 
things creeping out of the earth ; and when they eat them and 
their clothes they feel it not. Their faces are blacked through 
the smoke that cometh out of the Temple. Upon their bodies 
'*'i heads sit bats, swallows and birds, and the cats also. By 
^ ye may know that they are no gods; therefore fear 
not." 

( tt is not to be expected that so strange looking an animal as 
\ Bat} woulil escape mention in the legends which are so 
\ in the East. 
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Signor Pierotti, who has done such signal service in the in- 
vestigation of tlie Holy Land, gives a most remarkable seiiii- 
Mahominedau and semi-Ohristian legcuid respecting the origin of 
the Pat. The Mahommedans, unlike the geiuu’ality of Jews, 
have always respected the memory of our Lord Christ — the 
Prophet Isa, as they call Him — ^I'anking Him as one of the 
greatest of God’s prophets, though they deny His actual 
divinity. In tliis curious legend, tliey havcj confused tlie forty 
days fast in the wilderness with the enforced Mahommcdan fast 
called Kamadhan, much as the writi?rs of the apocryidial gospels 
attributed to the holy family and the apostles certain phrases 
and acts of worship w’hich were not in existence until sevehd 
centuries after the Christian era. 

Towards the west of Jericho, there is a mountain which is 
identified both by Christians and Mahommedans as being the 
spot to w’hich our Lord retired during his passion, and which, 
in consequence of this supposition, is called Kuruntun, or 
Quarantim?. 

The reader, while perusing the following legend, must bear 
in mind that the fast of Pamadhan lasts for a month, and that 
from sunrise to sunset an entire abstinence from all kinds of 
nourishment is imperative upon all good Mussulmans. Even 
such luxuries as smoking or inhaling perfumes are forbidden, and 
although washing is permitted, the head must not be plunged 
under water, lest a few drops might find their way through the 
nostrils. In consequence of this strict prohibition, the moments 
of daybreak and sunset are noted with the most scrupulous care, 
the tables being set, pipes lighted, coffee prepared, and every 
luxury being made ready just before sunset, so that as the orb 
disappears beneath the horizon, the fasting multitudes may not 
lose a moment in satisfying their wants. A similar anxiety 
marks the approach of daybreak, because, as the first beams of 
the sun break through the darkness, neither food nor drink may 
pass their lips. 

We will now proceed to the Mahommcdan legend, as it is 
given by S. Pierotti : “ In this wild spot the great prophet Isa 
retired with his disciples to keep the holy month of the 
Kamadhan, afar from the tumults of the world. As the view 
westward was obstructed by the mountains of Jerusalem, and, 
consequently, the sunset could not be seen, he made, by the per- 
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niissioii of God, an image in clay representing a winged 
creature ; and, after invoking the aid of the Eternal, breathed 
upon it. Tmmediaiely it flapped its large wings, and fled into 
one of the dark caverns in the mountains. This creature was 
tlio Khopash (bat), which lies hid so long as the sun shines 
upon the world, and comes forth from its retreat when it sets. 
Eveiy night, at the Moghreb, i.e, at the moment of breaking the 
fast, this bat fluttered round Isa, who then prepared himself 
with his disci])les for x)rayer. 

“ As soon as they had performed this sacred duty, the Merciful 
caused to descend from heaven a silver table, covenid with a 
clotli whose brilliancy illumined the darkness, on which were 
l)iaccd a largo roasted fish, five loaves, salt, vinegar, oil, pome- 
granates, dates, and fresh salad, gathered in the gardens of 
heaven. On these the Prophet supped, and the angels of heaven 
ministered at table.” 

This curious legend bears a gi'eat resemblance to the tales 
whicli are told of oiir Lord’s childhood in some of the spurious 
gos])els. It shows that both emanated from the same class of 
mind. In both is seen a strange mixture of vivid imagination 
contrasted with unexpected and almost puerile lack of inven- 
tion ; and, in l)otli is exhibited a total failure in apprehension 
of cause and effect. Indeed, it is evident that this legend was 
the work of a comparatively modern Mahommedan story-teller, 
who appropriated the forty days* fast of our Lord from the true 
gosj)els, and the making of a flying creature of clay from the 
false, and modified them both to suit tlie purposes of his tale. 

No particular species of Bat seems to bo indicated by the 
Hebrew word Hatalleph, which is evidently used in a compre- 
hensive sense, and signifies all and any species of Bat. Until 
very lately, the exact species of Bats which inhabit Palestine 
were not definitely ascertained, and could only be conjectured. 
But, Mr. Tristram, who travelled in the Holy Land for the ex- 
press j)urpose of investigating its physical histoiy, has set this 
point at rest, in his invaluable work, “ The Land of Israel,” to 
wliich frequent reference will be made in the course of the 
following pages. 

Almost every cavern which he entered was tenanted by bats, 
and he procured several species of these repulsive but interesting 
aniipals. While exploring the vast prairies in which the stone 
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for tlio Temple was worked beneath the earth, so tliat no sound 
of tool was heard during the building, numbers of bats were dis- 
turbed by the lights, and fluttered over the heads of the 
exploring party. 

On another occasion, he was exploring a cave near the centre 
of Palestine, when he succeeded in procui’ing some specimens, 
and therefore in identifying at l(?ast one species. “ In climbing 
the rocks soon afterwards, to examine a cave, I Jicard a singular 
whining chatter within, and on creeping into its recesses, a stone 
thrown up roused fi*oni their roosting-places a colony of large bats, 
the soft waving llap of whose wings I could hear in the darkness. 
How to oV)tain one I knew not ; but on vigorously jdying niy 
signal whistle, all the party soon gathered to my liel]). B. sug- 
gested smoking them, so a fire of brushwood was kindled, and 
soon two or three rushed out. Two fell to our shot, and 1 was 
delighted to find myself the possessor of a coup]('. of large fox- 
headed bats of the genus Ptcroims {Xantharpya wgyptiacfi), and 
extending twenty and a half inches from wing to wing. As none 
of the bats of Palestine are yet known, this was a great prize, 
and another instance of the extension westward of the Indian 
launa.” These Bats belong to the fruit-eating tribe, and are 
closely allied to the Plying Poxes of Java, Australia, and 
Southern Africa. Th(?refore, tliis would be one of the species 
commonly used for food, and hence the necessity for the jirohibi- 
tion. Tlic present species extends over the greater part of 
Xorthern Africa and into parts of Asia. 

The same traveller subsequently discovered several more 
species of bats. On one occasion, he was exploring some caves, 
near the site of the anciemt Jericho. On the eastern face of the 
cliffs are a number of caves, arranged in regular tiers, and 
originally approached by steps cut out of the face of the rock. 
These staircases are, however, washed away by time and the 
rains, and in consequence the upper tiers were almost inacces- 
sible. In some of these caves the walls were covered with 
brilliant, but mutilated frescoes ; and in others, hermits had 
lived and died and b('.en buned. Mr. Tristram and his com- 
panions had penetrated to the second tier, and there made a 
curious discovery. 

"In the roof of this was a small hole, athwart which lay a 
stick. After many efforts, we got a string across it, and so 
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hauled up a ropo, by which, liiidiDg the stick strong enough, wo 
climbed, and with a short exercise of the chimney-sweeper’s art, 
we found ourselves in a third tier of cells, similar to the lower 
ones, and covered with the undisturbed dust of ages. Behind 
the chapel was a dark cave, with an entrance eighteen ixiches 
high. Having lighted our lantern, we crept in on our faces, and 
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found the place full of human bones and skulls ; with dust 
several inches deep. We were in the burying-placo of the 
Anchorites. Their bones lay heaped, but in undisturbed order, 
probably as the corpses had been stretched soon after death, and 
as in the canipo-santo of some Italian monasteries, had been 
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‘Aesiccnted, and in the dry atmosphere had gradually pulverized. 
The skeh'lons were laid west and east, awaitiiij^ the ii'surrectioii. 
Aft(*r eapturin*:; two or three loii.e;-tailed ])iits, of a species new to 
ns (Rhinopoma mievophyUa), tin* only livinn; occupants, we cref)t 
out, with a feclinif of reli'^ioiis awe, from this stranger sej)iilchral 
cave.” TJiis bat- is (tailed tlieEiryptiaii KMiiuopome, and the saim; 
species of I’at was found in considerable numbers in the cave at 
Ks Sumrah. Thn'C more species were found in the tonil)s of tlie 
kinu:s, and it is jjrobable that many oth(‘r spt'cies inhabit 
Palestine. It is ciTtnin, at all events, that representatives of 
ihree more famili(‘s of Pats inhabit Kgypt, and therefore are 
m it probably to be found in Palestim*. 


THK LION. 


Fn'<(iieiit iiuMition of tho Lion in tlio Soripturps Proluibility llnit i! wns oin*(* si 
coiniiioii animal, tlion^li now fxiiiift lii'asons for i1s(lisaj)j)i.‘ar;mi‘i‘ Tlio Limi 
ciiiploy**'! as an rmbb-rn in tli« Iliblo Similarity of tlm African ami Asiatir. 
.s|i#'<:ies— Tlio rliii-f cliaractoristirsof tliu Lion — its stn*n‘'lli, activity, ami mo»lt‘ 
of si*izin«( its ]ni y Various iianics f»f the liioii— its conra^^r-, wlu*n iihisimI- its 
roar ami jicrnliar iimmIc of nttcraiicu - Invisibility of tin* Lion at dnsk — 'fbi* 
Lion l.vin,*' in wait Tln> «lwcliin^-placc nf tlio Jdoii— Its restlessness at iii^bt 
-- - l*assa;;es illnstrativ«.‘ nf tliesr rlianMaeri.sties -MimIcs of ea|>tnrin;r Oio Lion — 
Tin; pitfall ami the net I .ions ki*pt as eiiriositios -Tim Lion hunt as (b']ii«‘te«l 
on the bnildiii^s of ancient Niiieveli. 

Ok all the iindomesticated animals of i^ileHtim*, noiK'. is men- 
tioned so fretjiiently as tlic» Lion. This nuiy a[)[)ear the more 
remarkable, bticause for many yc*.ars the T.inn lias been extinct 
in Palestine. The leopard, the wolf, the jacktil, and the Iiyama, 
still retain thtnr place in tlie land, although their numbers are 
comparatively few ; but the Lion has vanished completely out of 
the land. The reason for this disappt^aranee is twofold, first, 
the thicker population; and second, the introduction 
fir(>nrms. 

No animal is less tolerant of human society than the Lion. In 
the first yilacc, it dn^ads the very face of man, and as a rule, 
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whenever it sees a man will slink away and hide its(dr. There 
are, of course, exceptional cases to this rule. Sometimes a Lion 
becomes so old and stiff, his teeth are so worn, and his endurance 
so slight, tliat lie is unable to cliase his usual prey, and is 
obliged to seek for other moans of subsistence. In an unpopu- 
lated district, he would simply be starved to death, but when 
his lot is cast in the neighbourhood of human beings, he is per- 
force obliged to become a “ man-eater.” liven in that case, a 
Lion will seldom fittack a man, unless he should he able to do so 
unseen, but will hang about the villagtjs, pouncing on the wommi 
as they come to the wells for water, or upon the little children 
as they stray from tlaur parents, and continually sliifting his 
cpiarters lest he should bo assailed during his sleep. The Lioii 
requires a v<*ry large tract of country for his mainienanco, and 
the consequence is, that in inoportion as the land is populabul 
does the number of Lions decn^ase. 

Firearms are thi*. special drc'ud of the Lion. In the lirst place, 
the liion, lik(? all wild boasts, cannot endure fire, and the flash of 
the gun terrifies him gi'eatly. Then, then*, is thc^ rcpoi't, suri)as.sr 
iug even his roar in resonance ; and lastly, tlun’c is the uiiseou 
bullet, which seldom kills him at ono(^, Init mostly drives him to 
furious auger by the pain of his wound, yet which ho do(»s not 
ilrcad nearly so much as the harmless flash and report. There is 
anotluM- cause of the Lion’s banishment from the Holy Land. 
It is \vell known that. to attract any wild boast or bird to some 
definite spot, all that is requirod is to provide them with a suit- 
able and undisturbed liome, and a certainty of fooil. CNnise- 
fpujntly, the surest mothod cjf driving tlunii away is to deprive 
them of both these essentials. Then the Lion used to live in 
forests, which formerly stretched over large tracts of ground, but 
which have long since; been cut down, thus depriving the Lion oi 
its hoiii(>, while the thick pojmlation and the general use of fin;- 
arms liave deprived him of his food. In fact, the Lion has been 
driven out of ralostinf\ just as the wolf has heon <'xtirpatc(l 
from JCngland. 

But, in the ohlen times. Lions must have been very pleutifnL 
There is scarcely a book in the Bible, whether of tlu; Old or 
New Testaments, whether historical or prophetical, that does not 
contain some mention of this terrible animal ; sometimes d(‘- 
serihing the actions of individual Lions, but mostly using the 
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word as an einhlein of strength aJid force, whether used for a 
good purpose or abused for a bad one. 

There arc several varieties of Lion, wliich may bo reduced to 
two, namely, tlie African and tlie Asiatic Lion. It is almost 
certain, however, that these animals really arc one and the same 
species, and that the trifling diflereiices which exist hetwecui an 
African and an Asiatic laon, are not sulfiehmt to jiistity a 
naturalist in considering them to be distinct specie*?. Tlie habits 
of both are identical, modified, as is sure to be tlie case, by the 
difference of locality ; but then, such variations in habit arc con- 
tinually seen in animals confessedly of the same species, which 
happen to be placed in different conditions of climate and 
locality. 

That it was once exceedingly plentiful in Pah^stiiie is evident, 
from a very cursory knowledge of the Holy Siiriptures. It is 
every where mentioned as a well-known animal, equally familiar 
and dreaded. When the disobedient prophet was killed by the 
Lion near Lethel, the facit seemed not to have caused any sur- 
prise in the neighbourhood. When the pcoph* came out to 
rescue the body of the prophet, they wondered iniudi because* the 
Lion was standing by the fallen man, but had not lorn liini, and 
had left the ass unhurt. But tliat a Lion should liavf*- kilbnl a 
man seems to have been an event which was not siiiliciently 
rare to be surprising. 

We will now proceed to those characteristics of the Lion 
which bear especial reference to the Scriptiires. 

Ill the first place, size for size, the Lion is one of tlie strongest 
of beasts. Perhaps it is surjiassed in point of sheer strength by 
the mole, but it possesses infinitely more activity than that 
animal. Moreover, the strength of the mole is concentrated in 
its fore-quarters, the hind limbs being comparatively feeble ; 
whereas, the strength of the Lif)ii is equsilly distributiid over the 
body and limbs, giving to the animal an easy grace of movement 
which is rare exce])t with such a structure. A full-grown Lion 
cannot only knock down and kill, but can carry away in its 
mouth, an ordinary ox ; and one of those terrible animals has Ikjoii 
known to pick up a heifer in its mouth, and to leap over a wide 
ditch still carrying its burden. Another Lion carriiid a two-year 
old heifer, and was chased for five hours by mounted farmers, so 
that it must have traversed a very considerjible distance. Yet, in 
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the whole of this long jouriKjy, the logs of the heifer had only 
two or three times touched the ground. 

It kills man, and comparatively small animals, such as deer 
and antelopes, with a blow of its terriblr* paw ; and often needs 
to give no second blow to cause the death of its victim. The 
sharp talons are not needed to cause death, for the weight of the 
blow is sufficient for that purpose. 

Wlien the liuntor j^ursues it with dogs, after the usual fashion, 
tliere is often a great slaugliter among them, especially among 
tliose that are inexperienced in the chase of the Lion. Urged by 
their instinctive antipathy, the dogs rush forward to the spot 
where the Lion awaits them, and old hounds bay at him from a 
safe distance, while the young and inexperienced among them 
ar(5 apt to convei't th (3 sham attack into a real one. Their valour 
meets with a poor rciw'ard, for a few blows from the Lion’s ter- 
rible paws send his assailants flying in all directions, their bodies 
sti’eaming with blood, and in most cases a fatal damage inflicted, 
while more than one unfortiinaki dog lies fairly crushed by the 
weight of a paw laid with apparent carelessness upon its body. 
Tliere is before me a Lion’s skin, a spoil of one of these animals 
shot by the celobratocl sportsman, ( loi'don Cumming. Although 
the skin lies flat upon the floor, and the paws are nothing but 
the skin and talons, the weight of each paw is veiy consider- 
able, and always surprises those who hear it fall ou the floor. 

TJujre are several Hebrew words wliich are used for the Lion, 
hut that which signifies the animal in its adult state is derived 
from an Arabic word signifying strength ; and therefore the 
Lion is called the Strong-one, just as the Bat is called the Night- 
ilier. No epithet could be better deserved, for the Lion seems to 
be a very incarnation of strength, and, even when dead, gives as 
vivid an idea of concentrated power as when it was living. 
And, when the skin is stripped from the body, the tremendous 
muscular development never fails to create a sensation of awe. 
The muscles of tlie limbs, themselves so hard as to blunt the 
keen-edged knives employed by a dissccter, are enveloped in 
their glittering sheaths, playing upon each other like well-oiled 
machinery, and terminating in tendons seemingly strong as steel, 
and nearly as impervious to the knife. Not until the skin is re- 
moved can any one form a conception of the enormously power- 
ful muscles of the neck, which enable the Lion to lift the 
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weighty prt^y which it kills, and to convey it to a place of 
security. 

Although usually unwilling to attack an armed man, it is one 
of the most courageous animals in existence when it is driven to 
fight, and if its anger is excited, it cares little for the number of 
its foes, or the weapons with which they arc armed. Even the 
dreaded firearms lose their terrors to an angiy Lion, while a 
Lioness, wlio fears for the safety of her young, is simply the. 
most terrible animai in existenct*. Wc know how even a hen 
will fight for her chickens, and how she has been known to beat 
oir the fox and the Iiawk by the riM‘kless fury of her attack. 
It may be easily imagined, therefore, that a Liomss actuated by 
(M|iial courage, and possessed of the terrible w(‘a])ons given to 
her hy her (’n*ator, would be an animal almost too formidable 
\‘ov t\\c concoptiou of those who have not actually witnessed the 
scene of a Taoness defending lier little ones. 

The roar of the Lion is another of the characteristics for wJiich 
it is celebrated There in no beast that can produce n sound that 
could for a moment he mistaken for the roar of the Lion. The 
Lion has a habit of stoojiing his head towards the ground whem 
he roars, so that the terrihle sound I’olls along like thunder, and 
revcTberates in many an echo in the far distance. Owing to this 
cutious lialiit, the roar can be heard at a very great distance, but its 
locality is rendered uncertain, and it is often diflicnlt to be quite 
sure whctlier the Lion is to tlie right or the left of the liearer. 

There are few sounds which strike more awe than the Lioifs 
roar. Even at the Zoological Gaixhms, wliere the hearer knows 
that lie is in jierfect safety, and whei’e the Lion is enclosed in a 
small cage fac(?d with strong iron bars, the sound of the terrible 
roar always has a curious effect upon the neives. It is not 
exactly fear, because the hearer knows that he is safe ; but it is 
somewliat akin to the feeling of mixed awe and adniiraiion with 
which one listens to the crashing thunder after the lightning has 
sped its course. If such be the case wlieii the IJon is safely 
housed in a cage, and is moreover so tame that even if he did 
escape, he would be led back by the keeper without doing any 
harm, the effeiit of the roar must indeijd be terrific when the 
Lion is at liberty, when he is in his own country, and when the 
shades of evening prevent him from being seen even at a short 
distance. 
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1 11 the dark, there is no animal so invisible as a Lion. Almost 
every hunter has told a similar story— of the Lion's approach at 
night, of the terror displayed by dogs and cattle as he drew 
near, and of the utter inability to see him, though he was so 
close that they could liear his breathing. Sometimes, wlien he 
has crept near an encampment, or close to a cattle inclosure, lie 
docs not proceed any farther lest he should venture within the 
I’adius illumined by the rays of the fire. So he crouches closely 
to the ground, and, in the semi-darkness, looks so like a large 
stone, or a little hillock, that any one might pass close to it 
without percioiving its real natures This gives the opportunity 
for which the Lion has been watching, and in a moment lii‘, 
sti*ikes down tlu? careless straggler, and (?ai*ries oft* his prcjy to 
the den. Sometimes, when veiy miu'h excited, he accompanies 
the charge with a roar, but, as a general fa<;t, lie secures his prey 
in silence.. 

The roar ol* the Lion is veiy peculiar. It. is not a mere out- 
burst of sound, but a curiously graduated jiorformancc. No de- 
scription of the JJon's roar is so vivid, so true, and so grajdiic as 
that of Gordon ( •umniiiig : “One of the Jiiost striking tilings 
(joiinected with the Lion is liis voice, which is extremely grand 
and jieeuliarly striking. It consists at limes of a low, deep 
moaning, repeated live or six times, ending in faintly audible 
siglis. At other times he startles the forest with loud, deop- 
toiied, solemn roars, rcipeated five or six times in quick sut*C(*s- 
sion, each increasing in loudness to the third or fourth, when his 
voice dies away in live or six low, mullled suunds, very much 
resembling distant thunder. As a general rule. Lions roar during 
the night, tlieir sighing moans coiiiineiiciug as the sliadt*s of 
evening envelop the forest, and continuing at intervals through- 
out the night. In distant anil .secluded regions, however, 1 have 
constantly heard them roaring loudly as late as nine or ten 
o'clock on a bright sunny morning. In hazy and rainy weather 
they are to be heard at every hour in the day, but their roar is 
subdued.” ^ 

Lastly, we come to the dwelling-place of the Lion. This 
animal always lixes its residence in the depths of some forest, 
through which it tlireads its stealthy way with admirable cer- 
tainty. No fox knows every hedgerow, ditch, drain, and covert 
better than the Lion knows the. whole country around his den. 
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Each lion seems to have his peculiar district, in which only 
himself and his family will be found. These animals seem to 
parcel out the neighbourhood among tlicraselves by a tacit law 
like that which the dogs of eastern countries have imposed upon 
themselves, and which forhids them to go out of the district in 
which they ivcro born. During the night he traverses his 
dominions ; and, as a rule, he ri^tircs to liis den as soon as the 
sun is fairly above the horizon. Sometimes he will be in wait 
for prey in the broadest dayliglit, but his ordinary habits arc 
nocturnal, and in the daytime he is usually asleep in his secret 
dwelling-place. 

We will now glance at a few of the passages in which the 
Lion is mentioned in the Holy Scriptures, selecting those which 
treat of its various characterislies. 

The terrible strength of the Lion is the subject rej)eated 
reference. Tn the magnificent series of prophecies uttered by 
Jacob on his deathbed, the power of the princely tribe of Judah 
is predicted under the metaphor of a Lion — the beginning of its 
power as a Lion’s whelp, the fulness of its strength as an adult 
Lion, and its matured establishment in power as the old Lion 
that couches Iiimself and none dares to disturb him. Then 
Solomon, in the Proverbs, sjieaks of tlie Lion as the strongest 
among beasts, and that turncth not away for any.” 

Solomon also alludes to its courjige in the same book, Prov. 
xxviii. 1, in the well-known passage, “ The wicked flecth when 
no man pursueth : but the righteous are bold as a lion.” And, 
in 2 Sam. xxiii. 20, the courage of Benaiah, one of the mighty 
three of David’s army, is specially honoured, because ho fought 
and killed a Lion single-handed, and because ho conquered 
“ two lion-like men of Moab.” David, their leader, had also dis- 
tinguished himself, when a mere keeper of cattle, by pursuing 
and killing a Jdon that had come to plunder his herd. In the 
same book of Samuel which has just been quoted (xvii. 10), 
the valiant men are metai)horica]ly described as having the 
hearts of Lions^ 

The ferocity of this terrible beast of prey is repeatedly men- 
tioned, and the Psalms are full of such allusions, the fury and 
anger of enemicjs being compared to the attacks of the Lion. 

Many passages refer to the Lion’s roar, and it is remarkable 
that the Hebrew language contains several words by which the 
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different Tfind of roar is described. One word, for example, 
represents the low, deep, tlmndcr-like roar of the lion seeking 
its prey, and which has already been mentioned. This is the 

word wMch is xised in Amos id. 4, “’Will a iioii loai id ttie 

forest when he hath no prey V’ and in this passage tiie word 
which is translated as Lion signifies the animal when full grown 
and in the prime of life. Another word is used to signify the 
sudden exulting cry of the Lion as it leaps upon its victim. A 
third is used for the angry growl with which a Lion resents any 
endeavour to deprive it of its prey, a sound with which we are 
all familiar, on a miniature scale, when we hear a cat growling 
over a mouse which she has just caught. The fourth term signifies 
the peculiar roar uttered by the young Lion after it has ceased 
to be a cub and before it lias attained maturity. This last term 
is employed in Jer. li. 38, They shall ?'oar together like lions ; 
they shall yell as lions’ whelps,” in which passage two distinct 
words are used, one signilying the roar of the Lion when search- 
ing after prey, and the other the cry of the young Lions. 

The prophet Amos, who in his capacity of herdsman was 
familiar with the wild beaste, from which he had to guard his 
cattle, makes frequent mention of the Lion, and does so with a force 
and vigour that betoken practical experience. How powerful is 
this iinageiy, “ Tlic lion hatli roared; who will not fear ? I’lie Lord 
God hath spoken ; who can but prophesy ? ’’ Here we have the 
picture of the man himself, the herdsinan and prophet, who had 
trembled many a night, as the Lions drew nearer aiul nearer ; 
and who heard the voice of the Lord, and his lips poured out 
prophecy. Nothing can be more complete than the parallel 
which he has drawn. It breathes the very spirit of piety, and 
may bear comparison even with the prophecies of Isaiah for its 
simple grandeur. 

It is remarkable how the sacred writers have entered into the 
spirit of the world around them, and how closely they observed 
the minutest details even in the lives of the brute beasts. There 
is a powerful passage in the book of Job, iv. 11, ‘'The old 
lion perisheth for lack of prey,” in which the ^v^ite^ betrays his 
thorough knowledge of the habits of the animal, and is aware 
that the usual mode of a Lion’s death is through hunger, in con- 
sequence of his increasing inability to catch prey. 

The.noctumal habits of the Lion and its custom of lying in 
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wait for proy are often iiieiitioiied iu the Scriptures, 'riie former 
habit is spoken of in that familiar ami beautiful i)assage in 
the Psalms (civ. 20), “ Thou niakest darkness, and it is night ; 
wherein all the beasts of the forest do creep forth, llic young 
Lions roar after their prey ; and seek their meat I'rom ( /od. The 
sun ariseth, they gather themselves together, and lay them down 
in their dens.” 

Its custom of lying in wait is frequently alluded to. See l^salrn 
X. 9, where it is said of the wicked man, that “ He lieth in wait 
secretly, as a lion in his deji.” Also, Lam. iii. 10, “ He was unto 
me as a bear lying in wait, and as a lion in secret places.” Also, 
Ps. xvii. 11, wherein the j)eculiar gait and deim?anour of the 
IJon is admirably depicted, “ They have now compassed us in 
oiir steps ; they have set their eyes bowing down to the earth ; 
like as a lion that is greedy of his prey, and as it were a young 
lion lurking in secret places.” 

I’lie retired spots, deep in the forest, where the Lion makes his 
den, ar(^ iv[)eatiidly numtioned. See for example, Cant. iv. 8, 
“ Look from the to[i nf Amana, fnim the top of Shenir and 
Hermon, from the lions dens.” Alst), Jer. iv. 7, “ The lion is 
('onie up from his thicket, and the destnytu* of the Gentiles is 
on his way.” Tlie same Pro])Jiet contains sj'Vi*i*aI pjissages 
illustrative of the Lion's habitation ; see ch. v. !>, “ Wherefore 
a lion out of tlic forest .sliall slay them ; ” xii. 8, '' Minn 
heritage is unto me as a lion in the forest ; ” and lastly, xxv. 38, 

“ He hath forsaken his covert as the lion.” 

All animal so destructive among the thicks and herds could 
not be allowed to carry out its depredations unchecked, and as 
we have already seen, the warfare waged against it has been so 
successful, that the Lions have long ago been fairly extirpated in 
J^destine.. The usual method of«capturing or killing the Lion 
was by pitfalls or nets, to both of which there are many refer- 
ences in the Scrijitures. 

The luode of hunting tJie Lion with nets wiis identical with 
that which is practised in India at the present time. The pre- 
cise locality of the Lion’s dwelling-place having been discovered, 
a circular wall of net is arranged round it, or if only a few nets 
can be obtained, they are set in a curved form, the concave side 
being towards the Lion. They then send dogs into the thicket, 
hurl stones and sticks at the den, shoot arrows into it,^ fling 
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Imriiiiij; torcliijs at it, and so irritalti and alarinUio aninird that it 
rushes against the net, which is so inach*, that it lalls down and 
envelopes the animal in its folds. If tlio nets he few, the driv(‘rs 
go to tli(» o|)j)o.sit(i side of the den, and induce tin* Lion to escape 
in the tlirection where iie sees no foes, Imt wlujie lie is sim*. to run 
against the treacherous net. Other l irge and dangerous animals 
were also captured hy the same nieans. 

Allusions to this sort of liiinting are iamiliar to all students 
fif tlie Hihle. In the hook of Job, xix. d, the writer laments 
that “ (lod liath comiiasseil me with his net,” in allusion to the 
i iistom of surrounding the den of the animal. Tlie Lsalnis 
make freijuent numtion of the net as used in hunting. See 
Ps. ix. 15, “ In the net they liid is their foot taken.” Ts. xxxv. 
S, “ Let his net that h(^ hatli liid catch himself,” together with 
other passages Then, the prophet Isaiah alludes to the utter 
helpl(‘ssness of a wild animal when thus taken. Isaiah li. 20, 
“Thy sons havci lainted, they lie at the head of all the streets, 
as a wild hull in a net.” 

Another and more? common, lieeanse an easier and a clieaper 
method was, liy digging a deep pit, covering the mouth with a 
slight covering of sticks and earth, and driving the animal upon 
the treacherous covering. It is an easier method than the net, 
hecause aftei’ the pit is once dug, the only trouble lies in throw- 
ing the covering over ils nioiith. Ihit, it is not so well adapted 
for taking beasts aliv(‘, as they are likely to be damaged, either 
by the fall into the jiit, or by tlie nieaiis used in getting tliem 
out again. Animals, therefore, that are caught in pits are 
generally, Ihoiigh not always, killiid before they are taken out. 
The net, howiivor, envelops the animal so ])erfi!ctly, and renders 
it so lu*l])Iess, that it can he easily bound and taken away. The 
hunting net is very expensive, and requires a large staff of men 
to work it, so that none hut a rich man (u)uld use the net in 
hunting. 

The passages in which allusion is made to the use of the pitfall 
in liuiiting are loo numerous to he rpioled, and it will be suf- 
ficient to mention one or tw'O passages, such as those wherein the 
Psalmist laments that his enemies have hidden for him their net 
in a ])it, and that the jn-oud have diggiul ])its for him. 

Lions that were taken in nets seem to have been kept alive 
in deii.s, either as mere curiosities, or as instruments of royal 
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vengeance. Such seems to luivc been the object of the Lions 
which were kept by Darius, inlo whoso don Daniel was thrown, 
by royal comniaiul, and wliieh afterwards killed Ids accusers 
when thrown into the same den. It is plain tliat the Lions kept 
by Darius must liave been exceedingly numerous, because they 
killed at once the accusers of Daniel, who wore many in number, 
together \iith their wives and children, who, in accordance with 
the cruel custom of that age ami coimtry, were partakcra of 
the same punishraent with the real culprits. The whole of the 
first part of Ezek. xix. alludes to the custom of taking Lions 
alive and keeping them in dunincc afteiwards. 

Sometimes the Lion was Jiimted as a sport, but this amuse- 
ment seems to have been restricted to the great men, on account 
of its expensive nature. Such hunting scenes are graphically 
depicted in the famous Nineveh .sculptures, which represent the 
liuiitcrs pursuing their mighty game in chariots, and destroying 
them with arrows. Rude, and even conventional as are these 
sculptures, they have a spirit, a force, and a truthfulnes.s, that 
prove them to have been designed by artists to whom the 
scene was a familiar one. Nothing can be better than the 
attitudes of the Lions ; and, whether they are shown in the act 
of striking a blow, with all the talons thrust out and the toes 
spread as widely as possible ; whether they are springing on the 
chariot of the hunter, or sinking lifeless beneath his arrows, 
every attitude is marvellou.sly trae to nature, and makes the 
spectator rcgi’ct that the ai-tist .should have been trammelled by 
the exigencies of the work on which he was engaged. 
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THE LEOPARD. 

Tho Iie()i)jiril not often inciiiioiied in the Scriptures — its attribntfs exactly 
described — Probability that several aiiiinals wore elasseil under the name — 
How the J.<?opanl takes its prey — (’raft of the Jicopard — its ravages among the 
flocks — The eiiipire of mail over the beast -The l^copard at Bay Localities 
wherein the L('oj»ard lives — The skin of the Leopard- ■ Various passages of 
Scripture explained. 

Of the Lkopaud but little is said in the Holy Scripture.^. 

Ill the New TestaTneiit tliis animal is only meiitioned once, 
and then in a nietapliorical rather than a literal sense. In the 
Old Testament it is casually mentioiuHl seven tinu‘S, and only in 
two plac('s is the word T.eopard used in the strictly literal sense. 
Yet, in thosci brief passages of Holy Writ, the various attributes 
of the animal are delineated with such fidelity, that no one 
(iould doubt that the Leopard was familiarly known in Palestine. 
Its colour, its swiftness, its craft, its ferocity, and the nature of 
its dwelling-place, are all touched upon in a few short sentences 
sea tiered throughout the Old Testament, and even its peculiar 
habits are alluded to in a manner that proves it to have been well 
known at the tiiiui when the words were written. 

It is my purpose in the following images to give a brief account 
of the LH)])ard of the Scriptures, laying most stress on the 
(pialities to which allusion is made, and then to exidaiii the 
passage's ill which the name of the animal occurs. 

Ill the first place, it is iirohahle that under the word Leopard 
are comprehended three animals, two of which, at least, were 
thought to 1)0 one specii?s until the time of Cuvier. These three 
animals are the Leopard proper {Lctypardm variia^y the Ounce 
{Leo^mniii.^ undo), and the Chktah, or Hunting Leopard (G?/c- 
parda Juhata), ^ill these three species belong to tho same family 
of animals ; all aio spotted and similar in colour, all are nearly 
nliko ill shape, and all are inhabitants of Asia, while two of 
them, the Leopard and the Chela.li, are also found in Africa. 
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ft is soarei'ly neoessaiy to iiiontioii Miat tli(^ Leopanl is ji bocast 
ot‘ j>roy boloii^i'iii^^ to tlio i*at tribe, that ils colour is tawny, 
variegated witli rieli black spots, and that it is a fierce and 
voracious animal, almost (Mpially dn'aded by man and beast. Tt 
inhabits many i)arts of Africa and Asia, and in those portions of 
the country whicli are nutenaiited by mankind, it derives all its 
sustenance from the lierb-t*ating animals of the same tracts. 



TIIK I.Kiil'Alcn. 

“ .1.0 a hif the v’liy viH f ofuten'r thcht."- Ui»m. xiii. 7. 

To deer and anteloi)es it is a terribk* enemy, and in spite of 
their active limits, seldom fails in obtaining its prey. Swift as 
is tlie Leopard, for a shoit distance, and wonderful as its s[)ring, 
it bars not the enduring speed of the deer or antelope, animals 
wliich are specially formed for running, and which, if a limb is 
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sliatUircd, can run nearly as fast and ([uite as fai* on three legs 
as they can when all four limbs are uninjured. Instinctively 
knowing its inferiority in the race, the Leopard supplies by 
cunning the want of enduring speed. 

It conceals itself in some spot whence it can see far around 
without being simui, and thence surveys the country. A tree is 
the usual spot select(*d for this purpose, and the Leopard, after 
climbing the trunk by means of its curved talons, setthjs itself 
in the fork of the branches, so that its body is hidden by the 
boughs, and only its head is shown between them. With such 
scrupulous care does it conceal itself, that none but a practised 
hunt(ir can diseovc^r it, while any one who is unaccustomed to 
the woods cannot see the animal even when the tree is pointed 
out to him. 

As soon as the Leopard sees the deer feeding at a distance, he 
slips down th(^ tree and st(»althily glitles off in their dii-eclion. 
He. has many dilliculth's to overeoine, because the deer are 
snnoiig th(^ most wateldul of animals, and if the Leopard were 
to api)roa(!h to the windward, they would scout, him while he 
was yet a. niihj away from them. If he were to show himself 
but for one moment in tlio open ground lie would be seen, and 
if he were but to shake a branch or snap a dry twig he would 
b(» heard. So, he is obliged to a]>proach them against the wind, 
to keej) himself under cover, and yet to glide so carefully along 
that tlie lioavy foliage <»f (he underwood shall not he shaken, and 
the (try sticks and leaves whicdi strew the ground shall not lx* 
broken, lie has also to escape the observation of certain birds 
and beasts which inhabit the woods, and which would certainly 
set u]) tlmir alarm-cry as soon as they saw him, and so give, 
warning to the wary deer, wdiicli can perfectly understand a cry 
of alarm, from wliatever animal it may happen to proceed. 

Still, he ])roceeds st(^adily on his course, gliding from oiw 
covert to another, and ofttui expending several hours before he 
can proceed for a mih*. l^>y degrees he contrives to come toler- 
ably close to them, and generally manages to conceal himself in 
some spot towanls wliich the deer are .gradually feeding tlieir 
way. As soon as they are near enough, he (collects himself for 
a spring, just as a cat does when she leaps on a bird, and dashes 
towards the deer in a series of mighty bounds. For a moment 
or two they are startled and paralysed with fear at the sudden 
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appearance of tlwir enemy, and thus give him time to got among 
them. Sinjfliug out some particular animal, ho leaps upon it, 
strikes it down Avilli one blow of his paw, and then, couching 
on the fallen animal, he tears open its throat, and laps the 
flowing blood. 

In this manner does it obtain its prey when it lives in the 
desert, but when it happens to bo in the neighbourhood of 
human habitations, it acts in a different manner. Wliencver man 
si'ttles himself in any place, liis presence is a signal for the 
beasts of tlie desi*ii and forest to ily. Tlie more timid, such as 
the deer and antelope, are atmid of liim, and betake themselves 
as far away as possible. The more savage inhabitants of the 
land, such as the lion, leo]>ard, and other animals, Avago an un- 
oipial w.Mi* against him for a time, but are e.ontiiiually drivcui 
farther and farther away, until at last they are completely ex- 
pelled from the country. The prcclac(^ou.s beasts arc, however, loth 
to retire, and do so by very slow degn^es. Tliey can no longer 
suj)port themselves on the deer and antelo])cs, but find a simi)h‘ 
substitute for them in tlie flocks and herds which man intro- 
duces, and in the seizing of whieli there is as much craft re- 
quired as ill the catching of the fleeter and wilder animals. 
Sheep and goats cannot run away like thcj antelopes, but they 
are penned so carefully \vithin inedosures, and guarded so 
watchfully by herdsmen aud dogs, that the leopard is obliged to 
exei’t no small amount of cunning before it can obtain a meal. 

Sometimes it creeps qui(;tly to the fold, and escapes tin* TH)ti<*-e 
of the dogs, seizes upon a sheep, aud makes off with it before 
the alarm is given. Sometimes it hides by tlie w^ayside, and as 
th(? flock pass by it dashes into the midst of them, snatches up a 
sheep, and disappear among the underwood on the opposite 
side of the road. Sometimes it is crafty enough to deprive the 
fold of its waitcliful guardian. Dogs which are used to Leopard- 
hunting never attack the animal, though they are rendered 
furious by the sound of its voice. They dash at it as if they 
meant to devour it, but take very good care to kcjep out of reacjli 
of its teiTible paw^s. By continually keeping the animal at bay, 
they give time for their master to come up, aud generally con- 
trive to drive it into a ti’ce, where, it can b(i shot. 

But instances have been known where the Ijcopard has taken 
advantage of the dogs, and carried them ofl* in a very cunning 
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maimer. It hides itself tohjrahly near tin? lohJ, and then liegins 
to growl in a low voice. The dogs tliiiik that thcjy hear a 
leopard at a distance, and dash towards tJio sound with 
furious barks and yells. In so doing, thcjy are sure to pass by 
the liiding-place of the Leopard, which springs upon tliein 
unawares, knocks one of them over, and bounds away to its den 
in the woods. It docs not content itself wdth taking sheep or 
goats from the fold, but is also a terrible despoilor of the hen- 
roosts, destroying gi’eat numbers in a single night wlien once it 
contrives to find its way into the house. 

As an instance of the cunning which seems innate in the 
l-ioopard, I may mention tliat whenever it lakes up its abode 
near a village, it does not meddle with the flocks and herds of 
its neighbours, but prcifers to go to* some other village at a dis- 
tance for food, thus remaining unsuspected almost at the very 
doors of the houses. 

In general, it does not willingly attack mankind, and at all 
(ivciits seems rather to fear the jircsence of a full-grown man, 
Ihit, when wounded or irritated, all sense of fear is lost in an 
overpowering rush of fury, and it then becomes as terrible a foe 
as the lion himself. It is not so large nor so strong, but it is 
more agile and (piickcr in its movements ; and when it is seized 
with one of these paroxysms of anger, the eye can scarcely 
follow it as it darts here and tluire, striking with lightning 
rapidity, and dashing at any foe within reach. Its whole shape 
seems to be transformed, and absolutely to swell with anger ; its 
eyes flsish with fiery lustre, its ears are thrown back on the 
head, and it contiiiiuilly utters alternate snarls and yells of rage. 
It is hardly possible to recognise the graceful, lithe glossy 
creature, whose walk is so noiseless, and whose eveiy movement 
is so easy, in the furious passion-swollen animal that flies at 
every foe with blind fury, and pours out sounds so fierce and 
iiienacing that few men, however well armed, will care to face it. 

As is the case with most of the cat tribe, the Leopard is an 
excellent climber, and can ascend trees and traverse t heir boughs 
without the least difficulty. It is so fond of trees, that it is 
seldom to he seen except in a well-wooded district. Its 
favourite residence is a forest where there is plenty of under- 
wood, at least six or seven feet in height, among uliicli trees ure 
sparingly interspersed. When crouched in this co\ or it is prnc- 
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tically invisible, even though its body may be within arm’s 
length of a passenger. The spotted body harmonizes so per- 
fectly with the broken liglit’s and deep shadows of the foliage 
that even a practised hunter will not enter a covert in search of 
a Leopartl unless ho is accoinpanied by dogs. The instinct wliicli 
teaches the Leopard to clioose such localities is truly wondcu'ful, 
and may he compareil with tliat of the tiger, which cares little 
for underwood, hut haunts the grass jungles, 'wheie the long, 
narrow blades harniouize with the stripes which decorat i* 
its hotly. 

The skin of the Leopard lias always heen highly valued on 
account of its beauty, and in Africa, at the present day, a robi? 
made of its spotted skin is as much an adjunct of royalty as is 
the ermine the emblem of judicial dignity in England. In more 
ancient times, a leopard skin was the official costume of a priest, 
the skill being sometimes shajied into a garment, and sometimes 
thrown over the shoulders and the paws crossed over the breast. 

Such is a general history of the J^copard. We will now pro- 
ceed to the various passages in which it is mentioned, beginning 
with its outward asjiect. 

In the first place, tlio Hebrew word Namer signifies “spotted,” 
and is given to the animal in allusion to its colours. The reader 
will now see how forcible is the lament of Jeremiah, “ Oiui the 
Ethiopian change his skin, or the Leopard his spots ? ” Literally, 

“ (]?an the Ethioiiian (;hange his skin, or the spotted one his 
spots ? ” 

The agility and swiftness of the Leopard are alluded to in 
the prediction by the prophet Ilahakkuk of the vengeance that 
would come upon Israel through the Chaldeans. In chap. i. 6, 
we read: “ T will work a ivork in your days, which ye will not. 
believe though it be told you. Eor, lo, 1 raise up the Clialdeans, 
that bitter and hasty nation, wliich shall march through the 
breadth of the land, to possess the dwelling-places that are not 
theirs. They are terrible and dreadful; their judgment and 
their dignity shall proceed of themselves. Their horses also are 
sw^ifter than the Leopards, and are more fierce than the evening 
wolves.” 

The craftiness of the Leopard, and the manner in which it 
lies in wait for its prey, are alluded to in more than one passage 
of Holy Writ. Hosea the prophet alludes to the Ijeopard, in a 
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few simple words which display an intimate acquaintance with 
the habits of this formidable animal, and in this part of his 
prophecies he displays that peculiar local tone which dis- 
tinguishes his writings. Speaking of the Israelites under the 
metaphor of a flock, or a herd, he proceeds to say: ‘'According 
to their pasture so were they filled ; they were filled, and their 
heart was exalted ; therelbre have they forgotten me. Therefore 
I will be unto tlunn as a lion, as a Leopard by the way will I 
observe them.” The roailer will note the peculiar force of this 
sentenee, whemby (h)d signifies that lie will destroy them 
openly, as a lion ruslais on its ]»rey, and that he will chastise 
them uiuixpectedly, as if it were a Leopard crouching by the 
wayside, and watching Ibr the flock to pass, that it may spring 
on its prey nnex])e(‘tcMlly. Tlie same habit of the Leopard 
is also alluded to by Jiu’eniiah, who emplo5^s precisely the same 
imagery as is used by Habakkuk. Becj Jer. v. 5, 6, “ These have 
altogether broken tlui yoke, and burst tlie bonds. Wherefore 
a lion out of the forest shall slay tJann, and a wolf of the 
ovojiings shall spoil them, a leopard shall watch over their 
citi(‘s.” It is evident from the employment of this image hy 
two prophets, the one being nearly a hundred years before the 
other, that tlic crafty, insidious hahits of the Leopard were well 
known in Palestine, and that the metaphor ^vould tell n-ith full 
force among those to whom it was addressed. 

TJje liavoc which the ^Leopard makes among the sheep and 
goats is alluded to hy the prophet Isaiah, chap. xi. 6: "The 
Avolf also shall dwell with the lamb, and the leopard shall lie 
down witli the kid, and the calf and tlie young lion together, 
and a little child shall lead them.” Here again we find tlie same 
imagery employed, tlie people being signified under tlie metaplior 
of flocks and lierds, and tlieir enemies symbolised by lions, 
wolves, and Leoparils. And herein the Prophet speaks as from 
accurate knowledge of the habits of the three predaceous animals. 
The wolf, as a rule, devastates the sheepfolds ; the Leopard wull 
steal upon and carry off* the straggling goat or kid, because it 
can follow them upon the jirecipiccs wdiere no wolf wmuld dare 
to tread; w^hile the lion, being the strongest and more daring 
of the three, attacks the herds, and carries away to its lair the 
oxen which neither Leopard nor w’olf could move. 

There is of course a deeper meaning than has been mentioned : 
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hut any cominoiifaiy on that subject would bo tait of ])Iaoo in 
a work like llio present, and, liowover teinptinpf tlie .subject may 
be to the writer, it is bettor that the reador should bo left to 
investigate it for liimsolf. 

Lastly, the peculiar localities which the Leopard loves are 
mentioned in the Song of Solomon, chap. iv. 8 : " Come with 
me from Lebanon, my spouse, with me from Lel)anon: look from 
tliG top of Amana, from the top of Slionir and llermon, from 
the lions' dens, from the mountains of tlie leopards.” Formerly, 
large forests of pine, oak, and cedar covered Lebanon, and in 
those days the wild beasts of the forest would be extrcmiely 
plentiful. Even at the present day they are not e.xtinct, and 
a recent traveller, tlie IJev. J. L. Poi*ter, states that considerable 
numbers of wibl beasts still inhabit the retired glens of tlui 
range of Lebfinon, and that he himself has setui jackals, liyamas, 
wolves, bears, and l.eoi>ards. 

The remaining passages, in which a beast formed like a 
Leopard was seen in a vision by the pro] diet Daniel and St. John 
the 7i;vangeli.st, arci purely allegorical, and have nothing to do 
u itli the actual animal. 


THE CAT. 


Tho Cut novor incut ioiird liy nuinc in tho cauoni«“iI Sm|»tiire.s, and md}' once in 
iho Apocryi ilia - -Tin? Cut (loniestic.'ilcd among the Kgypti.'ins, and trained in 
bird-catcliing— N(!gk‘clr-<1 oujuibilitics of the C\at— Aiiccrdoto of nn Kngli.sli 
Cut tliat cjiuglit fisli for her muster — riiisuiiicid reason why the Scriptures are. 
silent about tlic Cat — Tim Cat mentioned by Jiariieh. 

It is a very remarkable einjumstance that the word Cat is not 
once mentioned in the whole of tlie canonical Scriptures, and 
only once in the Aiiocryidia. 

The Egyptians, as is well known, kept Cats domesticated in 
tlieir houses, a fact which is mentioned hy Herodotus, in his 
second book, and tlie hOth and 67th clmjihu’s. After describing 
tlie Varion.s animals wliieli were kept and fed by this nation, lie 
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])r()cee(ls to narrate the habits of tlie Cat, and writes as follows : 
“ When a fire takes place, a supernatural impulse seizes the 
cats. For the E<,^yptiaus, standing at a distance, take care of 
the cats and neglect to quench the fire ; l)ut tlie cats make 
tlicir escape, and leaping over the men, cast tliemselves into the 
lire, and when this occurs, great lamentations are made among 
th(i Egyptians. In whatever house a cat dies of a natural death, 
all the family shave their eyebrows. All cats that die are 
carried to certain sacred houses, where, after being embalmed, 
they arc buried in the city of Hubastis.” 

Now, as many of those cat-munimics hfiv(i been discovered in 
good preservation, the species has been identified with the 
Egytian Cat of the present day, which is scientifically termed 
Fdis maniculatus. Not only did the Egyptians keep Cats at 
tlicir houses, but, as is shown by certain sculptures, took the 
animals with them when they went bird-catchiiig, and employed 
tliein in securing their prey. Some persons have doubted this 
statement, saying, that in the first place, the Cat is not possessed 
of sudiideiit intelligence for the purpose ; and that in the second 
jilace, as the hunter is represented as catching wild fowl, the Cat 
would not be able to assist liim, because it would not enter the 
water. Neither objection is valid, nor would have been made 
by a naturalist. 

There are no grounds whatever for assuming that the Cat has 
not sullicieut intelligence to aid its master in hunting. On tlie 
contrary, there arc many familiar instances where the animal 
lias been trained, even in this country, to catch birds and other 
game, and bring its prey home. Jly nature the Cat is an accom- 
plished hunter, and, like other animals of the same disposition, 
can be taught to use its powers for mankind. We all know that 
the chetah, a member of the same tribe, is in constant use at 
th(i present day, and we learn from ancient sculptures that the 
lion was employed for the same purpose. Passing from land to 
water, mankind has succeeded hi teaching the seal and the otter 
to plunge into the water, catch their finny prey, and delivi*r it to 
their owners. Among predaceous birds, we have trained the 
eagle, the falcon, and various hawks, to assist us in hunting the 
finned and feathered tribes, while we have succeeded in teaching 
tlie cormorant to catcli fish for its master, and not for itself. 
Why, then, should the Cat be excepted from a rule so genmal ? 
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The fact is, the Oat has been, although domesticated for so 
many .centuries, a conipanitively neglected animal; and it is the 
fashion to heap upon it the eonfumacious epithets of sullen, 
treacherous, s('lfish, spiteful, and iutiiudahle, just as we take as 
our emblems of stupidity the ass aud the goose, which are 
really among the most eunuiug of the lower animals. We have 
never tried to teach the Cat the art of hunting for her owners, 
but that is no reason for asserting that the animal could not be 
taught. 

As to out(!i‘ing the water, every one who is familiar with the 
habits of the Cat knows {)erfectly well that the Cat will volun- 
tarily enter water in chase of prey. A Cat docs not like to wet 
her feet, and will not enter the water without a very powerful 
reason, but when that motive is supplied, she has no hesitation 
about it. A curious and valuable confirmation of this fact 
appeared some time ago in “The Piold” ncwsi)aper, in which 
was recorded the history of an old fisherman, whose Cat invari- 
ably wont to sea with him, aud as invariably used to leap over- 
board, seize fish in her mouth, and bring them to the side of the 
boat, whero her kindly owner could lift her out, together with 
the captured fish. 

The Cat, then, having been the fiivoured com])anion of the 
Eg}’ptians, among whom the Israelites lived while they multi- 
fdied from a family into ii nation, it does seem very remark- 
able that the sac.red writers should not even mention it. There 
is no prohibition of the animal, even indirectly, in the Mosaic 
law ; but it may be the case that the Israelites repudiated the 
Cat simply because it was so favoured by their former masters. 

The only passage in the A])Ocrypha is a passing allusion in 
Baruch (vi. 22), where it is said of the idols, that bats and binls 
shall sit on their bf)dios, and the cats also. That the word is 
rightly translated admits of no doubt, because it is the same 
that is employed by Herodotus in the passage already quoted 
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Aiiti'iiatliy (1isp]a3'erl In' OriciitJi]s towards tlifi Doff, aiul manifested tliroUfflioiit 

flio Scriptures Contrast hetween Kiiropean and Oriental Dogs — Jfaljits ol'tlie 

Doga of Palestine - The City Dogs and their singular organization — The henls- 
iiian’s D(»g— Various ]ijiasage.s of Scripture —Dogs and the crumbs -their 
numbers — Signor Pieroiti’s expcrieiiec of the Dogs — Possibility of their perfect 
domestication — Tlie iiecuiliar hiiiuiliatioii of Lazarus — Voracity of the. Wild 
Dogs— Tlie fate of Ahah and Jezebel — Anecdote of a volunteer Watt;h-d(»g-- - 
Innate alfection of the Jh>g towanls iiiankiiid -Peculiar local Iii-stiiict of the 
Oriental Dog -Albert Smith’s aeeoiint of the Dogs at (’oiistaiitinople — The 
Dervish ami liis Dogs -The (Irevhouml Um*ertaiiity of the word. 


St.’AiuJKLY cliiingtul l»y llio lapso of cciiluriijs, tlio Oviontal of the 
present day retains most t)f the x^eciilhiritios which distinguished 
liiin throiigliout the long s<fries of years during wliicli the hooks 
of saered Scrijiture were given to tlie world. In many of these 
characteristics he diders ess(?ntially from Knrojieans of the pre- 
sent day, and exhibits a tone of mind wliich seems to he not 
uKU'tdy owing to ediniatioii, Imt lo he innate and inherent in 
the race. 

One of these remarkable characteristics is the strange loathing 
with which he regards the Dog. In all other fiarts of the 
world, the Dog is one of the most (^lierished and valued of 
animals, but among those peujile whom we xioinilarly class under 
the name of Orientals, the Dog is detested and divsxnscd. ^ the 
sacred books were given to the world through the iiiediiimship 
(jf Orientals, we liiid that this feeling towards the Dog is mani- 
lested whenever the animal is menthmed ; and whether we turn 
to the books of the Law, the splendid jioetry of the Psalms and 
the book of Job, the prophetical or the historical xiortions of the 
Old Testament, we find the name of the Dog repeatedly men- 
tioned; and in every case in connexion with some repulsive 
idea. If we turn from the Old to the NTew Testament, we find 
the same idea manifested, wliether in the Gospels, the Epistles, 
or the Revelation. 
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To tlic mind of tlie true Oriental the very name of the Dog 
carries with it an idea of something ntterly repugnant to his 
nature, and lie does not particularly like even the thought of the 
anhiiiil coiuiiif: across his mind. And this is tlie more exf ra- 
ordinury, because at tlio coinincnceinent and i(?rinination of 
their history the Dog was esteemed by their mastem. The 
Egyptians, under wliose rule they grew to be a nation, knew 
the value of the Dog, and sliowed their appreciation in the many 
works of art which have survived to our time. Then the 
liomans, under wdiose iron grasp the last vestiges of nationality 
crumbled away, honoun'd and respected the Dog, matle it their 
companion, and introduced its jioitmit into their houses. Ihit, 
true to their early traditions, the Jews of the liist have ev<jr liohl 
the Dog in tlie same abliorrence as is manifested by their present 
masters, the followers of irahomnied. 

Owing to the prevalence of this feeling, the Doga of Oriental 
towns arc so unlike their more fortunate Eur()[)ean relatives, that 
they can hardly be recognised as belonging to the same species. 
In tlioso lands the traveller finds tliat tli(>rc is none of the 
wonderful variety which so distinguishes the Dog of Eurojx^. 
There he will never see the blulf, sturdy, surly, faithful mastilf, 
the slight gaz(^lle-liko greyhound, the sharp, intelligent temer, 
tlio silent, courageous bulldog, tlie deep-voiced, tawny blood- 
lioiind, the noble Ifewfoundlaiid, tlie clever, vivacious poodle, or 
the gejitle, silken-haired spanii?!. 

As he traverses the strijcts, lie finds that all the dogS are 
alike, and that all are gaunt, hungry, half starved, savage, and 
cowardly, more like wolves than dogs, and quite .as ready as 
wolves to attack when they fancy tliey can do so with safety. 
Tli(iy jirowl about the streets in great numbers, living, as they 
best can, on any scra])S of food tliat they may happen to find. 
They have no particular masters, and no particular homes, 
(.'harit.able persons will sometimes feed them, but will never 
make companions of them, feeling that the very contact of a dog 
would be a pollution. They are certainly useful animals, be- 
cause they act as scavengers, and will eat almost any animal 
substance that comes in their way. 

The strangest part of their character is the organization which 
prevails among them. By some extraordinary means they divide 
the town into districts, and not one dog ever ventures out of 
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that particular district to which it is attaclied. The boundaries, 
although invisible, are as effectual as the loftiest M'alLs, and not 
even the daintiest morsel will tempt a dog to pass the myste- 
rious line which forms the boundary of his district. Generally, 
these bauds of dogs are so savage that any one who is obliged to 
\v{ilk in a district where the dogs do not know him is forced tc 
carry a stout stick for his protection. Like tlieir European rela- 
tives, they have great dislike towards i)ersons wlio are dressed 
afeer a fashion to which they are unaccustomed, and therefore 
are sure to harass any one who comes from Europe and wears 
the costume of his own country. As is customary among 
animals which unite themscilves in troo])s, each band is under the 
coinniand of a single leader, whose position is recognised and his 
authority acknowledgerl by iill the nicunbeis. 

Th(?se j)eculiarities are to bo seen almost exclusively in the 
dogs which run wild about the towns, because there is abundant 
evid(uice in the Scrii)tur(js that the animal was used in a 
partially domesticated state, certainly for the i)rotection of their 
herds, and possibly for the guardianship of their houses. That 
tlie Dog was employed for the lirst of these purposes is shown 
in flob XXX. i : “ But now they that are younger than I have me 
in derision, whose fathers 1 would have disdained to have set 
u ilh the dogs of iny Hock.” And that the animal was used for 
lh(j protection of houses is thought by some commentators to be 
^ihown by the well-known x)assage in Is. Ivi. 10 : ‘‘ llis watch- 
men are blind : they arc all ignorant, they are all dumb dogs, 
they cannot bark; slee])ing, lying down, loving to slumber.” 
Still, it is very probable that in this passage the relcreuce is not 
made to hous(*s,. but to tlie Hocks and herds which these W’atch- 
mcii ought to have guanh'd. 

The rooted dislike and contenii)t felt by the Israelites towards 
the Dog is seen in numerous passages. Even in that sentence 
from Job which has just been quoted, wherein the writer pas- 
sionately deplores the low condition into which he has fallen, 
and contrasts it with his former high estate, he complains that 
he is despised by those whose fathers he held even in less esteem 
than the dogs whi('h guarded his herds. There are several re- 
ferences to the Dog in the books of Samuel, in all of which th.o 
name of the animal is mentioned contemptuously. For example, 
when David accepted tlie challenge of Goliath, and went to 
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meet his gigantic enemy without the ordinary protection of 
mail, and armed only with a sling and his shepherd’s stall* 
Goliatli saiil to him, “ Am I a dog, that thou comcst to me with 
staves?” (I Sam. xvii. 1?‘>.) And in tlu*, same book, chapter 
xxiv. 14, David remonstrates with Saul J’or pursuing so insig- 
nilieaiit a pmsoii as himself, and said, “ After whom is the King 
of Israel come out f after a dead dog, after a flea.” 

The same metaphor is recorded in the* second book of the 
same writer. Once it was employed l)y IVlepliiboshetli, tlie lame 
son of .lonathan, wJien (‘xtolling the generosity of David, then 
King of Isratd in the }»]aee of his grandtather Saul: “And lie 
bowed Jiimselt) and said, ‘ What is thy servant, that thou 
shouldest look ii])on such a dea<l ilog as I am ? ’ ” (2 Sam. ix. 8.) 
In the same book, chaxdor xvi. *.), Abishai applies this contemp- 
tuous epithet to Sliimei, who was exulting over the troubled 
monarch with all the insolence of a cowardly nature, “ Why 
should this dead dog curse my lord the king?” Abner also 
makes use of a similar expression, “ Am I a dog’s head? ” Ainl 
we may also refer to the familiar passage in 2 Kings viii. 12. 
Elisha had prophesied to Hazael that he would become king on 
tlie death of Ben-hadad, and that he would woi k terrible mis- 
chief in the land, llorritied at these jiredictions, or at all events 
pretending to l)e so, he replied,' “ But what, is thy servant a dog, 
that he should do this great thing ? ” 

If we turn from the Old to the Xew Testament, we find the 
same contemptuous feeling displayed towards the Dog. It is 
mentioned as an intoJerahle aggravation of tliesiilleriiigs endured 
by Lazarus the beggar as he lay at the rich man’s gate, that the 
dogs Clime and licked his sonjs. In several passages, tlie word 
Dog is employed as a metaphor for seoff'ers, or unclean persons, 
or sometimes for those wiio <]id not belong to the (Jhiireh, 
wliether Jewish or Christian. In the Sermon on the Mount 
our Lord liiinself uses tin’s image, “Give not that which is holy 
unto dogs ” (Matt. vii. 0.) In the same hook, chapter xv. 20, 
Jesus employs the same metaphor when speaking to the 
Canaanitisli woman who had come to ask him to heal lier 
daughter: “ It is not meet to take the children’s bread and cast 
it to dogs.” And that she understood the meaning of the words 
is evident from her answer, in which faith and humility are so 
admirably blended. Both St. Paul and St. John employ the 
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word Dog ill the same sense. In his epistle to the PhiUppiaus, 
clia[)ter iii. 2, St. Paul writes, “ Iteware of dogs, beware of evil 
workers.” And in Ukj Revelation, chapter xxii. 14, these words 
occur : “ lllessed are iluiy that do his coniniandiiKUits, that they 
may have right to the tr(?e of lihi, and may enter in through the 
gates to the city; for without are dogs, and sorcerers, and 
whorcjinongers, ainl murderers, and idolalers, and whomsoever 
lovetli and maketh a lie.” 

That the <logs of ancient times formed themselves into bands 
just as they do at ])restint is evident from many passages of 
Scripture, among which may be mentioned those sentences from 
tlie Psalms, whenu'ii David is comparing the assaults of his 
enemies to tiie attacks of the dogs whicli inlesteil the city. 
“ Thou hast brought me into tlie dust of death ; for dogs have 
compasserl me, the assembly of the wicked have enclosed me.” 
'riiis passage will luj better ajiprcciated when the reader has 
j)erused the following extract from a recent work liy Signor 
Pierotti. After giving a general account of the Dogs of Pales- 
tine and their customs, he proceeds as follows : — 

“ In Jerusalem, and in the otlier towns, the dogs have an 
organization ol‘ their own. They are divided into families and 
districts, especially in the night time, and no one of them 
ventures to cjiiit Ids proper quarter; for if he does, ho is imme- 
diately atta(*k(*d by all the deiiiz(3iis of that into which he 
intnides, and is driveii back, with several bites as a reminder. 
Tliercfort', when an European is walking through Jerusalem by 
night, be is always followc.*d by a number of canine attendants, 
and greeted at every step with growls and howls. These tokens 
of dislike, however, are not intended fur him, hut for his 
followers, who are availing themselves of his escort to pass 
unmolested from one quarter to another. 

“ During the hard winter of 1851), 1 led many of the dogs, who 
frequented the road which 1 iravei'sed almost every evening, aiul 
afterwards, each tinuj that I jmssed, I received the liomage not 
only of the individuals, but of the whole baud to which they 
belonged, for they aceom])anied me to the limits of their respec- 
tive jurisdictions and were ready to Ibllow mc^to my own house, 
if I did but give them a sign of encouragement, coming at my 
beck from any distance. They even recollected the signal in 
1861, though, it was hut little that I had given them.” 
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Tlio account which this experienced writer gives of the animal 
presents a singular mixture of repulsive and pleasing traits, 
the latter being attributable to the true nature of the Dog, and 
the former to the utter neglect with which it is treated. He 
remarks tliiit th(J dogs whieli run wild in the cities of .Valestiiui 
are ill-favoured, ill-seented, and ill-eonditioiicd beasts, more like 
jackals (»r M'olves tlian dogs, and (covered with scars, whicli 
betoken their ipiarelsome nature. Yet, the same animals lose 
their wild, savage disposition, as soon as any liunian being 
endeavours to establisli that relationship wliieh was evidently 
intended to exist between man and tliO dog. How readily even 
tliese desj)iseil and neglected animals resi)()nd to the slightest 
advance, has been already sliowii by Sig. Pierotti s experience, 
and tJiero is no doubt that thesQ tawny, short-haired, wolf-liko 
animals, could be trained as 2)erfectly as their more favoured 
brethren of the western world. 

As in the olden times, so at the present day, the dogs li(j 
about in the streets, dependent for their livelihood upon the offal 
that is Hung into the roads, or upon the chance morsels that may 
be tlirowji to them. An allusion to this custom is made in the 
well-known passage in Matt, xv. The reader will rcnKujiber the 
circumstance that a woman of Canaan, and therefore not an 
Israelite?, came to Jesus, and bogged him to ]u*al her daughter, 
who was vexed with a dcivil. Then, to try her faith, He said, “ It 
is not meet to take the childreifs bread, .and to cast it to dogs.” 
And slu? said, “ Truth, Lord : yet the dogs eat of the crumbs 
which fall from their master s table.” Xow, the “ crumbs ” which 
are here mentioned are the broken jiicces of bread which were 
used at table, much as bread is sometinuis used in eating lish. 
The form of the loaves ” being tliit, and much like that of the 
oat-cake of this country, adapted them well to the 2>nr2)oso. 
The same use of broken bread is alluded to in the 2>arable of 
Lsizarus, who desired to be fed with the crumbs that fell from 
the rich man’s table, i. e. to j)artake of the same food as tlio dogs 
whicli swarmed round him and licked his sores. Tlius we see 
that Lazarus was su2)2)osed to have uiidcrgoiie the very worst 
indignities to wl^h 2Joverty could bring a man, and the contrast 
between himself and the other personage of the parable receives 
additional strength. 

The crumbs,” how(;ver liberally distributed, would not nearly 
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suflicic', for the siibsistonce of the caniiui armies, and thca'r cliief 
support consists of the offal, \vhicli is rather too plentifully llunj^ 
into the streets. The Dogs of ralcstine are, indeed, miicli like 
hyrenas of certain Africoii towns, and .act as scavengers, devour- 
ing any animal substance that may fall in their way. If the 
body of any animal, not excluding their own kind, be found 
lying in the streets, the dogs will assemble round it, and tear it 
to pieces, and they have no scruples even in devouring a human 
body. Of course, owing to the peculiar feeling entertained by 
the Orientals towards the Dog, no fate can be imagined more 
r(*j)ulsive to the feelings of humanity than to be eaten by dogs ; 
and tliercin lies the terror of the fate wliicli was proi)hesied of 
Allah and Jezebel. Moreover, tlie blood, oven of the lower 
animals, was held in great sanctity, and it was in those days 
hardly possible to invoke a more dreadful fate upon any one 
than that his blood should be lapped by dogs. 

We lose much of the real force of the Scriptures, ‘if we do not 
])osscss some notion of the maimers and customs of Palestine 
and the neighbouring countries, fis well as of th(i tone of mind 
prevalent among the inhabitants. In our own country, that any 
one should b(j eaten by dogs would be a fate so contrary to 
usage, that we can hardly conceive its possibility, and such a 
fate would bo out of the ordinary course of events. But, if such 
a fate should happen to befall any one, we should have no 
stronger feeling of jiity than the natural regret that the dead 
person was not buried with Christian rites. 

But, with the inhabitants of Palestine, such an event was by 
no means unlikely. It was, and is still, the custom to buiy the 
corpse almost as soon as life has departed, and such would 
ordinarily have been the ease with the dead body of Jezebel. 
But, through fear of the merciless Jehu, by wliose command she 
had been flung from the window of her own palace, no one 
dared to remove her mangled body. The dogs, therefore, seized 
upon their prey; and, even before Jehu had risen from the 
banquet with which he celebrated his deed, nothing was left of 
the body but the skull, the feet, and the hands. 

In Mr. Tristram’s work, the author has recognised the tme 
dog nature; though concealed ludiind an uninviting form : " Our 
watch-dog, Bcinlt, attached himself instinctively to Williclni, 
though his canine instinct soon taught him to recognise every 
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one of our party of fourteen, and to clin^^ to tlie tents, whetlie.r 
ill motion or at rest, ns liis lioine. Poor P>eirAt ! tliougli tlie 
veriest pariah in ap])eiirance, thy ])leheian form encaseii as noble 
a do^-heart as ever beat at tlie sound of a- stealthy st(']).’* 

Ihe same author records a very remarkable example of the. 
sa»j;acity ot the native Dog, and the fidelity with which it will 
keep guard over the property of its master. “ Tin* guard-house 
provided us, unasked, with an invaluable and Augilant sentry, 
who was never ri'lieved, nor ever (piitted the ])ost of duty. The 
poor Turkish coiiscrijit, like ev(*ry other soldier in the world, is 
fond of pets, and in front of the grim turret that served for a 
guard -house was a collection of old orange-hox(*s and crates, 
thickly iieopletl with a garrison of dogs of low degree, whose 
attachment to the s]K)t was certainly not purchased by the 
loaves and fislu's which fell to th(*ir lot. 

“One of the fiiiuily must iude(‘d have had hard times, for she 
had a family of no less than five dependent on her exertions, 
and on the superlluities of the sentries’ mess. ^Vith a sagacity 
almost more than canine, the poor gaunt creature had scarcely 
seen our tents pitched before she came over with all lier litter 
and deposited them in front of our teul. At once she scanned 
the fi*atures of every member of the (?neampmonl, and intnnluced 
herself to our notice. During the week of our stay, she never 
quitted her post, or attempted any depredation on our kitchen- 
tent, which might liave led to her Imnishment. Xight and day 
she proved a faithful and vigilant sentry, permitting no strangiM-, 
human or canine, European or (Iriental, to apjnoaeh the tents 
without permission, but keeping on the most familiar terms with 
ourselves and our servants. 

“On the morning of our departim*, no sooner laid she s(?en our 
camp struck, than she conveyed lier puppies hack to their old 
quarters in the orange-hox, and no intreaties or bribes could 
induce lier to accompany us. On three suhsecpient visits to 
Jerusalem, the same dog acted in a similar way, though no 
longer embaiTassed by family cares, and w'ould on no account 
l^erinit any strange dog, nor even her companions at the guard- 
house, to approach within the tent ropes.” 

After perusing this account of the Dog of Palestine, two 
points strike the reader. The first is the manner in whieh tlie 
Pnnr, in spile of all the socical disadvantages under which it 
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labours, displays one of the chief characteristics of canine 
nature, namely, tlio y(janiing after liumaii society. The animal 
in question had already attached herself to the guard-house, 
where she could meet with some sort of human converse, thmmh 
the inborn pveju(lic(.*.s of the Moslem would ])revent the soldiers 
from inviting her to associate with tluuu, as would certainly 
hav(*. l)een done', by European soldiers. She nestled undisturbed 
in the oiaiige-)>ox, and, safci under the ju'otection of the guard, 
brought up her young Aiinily in tlicir imm(?diat(i neighbour- 
Jiood. I hit, as soon as Europeans arrived, her instinct told lier 
tJiat tliey would h(j closer associates than the Turkish soldiers 
who were quartered in the guard-house, and accordingly she 
removed hei’self and her family to the shelter of their tents. 

Herein she carri(‘d out the leading principle of a dog's nature. 
A dog liave a master, or at all eviuits a mistress, and just 
in proportion as he is free from human control, does he become 
h'ss dog-like and more wolf-like. In fact, familiar intercour.se 
with mankind is an essentiiil part of a dog’s true character, and 
the animal seems to be so well aware of this fact, that he will 
always contrive to find a master of some sort, and will endure a 
life of cruel treatment at the hands of a brutal owner rather 
lhan have no mast('r at all. 

The second point in this account is the singular local instinct 
which characterises tiie Hogs of ralestiiic and other eastern 
countries, and which is as much inbred in them as the faculty 
of marking game in the iminter, the combative nature in the 
bulldog, the exquisite scent in the bloodhound, and the love of 
water in the Kewlbundland dog. In England, we fancy that 
the love of loc.ality belongs e.spccially to the cat, and that the 
Hog cares little for place, and much for man. But, in this case, 
we find that the local instinct overpowm-ed the yearning for 
human .society. Fond as wa.s this dog of her newly-fouml 
friends, and faithful as .she was in her .self-imposed service, she 
would not follow them away from the spot where she had been 
born, and where she had jn-oduced her own young. 

This curious love for locality has evidenlly been ilmivcd 
from the traditional custom of .succe.ssivo generations, which has 
passed from the rijalm of reason into that of instinct. The 
reader will remember that Sig. Pierotti mentions an instance 
where the dogs which he had been accustomed to feed would 
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follow him as far as tho limits of thoir parliciihir ilistriijt, Init 
would go 110 farther. The late Alheii Smith, iu his ‘‘Mouth at 
Constantinople,” gives ii similar example of this cliaractcristii?. 
lie first describes the gcn(?ral habits of the dogs. 

On the fiivst night of his airival, he could not sleep, and went 
to tlie window to look out in the night. “ The noise 1 heard tlien 
1 shall never forget. To say that if all the sheep-dogs, in going 
to Smithfield on a market-day, had been kept on the constant 
bark, ami pitted against the yelping curs upon all the carts 
in London, they could have given any idea of the canine uproar 
that now first astonislu‘d mo, would be to make the feeblest of 
images. Tlie whole city rang with one vast riot. Down below 
me, at Topham5— over- about Stamboul — far away at Scutari — 
the whole sixty thousand dogs that are said to oven-un Con- 
stantinople appeared engaged in the most active extermination 
of each other, without a moment’s cessation. The yelping, howl- 
ing, barking, growling, and snarling, were all merged into one 
uniform and continuous even sound, as the noise of frogs 
becomes when heard at a distance. For liours there was no 
lull. I went to sleep, and woke again, and still, with my win- 
dows open, I heard the same tumult going on ; nor was it until 
daybreak that anything like tranquillity was restored. 

“ Going out in the diiytime, it is not difficult to find traces of 
the fights of the night al)out the limbs of all the street dogs. 
There is not one, among their vast number, in the x)ossession of 
a ])erfect skin. Some have their cars gnawed away or pulled off; 
others have their eyes taken out ; from the backs and haunches 
of others perfect steaks of flesh had been torn away; and all 
bear the scars of desperate combat.s. 

“ Wild and desperate as is tlicir nature, these poor animals 
are susceptible of kindness. If a scrap of bmad is thrown to 
one of them now and then, lie does not forget it ; for they have, 
at times, a hard matter to live — not the dogs amongst the shops 
of Galata or Stamboul, but those whose ‘parish ’ lies in the large 
buryiug-grounds and desert places without the city; for each 
keeps, or rather is kept, to his district, and if he chanced to 
venture into a strange one, the odds against lus return would be 
very large. One battered old animal, to whom I used occa- 
sionally to toss a scraj) of food, always followed me from the 
hotel to the cross street iu Pern, where the two soldiers stood on 




At evening let them return ; anil let them make a iieiHe like a ihig, and ge round about 
the eity. I^et them wander up and down for meat, and grudge ii: lliey be not 
1»8.\I,M li\. 14, Ifi. 
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guard, but would never come beyond this point. He knew the 
fate that awaited him had he done so ; and therefore, wlien I 
left him, he would lie down in the road, and go to sleep until 
I came back. 

When a horse or camel dies, and is left about the n)ads near 
the city, the bones are soon picked very clean by these dogs, 
and they will cany the skulls or pelves to great distances. T was 
told that they will eat their dead fellows — a curious fact, T 
believe, in canine economy. They are always troublesome, not 
to say dangerous, at night ; and arc csp(icially iiTitated by 
Europeans, whom they will single out amongst a crowd of 
Levantines.” 

In the same work there is a short description of a solitary 
dervish, who had made his home in the hollow of a largcj plane- 
tree, in front of which he sat, surrounded by a small fence of 
stakes only a foot or so in height. Around him, but not ven-’ 
turing within the fence, were a number of gaunt, half-starved 
dogs, who prowled about him in liopes of having an occasional 
morsel of food thrown to them. Solitary as he was, and scanty 
as must have been the nourishment which he could afford to 
them, the innate trustfulness of the dog-nature induced them 
t«i al l ach themselves to human society of some sort, though their 
master was one, and they were many— he was poor, and they 
wer(j hungry. 

Once in the Scriptures the word Greyliound occurs, namely, in 
Prov. XXX. 29-IH : “There be three things wdiich go well, yea, 
four are conjely in going : a lion, which is strongest among 
beasts, and tiinieth not away for any ; a greyhound ; an he-goat 
also ; and a king, against w'lK)m there is no rising up.” But the 
word “ Greyhound” is only employed conjocturally, inasmuch as 
the signification of the Hebrew word Zamr-viaihidim is “ one 
girt about the loins.” Some commentators have thought that the 
horse might be signified by this word, and that the girding about 
the loins refeiTed to the trappings with which all ]^asterIls love 
to decorate their steeds. Probably, however, the word in ques- 
tion refers neither to a horse nor a dog, but to a human athlete, 
or wrestler, stripped, sind girt about the loins ready for the 
contest. 
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THE WOLF. 


Montity of the animal imlisputablo — ^ita numbers, past and prosent — Tlio Wolf 
never mentioned directly- -its general habits— Keferenees in Seript lire -its 
mingled ferocity and cowardice— its assoeialion into packs — The Wolf’s bite — 
How it lakes its prey — its ravages among the Hocks —Allusions to this habit — 
The shepherd and his nightly enemies — Mr. Tristram and the Wolf— A semi- 
tamed Wolf at Marsaba. 


Thkre is no douLt that the Ilebi’cw word Zciil\ wliieh occurs in 
a few passages of the Old Testament, is rightly translated as 
Wolf, and signifies the same animal as is frequently nujiitioned 
in the Xew Testament. 

This fierce and dangerous animal was formerly very plentiful 
in Palestine^ but is now much less common, owing to the same 
causes which have (.‘xtiipatod the lion from the country. It is a 
rather reinarkablc fact, that in no passage of‘ Holy Writ is the 
Wolf directly mentioned. Its name is used as a symbol of a 
fierce and treacherous enemy, but neither in the Old nor New 
Testament does any sacred writer mention any act as performed 
by tlie AVolf. We have already heard of the lion wliich attacked 
Samson and was killed by him, of the lion which slew the dis- 
obedituit pro])hct, and of the lions wliicli spared Daniel when 
thrown into their den. We also read of the dogs which licked 
Ahal/s blood, and ate the body of Jezebel, also of the bears 
which tore the mocking children. 

Hut ill no case is the Wolf mentioned, except in a meta- 
phorical sense ; and this fact is the more remarkable, because the 
animals were so iiuiihmous that they were very likely to have 
excMcised some inthieiice on a history extmiding over such a 
lengthened range of years, and limited to so small a i^ortion of 
tlie earth. Yet we never hear of tlie Wolf attacking any of the 
personages mentioned in Scripture ; and although we are told of 
the exploit of David, who pursued a lion and a bear that bad 
taken a lamb out of liis fold, we arc never told of any similar 
deed in connexion witli tlie Wolf. 
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This animal was then what it is now. Seldom seen liy day, 
it lies hidden in its covert as long as the light lasts, and steals 
out in search of prey in the evening. This custom of the Wolf 
is mentioned in several passages of Holy Scri]»ture, such as that 
in Jer. v. 5, 6 : “These have altogether broken the yoke, and 
burst the bonds. Wherefore a lion out of the forest shall slay 
them, and a wolf of the evenings shall spoil tliem.” In this 
passage the reader will see that the rebellious Israelites are 
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Zepli. iii. 3 : “ Her princes within lier are roaring lions ; her 
j'u(lg('s are evening wolves.” 

riulividually, the Wolf is rather a t imid animal. It will avoid 
a man rather than meet liim. It prefers to steal upon its prey 
and take it unawares, rather than to seize it openly and boldly. 
It is o.ver suspicious of tveacheiy, and is always imagining that a 
trap is laid for it. Even the shallow device of a few yards of 
. rope trailing from any object., or a strip of cloth fluttering in the 
breeze, is quite siiilicient to keep the Wolf at bay for a consider- 
able time. This fact is well known to hunters, who are accus- 
tomed to securi* the body of a slain deiir by simply tying a strij:) 
of cloth to its horn. If taken in a trap of any kind, or even if 
it fancies itself in an enclosure fimn which it can find no egress, 
it loses all courage, and will submit to be killed without oflering 
the least resistance. It will occasionally endeavour to effect its 
escape by feigning death, and has more than once been known to 
succeed in this device. 

But, coll(»ctively, the Wolf is one of the most dangerous 
Hiiimals that can be found. Herding together in droves when 
pressed by hunger, the wolves will openly hunt pn^y, performing 
this task as perfectly as a pack of trained hounds. ? Full of wiles 
themselves, they are craftily wise in anticipating the wiles of 
the animals which they pursue ; and even in full chase, while the 
body of the j)ack is following on the footsteps of the flying 
animal, one or two are dctaclu?d on the flanks, so as to cut it off 
if it should attenqjt to escape by doubling on its i)ursuers. 

There is no animal which a herd of wolves will not attack, 
and very few which they will ntit ultimately secure. Strength 
avails nothing against the numbers of these savage foes, which 
give no moment of rest, but incessantly assail their antagonist, 
dashing by instinct at thos(j parts of the body which can be 
least ])rotected, and lacerating with their jieculiar short, snap])ing 
bite. Should several of their number be killed or disabled, it 
makes no difference to the wolves, except that a minute or two 
are wasted in devouring their slain or wounded brethren, and 
they only return to the attack the more excited l)y the taste of 
blood. Swiftness of foot avails nothing against the tireless per- 
severance of the wolves, who pi*ess on in their peculiar, long, 
slinging gallop, and in the end are sure to tire out the swifter 
footed but less enduring animal that flees before them. The 



stately buffalo is concjuered by the ceaseless assaults of the 
wolves ; the bear has bc(5n forced to succumb to tliein, and tlic 
fleet-footed stag iinds lus swift limbs iiowerless to escape the 
pursuing band, and liis brancliiiig liorns unable to resist their 
furious onset when once they oveutake him. 

In the passage from Ilabakkuk wliich has already been 
quoted, allusion is made to the ferocity of the WoH and the 
same characteristic is mentioned in several other parts of Scrip- 
ture. Tal^e, for example, Gen. xlix. 27 : “Benjamin sliall ravin 
as a wolf : in the morning he shall devour the prey, and at night 
he shall divide the spoil/* Or the passage in Ezekiel xxii. 27 : 
“ Her princes in the midst thereof are like wolves ravening the 
prey, to shed blood.** Or the well-known metaphor of our Lord 
in Matt. vii. 15 : “ Beware of false prophets, which come to you 
in sheep’s clothing, but inwardly they are ravening wolves.** 

That the Wolf is a special enemy to the shcei)-lbld is shown 
ill many parts of the Scriptures, both in the Old and New Tes- 
taments, especially in the latter. In John x. 1-1(3, Jesus coin- 
])ares himself to a good sluqdierd, who watchi^s over the fold, 
and, if the wolves should conic to take the sheep, would rather 
give iq) His life than they should succeed. But the false teachers 
are compared to bad shepherds, hired lor money, but having no 
interest in the sheep, and who therefore will not expose them- 
selves to dangijr in defence of their charge. 

This metaphor was for more effective in Palestine, and at that 
time, than it is in this country and at the present day. In this 
land, the sluspherd has no anxiety about the inroads of wild 
beasts, but in Palestine one of his chief cares was to keep watch 
at night lest . the wolves should attack the fold, and to drive them 
away himself in case they should do so. Therefore the shep- 
herd’s life was one which involved no small danger as well as 
anxiety, and the metaphor used by our Lord gains additional 
force from the knowledge of this fact. 

A similar nustaphor is used when Jesus wished to express in 
forcible terms the dangers to which the chosen seventy would 
oft be subjected, and the impossibility that they should be able 
to overcome the many perils with which they would be sur- 
rounded. “ Go your ways : behold, I send you forth as lambs 
among wolves ** (Luke x. 3). 

The well-known fact of the ravages of wolves among sheep has 
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been employed by the prophet Isaiali in two passages, wherein 
he foretells the ])eaoefiil state of the world when the kingdom of 
tlie Slessiah shall have been established: “The wolf .also shall 
dwell with the lamb, and the leopard shall lie down with the 
kid; and the ealf and the young lion and the fatling tog(»ther; 
and a litth* eliild sliall lead them ” (Is. xi. 6). Tlie second passage 
oc*c!irs ill fliapter lx v. 2.‘5-25, and is of a similar character : “ They 
shall not labour in vain, nor bring forth for trouble ; for they 
am tlie seed of the lilessod of the Lord, and their o/fspring with 

them. And it shall come to pass, that before they call, I will 
answer ; and while they are yet speaking, I will hear. The wolf 
and the lamb shall feed together, and the lion shall cat straw like 
the bullock : and dust shall be the serpent's meat. They shall 
not hurt nor destroy in all my holy mountain, saith the Lord.” 

Mr. Tristram several times met wolves while he was engaged 
in his travels, and mostly saw solitary specimens. One such 
encounter took place in the wilderness of Judah : “ On my way 
back, I met a fine solitary wolf, who watched me very coolly, at 
the distance of sixty yards, while I drew my charge and dropped 
a bullet down the barrel. Though I sent the ball into a rock 
between his legs as he stood looking at me in the wady, he was 
not sufficiently alarmed to do more than niov(5 on a little more 
quickly, ever and anon turning to look at me, while gradually 
incrciasing his distance. Darkness compelled me to desist from 
the chase, when he quietly turned and followed me at a respect- 
ful distance, lie was a magnificent animal, larger than any 
European wolf, and of a inueli lighter colour,*' 

Those who are acquainted with tJie cliaracter of the animal 
will appreciate the truthfulness of this description. The cautious 
prowl at a distance, the slow trot away when he fancied lie 
might be attacked, the reverted look, and the final turning back 
and following at a respectful distance, are all characteristic traits 
of the Wolf, no matter to what species it may belong, nor what 
country it may inhabit. 

On another occasion, wliile riding in the open plain of Gen- 
nesaret, the horse leaped over the hank of a little ditch, barely 
three feet in depth. After the horse had passed, and not until 

then, a Wolf started out of the ditch, literally from under the 
horse’s hoofs, and ran off. The animal had been crouching under 
the little bank, evidently watching for some cows and calves 
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which were grazing at a short distance, under the charge* of a 
Bedouin boy. The same author mentions that one of tlie monks 
belonging to the monastery at Marsaba had contrived to render a 
Wolf almost tame. Every evening at six o’clock the Wolf came 
regularly across the ravine, had a piece of bread, and then went 
back again. With the peculiar jealousy of all tamed animals, 
the Wolf would not suffer any of his companions to partake of 
his good fortune. Sovenil of them would sometimes accompany 
liim, but as soon as they came under the wall of the monastery 
lie always drove them away. 

The inhabitants of Palestine say that the Wolves of that 
country are not gregarious, and that they hunt singly, or at most 
in little packs of few in number. Still they dread the animal 
exceedingly, and say that one Wolf will do more damage in a 
flock of sheep than a whole pack of jackals. 

As a general rule, the Syrian wolf, like the Syrian bear, is of 
a lighter colour than its European relatives, and appears to be a 
larger and stronger animal. 


THE FOX OR JACKAL. 


The two animals comprehended under one name — Tlie Jackal— its numbers in 
ancient and modem Palestine — General habits of the Jackal — Localities wliero 
the Jackal is found— Samson, and the three hundreii “ foxes ’’— Popular 
objections to the narrative — ^’Flio required inimber esisily obtained — Signor 
Piero tti’s remarks upon the Jackal— An niiplcasjuit jKisation— How the lields 
were set on fire — The dread of fire inherent in wild Iwasts — The truth of tlie 
narrative proved — ^The Fox and Jackal destructive among grapes — Allusions 
to the Fox in the New Testament — Partially tamed Foxes. 

Thebe are several passages in the Old Testament in which the 
word Fox occurs, and it is almost certain that the Hebrew word 
Shtidl, which is rendered in our translation as Fox, is used rather 
loosely, and refers in some places to the Jackal, and in otliers to 
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tlie Fox. Wo will first tiik(5 those passages in which the former 
rendering of the word is evidently tlie right one, and will begin 
by examining those characteristics of the animal which ailbrd 
grounds for such an assertion. 

Even at the present time, the Jackal is i^xtremely plentiful in 
Palestine ; and as the numbers of wild beasts have much de- 
creased in inodcun days, the animals must liavc been even more* 
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numerous than they are at present. It is an esscmtially noc- 
turnal and gregfirious animal. During the whole of the day the 
Jackals lie concealed in their holes or hiding-places, which are 
usually cavities in the rocks, in tombs, or among ruins. At 
nightfall they issue from their dens, and form themselves into 
packs, often consisting of several hundred individuals, and prowl 
about in search of food. Carrion of various kinds forms their 
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chief subsistence, and they perform in tlie country much the 
same task as is fulfilled by the dogs in the cities. 

If any aniiiial should be killed, or even sev(u*ely wounded, the 
Jackals are sure to find it out and to devour it before the day- 
break. They will scent out tlie track of the hunter, and feed 
upon the oflal of the beasts which he has slain. If the body of 
a human being were to be left on the ground, the Jackals would 
certainly leave but little traces of it ; and in the olden times of 
warfare, they must have held high revelry in the battle-field 
after the armies had retired. It is to tliis propensity of the 
Jackal that David refers — himself a man of war, who had 
fought on many a battle-field, and must have seen the carcases 
of the slain inaughul by these nocturnal prowlers : “ Those that 
seek my soul, to destroy it, shall go into the lower parts of the 
earth. They shall'fall by the sword ; they shall be a portion for 
foxes” (Fs. Ixiii. 9, 10). Being wild beasts, afraid of man, and 
too cowardly to attack him even when reudcjred furious by 
hunger, and powerful by force of numbers, they keep aloof from 
towns and cities, and live in the uninhabited parts of the 
country. Therefore the prophet Jeremiah, in his Book of 
Lamentations, makes use of the following forcible image, when 
deploring the pitiful state into which Judma had fallen : “ For 
this our heart is faint; for these things our eyes are dim: 
beca\ise of the mountain of Zion, which is desolate, the foxes 
walk upon it ” (Lam. v. IV). And Ezekiel makes use of a similar 
image : “ 0 Israel, thy prophets are like foxes in the desert.” 

But, by far the most important passage in which the Fox 
is mentioned, is that wherein is recorded the grotesque 
vengeance of Samson upon the riiilistines : “ And Samson went 
and caught three hundred foxes, and took firebrands, and turned 
tail to tail, and put a firebrand in the midst between two tails. 
And when he had set tlie brands on lire, he let them go into the 
standing corn of tlie Philistines, and burnt up both the shocks 
and also the standing corn, with the vineyards and olives” 
(Judges XV. 4, 5). Now, as this is one of the passages of Holy Writ 
to which great objections have been taken, it will be as well to 
examine these objections, and see whether they have any real 
force. The first of these objections is, that the number of foxes 
is far too great to have been caught at one time, and to this 
objection two answers have been given. The first answer is, that 
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they need not h;ive hoon caught at once, hut l>y decrees, and 
kept until wniitiHi. T^ut the general ton a* ol* tin? narrative is 
undoubtedly in flxvoiir of the supposition tliat tliis act of Samson 
was unpremeditated, and that it was carrieii into oi)eration at 
once, before his an^^er liad cooled. Tlie second answer is, that 
tlie requisite nuinlier of Foxes ini.i'lit Jiave been miraculously 
sent to Samson for tliis special purpose. TJiis theory is really 
so foolish and utterly untenable, that I only mention it because 
it has been put forward. It fails on two grounds: the first 
being that a miracle would hardly have been wrought to enable 
Samson to revenge himself in so cruel and iinjustifiable a 
manner ; and the second, that there was not the least necessity 
for any miracle at all.. 

If we put out of our minds the idea of the English Fox, an 
animal comparatively scarce in this country, and solitary in its 
habits, and substitute the extremely plentiful and gregarious 
Jackal, wandering in troops by night, and easily decoyed by 
hunger into a trap, we shall see that double the number might 
have been taken, if needful. Moreover, it is not to be imagineil 
that Samson caught them all with his own hand. He was at 
the head of his people, and had many subordinates at his 
command, so that a large number of hunters might have been 
employed simultaneously in the capture. In corroboration of 
this point, I insert an extremely valuable extract from Signor 
Pierotti’s work, in which he makes reference to this very portion 
of the sacred history : — 

“ It is still very abundant near Gaza, Askalon, Ashdod, Ekron, 
and Ramleh. I have frequently met with it during my wan- 
derings by night, and on one occasion had an excellent oppor- 
tunity of appreciating tlieir number and their noise. 

" One evening in the month of January 1857, while it was 
raining a perfect deluge, I was obliged, owing to the dangerous 
illness of a friend, to return from Jerusalem to Jaffa The depth 
of snow on the road over a great part of the mountain, tlie 
clayey mud in the plain, and the darkness of the night, pre- 
vented my advancing quickly ; so that about half-past three in 
the morning I arrived on the bank of* a small torrent, about 
half an houFs journey to the east of Bamleh. I wished to 
cross: my horse at first refused, but, on my spurring it, ad- . 
vanced and at once sank up to the breast, followed of course by 
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my legs, thus teaching me to respect the instinct of an Arab 
horse for the future. 

" There I stuck, without the possibility of escape, and consoled 
my horse and myself with some provisions that I had in my 
saddle-bags, shouting and singing at intervals, in the hope of 
obtaining succour, and of preventing accidents, as I knew that 
the year before a mule in the same position had been mistaken 
for a wild beast, and killed. The darkness was profound, and 
the wind very high ; but, happily, it was not cold ; for the only 
things attracted by my calls were numbers of jackals, who 
remained at a certain distance from me, and responded to my 
cries, especially when I tried to imitate them, as though they 
took me for their music-master. 

“ About five o’clock, one of the guards of the English con- 
.sulate at Jerusalem came from Eamleh and discovered my state. 
He charitably returned thither, and brought some men, who 
c.xtricated me and my horse from our unpleasant bath, which, as 
may be supposed, was not beneficial to our legs. 

“ During this most uncomfortable night, I had good oppor- 
tunity of ascertaining that, if anothiir Samson had wished to 
burn again the crops in the country of the Philistines, he would 
have had no difficulty in finding more than three hundred 
jackals, and catching as many as ho wanted in springs, traps, 
or pitfalls. (See Ps. cxl. 5.)” 

Tlio reader will now see that there was not the least difficulty 
in procuring the requisite nuir.bcr of animals, and that con- 
sequently the first objection to the truth of the story is dis- 
posed of. 

We will now proceed to the second objection, which is, that if 
the animals were tied tail to tail, they would remain on or near 
the same spot, because they would pull in different directions, 
and that, rather than run about, they would turn round and 
fight each other. Now, in the first place, we are nowhere told 
that the tails of the foxes, or jackals, were, placed in contact with 
each other, and it is probable that some little space was left 
between them. Tliat animals so tied would not run in a straight 
line is evident enough, and this was exactly the effect which 
Samson wished to produce. Had they been at liberty, and the 
fiery brand fastened to their tails, they would have run straight 
to their dens, and produced but little effect. But their captor^ 
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witli cruel inj:;einiity, had foreseen this contingency, and, by 
the niet)io(l of securing them wliich he ado])te(l, forced them to 
pursue a devious course, each aninuil trying to escape from the 
dreaded firebrand, and struggling in vain oiuleavours to drag its 
companion towards its own particular den. 

All wild animals have an instinctive dread of fire ; and there 
is none, not even the fierce and courageous lion, that dares enter 
within the. glare of the bivouac fire. A lion has even been 
struck in the face with a burning brand, and has not ventured 
to attack tlie man that wielded so dreadful a weapon. Con.S(?- 
(piontly it may be imagined that the unfortunate animals that 
were usi'd bv Samson for his vindictive purpose, must have been 
filled with terror at the burning brands which they dragged after 
them, and the blaze of the fire which was kindhid wherever 
they went. They would have no leisure to fight, and would only 
think of eseai)ing from the dread and unintelligible enemy which 
pursued them. 

When a prairie takes fire, all the wild inhabitants ilee in 
teiTor, and never think of attacking each other, so that the bear, 
the wolf, the cougar, the deer, and the wild swine, may all be 
seen huddled together, their natural antagonism quelled in the 
presence of a common foe. So it must have been with tluj 
miserable animals which were made the unconscious instruments 
of destruction. That they would stand still when a burning 
brand was between them, and when Haines sprang up around 
them, is absurd. That they would pull in exactly opposite 
directions with jirecisely balanced force is equally improbable, 
and it is therefore evident that they w'ould pursue a devious 
path, the stronger of the two dragging the weaker, but being 
jerked out of a straight course and impeded by the resistance 
which it would offer. That they would stand on the same spot 
and fight has been shown to be contrary to the custom of 
animals under similar circumstances. 

Thus it^will be seen that every objection not only falls to the 
ground, but carries its own refutation, thus vindicating tliis 
(ipisode in sacred history, and showing, that not only were the 
circumstances possible, but that they were highly probable. Of 
course every one of the wretched animals must have been ulti- 
mately burned to death, after suffering a prolonged torture from 
the firebrand that was attached to it. Such a consideration 
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would, however, liave had no effect for deterring Samson from 
eniidoying them. The Orientals are never sparing of pain, even 
when inflicted upon human beings, and in too many cases they 
seem utterly unabhj even to comprehend the cruelty of which 
tliey are guilty. And Samson was by no means a favourable 
specimen of his countrymen, lie was the veiy incarnation of 
strength, but was as morally w'eak as he was corporeally power- 
ful ; and to that weakness he owed his fall. Neither does he 
seem to poss(‘ss the Icjist trace of forbearance any more thjin of 
self-control, but he yields to his own undisciplined nature, places 
hims(}lf, and through him the whole Lsraelilish nation, in 
jeopardy, and then, with a grim humour, scatters destruction on 
every side in revenge for the troubles which he has brought 
upon himself by his own acts. 

Th(^re is a passage in the Old Testament which is tolerably 
familiar to most students of the Scriptures : “ Take us the foxes, 
the little foxes, that spoil the vines, for our vines have tender 
grapes ” (Solomon’s Song, ii. 15). lu this passage allusion is 
made to the peculiar fondiusss for grapes and several other fruits 
which exist both in the Ibx and the Jacjkal. Even the dormjs- 
tieated dog is often fond of ripe fruits, and will make great 
havo(; among the gooseberry bushes and the strawberry beds. 
But botli the Fox and the Jackal dis])lay a wonderful predileci- 
tion foi- th(‘ grape above all other fruib and even when confined 
and partly tamed, it is scarcely possible to plciise them better 
than by ollering theiri a bunch of ])erfectly ripe grapes. The 
well-known fable of the fox and the grapes will occur to the 
mind of every oiiii who reads the passage; which has just been 
quoted. 

Th(;re are two instances in the New Testament where the Fox 
is mentioned, and in both cases the allusion is made by the Tjord 
himself. The first of these passages is the touching and well- 
known r(;proach, “ The foxes have holes, and the birds of the air 
have n(‘sts, but the Son of Man hath not where to lay his head ” 
(Matt. viii. 20). The second passage is that in which He speaks 
of Herod as “ that fox,” selecting a term which well expressed 
tli« character of the cruel and cunning ruler to whom it was 
applied. 

The reader will remember that, in the history of the last- 
mentioned animal an anecdote is told of a semi-tamed wolf that 
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used to come every evening for the purpose of receiving a piece 
of bread. At the same iiioiiiusttfiy, tliive fo.xi‘s u.sc(l to enjoy a 
similar privilege. Tliey came n'gnlarly to tlm appointed ])laco, 
which was not that which the wolf frcfjuented, and nscd to howl 
until their expected meal was given to them. Several eom- 
pauioiis generally accompanied them, but were always jealously 
driven away before the monks appeared with the bread. 


THli: HYiENA. 

TJie ITvwua not mcutioncil hy namt\ but evi(h.*ntly aHiidcd to — ^Si^ification of 
the word Xahua — Traiisltitod in the Soptuiif'int ns Jfyiena- A scciw ilcscribod 
by tlie prophet Isaiah — Tlie Ifyaoja phoiiifiil in Palestine at the present day 
— its well-known cowardice and fear of tnun — Tin? uses of the Jlyania and tlie 
\’hich it renders -The ]>artictilar species of Ilyaiiia — The ilytuna in 
the burial-grounds — Hunting the liyn^na - Curious superstition respecting the 
tulis laiiic ]»ropeities of its skin —Precautions adopted in flaying it— Popular 
legt'r Is of the Hvieiia and its inagitral [Miwers ~ The cavern home of the Hyoena 
TI > valley of Ztdjoini. 


ALTHOuriH in our version of the Scriptures the Hyaena is not 
luentioiiecl by that name, there are two passa^^es in tlie Old 
Testament which evidently refer to that animal, and therefore it 
is described in these ])a<^es. If the reader will rider to thi^ 
prophet Jeremiah, xii. 7-9, he will find these words : “ I 
liave forsaken mine house, I have left mine heritage; I have 
given the dearly beloved of my soul into the hand of her 
enemies. Mine heritage is unto me as a lion. in the forest; it 
crieth out against me : therefore have I hated it. Mine heritagi; 
is unto me as a speckleil bird ; the birds round about are against 
her: come ye, assemble all the beasts of the field, come to 
devour.” Now, the word zaiva signifies something that is 
streaked, and in the Authorized Vernon it is rendered as a 
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speckled bird. 13ut in the Septuagiiit it is rendered as Hyjcna, 
and tliis translation is thought by /nany critical writers to be 
the true one. It is certain that the word znhua is one of the 
four names by which the Tahnudical writers mention the Ilyicna, 
Avhen treating of ii;s character; and it is etpially certain that 
s-uch a rendering makes the passage more forcible, and is in 
])erfect accjordancc with the habits of predacious animals. 

The whole scene which the Prophet thus describes was evi- 
dently familiar to him. First, we have the image of a deserted 
country, alIow(id to be ovenmn with wild beasts. Tlnui we have 
the lion, wliicli lias struck down its prey, roaring with exultation, 
and defying any adversary to hike it fipm him. Then, the lion 
having eaten his fill and gone away, we have the Ilyrcnas, vul- 
tiiRis, and other carrion-eating creatures, assimibling around the 
carcase, and hastening to devour it. This is a scene which has 
been witnessed by many hunters ivho have pursued their sport 
in lands where lions, hyanias, and vultures are found; and all 
tliese crcMiturcs were inhabitants of Palestine at the time when 
Jeremiah wrote. 

At the jircscnt day, the Hyiena is still plentiful in Palestine, 
though in the course of the last few years its numbers have 
•sensibly diminished. The solitary traveller, wlien passing by 
night from one town to another, often falls in with the Ilyajiia, 
but need sutler no fi»ar, as it will not attack a human being, and 
prefers to slink out of his way. But dead, and dying, or 
wounded animals are the objects for which it searches’; and 
when it finds them, it devours the whole of its prey. The lion 
will strike down an antcloj)e, an ox, or a goat — will tear off its 
flesh with its long fangs, and lick tlie bones with its rough 
tongue until they are <pute cleaned. The wolves and jackals 
will follow the lion, and eat every soft portion of the dead 
animal, while the vultures will fight with them for the coveted 
morsels. But the Hyajiia is a more acet)mplished scavenger 
than lion, wolf, jackal, or vulture; for it will eat the very bones 
themselves, its tremendou.sly-powerful jaws and firmly-set teeth 
enabling, it to crush even the leg-bone of an ox, and its un- 
paralleled digestive powers enabling it to assimilate the sharp 
and haixl fragments which would kill any creature not con- 
stituted like itself. 

In a wild, or even a partially-inhabited country, the Ilyicna 
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is, theivfore, a most useful animal. It may occasionally kill a 
crippled or weakly ox, and sometimes carry off a sheep ; but, 
even in tliot case, no vmy great liarm is done, for it does not 
meddle with any animal tJiat can i*esist. Ihit these few delin- 
quencies are more than compensated by the great S(?rvices whicli 
it renders as scavenger, consuming those substances wliicli even 
the lion cannot eat, and thus acting as a scavenger in removing 
objects which would bo offensive to sight and injurious to 
health. 

The species which is mentioned in the Scriptures is the Striped 
Hyaena {Ilyaim striata ) ; but the habits of all tlie species are 
almost exactly similar, yfo. are told by travellers of certain 
towns in different parts of Africa which would be unendurable 
but for the Hytenas. With the disregard for human life which 
prevails throughout all savage portions of that country, tlie rulem 
of these towns order executions almost daily, the bodies of the 
victims being allowed to lie where they happened to fall. JJ'o 
one chooses to touch them, lest they should also he added to the 
list of victims, and the decomposing bodies would soon cause a 
pestilence but for the Hyaenas, who assemble at night round 
the bodies, and by the next morning have left scarcely a trace of 
the murdered men. 

Ev(m ill Pahjstiiic, and in the present day, the Hyaena will 
endeavour to rifle the grave, and to drag out the interred corpse. 
The bodies of the rich arc buried in rocky caves, whose entrances 
are closed with heavy stones, wdiich the Hymna cjinnot move ; 
hut those of the poor, which are buried in the ground, must be 
defended by stones heaped over them. Even when this pre- 
caution is taken, the Hyaena will sometimes find out a weak 
spot, drag out the body, and devour it. 

In conseqiHJiice of this propensity, the inhabitants have an 
utter detestation of. the animal. They catch it whenever they 
can, in pitfells or snares, using precisely tlie same means as were 
employed two thousand years ago ; or tliey hunt it to its den, 
and then kill it, stripping off the hide, and carrying it about still 
wet, receiving a small sum of money from those to whom they 
show it. Afterwards the skin is dressed, by rul)bing it with lime 
and salt, and steeping it in the wraters of the Dead Sea. It is then 
made into sandals and leggings, which are thought to he power- 
ful charms, and to defend the wearer from the Hyoona’s bite. 
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They always observe certain .sii])erstitioiis ])recautions in flay- 
ing the (lead animal. 15elieving that the scent of the flesh 
would corrupt the air, they invariably take the carcase to the 
leeward of tlui tents bedbre they strip olf tlie skin. Even in the 
animal which has been k(>pt for years in a (jage, and has eahm 
nothing but flush meat, the odour is too powerful to be agreeable, 
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as T can testify from practical exi)erience when dissecting a 
IIya?na that had diinl in the Zoological Gardens ; and it is evident 
that the scent of an animal that has lived all its life on carrion 
must be almost unbearable. The skin being removed, the carcase 
is burnt, because the huntei’s think that by this process the 
other Hyamas arci prevented from finding the body of their 
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eomrado, aiul eitlicr avenging its doatli or taking warning bv 
its fait*. 

Snpoi’stitions seem to bo singularly prevalent concerning the 
Hyaena. In Palestine, there, is a ])revalent idea that if a llyiena 
meets a solitary man at night, it can enchant In’m in such a 
manner as to make him follow it through thickets and over 
rocks, until he is (piite exhausted, and falls an unresisting prey ; 
but that over two p(U*sons he has no such influence, and therefore 
a solitary traveller is gravtdy advised to call for* help as soon as 
he sees a Jlyauia, because tiio fiiscination of the beast would 1x5 
neutralized by the presence of a second person. So tirinly is 
this idea rooted in the minds of the inhabitants, that they will 
never travel by night, unless they can find at least one companion 
in their journey. 

In Northern Africa there ai-e many strang(5 superstitions con- 
nected with this animal, one of the most curious of which is 
founded on its well-known cowardice. The Aral)S fancy that 
any weapon which has killed a Ilyicna, whether it be gun, 
sword, spear, or dagger, is thcnci'forth unfit to b(5 used in war- 
fare. ‘‘ Throw away that sword,” said an Arab to a French 
officer, who had killed a Hy{ena, " it has slain the Tlytcna, and it 
will be treacheinus to you.” 

At the present day, its numbers arc not nearly so great in 
Palestine as they used to be, and are decreasing annually. The 
cause of this diminution lies, according to Signor Pierotti, more 
in the destruction of forests than in the increase of ])opulation 
and the use of fire-arms, though the two latter causes have 
undoubtedly considerable influence. 

There is a very interesting account by Mr. IVistram of the 
haunt of these animals. While exploring the deserted quarries 
of Es Sumrah, between Beth-arabah and Bethel, he came upon a 
wonderful mass of hyieriinc relics. The quarries in which 'were 
lying the half-hewn blocks, scored with the marks of wedges, 
had evidently formed the resort of Ilytenas for a long scries of 
years. '‘Vast hea])S of bones of camels, oxen, and sheep had 
been collected by these animals, in some places to the dejith of 
two or three feet, and on one spot I counted the skulls of s(5V(!n 
camels. There were no traces whatever of any human remains. 
We had here a beautiful recent illustration of the mode of 
foundation of the old boms caverns, so vjilualsle to the geologist. 
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TIie.se bones must all have been brought in by the Hyaenas, as 
no camel or sheci) could possibly have entered the caverns alive, 
nor could any Hoods have wash(;d them in. Near the entrance 
where the water percolates, they were already forming a soft 
breccia.” 

The second allusion to the Hyaena is made in 1 Sam. xiii. 18, 
“ Another company turned to the way of the border that looketh 
to the Valh'.y of Zeboim towards the wilderness,” i.e, to the 
Valley of Hyaenas. 

The colour of the Strijied Hyaena varies according to its age. 
When young, as is the case with many creatures, birds as well 
as mammals, the stripes from which it derives its name are 
much more strongly marked than in the adult specimen. The 
general hue of the fur is a pale gi'ey-brown, over which are 
drawn a number of dark stripes, extending along the ribs and 
across tlio limbs. 

In the young animal these stripes are nearly twice as dark 
and twice as wide as in the adidt, and they likewise appear on 
the face and on other parts of the body, whence they afterwards 
vanish. The fur is always rough; and along the .spine, and e.spe- 
cially over the neck and shoulders, it is developed into a kiml 
of mane, which gives a very iierce aspect to the animal. The 
illustration shows a group of Hyamas coming to feed on the 
rcilics of a dead animal. The jackals and vultures have eaten as 
much of the flesh as they can manage, and the vultures are 
sitting, gorged, round the stripped bones. 'File Hycenas are now 
coming u]j to jilay their part as scavengers, and have already 
begun to break up the bone.s in their crushing-mills of jaws. 
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TPIE WEASEL. 


l)itH«’ulty of Mt^ulifyiiig tliu AVcusol <»f Si*.riptiiiv--'rhc Woasfl of Palostim* *- 
Snggestod id»‘ntitv with tli»' 


Tiik word Weasel occurs once in the ffoly Scriptures, Jiinl 
thei*eforc it is necessary that tlie aniiual should he iiKuilioned. 
Tliei*e is a gi*eat controversy resjpecting the iilentiiication of tin* 
animal, inasmuch as there is nothing in the context which gives 
the slightest indication of its appearance or haluts. 

The passage in (question is that which prohibits the Weasel and 
the mouse as unclean animals (see Lev. xi. 29). Now the word 
which is here translated Weasel is Cholcd, or (^hoVd; and, I 
believe, never occurs again in the whole of the Old Testament. 
Afr. W. Houghton conjcctui*es that the Hebrew word Choled is 
identical with the Arabic Chuld and the Syriac Chultlo, both 
words signifying a mole ; and therefore infers that the unclean 
animal in (juestion is not a Weasel, but a kind of mole. 

The Weasel does exist in ralestine, and seems to be as jdentiful 
there as in our own country. Indeed, the whole tribe of Weasels 
is well represented, and the polecat is seen there as widl as the 
Weasel. 

It has been suggested with much probability, that, as is 
clearly the case in many instances, several animals have been 
included in the general term Weasel, and that among them may 
be reckoned the common ichneumon {HvqieaicH), which is one of 
the most plentiful of animals in Palestine, and which may be 
met daily. 

The Septuagint favours the interpretation of Weasel, aiul, as 
there is no evidence on either side, there we may allow the 
question to rest. As, however, the word only occurs once, and 
as the animal, whatever it may be, is evidently of no particular 
importance, we may reserve our sipace for the animals which 
have more important bearings upon the Holy Scriptures. The 
subject will be again mentioned in the account of the Mole of 
the Old Testament. 
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Tninslntinn of tho llehrew word AnaJcah — The Shrew-mouse of Palestine — 
Etymology of the wonl - 'Pho flccko or Fan-foot, its hahits and peculiar cry— 
Repugnance felt hy the Arabs of the present day towards the Gecko. 


Why the Hebrew word Anakah should have been translated in 
our version as Fen'et there is little ground for conjecture. 

Tlie name occurs among the various creeping things that Avere 
reckoned as unclean, and were prohibited as food (see Lev. xi. 
29, 30) : “ These also shall be unclean unto you among the 
creeping things that crecipeth upon the earth : the weasel, and 
the mouse, and the tortoise after his kind, and the ferret, and the 
chameleon, and the lizard, and the snail, and the mole.” Now 
the word in question is translated in the Septuagint as the 
!Mygale, or Slirew-mousc, and it is probable that this animal was 
accepted by the »Tews as the Anakah. But, whether or not it 
was the Shrew-mouse, it is certain that it is not the animal which 
we call the Finret. Mr. Tristram suggests that the etymology 
of the name, ij-. Anakah, the Groancr, or Sigher, points to some 
creature which utters a mournful (jry. And as the animal in 
question is classed among tho creeping things, lie offers a con- 
jecture that the Gccjko, Wall-lizard, or Fan-foot, may be the 
true interprcitation of the word. 

Being oiie of the lizards, it belongs to the creeping things,” 
and frecpiently utters a mournful sound like the word “ geck-o.” 
It is exceedingly plentiful, and inhabits the interior of houses, 
where it can find the ilies and other insects on Avhich it lives. 
On account of the structui'e of the toes, each of which is ilat- 
tened into a disk-like form, and furnished on the under surface 
with a series of plates like those on tho back of the sucking-fish, 
it can walk up a smooth, perpendicular wall with perfect ease, 
and can even cling to the ceiling like the flies on which it feeds. 

Tlie structure of the feet enables it to move about without 
the least sound, and at first an observer is apt to be rather 
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startled at the mournful cry, and at the silent rapidity with 
which it daHs from pla(?e to ]>lace. 

The Arabs (^f the present day aiv horribly afraid of the (Jecko, 
thinking that it poisons everything that it touches, and an^ even 
more terrified than are ignorant people in England when they 
see a toad. Both creatures are equally repulsive in aspect, and 
equally harmless towards the human race. 


THE BADGER. 


Difficulty in identifying the Tachmli of Scriptniv—llcfcreiu'os to “ Hadf^ors’ 
skins” — Tlio Dugong thought to ho the HadgiM’ — The Bedouin sainlals — 
Nafiiro of tho inaforials for tliuTahcniaclc^irabits of the Badges -The R|)tM*i«'s 
found in Palestine— Uses of the Badgers’ skins — Looseness of zoological 
terms. 


Until very lately, there was much difficulty in ascertaining 
whether the word Tachash has been rightly trjinslated as 
Badger. It occurs in several parts of the Stjriptures, and almost 
invariably is used in relation to a skin or fur of some sort. We 
will first examine the passages in which the Badger is men- 
tioned, and then proceed to identify the animal. 

Nearly all the references to the Badger occur in the book of 
Exodus, and form part of the directions for constructing the 
Tabernacle and its contents. Tlie first notice of the word occurs 
in Exodus xxv. 5, where the people of Israel are ordered to 
bring their offerings for the sanctuary, among which offerings arc 
gold, silver, and brass, blue, puiqjle, and scarlet, fine linen, goats’ 
hair, rams’ skins dyed red, badgers’ skins, and shittim wood — all 
these to be used in the construction of the Tabernacle. Then a 
little farther on, in chajjter xxvi. 14, we find one of tlui special 
uses to which the badgers’ skins were to be put, namely, to make 
the outer covering or roof of the tabernacle. Another use for 
the badgers’ skins was to form an outer covering for tho ark, table 
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of shewbread, ami other furniture of the Tabernacle, when the 
people were on the inarch. 

Ill all these cases the badger-skin is used as a covering to 
defend a building or costly furniture, but there is one example 
where it is employed for a different purpose. This passage 
occurs in the book of Ezekiel, chapter xvi. 10. The prophet is 
speaking of Jerusalem under the image of a woman, and uses 
these words, “ 1 anointed thee with oil ; I clothed thee also with 
broidered work, and shod thee with badger s skin, and I girded 
thee about with fine linen, and I covered thee with silk. I 
decked thee also with ornaments, and 1 put bracelets upon thy 
hands, and a chain upon thy neck, and I put a jewel on thy 
forehead, and earrings in thine ears, and a beautiful crown upon 
thine head.” 

So we have here the fact, that the same material which was 
used for the covering of the Tabernacle, and of tl)e sacred furni- 
ture, could also be used for the manufacture of shoes. This 
passage is the more valuable bciiause of an inference which may 
1)0 drawn from it. The reader will sec that the badger-skin, 
whatever it may have been, must have been something of con- 
sidcjrable value, and therefore, in all j)robability, something of 
much rarity. 

In the present instance, it is classed with the most luxurious 
robes that were known in those days, and it is worthy of special 
mention among the bracelet, earrings, necklace, and coronal with 
w'hich the symbolized city was adorned. If the reader will now 
refer to the passage in which the children of Israel were com- 
manded to bring their on'eriiigs, he will see that in those cases 
also the badger-skins were ranked with the costliest articles of 
a])])arel that could be found, and had evidently been bimight 
from Egypt, the peculiar home of all the arts ; together with the 
vast quantity of gold and jewels which were used for the same 
sacred pur])os(?. 

Now we find that the badger-skins in question must possess 
three qualities : they must be costly, they must be cajiable of 
forming a defence against the weather, and they must be strong • 
enough to be employed in the manufacture of shoes. If we 
acceiit the word Tacliash as signifying a lladgcr, we shall find 
that these conditions have been fulfilled. 

But many commentators have thought that badger-skins could 
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not have been piwured in suflicient immhers lor purpose, 
and have therefore eonjeetured that some oth(*r iininial must be 
signified by tlie wonl Tachasli. 

A species of dugong (JlnUvorc himprichii) is the animal that 
has been selected as the Jladger of the. Scriptun's. It is one of 
the marine mammalia, and always lives near the shore, where it 
can find the various algie on which it feeds. It is a gregarious 
animal, and, as it frctiiumtly ascends rivers for some distance, it 
may be captured in sullicient numbers to make both its flesh 
and skin uscdul. Moreover, it is of considerable size, fourteen 
or fifteen feet in length being its usual dimensions, so that a 
comparatively small number of the skins woultl be ve(|uired for 
the coverijig of the Tabernacle. 

That shoes can be made of it is evident from the fact that at 
the present day shoes, or rather sandals, are mad(? from its hide, 
and are commonly used by the lledouins. Hut tlie very (pialities 
and peculiarities which render it a lit material for iluj sandal of a 
half-naked Bedouin Arab, who lias to walk continually over hard, 
hot, sandy, and rough ground, would surely make it unsuitable for 
the delicate shoes worn by a woman of rank who spends her 
time in the lioiise, and the rest of whose clothing is of tine linen 
and silk, embroidered with gold and jewels. In our own country, 
the hobnailed shoes of the plouglnnaii and the slight shoe of a 
lady are made of very difterent materials, and it is reasonable 
to conjecture that such was the case when the passage in (ques- 
tion was written. 

Then Dr. Iicjbinson, who admits that the hide of the dugong 
could hardly have been us(h 1 as the material for a lady’s shoe, 
thinks that it would have answered very well fiir tlie roof of the 
Tabernacle, because it was large, clumsy, and coarse. It seems 
strange that he did not also perceive that the two latter qualities 
would completely disqualify such skins for that service. Kvi^ry- 
thing clumsy and coarse was studiously prohibited, and nothing 
but the very best was considered fit for the Tabernacle of the 
Lord. By special revelation, Moses Avas instructed to procure, 
not merely the ordinary timber of the country for the frame- 
work — not only the fabrics which would keep out rain siiid 
wind — not simply the metals in common use, from which 
to make the lamps and other furniture — not the ordinary 
oils for supplying the lamps ; but, on the contrary, the finest 
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linen, tlie most elaborate embroidery, tlie rarest woods, the 
purest gold, tlie costliest gems, W(jre demanded, and nothing 
common or interior was accepted. The commonest material 
that was permitted was the long, soft fleece of rams* w'ool ; 
but, even in that case, the wool had to T)e dyed of the regal 
scarlet — a dye so rare and so costly that none but the 
wealthiest rulers could use it. Even the very oil that burned 
in the lamps must be the purest olive-oil, prepared expressly 
for that purpose. 

The very fact, therefore, that any article was plentiful and 
could easily be obtained, would be a proof that such article was 
not used for so sacred a purpose; while it is impossible that 
anything coarse and clumsy could have been accepted for the 
construction of that Tabernacle within which the Shekinah ever 
burned over the Mercy-scat — over which the cdoud rested by 
day, and the fire shone by night, visible external proofs of the 
Divine glory within. 

We therefore dismiss from our minds the possibility of accept- 
ing any material for it which was not exceptionably valuable, 
and which would be emiiloyed in the uses of ordinary life. The 
great object of the minutely-elaborate directions .wliich were 
given through iMoses to the Israelites was evidently to keep 
continually before their eyes the great truth that they owed all 
to ( iod, and that their costliest offerings were but acknowledg- 
ments of their dependence. 

We will now presume that the Tachash of the Pentateuch and 
Ezekiel is really the animal which we know by the name of 
Badger. It exists throughout the whole of the district traversed 
by the Israelites, though it is not very plentiful, nor is it easily 
taken. Had such b(?en the case, its fur would not have been 
employed in the service of the sanctuary. 

It is nocturnal in its habits, and very seldom is seen during 
the hours of daylight, so that it cannot be captured by chase. It 
is not gregarious, so that it cannot be taken in gi’eat numbers, as 
is the case with certain wild animals which have been thought 
to be the Tachash of Scripture. It is not a careless animal, so 
that it cannot be captured or killed without the exercise of con- 
siderable ingenuity, and the expenditure of much time and 
trouble. It is one of the burrowing animals, digging for itself 
a deep subtemnean home, and always ready whenever it is 
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iilanued to escape into the dark recesses of its ilwelling, from 
which it can scarcely be dislodged. 1 1 is not a large animal, so 
that a considerable nmiiber of skins would be required in order 
to make a covering which should overlap a structuro forty-five 
feet in length and fifteen in breadth. Were it a solibiry animal, 
there might be a ditliculty in procuring a sufllciont number of 
skins. But it is partly gregarious in its habits, living together 
in small laniilies, seven or eight being sometimes found to inhabit 
a single dw(?Iliiig-place. It is, therefore, suHiciently rare to makc3 
its skin valuable, and sulliriently ])lentifulio furnish the requisite 
number of skins. ^Vll these facts teiul to sliovv that the cost of 
such a covering must have been vciy great, even though it was 
the outermost, and, consequently, the least valuable of the four. 
It has been suggested that these skins weni only used to lay over 
the lines where the ditferent sets of coverings overlapped each 
other, and tliat, in consequence, they need not have been very 
niimerou.s. 

But we find that these same skins, which were evidently th(»se 
which formed the e.xtcriial roof, were used, when tluj Tabernacle 
was taken down, for the puq)0S0 of forming distinct coverings 
for the ark of tlie testimony, the table of shewbread, the seven- 
branched candlestick, the golden altar, the various vessels used in 
the ministrations, and lastly, the altar of sacrifice itself. Thus, 
wlien we recollect the dimensions of the ark, the table, the candle- 
stick, and the two altars, we shall see that, in order to make 
separate covers for them, a quantity of material would be usikI 
which would be amply sufficient to cover tlie whole roof of the 
Tabernacle, even if it had, as was mo.st probably the case, a ridged, 
and not a Hat roof. 

We now come to our next point, namely, the aptitude of the 
Badger’s skin to resist weather. Any one who has handled the 
skin of the Badger will acknowledge that a better material could 
hardly be found. Thc3 fur is long, thick, and, though light, is 
moderately stiff, the hairs falling over each other in such a 
manner as to throw off rain or snow as off a penthouse. And, 
as to the third point, namely, its possible use as a material for the 
manufacture of shoes, we may call to mind that the skin of the 
Badger is proverbially tough, and that this very quality has 
caused the animal to be subjected to most cruel treatment by a 
class of sporting men wliich is now almost extinct. 
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The Septuagiiit gives little assistance in determining the j)rccise 
nature of the Taehash, and rather seems to consider the word as 
expressive of the colour with which the fur was dyed than that of 
the animal from which it was taken. Still, it must he remem- 
bered that not only arc zoological terms used very loosely in the 
Scriptures, but that in Hebrew, as in all other languages, the 
sjxine combination of letters often ex[)resses two diflerent ideas, 
so that the word Taehash may (iipially signify a colour and an 
animal. Morcovcjr, it has been well pointed out that the repeated 
use of the word in the i)Iural number shows that it cannot 
refer to colour; while its almost invariable combination with 
the Hebrew word that signifies a skin imjdies that it does not 
refer to colour, but to an animal. 

What that animal may be, is, as 1 have already mentioned, 
conjectural. But, as the authoi-ized tmnslation renders the w’ord 
as Badger, and as this reading fulfils the (.*onditions necessary to 
its identification, and as no other reading does fulfil them, we 
cannot be very far wrong if we accei)t that translation as the 
correuit one, and assume the Tacdiash of the Scriptures to be tlie 
animal which we call by the name of Badger. 


THE REAR. 


The Syrian Bear— Identity of the Hebrew and Arabic titles — Its colour variable 
according to age — Bears oiico mmieroiis in Palestine, and now only occasionally 
seen — Reason for their diminntion --Pii'seiit localities of the Bear, {ind its 
favourite haunts — Food of the Bear — Its general habits - Its ravages aiiiong 
the tloeks — The Boar dangerous to mankind — The Bear robbed of hi*r whelps 
— Illustrative passages — Its iiiotle of fighting — Various references to the Bear, 
from the time of Samuel to that of St. John. 


Whatever doubt may exist as to the precise identity of 
various animals mentioned in the Scriptures, there is none what- 
(iver as to the creature which is frequently alluded to under the 
name of Be«"n*. 



The Hebrew word is Doh, and it. is a remarkable fact that the 
name of this animal in the Ainbic language is almost identical 
with the Hebrew term, namely, Dtfhh, The peculiar species of 
lliMir which inhabits ralestine is the Syrian Bear {Ursufi 
IsabelUmis), ami, tlnaigli it has been variously described by 
different eye-witnesses, there is no doubt that the same species 
was seen by them all. As is the case with many animals, the 
Syrian Bear changes its colour as it grows older. When a (uib, it is 
of a darkish brown, whiedi becoim's a light l)n»wn as it aj^proaches 
maturity. But, when it lias attained its full growth, it becomes 
cream-coloured, and each succeeding year seems to lighten its 
coat, so that a very old Bear is nearly as while as its relative of 
the Arctic I’egijms. Travclha-s, therefore, who have met the 
younger specimens, have described them as brown in hue, while 
those who have seen more .aged individuals have stated that 
the colour of the Syrian Bc^ar is white. 

Owing to the destruction of foi-ests, the Bear, which is essonlially 
a lover of the woods, has decreased considerably in number. Yet, 
even at the present time, specimens may be seen by the watchful 
traveller, mostly about the range of l.^il)anon, but sometimes at 
a considerable distance from that locality. Mr. Tiistvaiu, for 
examjde, sa^v it close to the Like of Oeniiesarei. “ W(i never 
met with so many wild animals as on one of tlios(‘. days. First 
of all, a wild boar got out of some scrub close to us, as we wen^ 
ascending the. valley. Then a deer was started below, ran uj) 
the cliff, ami wound along the ledge, ])assiiig close to us. Tlien 
a barge iehiieuiiion almo.st crossed my feet and ran into a cleft ; 
and, while cnde.avouriiig to trace him, I was amazed to see a 
brown Syrian Bear clumsily but rajiidly clamber down the 
rocks and cross the ravine. He was, however, far too cautious 
to get within hailing distance of any of the riflemen.” 

The same author mentions that some of the chief strongholds 
of this Bear are certain clefts in the face of a precipitous chasm 
through which the river Leontes flows. This river runs into the 
sea a few miles northward of Tyro, and assists in carrying off the 
melted snow^s from the Lebanon range of mountains. His 
description is so pi(jturesfpie, that it must be given in his own 
words. '' The channel, though a thousand feet decjp, was so 
narrow that the opposite ridge was within gunshot, looking 
down the giddy abyss, we could see the cliff’ on our side partially 
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coverod witli myrtle, buy, and cai)er hanging from the lissures, 
while the oi)positc sid(j was pert'orated wiili many shallow caves, 
till! inaccessible eyries o! vultures, eagh^s, and lanner falcons, which 
were sailing in multitudes around. The lower part had many 
ledges clad with shrubs, the strongholds of the Syrian Jiear, 
though inaccessible even to goats. Far beneath dashed the 
milk-white river, a silver line in a ruby setting of oleanders, 
roaring doubtless fiercely, but too distant to be lieard at the 
height on which we stood. This deft of the Leontes was the only 
true Alpine scenery w(i had nuit with in Palestine, and in any 
country, and amidst any mountains, it would fittract admi- 
ration.” 

On those elevated spots the Bear loves to dwell, and throughout 
the summer-tiiiie generally remains in such localities. For the 
Bear is one of the omnivorous animals, and is able to feed on 
veg(?table as well as animal substances, preferring the former 
when tluiy can be found. There is nothing that a Bear likes better 
than strawberries and similar fruits, among Avliicli it will revel 
throughout tlui whole I'ruit season, daintily ])icking the ripest 
berries, and becoming wonderfully fat by the constant banquet. 
Sometimes, when the fruits fail, it makes incursions among the 
cultivated grounds, and is noted for the ravages which it makes 
among a sort of vetcdi which is much gi-owii in th(j Holy Land. 

But during the colder months of the year the Bear changes 
its diet, and becomes carnivorous. Sometimes it contents itself 
with the various wild animals which it can secure, but some- 
times it descends to the lower plains, and seizes upon the goats 
and sheep in their pastures. This habit is referred to by David, 
in his well-known speech to Saul, when the king was trying to 
dissuade hijii from matching himself against the gigantic 
Philistine. “ And Saul said to David, Thou art not able to go 
against this IMiilistine to fight with him : for thou art but a 

youth, and he a man of war from his youth Thy servant 

kept his father’s slice]), and there came a lion and a bear, and 
took a lamb out of the Hock : and I went out after him, and 
smote him, and delivered it out of his liand; and when he arose 
against me, I caught him by the beard, and smote him, and slew 
him. Thy servant slew both the lion and the bear; and tin's 
unc.ircumcised Philistini* shall be as one of them, seeing he hjith 
defied the armies of the living God.” — 1 Sam. xvii. — IlG. 
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Though not geiuM-ixlly apt to attack mankind, it will do so it 
first attacked, and then becomes a most dangerous enemy. Set*, 
for example, that most graphic passage in the book of the 
prophet Amos, whose business as a herdsman must liave made 
him conversant with the habits, not only of the Hocks and herds 
which he kept, but of the wild beasts which might devour 
them : — “ Woe unto you that desire the day of the laml ! to 
what end is it for you ? the day of the Lord is darkness, and 
not light. As if a man diil flee from a lion, and a bear met 
him; or went into a house, and leaiuMl his hand on the wall, 
and a serpent bit him.” (v. 1!).) 

Another reference. i(t the dangm-ous character of the Bear is 
made in 2 Kings li. 28, 24, in which is recorded that two she- 
bears came out of the wockI near Bethel, and killed forty-two of 
the children that mocked at Klisha. 

As the Bear is not swift of foot, but rather cinm.sy in its 
movements, it cannot hoi)e to take the nimbler animals in open 
chase. It prefers to lie in wait for them in the bushes, and to 
strike them down with a sudden blow of its paw, a teri'ible 
weapon, whi(*h it can wield as effectively as the lion uses its 
claws. An allnsioii to this habit is made in tlui Lamentations 
of Jeremiah (iii. 10), ‘'He was unto me as a hear lying in wait, 
and as a lion in secret idaees.” 

Harmless to man as it generally is, there arc occasions on 
wliicli it becomes a teniUe and relentless Ibe, not seeking to 
avoid his presence, but even searching for him, and attacking 
him as soon as seen. In the proi^or season of the year, limiters, 
or tliose wlio are travelling through those ]\arts of the country 
infested by the Bear, will sometimes find the cubs, generally 
two in number, their mother having left them in the den whihi 
she lias gone to search for food. Although they would not 
venture to take the initiative in {in attack upon either of the 
parents, they are glad of jiii oppoi-tniiity which enables tlujin to 
destroy one or two Bears without danger to tliemsclves. The, 
young Beiirs are easily killed or carried off, bec{inse at a very 
early age they are as confident as they arc weak, and do not try 
to escape when they see the hunters approaching. 

The only danger lies in the jiossibility that their deed may 
be discovered by the niotlier before they can esciipe from the 
locality, and, if slie should happen to return while the robbers 
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iiTO still ill the neighbourhood, a severe conflict is sure to follow. 
At any time jin angry B(iar is a terrible antagonist, especially if 
it b(‘, wounded with sulficicnt severity to cause pain, and not 
severely enougli to (jripplc its movements. Jhit, wlien to this 
easily-roused ferocity is added tlie fury of maternal feelings, it 
may bo imagined tliat the hunters have good reason to fear its 
attack. 

To all animals that rear their young is given a sublime and 
almost supernatural courage in defending their offspring, and 
from the lioness, that charges a host of armed men when her 
(Hibs are in danger, to the hen, which defies the soaring kite or 
jirowliiig fox, or to the sj)ider, that will give up her life rather 
tliaii abandon her yet unhatched brood, the same self-sacrificing 
spirit actuates them all. ilost terrible therefore is the wrath 
of a creiiture which possesses, as is the case of the Bear, the 
strongest maternal affections, added to great size, tremendous 
weapons, and gigantic strength. That the sight of a Bear 
bereaved of her young Avas well known to both writers and 
contemporary readers of the Old Testament, is evident from 
the fact that it is mentioned by several writers, and always 
as a familiar illustration of furious anger. See for example 
2 Sam. xvii. 8, when llushai is dissuading Absalom from fol- 
lowing the cautious counsel of Ahithoidiel, “ For thou kiiowest 
thy father and his men, that they be mighty men of war, and 
they be chafed in their minds as a bear robbed of her whelps 
in the field.” Solomon also, in the Proverbs (xvii. 12), uses 
the same image, “Let a bear robbed of her whelps meet a man, 
rather than a fool in his folly.” 

When the Bear fights, it delivers rapid strokes with its armeil 
paw, tearing and rending away everything that it strikes. A 
blow from a bear’s paw has been several times known to strip 
the entire skin, tog(?ther with tlie hair, from a man’s head, and, 
when fighting with dogs, to tear its enemies open as if each 
claw w^cre a chisel. This mode of fighting is clearly alluded to 
by the prophet ITosea, who seems, from the graphic force of his 
sentences, to have been an actual spectator of some such combat, 
“ I will meet them as a bear that is bereaved of her whelps, and 
will nmd the caul of their hejirt ” (Hos. xiii. 8). 

That the Bear was a well-known animal both in the carliei* 
and later times of the Scripture is also evident from the fact 
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that it Mas twice used as a symbol exhibited to a seer in a 
vision. The first of these passages occurs in the book of 
Daniel (vii. 5), when the prophet is dcscril)iiig the wonderful 
vision of the four beasts : — “ And lichold anotlier beast, a second, 
like to a bear, and it raised up itself on omi side, Jind it had 
three ribs in the mouth of it, between the teeth of it, and they 
said thus unto it. Arise, devour much flesh.” The second 
allusion occui*s in the Kevelation, the seven-headed and ten- 
crowned beast liaving a foi-iii like that of a leopanl, ])iit fe<it 
like tliose of a Bear. 


THE HEDGEHOG, OR BITTERN. 


Various readings of tho word Kippdd — The Jewish Bihiu and its object -The 
Syrian Hedgehog and its appearance —Its foiuliicss lor dry spots — The prophe- 
cies of Isaiah and Zephauiah, and their ])C!iriiig on tlie .subject— The Porcupine 
.suppo.sed to be the Kip])(xl — The Hedgehog and Porcupine oallcd by tin* .same 
iiaino in Greek and Arabic — Habits of the Porcupine — Its quills, and the 
manner of llieir sliedding. 

In our Authorized Bible, thei-e ai-e one or two passages where 
the Hebrew word Kippvd is translated as Bittkrn. For example, 
there is I.saiah xiv. 22, 2B, J w'ill (?iit off from J5ubylon the 
name, and remnant, and son and nepliew, saith the I.ord. I 
will also make it a possession for the bittern, and ])Ools of 
water, and I w'ill sweep it with the Ixisom of destruction, saith 
the Ii*)rd of liosts.” 

Then tliere is another passage of tlie same prophet 
(xxxiv. 11), “ But the cormorant and the bittern shall possess 
it (i.g. Idumea), the owd also and the raven shall dwell in it.” 
Tlie last mention of this creature occurs in Zephauiah ii. 14, 
"And flocks shall lie down in the midst of her (i.c. Nineveh), 
all the beasts of the nations : both the bittern and the cormorant 
shall lodge in the upper lintels of it; their voice shall sing in 
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tlie windows ; dosolaiion sliall be in the thresholds ; for he shall 
uncover the cedar- work.” 

Now, in tlio " Jewish School and .Family Bible,” a new literal 
transhition by Dr. A. Benisch, under the superintendence of 
the Chief Rabbi, the word Kipp&d is translated, not as Bittern, 
but Hedgeho" As I shall have to refer to this translation 
repeatedly in the course of the present work, I will give a few 
remjirks made by the translalor in the T^^’efaee. 



SYRIAN HKPlIKIIOi:. 

" I'rJictin nml hfthjrhoij »haU iV.”— Isa. x.wIv. 11 (.Towish liililo). 


After ])reinising that both ( -hristian and Jew agree in con- 
sidering the Old Testament as emanating from God, and 
reverencing it as such, he proceeds to say that the former, as 
holding himself absolved from the ceremonial law of the 
Mosaic dispensation, has not the interest in the exact significa- 
tion of every letter of the law which necessarily attaches itself 
to the Jew, who considers himself bound by that law, although 
some ceremonies, “ by their special reference to the Temple in 
Jerusalem and the actual existence of Israel in the Holy Land, 
j are at present not practicable.” 
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lie thi»n observes tliat the translators of the authorized 
Anglican version, wliosc many excellences he fully admits, 
could not be considered as free agents, as they were bound by 
the positive injunctions of their monarch, as well as by the less 
obvious, but more powerful inlluence of Christian authorities, 
to alter the original translation as little as possible, and to keep 
the ecclesiastical words. liOtaining, therefore, the renderings of 
the Anglican translalion wlienever it can be done without in- 
fringing uj)on absolute accur.icy, the translator has marked with 
great care various passage's when^ he has felt himst^lf obliged to 
give a dillerent rendering to the Hebrew. \Vhenevt*r words, 
especially such as are evidently the names of animals, cannot 
be rendered with any amount of probability, they have not been 
translateil at Jill, and to those about which there are good 
grounds of doubt a distinctive mark is allixed. 

Now to the word Hedgehog, by which the Hebrew Kippod 
is rendered, no such marking is attaelic'd in either of the. three 
quoted passages, and it is evident tlu'refore that the rendering is 
satisfactory to the liigliest outliorities on the Hebrew language. 
And we have the greater assurance of this accnra(*y, l»ecause, in 
the mere translation of the name of an animal, no doctrinal 
y)oint is involved, and so there can be no temptation to the 
ti-anshitor to he carried away by preconceived ideas, and to give 
to the word that rendering wliich may tend to establish his 
peculiar doctrinal idea.s. 

The Septuagint also translates Kippnd as €;^?i'09 {rrJnnvs) 
i.e. the Hedgehog, and this rendering is advocated by the 
eminent scholar Gesenius, who considers it to he formed from 
the Hebrew word lapcd^ i.e. contracted; reference being of 
course made to the Iledgeliog’s habit of rolling itself up when 
alarmed, and jiresenting only an array of bristles to the enemy. 
This derivation of the word is certainly more convincing than a 
suggestion which lias been made, that the Hebrew Kippod may 
signify the Hedgehog, liecause it res(3mbles the Arabic name of 
the same animal, viz. Kunfod. 

As therefore the word Kippod is translated as Hedgehog in 
the Septuagint and Jewish IUbh3, and as Bittern in the authorized 
version, we very naturally ask ourselves whether either or both 
of these animals inhabit Palestine and the neighbouring countries. 
We find that botli are plentiful even at the yircseiit day, and 
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that luoro than one species of Hedgehog Jiiid liitierii are known 
in the Holy T^ind. About tlie liittern we shall treat in good 
time, and will now take up the rendering of Hedgehog. 

There are at least two species of Hedgehog known in Pales- 
tine, that of the north being identical with our own well-known 
animal {Erinaveus Europems)^ and the other being a distinct 
species {Erinaceufi i^yriacua). The latter animal is the species 
. which has been chosen for illustration. It is smaller than its 
northern relative, lighhu* in colour, and, as maybe seen from the 
illustration, is rather different in general as])ect. 

Its habits are identical with those of the Euroixian Hedgehog. 
Like that animal it is carnivorous, feeding on worms, snails, 
frogs, lizards, snakes, and similar creatures, and occasionally 
d(ivouring the eggs and young of birds that make their nest on 
the ground. 

Small as is the Hedgehog, it can devour all such animals with 
]»erfeet eas(?, its jfiws and teeth being much stronger than might 
be anticipated from the sizc^ of their owner. 

One or two objections that have been made to the translation 
of the Kippod as Hedgehog must be mentioned, so that the 
reader may see what is said on botli sides in dubious cases. 
One objection is, that the Kippod is (in Isaiah xiv. 23) men- 
tioned ill connexion with pools of water, and that, as the 
Hedgehog prefers dry places to wet, whereas the Bittern is 
essentially a marsh-dweller, the latter rendering of the word is 
preferable to the former. Again, as the Kippod is said by 
Zephaniah to “lodge, in the upper lintels” and its “voice to 
sing in the windows,” it must be a bird, and not a quadruped. 
Wo will examine these passages separately, and see how they 
bear upon the subject. As to Zeidianiah ii. 13, the Jewish Bible 
treats the ])assage as follows : — “ And he will stretch out his hand 
against the north, and destroy Assyria ; and will make Nineveh 
a desolation, and arid like the desei*t. And droves shall crouch 
in the midst of her, all the animals of nations : both pelican and 
hedgehog (Kqqiod) shall lodge nightly in the knobs of it, a voice 
shall sing in the windows ; drought shall be in the thresholds, for 
he shall uin.’over tin? cedar-work.” 

Now the reader will see that, so far from the notion ol* 
marsh-land being connected with the Kij>p6d, the whole imagery 
of the prophecy turns upon the opposite characteristics of dcso • 
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latioii, aridity, and drought. The .same imagery is used in Tsaiah 
xxxiv. 7 — 12, which the Jewish Thhle reads as follows, “ For it 
is the day of the vengeance of the Eternal, and the year of re^ 
compenses for the quaiTel of Zion. And the brooks thereof 
shall be turned into pit(;li, and the dust thereof into brimstone, 
and the land thereof shall become btirning pitcli. It .shall not 
go out night nor day ; the smoke of it shall go up for ever ; from 
generation to generation it shsill lie waste; none shall pass 
through it for ever and ever. Pelican and hedgehog (Kippod) 
shall possess it ; owls also and ravens shall dwell in it ; and he 
shall stretch over it tlie line of de.soiation, and the stonc.s of 
emptiness.” And to the end of the chapter the sana? hh^i of 
drought, desolation, and solitude is carried out. 

Thus, even putting the (piestion in the simplest manner, we 
have two long passages which directly connect the Kippod with 
drought, aridity, and desolation, in opposition to one in which 
the Kippod and “ pools of water ” aie mentioixcd in pro-ximity to 
each other. Now the I’acit is, that the sites of Nineveh and 
Babylon fultil both prophecies, being both dry and marshy — 
dry away from the river, ami marshy anumg the reed-swamps 
that now exist on its banks. 

So much for the question of locality. 

As to the .second objection, namely, that the Kijqiod wivs to 
lodge in the upper lintels, and therefore mu.st be a bird, and not 
a quadniped, it is sufficient to say that the allusion is evidently 
made to ruins that are thrown down, and not to buildings that 
are standing upright. 

As to the words, “ their voices .shall sing in the windows,” the 
reader may .see, on reference to the. English Bible, that the word 
“ their” is printed in italics, showing that it does not e.\i.st in the 
original, and has been suppliefl by the ti’aiislator. Taking the, 
passage as it really stands, “ Both the connorant and the bittern 
(Kippod) shall lodge in the uppcir lintels of it ; a voices shall sing 
in the windows,” it is evident that the voice or sound which 
sings in the windows docs not nece.ssarily refer to the cormorant 
and Bittern at all. Dr. Harris remarks that “the ^ffirase is 
elliptical, and implies ‘ the voice of birds.’ ” 
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Presumed identity of the Kipp6d with the Porcupine — The samd Greek name 
applied to the Porcupine and Hedgehog — Habits of the Porcupine — the 
common Porcupine found plentiriilly in Palestine. 

Although, like the hedgehog, the Porcupine is not mentioned 
by name in tlie Scriptures, many commentators think that the 
Avord Kippod signifies both the hedgehog and Poreupine. 

That tlie two animals should be thought to be merely two 
varieties of one sjiecies is not astonishing, when we remember 
the cliaracter of the people among whom the Porcupine lives. 
Not having the least idea of scientific geology, they look only to 
the most conspicuous charactci*istics, and because the Porcupine 
and hedgehog are botli covered with an armature of quills, and 
tlie quills are far more conspicuous than the teeth, the inhabi- 
tants of Palestine naturally class the two animals together. In 
reality, they belong to two very diflerent orders, the liedgeliog 
being classed with the shrew-mice and moles, while the Porcu- 
pine is a I’odent animal, and is classed with the rats, rabbits, 
beavers, marmots, and other rodents. 

At the present day the inhabitants of the Holy Land believe 
the Porcupine to be only a large species of hedgehog, and the 
same name is apjilied to both animals. Such is the case even in 
the Greek language, the word Hystrix (ua-rpiy^ or vadpi^) being 
(jinployed inditrereiitly in either sense. 

Its food is diflerent from that of the hedgehog, for whereas 
the hedgehog lives entirely on animal food, as has been already 
mmitioned, the Porcupine is as exclusively a vegetable eater, 
feeding chiefly on roots and bark. 

. It is quite as common in Palestine as the hedgehog, a fact 
which increases the inobability that the two animals may have 
been mentioned under a common title. Being a nocturnal 
animal, it retires during the day-time to some crevice in a rock or 
burrow in th6 ground, and there lies sleeping until the sunset 
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»nwakeii.s it .aiid calls it to action. And as the hedgoliof; is also 
a nocturnal animal, the similarity of habit selves to strengthen 
the mutual resemhlance. 

Tlie Porcupine is peculiarly fitted for living in dry and un- 
waterod spots, as, like many otlicr animals, of which our 
common rabbit is a familiar examjile, it can exist without 
water, obtaining the needful moisture from the succjulent roots 
on which it feeds. 

The sharply poiidcd quills with which its body is covered are 
solid, and strengthened in a most beautiful manner by internal 
ribs, that nm longitudinally along its huigth, exactly like those 
of the hollow iron masts, which are now coming so much into 
use. As they are, in fact, greatlj" dev(do))ed liairs, they are erm- 
tinually shod and re])laced, and when they are about to fall are 
so loosely attached tliat tliov fall off if ])ulled sliglitly, or even if 
the animal shakos itself. Consequently the shed quills that lie 
about the localities inhabited by tlie Porcupiue indicate its 
whereabouts, and so plentiful are these quills in some ])laces, 
that quite a bundle can bo collected in a sliorl time. 

There are muny species of Porcupines wliich inhabit different 
parts of the M'orld, but that which has been mentioned is the 
common I\)rcupine of Europe, Asia, and Africa {IlyHirU 
crista fa). 


THE molp:. 

Tlio two Hftbmv words wlii^di aro. titinslatcd as Molt* — Obscurity of tba fonnor 
name — A parallel e.as*! in onr own lanf^iaj^n — The second name -T’he Moles 
and the Rats, why as.soeiate<l to^^ethor — Tlie real Mole of Seriplnrc, its diileront 
names, and its plaee in zoolo</y — Oeseriplioii of the Mole-rat and its general 
habits— Curious snjierstitioii — Discovery of the sjieeies hy Mr. Tristram — 
Scripture and science — Ifow the Mole-rat limbs its food — Distinction between 
the Mole and the presimt animal. 

Titeke are two words wdiicb are translatiid as Mole in onr 
authorized version of the JUblo. One of them is so ohsenre that 
there seems no possibility of deciding the creature that is repre- 
sented by it. We cannot even tell to what class of the animal 
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kiii^^cloiii it refiii’s, kecauso in more tluiii one place it is mentioned 
as one of the unclean birds that might not be eaten (translated 
as swan in our version), whereas, in another place, it is enume- 
rated among the unclean creeping things. 

We may conjecture that the same word might be used to 
designate two distinct animals, though we have no clue to their 
identification. It is rather a strange coincidence, in corroboration 
of this theory, that our word Mole signifies three distinct oli- 
jects — firstly, an animal; secondly, a cutaneous growth; and 
thirdly, a bank of earth. Now, su])])osing English to be a dead 
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“ TUvae ahu sJuitl he vnctnni unto ynu amomj the creciiimj thiit'js that crcey uiwm the earth . . thr 
li'anlf the unaUj and the xi. 2{». :i0. 


language, like the Hebrew, it may well be imagined that a trans- 
lator of an English book would feel extremely ])erplexed when 
he saw the word Mole used in such widely different senses. 

The best Hebraists can do no more than offer a conjecture 
founded on tlm structure of the word IHmhemcth, w’hich is 
thouglit by some to be the chameleon. Some think that it 
is the Mole, some tlie ibis, some the salamander, wliile others 
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consider it to l»e the centipede ; and in neither case have any 
decisive argumenls been adduced. 

We will therefore leave the Ibriner of these two luiines, ami 
proceed to tlie second, Vhvphor-peroth. 

This word occurs in that ]mssage of Isaiah which lias already 
been quoted when treating of the hat. “ In that day a man shall 
cast his idols of silver and his idols of golil, which they made 
each one to himself to worship, to tlie moles and to the bats ; to 
go into the clefts of the rocks and into the tops of the ragged 
rocks, for fear of the Lord and for the glory of his majesty, when 
he ariseth to sliake terribly the earth.” 

It is highly probable that the animal in question is the Mole 
of Palestine, which is not the same as our European siiecies, but 
is much larger in size, and belongs to a dilforent order of mam- 
malia. The true Mole is one of the insectivorous and carnivorous 
animals, and is allied to the shrews and the hedgelH>gs ; whereas 
the Mole of Palestine {Spalax typhlua) is one of the rcKlents, 
and allied to the rabbits, mice, marmots, and jerboas. A better 
term for it is the Mole-rat, by which name it is familiar to 
zoologists. It is also known by the names of Slepez and 
Nenni. 

In length it is about eight inches, and its colour is a pale slate. 
As is the case with the true Mol(‘s, the eyes are of very minute 
dimensions, and are not visible through the thick soft fur with 
which the whole head and body are covered. Neither anj there 
any visible external ears, although the ear is rtsally very large, 
and extremely sensitive to sound. This apj^arent privation of 
both ears and eyes gives to the animal a must singular and 
featureless appearance, its head being hardly recognisable as such 
but for the mouth, and the enormous projecting tei^th, which not 
only look formidable, but really are so. There is a curious 
superstition in the Ukraine, that if a man will dare to grasp a 
Mole-rat in his bare hand, allow it to bite him, and thmi squeeze 
it to death, the hand that did the deed will ever afterwards 
possess the virtue of healing goitre or scrofula. 

This animal is spread over a very large tract of eountry, and 
is very common in Palestine. ]\Ir. Tristram gives an interesting 
account of its discoveiy. “ We liad long tried in vain to capture 
the Mole of Palestine. Its mines and its moTinds we had seen 
everywhere, and reproached ourselves with having omitted the 
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inole-tm]) among the items of our outfit, yrom tlie size of the 
mounds and tlie shallowness of the subterranean passag( 3 s, we 
felt satisfied it could not be the European species, and our hoi)es 
of solving the question were miseil when we found that one of 
them had taken up its quarters close to our camp. After several 
vain attempts to trap it, an Amb one night brought a live Moh* 
in ajar to tlie tent. It was no Sfole properly so called, but the 
Mole-rat, which takes its place thi-oughout Western Asia. The 
man, having observed our anxiety to possess a specimen, refused 
to part with it for less than a hundred piastres, and scornfully 
rejected the twenty piastres I offered. Ultimately, Dr. Chaplin 
purchased it for five piastres after our departure, and I kept it 
alive for some time in a box, feeding it on sliced onions.” 

The same gentleman afterwards caught many of the Mole-rats, 
and kept them in earthen vessels, as they soon gnawed their 
way through wood. They fed chiefly on bulbs, but also ate 
so]q)ed bread. Like many other animals, thiiy reposed during 
the day, and were active throughout the night. 

The author then proceeds to remark on the peculiarly appro- 
priate character of the prophecy that the idols should be east 
to the Moles and the bats. Had the European Mole been the 
animal to which reference was made, there would have been 
conqiarativcly little significance in the connexion of the two 
names, because, although both animals are lovers of darkness, 
they do not inhabit similar localities. 15ut the Mole-rat is fond 
of frequenting dcjserted ruins and burial-places, so that the 
Moles and the bats are really companions, and as such are asso- 
ciated together in the sacred narrative. Hero, as in many other 
instances, we find that closer study of the Scriptures united to 
more extended knowledge are by no means the enemies of 
religion, as some well-meaning, but narrow-minded persons 
think. On the contrary, the Scriptures 'were nevei* so well 
understood, and th(ur truth and force so well recognised, as at 
the present day ; and science has proved to be, not the destroyer 
of the Bible, but its inUirpreter. Wo shall soon cease to hear ol‘ 
“Science versus the Bible,” and shall substitute “Science and 
the Ihble versus Ignorance and l^i?judice.” 

The Mole-rat needs not to dig such deep tunnels as the true 
Moles, because its food does not lie so deep. The jMoles live 
chiefly upon earthw’orms, and are obliged to procure them in the 
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varying depths to which they Imrrow. Jhit the Mole-rat lives 
mostly upon roots, preferring those of a hnlhous nature. Now 
bulbous roots are, as a rule, situated near the surface of the 
gi'onnd, and, then'fore, any animal which feeds upon them 
must, he caieful not to burrow too deeply, lest it should ])ass 
beneath them. The shallowness of the burrows is thus ac^eountcd 
for. (.lardens arc often damaged by this animal, the root-ci’op.s, 
such as carrots and onions, affording plenty of food without 
needing much exertion. 

The Mole-rat does not keep itself quite so jealously secluded as 
does our common ilole, but occasionally will come out of the 
buiTOW and lie on the ground, enjoying the warm sunshine. Still 
it is not easily to be apjuoached ; for though its ey(!S are almost 
useless, the ears are so sharp, and the animal is so wary, that at 
the sound of a footstep it instantly seeks the protection of its 
buiTOw, where it may bid defiance to its foes. 

How it obtains its food is a mystery. There seems to be 
absolutely no method of guiding itself to the prcci.se spot where 
a bulb may be growing. It is not diflicxdt to conjecture the 
method by which the Mole discovers its piey. Its .sensitive earn 
may dinjct it to the spot where a wonu is driving its way 
thi'ough the earth, and should it come iqmn its prey, the very 
touch of the worm, writhing in terror at the approiuih of its 
enemy, would be sufficient to act as a guide. I have kept 
several Moles, and always noticed that, though they w'ould i)ass 
clo.se to a wonu without seeming to detect its pre.sence, either 
by sight or scent, at the .slightest touch they would sjrring 
i-ound, dart on the worm, and in a moment seize it between their 
jaws. But with the Mole-rat the cast', is different. The root can 
utter no, sound, and can make no movement, nor is it likely that 
the odour of the bulb .should penetmte through the (?ai*th to a 
very gwat distance. 
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THE MOUSE. 


( V»iijc(ftuivs as to the right translation of the Hehrew word y/ War— Signification 
of the word -The Alice which maiTcd the Jiiml — Aliraelcs, and tlieir economy 
of power —The Field-mouse Its dcstrnctive habits and prolific nature — The 
insidious nature of its attacks, and its lanver of escaping observation — Tlie 
Hamster, and its habits— Its custom of storing up jn-o visions for the winbu* 
— Its fertility and unsoeiabln nature — ^'Fhe Jerboa, its activity and destructive- 
ness Jerboas and Hamsbu's eaten by Arabs and Syrians — Various species of 
Dormice ami Sand- rats. 


Thai’ tlie Mouse inciitioned in the Old Testament was some 
s])ecies of rodent animal is tolerably clear, though it is impos- 
sible to state any puvticuhir species as being signified by the 
Hebrew word Akhar, The probable derivation of this name is 
from two words which signify destruction of corn,” and it is 
tlierefore evident that allusion is made to some animal wliich 
devours the produce of the fields, and wliich exists in suilicient 
iiumljers to make its voracity formidable. 

Some commentators on the Old Testament translate tlie 
word Akbar as jerboa. Now, although the jerboa is common in 
Syria, it is not nearly so plentiful as other rodent anii^^als, and 
would scarcely be selected as the means by which a terrible 
disaster is made to befall a whole country. The student of 
Scripture is well aware that, in those exceptional occuiTeiices 
which are called miracles, a ne(?dless development of the 
wonder-working power is never employed. AVe are not to sup- 
pose, for example, that the clouds of locusts that devoured the 
harvests of the Egyptians were created for this express purpose, 
but that their already existing hosts were concentrated upon a 
limited area, instead of being spread over a lai^c surface. Nor 
need we fixncy that the frogs which rendered their habitations 
unclean, and contaminated their food, were brought into exist- 
ence simply to inflict a severe punishment on the fastidious and 
superstitious Egyptians. 
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Of course, had such an exercise of creative power been needed, 
it would liave been used, but we can all see that a needless 
miracle is never worked. He ulio would not suller even a 
crumb of the miraculously multiplied breatl to be wasted, is not 
likely to waste that ]»ower by which the miracle was wrought. 

If we refer to the early history of tlie Israelitish nation, as 
told in 1 Sam. iv. — vi., we shall find that the Israelites made an 
unwarrantable use of the ark, by taking it into battle, and that 
it was captured anil carried olF into the country of the Philistines. 
Then various signs were sent to warn the captors to send the 
ark back to its rightful possessors. Dagon, the great fish-god, 
was prostrated before it, i^ainful diseases attacked them, so that 
many died, and scarcely any seem to have escajjcd, wJiile their 
harvests were ravaged by numbei'S of “mice that marred the 
land.” 

The question is now siniple enough. If the ordinary transla- 
tion is accepted, and the word Akbar rendered as Mouse, would 
the necessary conditions be fulfilled, i.e. would the creature be 
destructive, and would it exist in very great numbers ? Now 
we shall find that both these conditions are fulfilled by the 
common Field-mouse (A?'rico/(( armUn), 

This little creature is, in proportion to its size, one of the most 
destructive animals in the world. Let its numbers be increased 
from any cause whatever, and it will most eflectually “ mar 
the land.” It will devour every cereal that is sown, and kill 
almost any sapling that is planted. It does not even wait for 
the corn to spring u]>, but will burrow beneath the .surface, and 
dig out the seed before it has had time to sprout. In the early 
part of the year, it will eat the green blade as .soon as it springs 
out of the ground, and is an adept at climbing the stalks of corn, 
and plundering the ripe ears in the autumn. 

When stacked or laid up in barns, the harvest is by no means 
safe, for the Mice will penetrate into any ordinary barn, and find 
their way into any carelessly-built stack, from which they can 
scarcely be ejected. The rat itself is not so dire a foe to the 
farmer, as tlie less obtrusive, but equally mischievous Field- 
inousu The ferret Avill drive tlie rats out of their holes, and if 
they have taken possession of a wheat-stack they can be ejected 
by depriving them of access to water. But the burrows of the 
Field-mouse are so small that a ferret cannot make its way 
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through tlioin, and tho nightly dew that falls on the stack affords 
an ample supply of water. 

When the Field-mouse is deprived of the food which it loves 
best, it finds a subsistence among the trees. Whenever mice can 
discover a newly-planted sapling, they hold great revel upon it, 
eating away tho tender young bark as high as they can reach, 
and consecjne.ntly destroying the tree as effectually as if it were 
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cut down. Even when the young trees fail them, and no tender 
bark is t*) be had, the Field-niie.e can still exert their destructive 
powers. They will then betake theniselvi?s to the earth, burrow 
beneath its surface, Jind devour the young rootlets of the forest 
trees. All botanists know that a healthy tree is continually 
pushing forward fresh roots below the ground, in order to gain 
sufficient nourishment to supply the increasing growth above. 
If, therefore, tliese young ri)ots are. destroyed, the least hann 
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that can happen to the tree is that its tuvtlier growth is arrested ; 
while, in many cases, tlie tree, which (*annot repair the injuries 
it has received, droops gradually, and finally dies. Even in this 
country, the Field-mouse has proved itself a terrible enemy to 
the agriculturist, and has devastated considerable tracts of land. 

So much for the destructive ])Owers of the Field-mouse, and 
the next i)oint to he coJisidered is its abundance. 

Nearly all the rats and mice are singularly prolific animals, 
protlucing a consideiahle number at a brood, and having seveial 
broods in a season. The Field-mouse is by no means an exce])- 
tion to the general rub?, but produces as many young in a season 
as any of the ]\Iico. 

Not only is it formidable from its numbers, but from the in- 
sidious nature of its attac>ks. Any one can see a rabbit, a liare, 
or even a rat ; but to see a Field-mouse is not easy, even when tin*, 
little creatures are present in thousands. A Field-mouse nevia* 
shows itself except from necessity, its instinct teaching it to 
escaj)e the observation of its many furred and feathered enemies. 
Short-legged and soft-fnirod, it threads its noiseless way among 
the herbage with such gentle suppleness that scarcely a grass- 
blade is stirred, while, if it should be forced to pass over a S])ot 
of bare gi'ouiid, the red-brown hue of its fur prevents it from 
being detected l)y an inexperienced eye. (lenerally the Field- 
mouse is safe from human foe.s, and has only to dread the 
piercing eye and swift wings of the hawk, or the silent flight 
and sharp talons of the owl. 

Although there can be no doubt that the Field-mouse is one 
of the animals to which the name of Akbar is given, it is pro- 
bable tlifit many species were groujied under this one naine.. 
Small rodents of various kinds are very ])lentiful in Palestine, 
and thor(i are several species closely allied to the Field-mouse 
itself. 

Among them is the Ham.ster {Ciiretus fynaientarins), so 
widely known for the ravages which it makes firnong the (U’ops. 
I'his terribly destructive animal not only steals the crops ibr 
immediate subsistence, but lays up a largo stock of ])rovisions 
for the winter, seeming to be actuat(;d hy a sort oi’ miserly 
passion for collecting and storing away. There seems to be no 
bounds to the quantity of food which a Hamster wdll carry 
into its subterranean store-house, from seventy to one hundred 
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siiif^Ie an i mill. Tlie fact of tlie existence of these large stores 
shows that the animal must need them, and accordingly we find 
that the Hamster is only a partial hihernator, as it is awakii 
during a considorahle portioji of the winter months, and is con- 
sequently obliged to live on the stores which it has collected. 

It is an exceedingly prolific animal, each pair producing on an 
average twenty-five young in the course of a year. The families 
are unsociable, and, as soon as they are strong enough to feed 
theniselv('s, tluj young Hamsters leave their home, and make 
separate burrows for themselves. Thus we see that the Hamster, 
as W(>11 as the Field-mouse, fulfils the conditions which are 
neeihul in order to class it under the general title of Akbar. 

1 have alrcMidy stated that some translators of the llible use 
the word Jerboa as a rendering of the Hebrew Akbar. As the 
Jerlioa eeiiainly is found in Palestine, Uieve is some foundation 
for this idea, and we may safely conjecture that it also is one oi 
the smaller rodents which are grouped together under the appel- 
lation of jMou.so. 

The Common Jerboa (IJqjuff AUjyptiacm) is plentiful in l^ales- 
tine, find several other species inhabit the same (iountry, known 
at once by their long and slender legs, which give them so 
curious a resiunblance to the kangaroos of Australia. Thci Jerboas 
pass over the ground with astonishing rapidity. Instead ot 
creeping stealthily among the grass-blades, like the short-limbed 
field-mouse, the Jerboa flies along with a succession of wonderful 
leaps, darting here and there with such rapidity that the eye (*an 
scarcely follow its wayward movements. 'When (piiet and undis- 
turbed, it hops along gently enough, but as soon as it takes 
alarm, it darts olf in its peculiar manner, which is to the ordi- 
nary walk of quadrupeds what the devious course of a frightened 
snipe is to the steady flight of birds in general. 

It pi’cfers hot and diy situations, its feet being defended by a 
thick coating of stiff hairs, which serve the double purpose of 
protecting it from the heat, and giving it a firm hold on the 
ground. It is rather a destructive animal, its sharp and ])Owerful 
teeth enabling it to bite its way through obstacles which would 
effectually stop an ordinary Mouse. That the Jerboa may be 
one of the Akbarim is rendered likely by the prohibition in 
Lev. xi. 29, forbidding the Mouse to be eaten. It would be 
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searooly probable that sucli a comnianil need have been issued 
against eating the common Mouse, whereas the Jerboa, a mueli 
larger and palatable animal, is always eaten by the Aral)s. The 
Hamster is at tlie present day eaten in Northern Syria. 

Beside tRese creatures there arc the Dormice, several species 
of which animal inhabit ralestinc at the present day. There are 
also the Sand-rats, one species of which is larger than our ordi- 
nary rats. Tlie Sand-rats live more in the deserts than the 
cultivated lauds, making their Jmrrows at the font of Ijills, and 
amon<? the roots of hushes. 


THE HARE. 


The prohibitions of the Moaifiir ]n\v — The chewing of the eiut, ami division of tlm 
hoof — rdeiitity of the Hare of Scripture — KiiiiiiHation tlescriln*d The Hare 
a rodent and not a ruminant— Cowper and his /rare.s— Structiin' of fin* rodent 
tooth— The Mosaic. Ijiwaccoiniiiodated to its recipients —The Hares of Cniestiiie 
and their hsdnts. 


Amonh the many provisions of the Mosaic law are several whicJi 
refer t<i the diet of the Israelites, and which prohibit certain 
kinds (d* food. Six-cial stress is laid upon the flesh of animals, 
and the list of tlu»se which may he lawfully eaten is a singularly 
restricted one, all ])eiiig excluded cxc(?i)t those which “divide the 
hoof and chew the cud.’’ And, lest there should be any mistakf* 
about the matter, examples arc given l)otli of those animals 
which may and those which may not be eaten. ^ 

The ox, shoe]), goat, and antelopes generally arc permitted as 
lawful food, because; they fulfil both conditions ; whereas there is 
a special prohibition of the swine, because it divides the hoof 
Imt does not chew tin; cud, and of the camel, coney, and hare 
because they (hew the cud, but do not divide the hoof. Our 
business at present is with the last of these animals. 

Considerable discussion has l)een raised concerning this 
animal, lieoaiise, as is well known to naturalists, the Hare is not 
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one of tlie rniniiiant animals, but belongs the same or»1er as 
the i‘at, rabbit, beaver, and other rodents. Neither its teeth nor 
its stomach arc conslructcd for the purpose of enabling it to 
ruminate, i.e. to return into the mouth the partialjy -digested 
food, and then to masticate it afresh ; and therefore it has been 
thought that either there is some mistake in the, sacred narrative, 
or that the IFobrew word lias been mistranslate'd. 



Tin: 8VKIAN HARK. 

“ Xem thchM, t?irsf yc shall itvl vat of (If m thntvhvo' the eiut, or of them thit tlirhh- the rloren 
. hoof: os the eiuiirl^ ami the hare ^ ««»/ the eomy." 


Taking the latter ])oint first, as being the simplest of the two, 
we find that the Hebrew word which is rendered as Hare is 
Arnebeth, and that it is rendered in the Sei)tuagint as Dasypus, 
or the Hare, — a rendering which the Jewish TUble ado})ts. 
That the Arnebeth is really the Hare may alst) be conjectured 
from the fact that the Arabic name for that animal is Arneb. 
In conseciuencc of the rtither wide sense to which the Greek 
word Dasypus (i.e, liairy-foot) is used, some commentators have 
suggested that the rabbit may have been included in the same 
title. This, however, is not at all likely, inasmuch as the Hare 

If 
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is vorv plentiful in Palestine, ninl the rnlibit is believed not to 
be iiidi.Lreiions to that part of the world. And, even if the two 
animals liad been elassed under the .same title, the physioh)nieal 
ditlienlty would not bo removed. 

IVfore proceeding further, it will be as well to give a laief 
di'seription of tip; curious act called rumination, or “chewing 
the cud.” 

There are certain animals, such as the oxen, antelopes, deer, 
sheep, goats, camels, &c. which have t(>eth unfitted for the rapid 
masticatitui of food, and whi(*li therefon; are supplied with a 
remarkable apparatus by which the food can be returned into 
the mouth when the animal has leisure, and be rc-masticated 
before it i»asses into the true dig(»stive organs. 

For this jairpose they are furnished with four stomachs, which 
an; arranged in the following order. First comes the |>annch or 
“ rumen ” (whence the word “ ruminating”), inb) which passes tlic 
food in a very rough state, just as it is torn, rather than bitten, 
from the herbage, and which is analogous to the crop in birds. It 
thciice i)asses into the second stomach, or “honeycomb,’* tla^ 
walls of which are covered with small angular colls. Into those 
cells the food is received from the first stomach, and com}»re.ss(Ml 
into little balLs, wliicli can he voluntarily returned into thn 
mouth for mastication. 

After the second mastication lias been completed, the food 
passes at once into tlic third stomach, and thonce into the fourtli, 
which is the true digesting cavity. ]^>y a peculiar structure of 
these organs, the animal is able to convey its food either into 
the first or third stomach, at will,z>. into tlie first when the grass 
is eaten, and into the tliird after rumination. Thus it will he seen 
that an animal which chews the cud must liiive teeth of a certain 
character, and he ])ossessed of the fourfold stomach which has 
just been described. 

Two jinints are conceded which seerii to he utterly irrecon- 
cilable with each other. The first is that the Mosaic law 
distinctly states that the Hare chews the cud ; the second is, 
that in ])()int of fact the Hare is not, and cannot he, a rumi- 
nating animal, posscissing neither the teeth nor the clig(!stive 
organs which are indispensable for that process. Yet, totally 
ojiposed as these statements appear to be, they are in fact, not so 
irreconcilable as they seem. 
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Why the flesh of certain animals was prohibited, we do not at 
the present time know. That the flesh of swine •should be for- 
bidden food is likely enough, considering the effects which the 
habitual eating of swine’s flesh is said to produce in hot countries. 
But it does seem very strange that the Israelites should have 
been forbidden to eat the flesh of the camel, the coney (or hyrax), 
and the Hare, and that these animals should have been specified 
is a proof that the eating or refraining from their flesh was not 
a niei(5 sanitary regulation, but was a matter of importance. 
The flesh of all these tliree animals is quite as good and 
nutritious as that of the oxen, or goats, wliich are eaten in 
Palestine, and that of the Hare is far superior to them. There- 
fore, the people of Israel, who were always apt to take liberties 
with the restrictive laws, and were crafty enough to evade them 
on so many occasions, would have been likely to pronounce that 
the flesli of tlie Hare was lawful meat, because the animal chewed 
the cud, or appeared to do so, and they would discreetly have 
omitted the passage which alluded to the division of the hoof. 

To a noil-scientific observer the Hare really does appear to 
cliew the cud. When it is reposing at its ease, it continually 
nifives its jaws about as if eating something, an action which 
may readily he mistaken for true rumination. Even Cowjier, 
the poet, who kept some hares for several years, and had them 
always before his eyes, was deceived by this mumbling move- 
ment of the jaw.s. Speaking of his favourite liare, “ Puss,” he 
proceeds as follows: “Finding him exceedingly tractable, I 
made it iny custom to carry liim always after breakfast into the 
garde,!!, where he hid himself generally under the leaves of a 
cucumber vine, sleejiing, or chewing the cud, till evening.” 

The real object of this continual grinding or mumbling move- 
ment is simide enough. The chisel-like incisor teeth of the 
rodent animals need to be rubbed against each other, in order to 
preserve their edge and shape, and if perchance such friction 
should be Avanting to a tooth, as, for example, by the breaking of 
the opposite tooth, it becomes greatly elongated, and sometimes 
grows to such a length as to prevent the animal from eating. 
Instinctively, tlierefore, the Hare, as well as the lubbit and 
other rodents, always likes to be nibbling at something, as any one 
knows who has kept rabbits in wooden hutches, the object of 
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(lii.s niltOliiij' udl boiiij' to Oiit the wood, but to keep the teeth 
in on lev. 

]!iif M-e may iialiirally ask oiii^clvcs, ivhy the Jfosaic law, an 
onianatioii from heaven, should mention an animal a.s being a 
nnninant, when its very stmctni’o shows that sueli an act was 
utterly imposible ^ The ans\ver is clear enough. Thelaw Avas 
suited to the ca2)acity of those for whom it Avas intended, and 
Avas never meant to be a Iiandhook of science, as Avell as a code 
of religious duties and maxims. The Joaa'S, like other Orientals, 
AA’cre indillercnt to that branch of knoAvledge which avc designate 
hy the name of ])hysieal science, and it Avas necessary that the 
language in Avhich the laAV Avas conveyed to them should be 
accommodated to their cai)abilities of receiving it. 

It Avould have been Avorso than useless to have. iuteiTupted 
the solemn revelation of Divine. Avill Avith a lesson in com2)ara- 
tive anatomy; the object of the passage in question being, not to 
teach the Joavs the distinctive characteristics of a rodent and a 
ruminant, but to guard against their mistaking the Haro for one 
of the rnminants AA-hich Avere permitted as food. That they 
AA'onld in all jwobability have fallen into that mi-stakc is evident 
from the fact that the Arabs are exceedingly fond of the llesh of 
the TIare, and accept it, as Avell as the camel, as laAvful food, 
Iwcaiise it cIicaa-s tlie cud, the division of the hoof not being 
coii.sidercd by them as an essential. 

Hares are very ])lcntiful in I’alestine, and at least tAVO species 
are found in that country. One of them, Avhich iidiabits the 
more northern and hilly portion of Palestine, closely resembles 
our own species, but has not ears quite so long in proiwrtion, 
AA'hile the liead is broader. The second specic.s, which lives in 
the south, and in the A'alley of the Jordan, is A'eiy small, is of a 
light dun colour, and has A'cry long cars. In their general 
habits, these Haies resemble the Hare of England. 
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The riittle of riih stiiio, and their deciideiiee at the presi iit day Ox-fh sh not used 
for food in modern times -Oxen of the stsdl, and oxen of the |iastiire— The use 
of the ox ill ngricultiire — The yoke and its slrneliire— 'flie pIoii;4h and the ^oad 
— The latter eapablc of beiii" used as a iveapon — Trcailiii'' out the eorn — The 
cart and its wheels— The ox usi^d as a beast of biiiilen— Cattle turned loose to 
^raze- Tlic bulls of nasbun— (Uiriosiiy of the ox-tribe— A seasmi of tlr«)Uj;bt— 
Ih-aiidin;' tlic eattle— An K^y]dian fiebi seeiie -Caltle-ke»*i»iii«{ an lioiioiiruble 
])o.st — The ox as u.se«i for saeriliee -Ox-worsliip -The bull Apis, ami Ids history 
— Vei*sistcncy of the bull-\voi’slii[» - Jeroboam's sin — Various names of eat tie — 
The Indian bulfalo. 

Undeu this head we shall treat of the doiuesticated oxeu of 
Scripture, whether mentioned as Hull, Cow, Ox, Calf, Heifer, &c. 

Two distinct species of cattle are found in Palestine, namely, 
the ordinary domesticated ox, and the Indian hiiUalo, wliieli 
lives in the low-lying and inurshy valley of the Jordan. Of this 
species wo shall treat presently. 

The domesticated cattle are very niiicli lilce our own, but tlieie 
is not among them that diversity of breed for which this country 
isfanious; nor is there even any distinction of long and short 
lionicd cattle. There are some places where the animals are 
larger than in others, but this didereuce is occasioned simply by 
the hotter (iiiality and greater i|naiitity of the food. 

As is the ease in most parts of the world where civilization 
has made any progress, Domesticated Chittle wen*, and still aie, 
lileiitiful in l^destine. Even at the present time tlie cattle are 
in coinmou use, though it is evident, from many passages of 
Holy Writ, that in the days of Jiuhva’s prosperity cattle were far 
more numerous than they arc now, and wei-e treated in a better 
fashion. 

To take their most sacred use first, a constant supply of cattle 
was needed for the sacrifices, and, as it was necessary that eveiy 
animal which was brought to the altar should be absolutely 
perfect, it is evident that great care was required in order 
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that the breed should not deteriorate, a skill which has long 
been rendered useless by the abandoniiient of the sacrilices. 

Another rejisoii for their better nurture in the times of old is 
that in those days the ox was largely fed and fatted for the 
table, just as is done with ourselves. At the present day, tli(3 
flesli of tlie cattle is practically unused as food, tliat of the sheep 
or goat being always employed, even when a man gives a feast 
to his friends. Hut, in the old times, stalled oxen, i. c. oxen kept 
nsunder from those which were used for agricultural purposes, 
and expressly fatted for the table, were in constant use. See for 
example tlie well-known passage in the Prov. xv. 17, “ Bettor is 
a dinner of herbs where love is, than a stalled ox and hatr(?d 
therewith.” Again, the Prophet Jeremiah makes use of a 
curious simile, “ Egypt is like a very fair heifer, but destruction 
cometh ; it cometh out of the north. Also her hired men are in 
the midst of her like fatted bullocks for, bullocks of the stall], 
for they also are turned back, and are tied away together.” 
(Jer. xlvi. 20.) And in 1 Kings iv. 22, 23, when describing the 
glories of Solomon’s household, the sacred writer draws a dis- 
tinction between the oxen which were especially fattened for the 
table of the king and the superior officers, and those which were 
consumed by the lower orders of his household : “And Solomon’s 
provision for one day was thirty measures of fine flour, and three- 
score measures of meal, ten fat oxen, and twenty oxen out of the 
pastures, and an luindrcd sheej), beside liarts, and roebucks, and 
fallow-deer, and fatted fowl.” Again, in the well-known parable 
of the king s marriage, there is an allusion to fatted animals, and 
a distinction is made between the oxen of the pasture and those 
of the stall. “ Again, lie sent forth other servants, saying. Tell 
them which are bidden, Behold, I have prepared my dinner, my 
oxen and my fatlings arc killed, and all things are ready.” 

Calves — mostly, if not always, bull-calves — were hargely i\^cd 
for food in Palestine, and in the households of the wealthy were 
fatted for the table. Sec, for example, the familiar parable of 
tlie prodigal son, in which the rejoicing father is mentioned as 
preparing a great feast in honour of his son’s return, and ordering 
the fatted calf to be killed — the calf in question being evidently 
one of the animals that were kept in good condition against any 
festive occasion. And, even in the earliest history of the Bible, 
the custom of keeping a fatted calf evidently prevailed, as is 
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sliown l)y the conduct of Abraham, who, when lie was visited by 
the three lieavenly guests, “ran unto the herd, and fetched a 
calf, tender and good,” and had it killed and dressed at once, 
after the still existing fashion of the East. 

But, even in the times of Tsraers greatest i)rosperity, the chief 
use of the ox was as an agricultural labourer, thus reversing the 
custom of tliis country, where the horse has taken the place of 
the ox as a beast of draught, and where (jattle are principally 
fed for food. Ploughing was, and is, always performed by oxen, 
and allusions to this office are scattered plentifully through the 
Old and New Testaments. 

When understood in this sense, oxen are almost always 
spoken of in connexion with the word “yoke,” and as each yoke 
comprised two oxen, it is evident that the word is used as we 
employ the term “ brace,” or jiair. The yoke, whicdi is the chief 
part of the harness, is a very simple affair. A tolerably stout 
heam of wood is cut of a sufficient length to rest upon the necks 
of the oxen standing side by side, and a couple of hollows are 
scooped out to receive the (jrest of the neck. In order to hold 
it ill its place, two flexible sticks are bent under their necks, 
and the ends fixed into the beam of the yoke. In the middle 
of this yoke is fastened the pole of the jilough or cart, and this 
is all the harness that is used, not even traces being required. 

It will be seen that so rude an implement as this would 
he very likely to gall the necks of tlio animals, unless the 
hollows were carefully smoothed, and llie heavy beam adapted 
to the necks of the animals. This galling nature of the yoke, so 
familiar to the Israelites, is used reiieatedly as a metaphor in 
many passages of the Old and New Testaments. These passages 
are too numerous to be quoted, hut I will give one or two of the 
most consj)icuous among them. The earliest mention of the 
yoke in the Scriptures is a metaphor. 

After Jacob had deceived his fother, in procuring for himself 
the blessing which was intended ft)i* his elder brother, Isaac 
comforts Esau by the prophecy that, although he must Kserve liis 
brother, yet “ it shall come to pass when thou shalt have the 
dominion, that thou shalt break his yok(». from off thy neck.” 
Again, in the next passage where the yoke is mentioned, namely, 
Lev. XXV i. 13, the word is employed in the metaphorical sense : 

“ I am the Lord your God, which brought you forth out of the 
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liiiiil (»f Kj^ypt, tliat ye should not be ilieir l)oiidiiien, {iiid I h«ive 
broken the bands of your yoke, and made you ^o upright.’' 

Tlien, in Dent, xwiii. 48, tlie word yoke is not only used 
metaphorically, but w ith an addition that forcibly expresses its 
weight and galling character; “Therefore shalt thou s(M*ve thine 
enemies, whieli the T^axl shall send against thee, in hunger, and 
in thirst, and in nakedness, and in want of all things, and He 
shall put a yoke of iron upon thy neck, until He have destroyed 
thee.” 

The wt»rd yoke is also used as a metaphor for servitude, oven 
of a domestic character, as we may see in 1 Tim. vi. I ; “ I^^t as 
many servants as are under the yoke count their own masters 
worthy of all honour.” In the Acts of the Apostles, we find 
8t. Veter using the same meta])hor: “Why tempt ye (Jod, to 
put a yrike on the* nock of the ilisciplcs, which neither our 
fathers nor we were able to bear i ” And the Lord Himself uses 
the same metaphor in the well-known passage, “Take my yoke 
upon you, for my yoke is easy and my l)urden light.” 

The plough was equally simple, and eonsi.sted essentially of a 
Lent bram.’h, one end of which was armed with an iron point by 
way of a share, while the other formed the pole or beam, and 
was fastened to the middle of the yoke. It Mas guided by a 
handle, M’hich Mas usually a smaller branch that gn^M" from the 
prineijial one. A nearly similar instruiiieiit is iiseil in Asia 
^fiiior to the present day, and is a curious relic of the most 
ancient times of history, for Me find on the Egyptian monuments 
figures of the various agricultural processes, in M’hicli the plough 
is made after this simple manner. 

Of course .such an instrument is a very iiiellective one, and can 
but scratch, rather than plough the ground, the M’arnitli of the 
climate and fertility of the land rendering needless the deej) 
ploughing id’ our ommi country, Mdiere the object is to turn up 
the earth to the greatest possible depth. One yoke of oxen was 
generally sufficient to ilraM' a plough, but occasionally a. mucli 
greater number were required. We read, for example, of Elisha, 
who, M'h(;n he received his call from Elijah, Mas ploughing Mdth 
tM^elve yoke of oxen, i. t'. iMcnty-four. It has been suggested, 
that the tM cdve yoke of oxen Avere not all attached to the same 
plough, but that there were twelve ploughs, each with its single 
yoke of oxen. Tliis, hoM Cver, was scarcely lik(4y to be the case, 
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as it is (lefiiiituly stated that Elisha “ was ploughing with twelve 
yok(j of oxen before him, and he with the twelfth,” and it is 
iiiiich more probable that the laud was heavy, and that, therefore, 
the plough could not be properly worked without the additional 
lV)re(\ 

The instrument with which the cattle were driven was not a 
whip, but a goad. This goad was a long and stout stick, armed 
with a spike at one end, and having a kind of spud at the other, 
witli wliich the eartli could bo scraped oil* the share when it 
l)ecame clogged. Such an instrument might readily be used as 
a weapon, and, in the hands of a powerful man, might be made 
even more formidable than a spear. As a weapon, it often Avas 
used, as we see from many passages (jf the Scriptures. For 
example, it is said in Judges iii. 31, ‘‘ that Shamgar the son of 
Anath killed six hundred Philistines with an ox-goad.” 

Afterwards; in the beginning of Saul’s reign, when the 
Israidites fairly measured themselves against the Philistines, it 
was found that only Saul and Jonathan were even tolerably 
armed. Fearful of the numbers and spirit of the Israelites, the 
Piiilistines had disarmed them, and were so cautious that they 
did not ev(m allow tJiem to possess forges wherewith to make or 
sharpen tlie various agricultural instruments which they pos- 
sessed, lest they should surreptitiously provide themselves witli 
weapons. The only smith’s tool which they were allow’ed to 
retain was a file wdth which each man might trim the edges of the 
ploughshares, mattocks, axes, and sharpen the points of the goad. 
The only weapons which they could muster were made of their 
agricultural imj)Iemeuts, and among the most formidable of 
fheiii was the goad. 

How the goad came into use in Palestine may easily be seen. 
The Egyptians, Irom among Avhom the people of Israel passed 
into the Promised Land, did not use the goad in ploughing, but 
the whip, which, from the representations on the Egyptian 
monuments, was iilentical with the koorbash, or “cow-hide” 
whip, which is now in use in the same country. But this 
terrible Avhip, which is capable, when wielded by a skilful hand, 
of cutting deep grooves tlirough tlie tough hide of the ox, could 
not be obtained by the Jews, because the hippopotamus, of whose 
hide it w^as made, did not live in or near Palestine. They 
therefore were forced to use some other instrument wherewith 
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to urge on the oxen, and the goad was clearly the simplest and 
most on*eetivo implement for this jmrpose. 

After the land was idoughed and sown, and the harvest was 
ripened, the lahonrs of the oxen were again called into requi- 
sition, first for threshing out the corn, and next for carrying or 
drawing the grain to the storehmises. 

In the earlier days, the process of threshing was very .sinii)le. 
A circular piece of ground was levelled, and heaten very liard 
and flat, its diameter being from fifty to a hundred feet. On 
this ground the corn was thrown, and a number of oxen were 
driven here and there on it, so that the constant tram)>ling of 
tlieir feet shook tlie ripe grain out af the ears. The corn was 
gathered together in the middle of the floor, and as fast as it 
was scattered by the feet of the oxen, it was thrown hack 
towards the centrt\ 

Afterwards, an improvement was introduced in the form of a 
rough slcilge, called “morog,” to which the oxeu were liarne^ssed 
hy a yoke, aud on which the driver stood as he guided his team 
round the threshing-floor. This instrument is meniii)ned in 
Isa. xli. 15 : “llehold, I will make thee anew and sharp threshing 
instrument having teeth [or mouths] : thou shalt tliresli the moun- 
tains, and boat tliem small, ami shalt make the hills as chaff.” 
Afeiition is also made of the same implement in 2 Sam. xxiv. 22, 
where it is related that Araunah tin; Jehusitc offered to giv(i 
David the oxen for a hnrnt-sacrifice, and the moregs and other 
implements as Avood with Avhich they could he burned. 

The work of treading out the corn Avas a Jiard and trying one 
frir tlie oxen, and it Avas probably on this account that the kindly 
edict AA’as made, that the oxen Avho trod out the corn should not 
he muzzled. As a rule, the cattle A\^ere not fed nearly as care- 
fully as is done Avitli us, and so the labours of the threshing- 
floor Avoulil find a com]iciisatioii in the temporary abundance of 
wJiich the animals might take their till 

After the corn was threshe<l, or i*ather trodden out, the oxeu 
had to draAV it home in carts. These Averc but slight im]>rovc- 
ments on thc^ thresliing-sl(;dge, and Avere simply trays or shalloAv 
boxes on a pair of Avheels. As the Avhecds Averc Tner(;ly slices cut 
from the trunk of a tree, and were not furnished Avith iron fires, 
they were not remarkable for roiindne.ss, and imle(‘d, after a 
little time, avcuc Avorn into father irregular oa^iIs, so that tlu^ task 
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of dragging rt cart over the rough roads was hy no means an 
easy one. And, as the axle was simply a stout pole fastened to 
the bottom of the cart, and having its rounded ends thrust 
througb holes in the middle of the wheels, the friction was 
enormous. As, moreover, oil and grease were far too precious 
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luxuries to' be ^vasted in lubricating the axles, the creaking 
and groaning of the wheels was a singularly disagieeable and 
ear-piercing sound. 

The common liackcry of India is a good example of the carts 
mentioned in the Scriptures. As with the plough, the cai t was 
drawn by a couple of oxen, connected by the yoke. The two 
kinds of cart, namely, the tray and the box, are cleaily indicated 
in the Scriptures. The new cart on wliich the Ark was plac(?d 
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when it was sent back by the riiilistiiies (see 1 Sain. vi. 7) was 
evidently one of the former kind, and so was that which was 
made twenty years afterwards, for the ])iiri)Ose of convcyiii*' the 
Ark to Jerusalem. 

The second kiiul of cart i.s mentioiieil l)y the Propliet Amos 
(oh. ii 13), “ llehold, 1 am pressed under you, as a i*art is 
])ressed tliat is full of shi*avos,’* refereiict^ being eviilontly made 
to lieaping up <*f the sheaves in the cart, and pressing them 
down, as is done at llie present day. 

That oxen were also emjdoyed as beasts of hiirden is shown 
by the passage in I (Miron, xii. 40, “Moreover, they that were 
iiigli them, even unto Is.saehar, and Zehuliiii, and Naptliali, 
brought bread on a.s.ses, and on eamels, and on mules, and on 
oxen." 

AlUiougli the cattle were evidently V»etter tended in the olden 
times than at present, those animals which were u.si*d for agri- 
culture seem to have passed rather a rough life, especially in the 
winter time. It is rather curious that the rfews should have 
had no idea of preserving the grass by making it into hay, as is 
(lone ill Europe. Consequently the cliief Ibod of the cattle was 
the straw and clialf wliicJi reuiaiiied on tlie thresIiing-Hoor after 
the grain had h(?en soiiarated. See Isa. xxx. 23 : “ In that day 
shall thy cattle feed in large pastures. Tlic oxen likewise, and 
the young asses that car the ground sliall eat clean ])rovender, 
Avhich hath been winnowed with the shovel and with the fan.” 

This, indeed, was the only use to wliich tlie straw could be 
put, for it was so crushed and broken by tlie feet of the oxen 
and the thriishing-sledge that it was rendered useless. Allusion 
is made to the crushing of the straw in many passages of Scrip- 
ture. See, for exanqile, Isu. xxv. 10, “ Moab shall be trodden 
down [or threshed] under him, even as straw is trodden down 
ibr the tl uni'll ill/' 

The want of winter forage is llic chief reason why catlh? arc 
.so irregularly disposed over rale.stine, many parts of that 
country being entirely without them, and only those districts 
(jontaiiiing them in which fresh forage may be found throughout 
th(i year. 

Except a few yoke of oxen, wliicli are kept in order to draw 
carts, and act as beasts of burden, the cuttle are turned loose 
for a considerable portion of the year, and run about in herds 
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from one pasturage to another. Tims they regain many of the 
characteristics of wild animals^ and it is to this hahit of theirs 
that many of the Scriptural allusions can he traced. 

For example, see Ps. xxii. 12, “ Many hulls have com- 
passed me, strong hulls of liashan have heset me round. They 
gaped on me with tlieir mouths [or, their mouths opened against 
me] as a ravening and a roaring lion.” This passage alludes to 
the curiosity inherent in cattle, which have a hahit of following 
objects which they do not understand or dislike, and surround- 
ing it with looks of grave wonderment. Even in their dome.sti- 
cated state this h.ihit prevails. AVhen I was a hoy, I sometimes 
amused myself with going into a field where a number of cows 
and oxen were grazing, and lying down in the middle of it. 
The cattle would soon become uneasy, toss their heads about, 
and gi'adually draw near on every side, until at last they would 
he pressed together closely in a circle, with their heads just 
above the object of their astonishment. Their curious, earnest 
looks have always been present to my mind when reading the 
above quoted passage. 

Tlie Psabnist does not necessarily mean that the bulls in 
question were dangerous animals. On tlie contrary, the bulls 
of Palestine are gentle in comparison with our own animals, 
which {ire too often made savage by confinement and the harsh 
treatment to which they arc subjected by rough and ignorant 
labourers. In Palestine a pair of bulls may constantly be seen 
attached to the same yoke, a thing tliat never would be seen in 
this country. 

The custom of turning the herds of cattle loose to find 
pasture for themselves is alluded to in Joel i. 18, “How do 
the beasts groan ! the heids of cattle are perplexed because they 
have no pasture.” We can ejisily imagine to ourselves the 
terrible time to which tlie prophet refers, “ when the rivers 
of waters are dried up, and the fire hath devoured the i)as- 
tures of the wilderness,” as it is wont to do when a spark 
falls upon gi*ass dried up and withered, by reason of the sun’s 
heat and the lack of water. Over such a countiy, first withered 
by drought, and then desolated by fire, would the cattle wander, 
vainly searching on the dusty and blackened surface for the 
tender young blades which always spring up on a burnt pasture 
as soon as the first rains fall. jMoaning and bellowing with 
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lliiivst and tUsrtj)poiutineiit, the}' would vainly seek for food or 
water in places wliere the seed lies still under the clods where it 
was sown (v. 1 7), wlierc the vines are driial up, and the fig, the 
pomegranate and the palm (v. 12) are all witlieretl for want of 
moisture. 

Such scenes are still to be witnessed in several ])aits of the 
world. Southern Africa is sometimes sadly conspicuous lor 
them, an exceptional season of drought keei>ing back the fresh 
grass after the old pastures have been burned (t he ordinary mode 
of cultivating ]>asture lainl). Then the vast herds of cattle, 
whose milk forms the statf of life to t he inhabitants, wander to 
and fro, gathering in masses round any spot where a s])ring still 
yields a little water, and bellowing and moaning with thirst as 
th(*y press their way tow’ai'ds the spot where their owners arc 
doling out to each a small nn^asure of the priceless fluid. 

The cattle are branded with the mark of tludr owners, so that 
ill these large herds there might be no difliculty in distinguish- 
ing them when tlu*y were re-captured for thi*, jdongli anil the 
cart. On one of tlie Egyptian monuments there is a very 
interesting group, which has furnished the idi»a for the plate 
wdiich illustrates this article. It occurs in Ihe toinhs of the 
kings at Tliehes, and ri^presmits a ploughing scene. The simple 
two-handled plough is being dragged by a pair of cows, who 
have the yoke fastened a(*ro.ss the horns instead of lying on 
tlie neck, and a sower is following behind, scattering the grain 
out of a ba.sk(3t into the newly-made furrows. In front of the 
cows is a young calf, which has run to meet its mother, and is 
leaping for joy before lair as she steadily plods along her course. 

The action of both animals is admirably rei>rescnt(Hl ; the 
steady and firm gait of the mother contrasting w'ith tlie light, 
gambolling stej:) and arched tail of her offspring. Ilotli tai-e 
hraiided with the same mark, namely, three equal-armed crosses, 
one on the haunch, another on the side, and a third on the neck. 
The driver carries the wdiip, or koorbash, which has been already 
mentioned, and which is familiar to travellers in Southern Africa 
under tlie title of “.sjambok.’' 

In the olden times of the T.sraelitisli race, herd-keeping Ava.s 
considered as an honourable occupation, in wdiicli men of the 
highest rank might engagci without any derogation to their 
dignity. We find, for instance, that Saul himself, even after lie 
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Inul boon appointed kinjx, was aeting as herdsman wIkjh th(j 
peophi saw the mistake they had made in rejecting him as tlieir 
monarch, and came to fetch their divinely-appointed leader irom 
his retirement. (See 1 Sam. xi. 5.) Doeg, too, the faitliful com- 
panion of Saul, was made the chief herdsman of his master’s 
cattle, so that for Saul to confer such an office, and Doeg to 
acce])t it, shows that the post was one of much honour. And 
afterwards, when David was in the zenith of his power, he 
completed the organization of his kingdom, portioning out not 
only his army into battalions, and assigning a commanding 
oflicer to each battalion, hut also appointing a ruler to each 
lril)e, and setting officers over his treasury, over the vineyards, 
over the olive-trees, ovei* the storehouses, and over the cattle. And 
these offices were so im])ortant that the names of their holders 
aw. given at length in 1 Chron. xxvii. those of the various herds- 
men being tliought as worthy of mention as those of the 
treasurers, the military commanders, or the headmen of the 
tribes. 

liefore concluding this necessarily short account of the domes- 
ticated oxen of Palestine, it will be needful to give a few lines 
to the animal viewed in a religious aspect. Here we have, in 
bold contrast to each other, the divine appointment of certain 
cattle to be slain as sacrifices, and the reprobation of worship 
l)ahl to those very cattle as living emblems of divinity. This 
false worship was learned by the Israelites during their long 
residence in Kgy])t, and so deeply had the customs of the Kgyp- 
tian religion sunk into their hearts, that they were not eradi- 
cated after the lapse of centuries. It may easily be imagined 
tliat such a superstition, surrounded as it was with every ex- 
ternal circumstance which could make it more imposing, would 
take a powerful hold of the Jewish mind. 

Chief among the multitude of idols or symbols was the god 
Apis, represented by a bull. Many other animals, specially the 
cat and the ibis, were deeply honoured among the ancient Egyp- 
tians, as we learn from their own monuments and from the 
works of the old liistoiians. All these creatures were symbols 
as well as idols, symbols to the educated and idols to the 
ignorant. 

None of them was held in such universal honour as the bull 
Apis. The particular auimal wliich represented the deity, and 
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which was lodged with great state and honour in his teinjile at 
IMenipliis, was thought to he divinely selected for the purpose, 
and to he impressed with certain marks. Ifis colour must he 
hlack, except a scpiarc spot on the forehead, a crescoiit-slia]>ed 
white spot on the right side, and the figure of an eagle on his 
hack. Under the tongue must he aknoh shajanl like the sacred 
scarahceus, and the hairs of his tail must he double. 

This representative animal was only allowed to live for a 
certain time, and when he had reached this allot teil period, he 
was taken in solemn procession to tlio Nile, and drowned in 
its sacred waters. His body was then emhalmed, and jdaced 
with great state in the tombs at ^Icmjdiis. 

After his death, whether natural or not, the whole nation 
went into mourning, and exhil)ited all the conventional signs f>f 
soiTow, until the priests found another hull wliicli posscssiul 
the distinctive marks. The people then threw off their mourn- 
ing robes, and appeared in their best attire, and the sacreil hull 
was exhibited in state for forty days b(‘fore he was taken to his 
temple at Memphis. The reader 'will here remember the analo- 
gous case of the Indian cattle, some of which are held to be 
little less than incarnations of divinity. 

Even at the very beginning of the exodus, when their minds 
must have been filled with the many miracles that had been 
wrought in their behalf, and with the cloud and fire of Sinai 
actually before their eyes, Aaron himself made an image of a 
calf in gold, and set it up as a symbol of the Lord. That the idol 
in question was intended as a symbol by Aaron is evident from 
the words which he used when summoning the people to worship, 
“To-morrow is a feast of the lA)rd” (Gen. xxxii. 5). The people, 
however, clearly lacked the powder of discriminating between the 
symbol and that which it represented, and worshipiied the image 
just as any other idol might be worshipped. And, in spite of 
the terrible and swuft imnishment that follow^ed, and which 
showed the profanity of the act, the idea of ox-worsliip still 
remained among the peojile. 

Five hundred years afterwards we find a familiar example of 
it in the conduct of Jeroboam, “who made Israel to sin,” the 
peculiar crime being tlie open resuscitation of ox-Avorslii]). “ The 
king made two calves of gold and said unto them, It is too much 
for you to go up to Jerusalem : behold thy gods, O Israel, wdiich 
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brouglit thee up out of the land of Egypt. And ho set the one 
in Bethel, and tlie other put he in Dan. . . . And he made an 
house of high placc.s, and made priests of the lowest of the 
people, which were not of the tribe of Levi. And Jeroboam 
ordained a feast. . . . like unto the feast in Judah, and he 
olfered upon the altar. So did he in Bethel, sacrificing unto 
the calves that he had made.” 

Here we have a singular instance of a king of Israel repeat- 
ing, after a lapse of five huudi'ed years, the very acts which had 
drawn down on the people so severe a punishment, and which 
•w'ore so contrary to tlie law tliat they had incited Moses to fling 
down and hi’eak tlie sacml tables on which tlie commandments 
had been divinely inscribed. Nothing is omitted : the shape of 
the idol, the material of which it is composed, the offering.s, and 
the very words in which Aamn hud so deeply sinned, “ Behold 
thy gods, 0 Israel, which brought thee up out of the land 
of Egypt.” Successive mouarchs followed his example, and, 
according to the graphic words of Scripture, they “ departed not 
from the ways of Jeroboam the son of Nebat, who made Israel 
to sin.” 

As was likely to be the case in a land where cattle were of 
such importance, and often formed the principal wealth of the 
inhabitants, many words were in use to distinguish the cattle 
according to sex, age, and number. Thu.s, Bakar signifies the 
adult animal of either sex, the test of full giwth being fitness 
for the plough. Consequently, Beu-Baka, or son of the hol'd, 
signifies a male calf, and Aiglah- Bakar, a female calf. The term 
Bakar is derived from a Hebrew word signifying to cleave or 
plough, and hence it is used as to signify those animals which 
are old enough to be put to the plough. 

Then there is the word Shor, or Tor, to signify a single head 
of cattle, of any age, or of either sex. The second form of this 
word is familiar to us in the Latin word “ taurus,” and the 
English “ steer.” There are several other words, such as Par, a 
young bull, and Parah, a heifer, which do not need explanation. 
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Anotiieu species of the ox-trihe ikjw inhabits Palestine, 
though coiiinieii tutors rather doubt whether it is not a compa- 
ratively late importation. This is the true JhiFKAT^o {Btthaltts 
hnffclm, (h*ay), which is spread over a veiy largo portion of the 
earth, and is very plentiiul in India. In that country theiXi 
are two distinct breeds of the IhilValo, namely, the Ariiee, a wild 
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variety, and the ]5hainsa, a tamed variety. The former animal 
is much larger than the latter, being soinetiraes more than ten 
feet in length from the nose to the root of the tail, and me^ur- 
ing between six and seven feet in height at the shoulder. Its 
horns are of enormous length, the tail is very short, and tufts of 
hair grow on the forehead and honis. The tamed variety is at 
least one-tliird smaller, and, unlike the Arnee, never seems to 
get into high condition. It is an ugly, ungainly kind of beast, 
and is rendered very unprepossessing to the eye by the bald 
patches which are mostly found upon its hide. 
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Being a water-loving animal, tlic BuHalo always inhabits the 
low-lying districts, and is fond of wallowing in the oozy marshes 
in whicli it remains for lionrs, submerged all but its head, and 
tranquilly chewing the cud while enjoying its mud-bath. While 
thus engaged the animal depresses its horns so that they are 
scarcely visible, barely allowing more than its eyes, ears, and 
nostrils to remain above the surface, so that the motionless 
heads are scarcely distinguishable from the grass and reed tufts 
which stud the marshes. Nothing is more startling to an inex- 
perienced traveller than to pass by a silent and tranquil pool, 
where the muddy surface is unbroken cxcejit by a number of 
black lumps and rushy tufts, and then to see these tufts suddenly 
transformed into twenty or thirty huge beasts rising out of the 
still water as if by magic. Generally, the disturber of their 
peace had better make the best of his way out of their reach, as 
the Buflalo, whether wild or tame, is of a tetchy and iiTitable 
nature, and resents being startled out of its state of dreamy 
repose. 

In the Jordan valley the Buffalo is found, and is used for 
agriculture, being of the Bhainsa, or domesticated variety. 
Being much larger and stronger than the ordinary cattle, it is 
useful in drawing the plough, but its temper is too uncertain 
to render it a pleasant animal to manage. As is the case with 
all ludf-wild cattle, its milk is very scanty, but comiiensates 
by the richness of the quality for the lack of quantity. 


1 
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THE WILD BULL. 


Tlio 'IV), Wild Bull of the Old 'rrstaiunit — Bassa^'es in wliiidi it i.s iiieutioned- -Tlio 
Wild Bull in the net— limit iiij; with nets in the Bast — The Oryx Hn])]>OKcd to 
be the To of Serijdure — Deseription of the Oryx, its locality, nf)pcaruni;e, aiul 
habits — The points in which tlie Oryx agrees with the TO— The “snare” in 
which the foot is taken, as distinguished from tlie net. 

Ix two passages of the Old Testament an animal is mentioned, 
respecting which the trail slaters and commentators have been 
somewhat pevplexeil, in one passage being translated as the 
“ Wild Ox,” and in tlie other as the “ Wild Bull ” In the 
Jewish Bible the same rendering is preserved, but the sign of 
doubt is added to the word iii both cases, showing that the 
translation is an uncertain one. 

Tile first of these passages occurs in Dent. xiv. 5, where it is 
classed together with the ox, sheep, goats, and other ruminants, 
as one of tlie beasts which M ere la\vful for food. Now, although 
M’e cannot identify it hy this jmssage, wq can at all events ascer- 
tain t\vo important points — the first, that it was a true ruminant, 
and the second, that it was not the ox, the sheep, or the goat. 
It was, therefore, some wdld ruminant, and we now have to ask 
how we are to find out the spiicies. 

If \ve turn to Isa. li. 20, ^vn shall find a passage which will 
hidp us considerably. Addressing Jerusaleni, the propliet uses 
these words, “ By Mdioni shall I comfort thee ? Thy sons have 
fainted, they lie at the head of all the streets, as a wild bull in 
a net ; they are full of the fury of tlie I-ord, the rebuke of 
thy God.” We now see tliat the To or Teo must be an animal 
wliich is captured by means of nets, and tlicrefore must inhabit 
spots wduiiein the toils can be used. Moreover, it is evidently 
a powerful animal, or the force of the simile would be lost. 
The prophet evidently refers to some large and strong beast 
wliich lias been entangled in the hunter's nets, and which lies 
helplessly struggling in them. We arc, therefore, almost per- 
force driven to recognise it as some large antelope. 
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The expression used hy tJie prophet is so clh'iractcristic thfit 
it needs a sliort explanation. In tin's country, and at the present 
day, the use of the net is almost entirely restricted to fishinjr 
and l>ird-catcliing ; l)ut in the East nets are still employed in the 
capture of very large game. 

A brief allusion to the hunting-net is made at page 27, but, as 
the passage in Isaiah li. requires a more detailed account of this 
mode of catching large animals, it will l)e as well to describe 
the sport as at present ])ractised in the East. 

When a king or sonui wealthy man determines to hunt game 
without taking niuch trouble himself, he gives orders to his men 
to proqiare their nets, which vary in size or strength according to 
the particular animal for which they are intended. If, for ex- 
ample, only the wild boar and similar animals are to be hunted, 
the nets need not l)e of very great width ; but for agile creatures, 
such as the antelope, they must be excecMlingly wide, or the 
intended prey will leap over them. As the net is much used in 
India lor the purpose of catching ganio, Captain Williamson’s 
description of it will explain many of the passages of Scripture 
wherein it is mentioned. 

The material of the net is hemp, twisted loosely into a kind 
of rope, and the mode in which it is formed is rather peculiar. 
The meshes arc not knotted together, but only twisted round 
each other, much after the fashion of the South American ham- 
mocks, so IIS to obtain considerable elasticity, and to prevent a 
powerful animal from snapping the cord in its struggles. Some 
of these nets are thirteen feet or more in width, and even such 
a net as this has been overleaped by a herd of antelopes. Their 
length is variable, but, as they can be joineil in any number when 
set end to end, the length is not so important as the width. 

The mode of setting the nets is singularly ingenious. When 
a suitable spot has been selected, the first care of the hunters is 
to stretch a rope as tightly as possible along the ground. Eor 
this purpose stout wooden stakes or truncheons are sunk cross- 
wise in the earth, and between these the rope is carefully 
strained. The favourite locality of the net is a ravine, through 
which the animals can be driven so as to run against the net in 
their eiforts to escajie, and across the ravine a whole row of 
these stakes is sunk. The net is now brought to the spot, 
and its lower edge fastened strongly to the ground rope. 
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The strength of this mode of fastening is astonisliing, and, 
although the stakes arcj lairied scarcely a foot below the surface, 
they cannot be torn up by any force wliicli can be a])plicd to 
thoiii ; and, hoAvever strong tlie rope may be, it would be broken 
before the stakes could be dragged out of the ground. 

A smaller rope is now attached to the upper edge of the 
net, which is raised upon a series of slight ])olcs. It is not 
stretched quite tightly, but droops between each j)air of poles, 
so that a net which is some thirteen feet in width will only give 
nine or ten feet of clear height when the upper edge is sup- 
ported on the poles. These latter are not fixe.d in the gioimd, 
but merely held in their places by tlie weight of the net resting 
upon them. 

When the nets Iiavc been properly set, the heaters make a 
wide circuit through the country, gi*adually advancing towards 
the fatal spot, and driving before thmn all the wild animals that 
inhabit the neighbourhood. As soon as any large beast, such, 
for example, as an antelope, strikes against the net, the sni)port- 
ingpole falls, and the net collapses upon the unfortunate animal, 
whose struggles — especially if lie be one of the liorned animals 
— only entangle him more and more in the toils. 

As soon as the hunters see a portion of the net fall, they run 
to the spot, kill the helpless creature that lies enveloped in the 
elastic meslios, drag away the body, and set uj) the net again 
in readiness for the next comer. Sometimes the line of nets 
will extend for half a mile or more, and give emjdoymcnt to a 
largo staff of hunters, in killing the entangled animals, and 
raising afresh those portions of the net which liad fallen. 

Allusions to this mode of hunting are plentiful in the Old 
Testament. Take, for example, Job xviiL 7 : “ The steps of his 
strength shall be straitened, and his own counsed shall cast him 
down ; for lie is cast into a net by his own feet, and he walketh 
upon a snare.” And again in the next chapttir, vcr. G, "Know 
now that God hath overthrown me, and hath compassed me with 
His net,” in which is depicted forcibly the helpless state of 
one on whom the net has fallen, and who is lying on the ground 
vainly stniggling in the meshes. 

See also Ps. Ivii. 6, " They have prei)are(l a net for my steps, 
my soul is bowed down ; ” and Ps. Ixvi. 11, " Thou broughtest us 
into the net, thou laidest affliction upon our loins.” In the 
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prophet Ezekiel are several passages which refer to the hunting 
net^ and make especial mention of the manner in which it falls 
over its victim. One of these occurs in chap. xii. 13, “ My 
net also will I spread upon him, and he shall be taken in my 
snare.” Again in chap. xix. 8, “ Then the nations set against 
him on every side from the provinces, and spread their net over 
him.” In this passage a forcible allusion is made to the manner 
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** Thtiy lis at th$ head of all the streets, like a wild bull in a net.'*— IdAiA.H li. 21. 


in which the wild animal is surrounded by tlie hunters, who 
surround and gradually close in upon them, as they drive their 
victims into the toils. The same combination of the hunters is 
also referred to by the prophet Micah, vii. 2, “ There is none 
upright among men : they all lie in wait for blood ; they hunt 
eveiy man his brother with a net.” 

Accepting the theory that the T6 is one of the large antelopes 
that inhabit, or used to inhabit, the Holy Land and its neigh^ 
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bourliood, we may safely coDjecture that it may signify tho 
beautiful animal known as tlie Oryx (O/y/jn leticori/x), (ui animal 
wliich has a tolerably wucle range, and is even now found on the 
borders of the Holy Land. It is a large and powerful antelope, 
and is remarkable for its beautiful horns, which sometimes 
exceed a yard in length, and sweep in a most graceful curve ovci- 
the back. 

Sharj) as they are, and evidently formidable weapons, the 
manner in which they are set on the head renders tluim appa- 
reiitl}^ unser\dceable for combat. When, however, the Oiyx is 
brought to bay, or ^wishes to fight, it stoops its head until the 
nose is close to the ground, the points of the horns being thus 
brought to the front. As the liead is swung from side to side, 
the curved horns sweep through a considerable space, and arc sn 
formidable that even the lion is chary of attacking their owner. 
Indeed, instances are known where the lion has been transfixed 
and killed by the horns of the Oryx. Sometimes the animal 
i.s not content with merely standing to repel the attacks of its 
ndversaries, but suddenly charges forward with astonishing rapi- 
dity, and strikes upwards with its horns as it makes the lcai>. 

B\it these horns, which can be used with such tciTiblc eiVect 
in battle, are worse than useless when the animal is hampered 
ill the net. In vain does the Oryx attempt its usual defence : 
the curved horns get more and more entangled in the elastic 
meshes, and become a source of weakness rather than strength. 
We sec now how singularly approjiriate is the passage, “ Th\ 
sons lie at the heads of all the streets, as a wild bull (or Oryx) 
in a net,” and how completely the force of the metaphor is lost 
without a knowledge of the precise mode of fixing the nets, ol 
driving the animals into them, and of the manner in which they 
render even the large and powerful animals helpless. 

The height of the Oryx at the shoulder is between three and 
four feet, and its colour is greyish white, mottled profusely with 
black and brown in bold patches. It is plentiful in Hortheni 
Africa, and, like many other antelopes, lives in herds, so that it 
is peculiarly suited to that mode of hunting which consists in 
surrounding a number of animals, and driving them into a trap 
of some kind, whether a fenced enclosure, a pitfall, or a net. 

There is, by the way, the term “snare,” which is specially 
used with especial reference to catching the foot ns distinguished 
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from the net which cnvelojietl the whole body. For example, 
ill Job xviii 8, '*IIo is cast into a net, he walketh on a snare/' 
wlicrc a bold distinction is drawn between the two and their 
mode of action. And in ver. 10, “ The snare is laid for him in 
tlie ground.” Though I would not state definitely that such is 
the case, I believe that the snare wliich is here mentioned is one 
whicli is still used in several parts of the world. 

Tt is simply a hoop, to the inner edge of which are fastened 
a number of elastic spikes, the points being directed towards the 
centre. This is merely laid in the path which the animal will 
take, and is tied by a short cord to a log of wood. As the deer 
or antelope treads on the snare, the foot passes easily through 
the elastic spikes, but, when the foot is raised, the spikes run 
into the joint and hold the hoop upon the limb. Terrified by 
the check and the sudden pang, the animal tries to run away, 
but, by the united influence of sharp spikes and the heavy log, 
it is soon forced to halt, and so becomes an easy prey to its 
pursuers. 


THE EEEM, OR “UNICORN” OF SCRIPTURB. 

Tlio Rcoin evidently known to the Jews— Various theories concerning the ITni- 
corn — Supposed identity with the Indian Rhinoceros — Passages of Scripture 
alluding to the stivngtli, violent and intractable temper of the Reem— The 
Recni a two-horned animal— Us evident connection with the Ox tribe— Its 
presumed identity with the now’ extinct Urns— Mr. Dawkins* treatise on the 
Unis — Enormous size an<i dangerous character of the Urus — Rabbinical legend 
• of the Reem— Identity of the Urus with the modern varieties of cattle. — The 
Bull hunts of Nineveh. 


There arc many animals mentioned in the Scriptures whicli 
cannot be identified with any certainty, partly because their 
names occur only once or twice in the sacred writings, and 
partly because, when tliey are mentioned, the context affords no 
clue to their identity by giving any hint as to their appearance 
or habits. In such cases, although the translators would have*, 
done better if they had simply given the Hebrew word without 
endeavouring to identify it with any known animal, they nuiy 
be excused fo^ committing errors in their nomenclature. There 
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is one animal, however, for which no such excuse can he found, 
and this is the Reeni of Scriptui’e, translated as Unicorn in the 
authorized version. 

Now the word Eemn is mentioned seven times in the Old 
Testament, and is found, not in one, but several books, showing 
that it was an animal perfectly well known to those for whom 
the sacred books were written. It is twice mentioned in the 
reiitateuch, several times in the Psalms, once in the book of 
Job, once by Isaiah, and reference is once made to it in the 
historical books. In those various passages, ahundnut details 
are given of its aspect and habits, so that there is very little 
doubt as to the identity of the animal. 

The Septnagint translates Keein by the word Moiioeeros, *)r 
tlie One-horned, whicli lias been transfeiTod to the Vulgate by 
the term Unicornis, a word having the same signification. 

In an age when scientific investigation was utterly neglected . 
such a translation would readily be accepted without cavil, ami 
there is no doubt that the genenility of those who rcMid the 
passages in question accepted tlniin as referring to tlie Unicorn 
of heraldry with which we, as Englishmen, arc so familiar. I may 
perhaps mention briefly that such an animal is a physiologiciil 
impossibility, and that the Unicorn of the fables was a mere 
compound of an antelope, a horse, find a narwhal. The tusks or 
teeth of the narwhal were in former days exhibitcul as horns of 
the Unicom, and so precious were they that one of them was 
laid up in the cathedral of St. Denis, and two in the treasury of 
St. Mark’s at Venice, all of which were exhibited in the year 
16o8 as veritable Unicorns’ horns. 

The physiological difficulty above mentioned seems to have 
troubled the minds of the old writers, who saw that an ivory 
horn had no business to grow upon the junction of the two 
bones of the skull, and yet felt themselves bound to acknowledge 
that such an animal did really exist. They therefore put them- 
selves to vast trouble in accounting for such a phenomenon, and, 
in their determination to believe in the animal, invented theories 
nearly as wonderful as the existence of the Unicorn itself. 

One of these theories, arguing that the two horns may be as 
easily fused together as the lioofs, is stated as follows. “ Because 
the middle is equally distant from both the extremes ; and the 
hoof of this beast may be well said to be cloven and whole, 
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because the horn is of the substance of the hoof, and the hoof 
of the substance of the horn, and therefore the honi is \vhole 
and the hoof cloven ; for the cleavinj^ either of the horn or of 
the hoof cometh from the defect of nature, and therefore God 
hath given to horses and asses wliole hoofs, because tliere is 
greatest use of their legs, but unto Unicorns a whole and entire 
horn, that, as the ease of man is procured by the help of horses, 
so the health of them is procured by the horn of the Unicom.” 

This last sentence refers to the then universal belief, that the 
horn of the Unicorn was a panacea for all illness and an anti- 
dote to nil poisons. It was thought to be so sensitive, that if a 
j)oisoned cup were but brought near it a thick moisture would 
cixude from its surface, and if fragments were thrown into the 
cup they would cause the liquid to swell and bubble, and at 
last to boil over. This su])i)Osed virtue forms the basis of an 
jirguinent used by on(^ of the Avritcrs on the subject, and, as tluj 
passage affords a good example of theological argument in 1658, 
it will be given entire. 

Aft(U’ enumerating various animals (and, by the way, once 
actually hitting upon the fish called Monoceros,” ie. the 
narwhal), the writer proceeds as follows, in the quaint and 
nervous English of his time : “ Now our discourse of the Uni- 
corn is of none of these beasts, for there is not any viitiie 
.attributed to their horns, and therefore the vulgar sort of infidel 
]>eoide, which scarcely believe any herb hut such .as they see in 
tlieir own gardens, or any beast but such as is in their own flocks, 
or any knowledge but such as is bred in their own brains, or any 
birds which are not luitehcd in their own nests, h,ave never made 
question of these ; but of the true Unicorn, whereof there were 
more proofs in the world, because of the nobleness of his horn, 
they have ever been in doubt. By which distinction it appeareth 
unto me th.at there is some secret enemy in the inward degenerate 
mature of man, which continually blindeth the eyes of God Ilis 
people, from beholding and believing the greatness of God His 
works. 

“ But to the purpose : that there is such a beast, the Scripture 
itself witnesseth, for David thus speaketh in the fl2d Psalm, Et 
oHffetur cmiu incus tanquam Monoevrotis, That is, ‘ My horn 
sh.all be lifted up like the horn of a Unicom.’ Whereupon all 
divines tlutt ever wrote have not only collected that there is a 
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rnicorn, but also aflivin the siBulitude to be betwixt the king- 
dom of David and the horn of the Unicorn, that as the horn of 
the Unicorn is wholesome to all beasts and creatures, so should 
be the kingdom of David to the generation of Christ. 

“i\nd do we tliink that Da rnZ would compare the vertue of 
his kingdom and the powerful redemption of the world, unto a 
thing that is not, or is uncertain, or is fantastical? (Jod forbid 
that ever any man should so do despight to the Holy CJIiost. 
For this cause we read also in Suidas, that good men who wor- 
ship Ood and follow 1 1 is laws are comx)ared to Unicorns, whose 
greater parts, as their whole bodies, are unprofitable and iiiitame- 
able, yet their horn maketh them excellent ; so in good men, 
although their fleshy parts be good for nothing, and fall down to 
the earth, yet their grace and i)iety exalteth their souls to the 
heavens.” 

Tn late years, after tin? true origin of the Unicorn’s horn was 
discovered, and the belief in its many virtues abandoned, the 
Eeem, or ^lonoceros, was almost unhesitatingly identified with 
the rhinoceros of India, and fora lon^ time this theory was the 
accepted one. It is now, however, certain that the Iteeni was 
not the rhinoceros, and that it can be almost certainly identifu'd 
with an animal which, at the time udien the passages in question 
were written, was plentiful in Falestine, although, like the lion, 
it is now extinct. 

We will now take in their order the seven passages in which 
the animal is mentioned, substituting the word Eeem for 
Unicorn. 

The first of these passages occurs in Numbers xxiii., where the 
remarkable prophecies of Dalaam are recorded. “ The Lord his 
God is with them, and the shout of a king is among them. God 
brought them out of Egypt, he hath as it were the strength of 
Reem ; ” (ver. 21, 22). From this passage we gain one piece of 
information, namely, that the Reem was an exc(»ptionally power- 
ful animal. Indeed, it was evidently the stremgest animal that 
was known to the prophet and his hearers, or it would not have 
been mentioned as a visible type of Divine power. 

Next we come to Ueut. xxxiii., wherein another prophecy is 
revealed, namely, that of Moses, just before his death and mys- 
terious burial. Speaking of Joseph and his tribe, the aged 
prophet uses these words, “TiCt the blessing come upon the head 
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of Joseph, and upon the top of the head of him that was sepa- 
rated from his brethren. Ills glory is like the firstling of his 
bullock, and his horns are like the horns of Keem : with them 
he shall push the people together to the ends of the earth ; and 
they are the ten thousands of Ephraim, and they arc the 
thousands of Manasseh** (ver. 16, 17). 

In this passage we gather more information. In the first 
place it is to be noticed that the lleem is mentioned in connexion 
with the domestic cattle, and that the name is used as one that 
is familiar to the hearers. Next, as the marginal reading gives 
the word, Eeem is used in the singular and not in the plural 
nunil>er, so tliat tlic passage may be read, ‘^his horns are like the 
horns of a Unicorn.” Tims we come to the important point 
that the lleem was not a one-horned, but a two-horned animal. 

It may here bo remarked that the lleem horns were the 
emblem of the two tribes that sprung from Joseph, Ephraim 
and ^lanasseh, himself being typified by the Eeem, and his two 
powerful sons by the horns. 

Next, in the Psalms, wo find that the powerful, two-horned 
Eeem was also a dangerous and violent animal. (See Psa. xxii. 
19, 21.) 

** P>o not Thou far from me, O liord : O my strength, haste Thee 
to help me. 

“ Deliver my soul from the sword, my darling from the power 
(or the hand) of the dog. 

“ Save mo from the lion’s mouth : for Thou hast heard me 
from the horns of lleem.” 

In Ps. xcii. there is another allusion to the powerful horns of 
'the Eeem. “ For lo. Thine enemies, 0 Lord, for lo. Thine enemies 
shall perish; all the woikers of iniquity shall be scattered. But 
my horn shalt Thou exalt like the horn of Eeem.” 

From these passages we gather the following important points. 
First, the Eeem wtis an animal familiar to the people of Palestine, 
as is evident from the manner in which its name is introduced 
into the sacred writings ; secondly, it was the most powerful 
animal known to the Israelites; thirdly, it was a two-horned 
animal; fourthly, it was a savage and dangerous beast; and 
fifthly, it had some connexion with the domesticated cattle. 

This last-mentioned pomt is brought out more strongly in the 
remaining i)assages of Scriptui’e. In Job, for cxamide, a jmrallel 
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is drawn between the wild and iintamcablo lieem and the boasts 
of draught and burden. 

In that magnificent series of passages in which the Lord 
answers Job ont of the whirlwind, and which indeed are a 
worthy sequel to Elilui*s impassioned discourse on the text tliat 
“ God is gi*eater than man,” the wild animals are mentioned in 
evident contrast to the tame. First come the wild goats of the 
rock ; then the wild ass, who " scornetli tlie multitude of the city, 
neither regardeth the crying of the driver ; ” and then the Reeni, 
which is clearly contrasted with the tamed ox. 

“ Will Ec(jm be willing to serve thee, or abide by thy crib ? 
Canst thou bind Reem with his band in the furrow ? or will he 
haiTOW the valleys after thee? Wilt thou trust him, because 
his strength is gi'eat ? or wilt thou leave thy labour to him ? 
Wilt thou believe him that he will bring home thy seed, and 
gather it in thy barn ?” See chap, xxxix. 9 — 12. 

Now in these passages, the principal duties of the domes- 
ticated cattle are described — the ploughing the furrow, the 
drawing of the haiTOW, and the cariying home of the ripened 
corn, for all which purposes the tameless spirit of Reem renders 
him useless, in spite of his vast strength. The prophet Isaiah 
has a imssage in which the Rc6m is evidently classed with the 
ox tribe. See chap, xxxiv. 6, 7. 

“ The sword of the Lord is filled with blood ; it is made fat 
with fatness, and with tlie blood of lambs and goats, with the 
fat of the kidneys of rams: for the Lord hath a sacrifice in 
Bozrah, and a great slaughter in the land of Idumea. And 
Reem shall come down with them, and the bullocks with the 
bulls ; and their land shall be soaked with blood, and their dust 
made fat with fatness.” 

The last passage in which reference is made to this animal is 
in Ps. xxix. 5, 6. 

“ The voice of the Lord breaketh the cedars ; yea, the Lord 
breaketh the cedars of Lebanon. He maketh them also to skip 
like a calf ; Lebanon and Sirion like a young Reem.” 

On turning to the Jewish Bible we find that the word Reem 
is translated as buffalo, and there is no doubt that this rendering 
is nearly the correct one, and at the j)resent day naturalists are 
nearly all agreed that the R6em of the Old Testament must have 
been the now extinct XJrus. A smaller animal, the Bonassus or 
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I5isoii, also existed in Palestine, and even to the present day 
continues to maintain itself in one or two spots, though it will 
probably be as soon completely erased from the surface of the 
eai-tli as its gigantic congener. 

Tliat the ReSm was one of the two animals is certain, and 
that it was the larger iS nearly as certain. The reason for 
deciding upon the Urus is, that its horns were of great size and 
strength, and therefore agree with the description of the Eeein ; 
whereas those of the Bonassus, although powerful, are short, and 
not conspicuous enough to deserve the notice which is taken 
of them by the sacred writers. 

Of the extinct variety we know but little. We do know, 
however, that it was a huge and most formidable animal, as 
is evident from the skulls and other bones which have been 
discovered. 

Hitherto there has been considerable difficulty in treating of 
the ancient Urus, on account of the great confusion which existed 
ill the various synonyms that were given to the animal. The 
tangled skein has, however, been carefully unravelled by Mr. W. 
Boyd Dawkins, M.A., F.E.S., who has published an exceedingly 
valuable paper on the subject in the Quarterly Journal of the 
Geological Society, March 21, 18G6. 

After describing the general character of the Urus, he proceeds 
to remark : “ Tlie synonyms of the Bos Urus are in a state of very 
great confusion, arising from the fact that the two words denoting 
two distinct species, the Urox and the Aurochs, are derived from 
the same Sanscrit root, Ur, A vr, or Or, that signifies a forest, or 
sandy waste. The root can be traced through many languages, 
and still survives in the Greek opos (a mountain), the Norwegian 
07'e, the Icelandic Urc (the stony desert surrounding the base 
of the mountains) ; and is preserved without change in tlie old 
German Ur (a forest), and in Ur of the Chaldees. It appears 
also in the Ural Mountains, and also in the eanton of Vri, the 
crest of which is an ox-head.” It is worthy of mention that, in 
the last-mentioned place, when new magistrates are elected, two 
ancient and gigantic horns, remarkable for their double cur- 
vature, are carried in solemn procession. 

The presence of these horns affords a remarkable confirmation 
to a well-known passage in Julius Csesar^s familiar “Com- 
mentaries.” “ The Uri are little inferior to elephants in size ” 
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(“ magiiitudine paullo infra elephantos”) ; " but are bulls in their 
nature, colour, and figure, (rrcat is their strength, and gi-eat 
their swiftness ; nor do they spare man or beast when they have 
caught sight of them. These, when trapped in pitfalls, the 
hunters diligently kill. Tlio j’ouths, exercising theniselves by 
this sort of hunting, are hardened by flie toil ; and those among 
them who have killed most, bringing w'ith them the horns as 
testimonials, acquire great praise. Jiut these Uri cannot be 
habituated to man or made tractable, not even when young. 
The gi-eat size of the horns, as well as the form and quality of 
them, differ mucli from the horns of our oxen. These, wlien 
carefully selected, they ring round the edge with silver, and use 
them for drinking cups at their ample feasts.** 

The enormous size of the horns of an ox which was in all 
probability the Urus is mentioned by another writer, who also 
alludes to their use as drinking vessels. lie states that some 
of these horns w’ore so large as to hold about four gallons, and 
then proceeds to remark that their primitive use as drinking- 
cups was the reason why Bacchus was represented as wearing 
horns, and was sometimes worshipped under the form of a bull. 

It is worthy of notice, that the Sanscrit root Ur is retained 
in the name of the enormous Indian ox, the Oaur, a term which 
is formed from two words, namely, Gau, or Ghoo, a cow, and Ur, 
so that the name signilies Wild Cow. 

As to the size of the animal Urus, it is evident, by measure- 
ment of certain remains, that it must have well deserved Ca3sar*s 
comparison with the elephant. A skull that is described by 
Cuvier gave the following measurements. Width of skull 
between the bases of the horn-cores {i,c. the bony projections on 
which the hollow horns are set), rather more than twelve inches . 
and an half. Circumference of the cores at the base, twelve 
inches and nine-t(?nths. Length of the cores, twenty-seven 
inches and nine-tenths ; and distances between their tips, thirty- 
two inches and a half. 

According to the proportions of the domesticated ox, these 
measurements indicated that the animal was twelve feet in 
length, and six feet and a half in height. Now, if the readm- 
will sketch out on a wall an ox of these dimensions, he will 
appreciate the enormous dimensions of the ancient Urus, far 
better than can be done by merely reading figures in a hook. 
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But this animal, gigantic as it was, is not the largest specimen 
that has been discovered. A portion of an Unis skull was 
discovered in the Avon, at Melksham, near Bath, the horn-cores 
of which, as described by Mr. H. Woods, were seventeen inches 
and a half in circumference, thirty-six inches and a half in 
length, and the distance from tip to tip was thirty-nine inches. 
Taking the same proportions as those of the ordinary ox, the 
author shows that the skull in question belonged to an animal 
very much larger than that which was described by Cuvier. In 
another specimen the distance between the tip§ of the horn-cores 
Avas forty-two inches, but their length only thirty-six. 

Of course, the size of the horn-cor(‘s gives little indication of 
the dimensions of the horns themselves, and the principal point 
to be noticed is the shape of the core, which in some siiecimens, 
though not in all, instead of presenting the regular double 
curvature with which w’e are so foiniliar in our domestic oxen, 
first curves outwards, then bends backwards or a little down- 
wards and forwards. This peculiarity in the shape of the horns 
is specially noted by Caesar, and we may therefore receive with 
more secuiriiy his account of their enormous size. 

A curious rabbinical legend of the EeSm is given in Lewy- 
soliifs Zoologie dos Talmuds.” When the ark was complete, 
and all the beasts were commanded to enter, the ReOin was 
unable to do so, because it was too large to pass through the 
door. Noah and his sons therefore were obliged to tic the 
animal by a rope to the ark, and to tow it behind ; and, in order 
to prevent it from being strangled, they tied the rope, not round 
its neck, but to its horn. 

The same writer veiy justly remarks that the Scriptural and 
Talmudical accounts of the Reem have one decided distinction. 
The Scripture speaks chiefly of its fierceness, its untaineable 
nature, its strength, and its swiftness, as its principal charac- 
teristics, while the Talmud speaks almost exclusively of its size. 
It was evidently the largest animal of which the w'riters had ever 
lieard, and, according to Oriental wont, they exaggerated it pre- 
posterously; Whenever the Talmudical WTiters treat of animals 
with which they are personally acquainted, they are simple, 
straightforward, and accurate. But, , as soon as they come to 
animals unknowhi to them except by hearsa}^ they go off into 
the wildest extravagances, such, for example, as asserting that 
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tlio is a liybritl Ix'lwocii tliB wild boar and the lioness. 

Th(‘ ('xa<r«;or.itcd slalcniont.s <-onferning the lleein show Ihei’eron! 
that tlu' animal must laive been extinct long befoi’o the time of 
the wrileiw. 

The «jiiestioii now arises, What is the distinction lietween tluf 
ancient Unis and our modern cattle i The ansvrer is simple 
enough. The ditfeivnce in the shape of the horn-cores is, as Inus 
been shown, not chamcteristic of the animal in geneinl, but only 
of certain individuals ; while other variations in the shajie and 
length of certain Iwiies are of too little consequence to be 
accepted as bases whereon to found a new genus or even species, 
and we may therefore assume tliat the Urns of Ctesar, the lleem 
of Scripture, was nothing more than a very large variety of the 
ox, moililied of course in asjiect and habits by the locality in 
which it lived. This assumption is strengthened by the fact 
that ^Ir. Dawkins, in the treatise to which reference has already 
lioen made, has “traced the gigantic Urns from the earliest 
Pleistocene times through the pre-historic period at least as far 
as the twelfth century after Christ.” 

The reader may remember that in Cicsar’s brief but gra])hic 
account of the Urus, he mentions that it was hunted by those 
who wished to distingui.sh themselves. Now, on many of the 
sculptures of Nineveh, there are delineations of bull hunts, 
which show, as ^Ir. Layard justly observes, that the Avild bull 
apjiears to have been considered scareely less formidable and 
noble game than the lion. The king himself is shown us 
attacking it, while the waiTiore partake of the sport either 
mounti'd or on foot. 

The exact variety of the wild bull which is being chased is 
not very recognisable.. It certainly is not the oitlinary domestic 
animal, the shape approaching somewhat to that of the antelope. 
The body is covered with marks which are evidently intended to 
repre.sent hair, though it docs not folloAV that the hair need be 
thick and shaggy like that of the bison tribe. 
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TliP Bison trihfi and its distiiif'iiishiiij' marks — Its former existonec* in Palestine - 
its ^niicM-al habits — Origin of its name — Its musky odour ~ Size and speed of 
the Bison — lU dangerous eliaraetiu’ when brought to bay — Its defence against 
the wolf— Its initameablc dis])08ition. 


A FEW words are now needful respecting the second animal 
which has been mentioned in connexion with the Keem; namely, 
tlie Hisoii, or Boiiassus. The Bisons are distinguishable from 
ordinary cattle by the thick and heavy mane which covers the 
neck and shoulders, and which is more conspicuous in the male 
than ill tlie female. The geiieml coating of the body is also 
rather dillenuit, being thick and woolly instead of lying closely 
to the skill like that of the other oxen. The Bison certainly 
inhabited Palestine, as its bones have been found in that 
country. It has, however, been extinct in the Holy Land for 
many yearn, and, not being an aninial that is capable of with- 
standing the encroachments of man, it has gradually died out 
from tlie greater part of Europe and Asia, and is now to be 
found only in a very limited locality, chiefly in a Lithuanian 
forest, wIkuc it is strictly preserved, and in some parts of tlie 
Caucasus. There it still jireserves the habits which made its 
ancient and gigantic relative so dangerous an animal. Unlike 
the buffalo, which loves the low-lying and marshy lands, the 
Ihson prefers the high wooded localities, where it lives in small 
troops. 

Its name of Bison is a modification of tlie woid Bisam, or 
musk, which was given to it on account of the strong musky 
odour of its flesh, which is especially powerful about the head 
and neck. This odour is not so unpleasant as might he sup- 
posed, and tho.se who have had personal experience of the 
animal say that it bears some resemblance to the peifume of 
violets. It is developed most strongly in the adult bulls, the 
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COWS and young male calves only possessing it in a slight 
degree. 

It is a tolerably large animal, being about six feet high at the 
shoulder — a stature nearly I'jpiivalent to that of the ordinary 
Asiatic elephant ; and, in spite of its gmit bulk, is a fleet and 
active animal, as indecMl is generally the ease with thost^ oxen 
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which inhabit elevated lo(,*alities. Still, though it can run witli 
considerable speed, it is not able to keep up the pace for any 
groat distance, and at the end of a mile or two can be brought 
to bay. 

Like most animals, however large and powerful they may be, 
it fears the presence of man, and, if it sees or scents a human 
being, will try to slip quietly away; but when it is baffled in 
this attempt, and forced to fight, it becomes a fierce and dan- 
gerous antagonist, charging with wonderful quickness, and using 
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its short and powerful horns witli great effect. A wounded 
Bison, when fairly l)rought to bay, is perhaps as awkward an 
opponent as (jan be found, and to kill it without the aid of fire- 
arms is no easy mattei\ 

Although the countries in which it lives are infested with 
wolves, it seems to have no fear of them when in health ; and, 
even when pressed by their winter’s hunger, the wolves do not 
venture to attack even a single Bison, much less a herd of them. 
Like other wild cattle, it likes to dabble in muddy pools, and is 
fond of harbouring in thickets near such localities; and those 
who have to travel through the forest keep clear of such spots, 
unless they desire h) drive out the animal for the purpose of 
killing it. 

Like the extinct Aurochs, the Bison has never been domesti- 
cated, and, although the calves have been captured while very 
young, and attempts have been made to train them to harness, 
their innate wildness of disposition has always baftled such 
efforts. 


THE GAZELLE, OK ROE OF SCRIPTURE. 


The Gazelle identified with the Tsebi, i.e. the Koe or Koehuck of Si*riptiiri*- -A'ariuiis 
paHsagea relating to the Tsehi — Its swiftness, its capabilities as a beast of 
chtise, its beaut}^ and the quality of its ilesh - Tlie Tscbiyali reiideicd in Greek 
as Tabitha, and translated as Dorcas, or Gazelle— Different varieties of the 
’ Gazelle — How the Gazelle defends itself against wild beasts— Chase of the 
Gazelle— 'Phe net, the hattuc, and the pitfall— Coursing the Gazelhiwith grey- 
hounds and falcons — Mr. (.^hasscand’s account of a hunting j>arty - Gentleness 
of the Gazelle. 

We now leave the Ox triht;, and conic to the Antelopes, several 
species of which are mentioned in the Scriptures. Four kinds 
of antelope are found in or near the Holy Land, and there is 
little doubt that all of them are mentioned in the sacred 
volume. 

The first that will be described is tlie well-knowu Gazelle, 
which is acknowledged ^ be the animal that is represented by 
the word Ts^iy or Tsebiyah, Tlie Jewish Bible accepts the 
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same rendering. This word occurs many times, sometimes as 
a metaplior, and sometimes representing some animal which 
was lawful food, and which thc'refore helongeil to tlio true 
ruminants. jMoreovor, its tlesli was not only legally capable of 
being eaten, but was held in such estimation that it was providcMl 
for the table of Solomon himself, together witli other animals 
which will be described in their turn. 

We will first takt^ the passages wdiere the word is used meta- 
phorically, or as a poetical image. Tliat it was exceedingly 
swift of foot is evident from several instances in which the 
animal is mentioned. For example, in 2 Sam. ii. 18, we are told 
that Asahel, the brother <jf Joab, was “ as light of foot as a wild 
roe.” or, as the passage may also be translated, “ one f»f the rocs 
that is in the field.” And in 1 Chroii. xii. 8, we find the follow- 
ing description of eleven warriors who attached themselves to 
David: — “Of the (ladites there separated themselves unto 
David into the hold to the wilderness men of might, and men 
of war fit for the battle, that could handle shield and buckhfr, 
wdiose faces were like*, the faces of lions, and were as swift as 
the roes upon the mountains.” 

That it w’as a beast of chase is as plainly to ho gathered from 
the sacred writings. See, fiir example, Trov. vi. 4, r>: “(five 
not sleej) to thine eyes, nor slumber to thine eyedids. Deliviu' 
thyself as a roe from the hand of the hunter, and as a bird 
from the hand of the towler.” 

The same imagery is employed by the j>rojihet Jsaiali, xiii. 
13,14:— 

“Therefore I w'ill .shake the, licmens, and the earth sliall 
remove out of her jdace, in the wrath of the LonI tjf hosts, ami 
ill th(i day of His fierce anger. And it sliall he as the chased 
roe, and as a sheep that no man taketh up: iliey shfill every 
man turn to his owoi p«M)|»le, and flee every cine into his own 
land.” 

Having now learned that the Tsehi was very fleet of foot and 
a beast of chase, we come to another series of iiassages, which 
show that it w^as an animal of iicknowledged beauty. In that 
most renifirkable poem, tli(3 Song of Solomon, or the “KSong 
of Songs,” as it is more rightly named, there Jin? repeated allu- 
sions to the Tsehi. In some cases thq mpiic of the Ihie is used 
as a sort of adjuration — “I charge thee by the roes;” and in 
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othera the lover, whether man or woman, is compared to the 
Eoe. There is one consecutive series of passages in which the 
word is repeatedly used. See Cant. ii. 7-9 : “ I charge you, 0 ye 
daughters of Jerusalem, by the roes, and l)y the liiiids of tlic 
field, that ye stir not up, nor awake my love, till lie pl(?ase. The 
voice of my beloved ! behold, he cometh leaping upon the moun- 
tains, skipping upon the hills. My beloved is like a rpe or 
a young hart.” And in the last vei’so of the poem the same 
image is rejieated — “Make haste, my beloved, and lx; thou like 
to a roe or to a young hart upon the mountains of spices.” 

Allusion is made to the beauty of the Eoe, or (Jazelle, in a 
well-known name, Tabitha, which Ls, in fact, a slight eorruption 
of the Hebrew Tsebiyah, and is translated into Creek as Dorcas, 
or Gazelle. “ Now there was at Joppa a certain disciple named 
Tabitha, which by interpretation is called Dorcas (i,v. the Cazelle). 
This woman was full of good works and alms deeds which 
she did.” 

As to the flesh of the Gazelle, or Eoe, it is mentioned in 
Deut. xii. 15, xiv. 5, as one of the animals that affords lawful 
food; and the same permission is reiterated in xv. 22, with 
the proviso that the blood shall be poured out on the earth like 
water. 

Having now glanced at the various ])assages of Scripture 
wherein the Gazelle is mentioned, we will proceed to the animal 
itself, its appearance, locality, and general habits, in order to see 
how they agree with the Scriptunil allusions to tlie Tsehi. 

As to its flesh, it is even now considered a great dainty, 
although it is not at all agreeable to European taste, being hard, 
dry, and without flavour. Still, as has been well remarked, 
tastes differ as well as localities, and an article of food which is 
a costly luxury in one land is utterly disdained in another, and 
will hardly he eaten except by one who is absolutely dying of 
starvation. 

The Gazelle is very common in Palestine in the present day, 
and, in the ancient times, must have been even more jdentiful. 
There* are seveml varieties of it, which were once thought to* he 
distinct species, but arc; now acknowledged to be meie varieties, 
all of which are referable to the single species Gazvlla Dorcas, 
There is, for example, the C^orinna, or Corine Antelopt^ which is 
a rather boldly-spotted female ; the Kevella Antelope, in which 
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\v(>nt, the (iazelles instantly assume a jMistuie ot' stili-deteiice. 
They form themselves into a compact phalanx, all the males 
coming to the front, and the strongest and boldest taking on 
themselves the honourable duty of facing the foe. The does 
and the young are kept within their ranks, and so formidable is 
the array of sharp, menacing horns, that beasts as voracious as 
the wolf, and far more powerful, have been known to retire 
without attempting to charge. 

As a rule, however, the Gazelle does not desire to resist, and 
prefers its legs to its horns as a mode of insuring safety. So 
fleet is the animal, that it seems to fly over the ground as if 
propelled by volition alone, and its light, agile frame is so en- 
during, that a fair chase has hardly any prospect of success. 
Hunters, therefore, prefer a trap of some kind, if they chase 
the animal merely for food or for the sake of its skin, and con- 
trive to kill considerable numbers at once. Sometimes they 
dig pitfalls, and drive the Gazelles into them by boating a large 
tract of country, and gradually narrowing the circle. Sometimes 
they use nets, such as have already been described, and some- 
times they line the sides of a ravine with archers and spearmen, 
and drive the herd of Gazelles through the treacherous defile. 

These modes of slaughter are, howcv(‘r, coiulemned by the 
true hunter, who looks upon those who use them much in the 
same light as an English sportsman looks on a man who shoots 
foxes. The greyhound and the falcon are both employed in the 
legitimate capture of the Gazelle, and in some cases both are 
trained to work together. Hunting the Gazelle with the grey- 
hound very much resembles coursing in our own country, and 
chasing it with the hawk is exactly like the system of falconry 
that was once so popular an English sport, and which even now 
shows signs of revival. 

It is, however, when the dog and the bird are trained to work 
together that the spectacle becomes really novel and interesting 
to an English spectator. 

As soon as the Gazelles are fairly in view, the hunter iinhoods 
his hawk, and holds it up so that it may see the animals. The 
bird fixes its eye on one Gazelle, and by that glance the animars 
doom is settled. The falcon darts after the Gazelles, followed by 
the dog, who ke^^ps his eye on the hawk, and liolds himself in 
readiness to attack the animal that his feathered ally may select. 
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Suddenly the tal(?on, winch has been lor some lew seconds 
hovering over the heril of Gazelles, makes a stoop upon the 
selected victim, fastening its talons in its forehead, and, as it 
tries to shake off its strange foe, flaps its wings into the Gazelle’s 
eyes so as to blind it. Consequently, the rapid course of the 
antelope is arrested, so that the dog is able to come up and 
secure the animal while it is struggling to escape from its 
feathered enemy. Sometimes, though rarely, a young and in- 
experienced hawk swoops down with such reckless force that it 
misses the forehead of the Gazelle, and impales itself upon the 
sharp horns, just as in England the falcon is aj)t to be spitted 
on the hill of the heron. 

The most sportsmanlike mode of hunting the (Jazellc is to use 
the falcon alone ; but for this sport a bird must possess exc(*])- 
tional strength, swiftness, and intelligence. A very spirited 
account of such a chase is given by Mr. G. W. (‘hasseaud, in his 

Druses of the rxdmnon — 

“Whilst reposing here, our old friend with the falcon informs 
us that at a short distance from this spot is a khan calleil Nebbi 
Youni, from a su])position that the ju’ophet Jonah was here 
landed by the whale ; but the old man is very indignant when 
we identify the ])lac(!! with a fable, and declare to him that 
similar sights are to lx; seem at Gaza ami Scanderoon. But his 
good humour is speedily recovered by reverting to the subject 
of the exploits and cleverness of his falcon. This reminds him 
that we have not much time to waste in idle talk, as the greater 
heats will drive the gazcdles from the plains to the mountain 
retreats, and lose us the opportunity of enjoying the most 
sportsmanlike amusement in Syria. Accordingly, bestriding our 
animals again, we ford the river at that point where a bridge 
once stood. 

“ We have l)arely pro(;e(;<lod twenty minutes before tlie keen 
ayii of the falconer has descried a herd of gazelles quietly grazing 
in the distance. Immediately he reins in liis horse, and enjoining 
silence, instead of riding at them, as we might have felt inclined 
to do, he skirts along the banks of the river, so as to cut off, if 
possible, the retreat of these licet animals where the banks are 
narrowest, though very deep, but which would be cleared at a 
single leap by the gazelles. Having successfully acconqdished 
tWs manreiivre, he again removes the hood from the hawk, and 
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indicates to ns tliat precaution is no lon<r(»r necessary. Accord- 
ingly, first adding a few slugs to the charges in our barrels, we 
balance our guns in an easy posture, and, giving the horses 
their reins, set off at full gallop, and with a loud hurrah, right 
towards the already startled gazelles. 

“The timid animjils, at first paralysed by our appearance, 
stand and gaze for a second terror-stricken at our approach ; but 
their pause is only momentary ; they perceive in an instant that 
the retreat to their favourite haunts has been secured, and so 
they dash wildly forward with all the fleetness of despair, 
coursing over the plain with no fi.Ked refuge in view, and nothing 
but their fleetness to aid in their delivery. A stern chase is a 
long chase, and so, doubtless, on the present occasion it would 
prove with ourselves, for there is many and many a mile of 
level country before us, and our horses, though swift of foot, 
stand no chance in this respect with the gazelles. 

“ Now, however, the old man has watched for a good oppor- 
tunity to display the prowess and skill of his falcon ; he has 
followed us only at a hand-gallop ; but the hawk, long inured to 
such })astirue, stretches forth its nock eagerly in the direction of 
the flying prey, and being loosened from its pinions, sweeps up 
into the air like a shot, and passes overhead with incredible 
velocity. Five minutes more, and the bird has outstrii)ped even 
the speed of the light-footed gazelle ; we see him through the 
dust and haze that our own speed throws around us, hovering 
hut an instant over the terrified herd ; he has singled out his 
prey, and, diving with unerring aim, fixes his iron talons into 
the head of the terrified animal. 

“ This is the signal for the othei-s to break up their orderly 
retreat, and to speed over the plain in every direction. Some, 
despite the danger that hovers on their track, make straight for 
their old and familiar haunts, and passing within twenty yards 
of where we ride, afford us an opportunity of displaying our 
skill as amat()ur liuntsmen on horseback ; nor does it require 
but little nerve and dexterity to fix our aim whilst our horses 
Jire tearing over the ground. However, the moment presents 
itself, the loud r(q)oit of barrel after barrel startles the unac- 
customed inmates of that unfrequented waste ; one gazelle leaj>s 
twice its own* height into the air, and then rolls over, shot 
through the heart ; another bounds on yet a dozen i)aces, but, 
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wounded iiiortiilly, staggering, halts, and then falls to the 
ground. 

“ This is no time for us to pull in and sec what is the amount 
of damage done, for the falcon, heedless of all suiTounding 
incidents, clings firmly to the heml of its terrified victim, flap- 
ping its strong wings awhile lieforo the poor bmte’s terrified 
eyes, half blinding it and rendering its heail dizzy ; till, after 
tearing round and round with iucrodible speed, the poor croature 
stops, panting for breath, and, overcome with excessive terror, 
drops down fainting upon the earth. Now the air resounds 
with the acclamations and hootings of the ruthless victore. 

“The old man is wild in his transports of delight. Moro 
ceitain of the prouess of liLs biixl than ourselves, ho has stopped 
awhile to gather together the fruits of our booty, and, with these 
suspended to his saddle bow, he canters up leisurely, shouting 
lustily the while the praises of his infallible hawk ; then getting 
down, and hoodwinking the biivl again, he first of all takes the 
precaution of fastening together the legs of tho fallen gazelle, 
and then he humanely blows uj) into its nostrils. Gradually 
the natural brilliancy returns to the dimmed eyes of the gazelle, 
then it struggles valiantly, but vainly, to disentangle itself from 
its fetters. 

“ Pitying its efforts, the falconer throws a handkerehief over 
its head, and, securing this prize, claims it as his own, declaring 
that he will bear it home to his house in tho mountains, where, 
after a few weeks’ kind ti-eatment and care, it will become as 
domesticated and affectionate as a spaniel. Meanwhile, Abou 
Shein gathers together the fallen booty, and, tying them securely 
with coixls, fastens them behind his own saddle, declanng, with 
a triumphant laugh, that we shall return that evening to the 
city of Beyrout with such game as few sportsmen can boast of 
having carried thither in one day.” 

The gentle nature of the Gazelle is as proverbial as its grace 
and swiftness, and is well expressed in the large, soft, liquid eye, 
which has formed from time immemorial the stock comparison 
of Oriental poets when describing the eyes of beauty. 
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The Dishoii or Dyshon—Sigiiilication of the woixi — Certainty that the 

Dishon is an antf‘lo})e, and that it nnist be one of a few species — Former and 
present range of the Adda x — Description of- the Addax— The Strepsiceros 
of Pliny. 

There is a species of animal mentioned onee in the Scrip- 
tures under the name of Dishon which the Jewish Ilible leaves 
untranslated, and merely gives as Dyshon, and udiicli is rendered 
ill the Septuagint by Pugfirgos, or Pygarg, as one version gives 
it. Now, the meaning of the word Pygarg is wliite-crouped, 
juid for that reason the Pygarg of the Sci*i]>tures is usually held 
to be one of the -white-evouped antelopes, of which several 
species are known. IVrliaps it may be one of them — it may 
])Ossibly be neither, and it may probably refer to all of thorn. 

But that an antelope of some kind is meant by the word 
Dishon is evident enougli,aiid it is also evident that the Dishon 
must have been one of the antelopes wliich could be (#l)tained 
by the Jews. Now as the species of antelope which could have 
furnished food for that nation are veiy few in number, it is clear 
that, even if we do not hit upon the exact species, we nifiy be 
sure of selecting an animal that was closely allied to it. More- 
over, as the nomenclature is exceedingly loose, it is probable 
that more than one species might have been included in the 
word Dishon. 

Modem commentators have agreed that there is every pro- 
bability that the Dishon of the Pentateuch was the antelope 
known by the name of Addax. 

This handsome antelope is a native of Northern Africa. It 
has a very wide range, and, even at tlie present day, is found in 
the vicinity of Palestine, so that it evidently wjis one of the 
antelopes which could be killed by Jewish hunters. Fi*om its 
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lai^o sizo, anil long twistoil Iiorns, it lirars a Strong roscniManco 
to the Koodoo of Southern Africa. The Iiorns, IiOM'over, are not 
so long, nor so boldly tM’isted, the curve being eoiiij)amtiveIv 
slight, and not possessing the bold spiral shape which distin- 
guishes tliose of tlie koodoo. 



TIIK AI.UJAX, OK rVOAlSU OF KrUIin'I'ltK. 

T/teae are the heostn vhirh ye ghall ml: the ox, the ttheeii^ .... the leyyaiuj, anil the wild ox. 
and the chamds.^' — Dkijt. xiv. 4, !t. 

The ordinary height of the Addax is three feet seven or eight 
inches, and the horns are almost exactly alike in the two sexes. 
Their length, from the head to the tips, is rather more than two 
feet. Its colour is mostly wliite, but a thick mane of dark black 
hair falls from the throat, a patch of similar hair grows on tho 
forehead, and the back and shoulders are greyish brown. There 
is no mane on the back of the neck, as is the case with the 
koodoo. 

The Addax is a sand-loving animal, as is shown by the wide 
and spreading hoofs, which afford it a firm footing on the yielding 
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soil. Ill all probability, tliis is ono of the animals which would 
be taken, like the wild bull, in a md, being surrounded and 
driven into the toils by a number of ]iunt(3i*s. It is not, how- 
ever, one of the gr(^garious species, and is not found in those 
vast herds in which some of the antelopes love to assemble. 

'Some writers reject the Addax as the Dishon, and are inclined 
to consider that the real representative of the word is to bo 
found in the Ariel or Isabella gazelles. Of these, however, we 
hate already treated, and enough has been said about them to 
show that these gazelles are in all probability comprised und(*r 
the name Tsebi. 

It has been suggested, in contradiction to the opinion that 
the Dishon is the Addax, that the word Strepsiceros, or Twisted 
Horn, is given to it by Pliny, who also mentions that one of the 
native names for the animal is Adas, or Akas, and that he dis- 
tinguishes it from the Pygarg. Still, the weight of evidence is 
so great in favour of the identity of the Dishon and the Pygarg, 
that we may accept the intmpretation with safety. 


THE FALLOW-DEER, OR BUBALE. 


Tbe Avoid Jiitiliinur evidently repivaciits a s|ieeit‘S of antelope— Probability that the 
•laelnnur is identical wtih tlie Hiibale, or nckk’r-cl-Wash — Kesciiiblance of the 
animal to the ux tribe — its ox-like horns and mode of attack — Its capability 
of domestication — Former and present range of the Buhale— Its representation 
on the monuments of aiieieiit Kgyj>t — Delicacy of its flesh — Size and general 
appearance of the animal. 


It has already been mentioned that in the Old Testament 
tlierc occur the names of tliree or four animals, which clearly 
belong to one or other of three or four antelopes. Only 
one of these names now remains to be identified. This is 
the Jachmur, or Yachmur, a word whicli has been rendered in 
the Septuagiiit as Boubalos, and has been tninslated in our 
Authorized Veraion as Falidw Dkkk. 
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We shall presently see that the Fallow Deer is to be identified 
’with another aninial, and that the word Jachraur must find 
another interpretatioii. If we follow the Septuagint, and call 
it the lliTBALE, we shall identify it with a well-known antelope^ 
called by the Arabs the “Bekk’r-el-Wash,” and known to 
zoologists as the Bubat.e [Acmnotm hiMlia), 

This fine antelope would scarcely be recognised as such by 
an unskilled observer, as in its general appearance it much more 
resembles the ox tribe than the ankdope. Indeed, the Arabic 
title, “ Bekk’r-el-Wash,” or Wild Cow, shows how close must be 
the roseinblanee to the oxen. The Arabs, and indeed all the 
Orientals in whose countries it lives, believe it not to be an ante- 
l(»pc, but one ol* the oxen, and class it accordingly. 

How much the appearance of the Biibalo justifies them in 
this opinion may bo judged by i*eference to the figure on page 
145. The horn.s are thick, short, and heavy, and are fir.st 
inclined forwards, and then rather suddenly bent backwards. 
This formation of the horns causes the Bubalc to use his weapj)ns 
after the manner of the bull, thereby incimsing the resemblance 
between them. When it attacks, the Bubale lowers its head to 
the ground, and as soon as its antagonist is within reach, tosses 
its head violently upwards, or swings it with a sidelong n]»ward 
hlow. In either eas(^ the sharp curved horn.s, im])elled by the 
])(»werful neck of the animal, ami a.ssi.sted by tlie weight of the 
large liead, become most formidable weaj)ons. 

It is said that in some places, where the Bubales have leariUMl 
to endure the presence of man, they w-ill mix with his herds J'or 
the sake of feeding with them, and by degrees f)ecome so acens- 
toincd to the comi)anioiiship of their domesticated friends, that 
they live with the herd as if they had belonged to it all their 
live.s. This fact shows that the animal pos.sesses a gentle dis- 
position, and it is said to be as easily tamed as the gazelle 
itself. 

Even at the present day the Bubale has a very wide range, 
and formerly had in all probability a much wider. It is indi- 
genous to Barbary, and has continued to spread itself over the 
greater part of Northern Africa^ including the borders of the 
Sahara, the edges of the cultivated di.stricts, and up the Nile 
for no small distance. In fonner days it was evidently a tole- 
rably common animal of cluLse in Upper Egypt, as theiv* nr<‘ 
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And Sohinon's prorision for one dap irns thirty merrsures of fine four, (tml threescore measure 
of mrnl : ten fat oxen, and twenty oxen out of the pastures, and an hundred sheep; beside harts 
and roebucks, and fallow-deer, and futtrdfuu'l"—! Kisusiv. 22, 23. 


It is probable that in and about Palestine it was equally 
common, so that there is good reason why it should be specially 
named as one of the animals that were lawful food. Not only was 
its flesh permitted to be eaten, but it was evidently considered 
as a great dainty, inasmuch as the Jachniur is mentioned in 
1 Kings iv. 23 as one of the animals which were brought to 
the royal table. See the passage quoted in full below the 
illustration. 

Even at the present day it is seen near the Red Sea ; and as 
within the memory of man it had a much laiger range than can 
now be assigned to it, we may safely conjecture that it resided 
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ill Palestine iu siitliuioiit numbers to allbrd a constant supply of 
food to the royal residence. 

in size the Ihibale is about equal to that of a heifer, and its 
general colour is reddish brown. The head is long and narrow, 
so that the heavy and deeply-ridged horns seem to stand out 
with iieculijir boldness. The shoulders are rather liigh, the neck 
is very ox-like, and from the end of the tail hangs a tuft of long 
black hair. It is a gregarious animal, and is found in herds, 
though not of very great numbers. 

The Ihihalc is closely allied to the hartebi»est, the well-known 
antelope of Southein Africa. 


THE SHEEP. 


I ini)ort}OH;c of Shoq) in the IMhlo — The Sheep tlio chief weulth of the pastoral 
tribes — Teiinre of land- Value of good 2»H'<tiire-luiid — Arab sheplierds of tlic 
pi(?seiit day -Didereiico between the sliepherds of Palestiiio and England — 
WaiKleriiigs of the Hocks in search of food — Value of the. wells — flow the. 
Slieep are watered — Duties of the shepherd — The shepherd a kind of irregular 
soldier -His use of the sling — Shee 2 > following their shepherd-' Calling the 
Sheep hy n:inie -”'rhe shepherd asuiilly a part ow’iier of the Hocks— Siriicture 
of the shcepfolds -The rock caverns of ralestine— David’s adventure with 
Saul— Penning of the Sheep by night — Use of the dogs — Sheep sometinics 
brought Up by hand — How Slicc2»are fattened in the Lebanon distri(;t — The two 
breeds of Sheep in Palestine — The broad-tailed Sliecj*, and its peculiarities — 
Ileftfreiice to this peculiarity iu the Bible — The Tulniudical writers, and their 
directions to sheep-owners. 

We now come to a .subject which will necessarily occupy us 
for some little time. 

There i.s, perlinps, no animal wliicb occiipie.s a larger space in 
tluj Scri])tiires than the Shkep. Whctlier in religious, civil, or 
dome.stic life, we find that the Sheep is hound up with the 
Jewish nation in a way that would seem almost incomprehen- 
sible, did wc not recall the light which the New Testament 
throws upon the Old, and the many allusions to the coming 
Messiah under the figure of the Lamb tliat taketli away tlie sins 
of the world. 
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In treating of the Sheep, it will be perhaps advisable to 
begin the account by taking tlie animal simply as one of those 
creatures which have been domesticated from time immemorial, 
dwelling slightly on those points on which the sheep-owners of 
the old days differed from those of our own time. 

In the fiist place, the tenure of land was — and is still— 
entirely different from anything that can be found in our own 
country. With us, the comi)aratively largo amount of popula- 
tion, placed on a conipamtively small area of ground, prohibits 
tlie mode of sheep-keeping as practised in the East, where the 
pasture-lands are of vast extent, and common to all who choose 
to take their flocks to them. We have at present the Downs 
and the Highlands as examples of such pasturage, but they are 
of small extent when compared with the vast plains which are 
used for this purpose in the East. 

The only claim to the land seems, in the old times of the 
Scriptures, to have lain in cultivation, or perhaps in the land 
immediately surrounding a well. But any one appears to have 
taken a piece of ground and cultivated it, or to have dug a well 
wherever he chose, and tliereby to have acquired a sort of right 
to the soil. The same custom prevails at the present day among 
the cattle-breeding races of Southern Africa. The banks of 
rivers, on account of their superior fertility, were considered as 
the property of the chiefs who lived along their course, but the 
inland soil ^vas free to all. 

Had it not been for this freedom of the land, it would have 
been irnpossiblcj for the great men to have nourished the enor- 
mous flocks aiid herds of which their wealth consisted ; but, on 
account of the lack of ownership of the soil, a flock could be 
moved to one district after another as fast as it exhausted the 
herbage, the shepherds thus unconsciously imitating the habits 
of the gregarious animals, which are always on the move from 
one spot to aiiotlier. 

Pasturage being thus free to all. Sheep had a higher compara- 
tive value than is the case with ourselves, who have to pay in 
some way for their keep. There is a proverb in the Talmud 
which may be curtly translated, “ Ijiiid sell, sheep buy." 

The value of a good pasture-giouud for the Hocks is so great, 
that its possession is well worth a battle, the shepherds being 
saved from a mojst we^iry and harassing life, and being moreover 
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fewer in number than is needed wlien the pa.stura|iO. is scanty. 
Sir S. Baker, in his work on Abyssinia, makes some, very inter- 
esting remarks upon the Arab herdsmen, who an* ])hiced in 
conditions very similar to those of the Israelitish shei)lierds in a 
bad pasture-land. 

“ The Arabs are creatures of necessity ; their nomadic life is 
compulsory, as tlie existence of their flocks and herds depends 
upon the pasturage. Thus, with the change of seasons they 
must change tlicir localities accoixling to the presence of fodder 
for their cattle. . . . The Arab cannot halt ip one spot longer 
than the pasturage Avill sup])ort his flocks. The object of his 
life being fodder, he must wander in search of the t^vei-changing 
supply. liis wants must be few, as the constant change of cn- 
eainpmeiit necessitates the trans]»ort of all his household goods ; 
thus he reduces to a minimum liis domestic furniture and 
utensils. . . . 

“ This striking similarity to the descriptions of the Old Testa- 
ment is exceedingly interesting to a traveller when residing 
among these curious and original people. AVith the Bible in 
one’s hand, and those unchanged tribes before the eyes, there is a 
thrilling illustration of the sacred record ; the past becomes tin' 
present, the veil of three thousand years is raised, and the living 
picture is a witness to the exactness of the historical descrip- 
tion. At the same time there is a light thrown uj)on many 
obscure i)assages in the Old Testament by tlie experience of the 
present customs and figures of speech of the Arabs, which are 
precisely those that were practi.sed at the periods described 

“ Should the present history of the country be written by an 
Arab scribe, the style of the description would be precisely 
that of the Old Testament. There is a fascination in the 
unchangeable features of the Nile regions. There are the vast 
pyramids that have defied time, the river upon which Moses was 
cradled in infancy, the same sandy desert through which he led 
his people, and the watering-jilaccs where their flocks were led 
to drink. The wild and wandering Arabs, who thousands of 
years ago dug out the wells in the wilderness, are represented by 
their descendants, unchanged, who now draw water from the 
deep wells of their forefathers, with the skins that have never 
altered their fashion. 

The Arabs, gathering with their goats and sheep around the 
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wells lo-clay, recall the recollection of that distant time when 
' Jacob went on his journey, and came into the land of the 
peoph} of the east. And he looked, and behold a well in the 
field, and lo ! there were three flocks of sheep lying by it,' &c. 
The picture of that scene would be an illustration of Arab daily 
life in the Nubian deserts, where the present is a mirror of the 
past.” 

Owing to the great number of Sheep which they have to 
tend, and the peculiar state of the country, the life of the shep* 
herd in Palestine is even now very diflerent from that of an 
English shepherd, and in the days of the ep,rly Scriptures the 
distinction was even more distinctly marked. 

Sheep had to be tended much more carefully than we gene- 
rally think. In the first place, a thoughtful shepherd had always 
one idea before his iniiid, — namely, tlie possibility of obtaining 
sufficient water for his flocks. Even pasturage is less important 
thiin water, and, however tempting a district might be, no shep- 
herd would venture to take his charge there if he were not sure 
of obtaining w’ater. In a climate such as ours, this ever-pressing 
anxiety respecting water can scarcely be appreciated, for in hot 
climates not only is water scarce, but it is needed far more than 
in a temperate and moist climate. Thirst docs its w^ork with 
teirible quickness, and there ar(5 instances recorded where men 
have sat down and died of thirst in sight of the river wdiich 
they had not strength to reach. 

In places therefore tlirough which no stream runs, tlie w'ells 
are the great centr(*s of pasturage, around which are to be seen 
vast flocks extending far in cveiy direction. These wells are 
kept carefully closed hy their owners, and are only opened for 
the use of those who are entitled to ^vater their flocks at 
them. 

Noontide is the general time for watering the Sheep, and 
towards that hour all the flocks may be seen converging towards 
their respective wells, the shepherd at the head of each flock, and 
the Sheep following him. See how forcible becomes the imagery 
of David, the shepherd poet, “ The Lord is my Shepherd ; I shall 
not want. He maketh me to lie down in green pastures (or, in 
pastures of tender grass) : He leadeth me beside the still 'waters ** 
(Ps. xxiii. 1, *2). Here we have two of the principal duties of 
the good shepherd brought prominently before us, — namely, the 
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guiding of tlio Sheep to green pastures and leading them to fresh 
water. Very many references are made in the Scriptures to the 
j)asturage of sheep, both in a technical and a inetaidioricjil sense ; 
but as our space is limited, and these passages arc very nume- 
rous, only one or two of each will be taken. 

Ill the story of Josejih, we find that when his father and 
brothers were sufleriiig from the famine, they seem to have cared 
as much for their Sheep and cattle as for themselves, inasmuch as 
among a pastoral people the Hocks and herds constitute the only 
wealth. So, when Joseph at last discovered himself, and his 
family were admitted to the favour of Pharaoh, the fimt request 
which -they made was for their fiocks. “ Pharaoh said unto his 
brethi'en. What is your occupation ? And they said unto 
l^liaraoh, Thy servants are shepherds, both we, and also our 
fathers. 

“ They sai<l moreover unto Pharaoh, For to sojourn in the land 
are we come ; for thy servants have no pasture for their flocks ; 
for the famine is sore in the land of Canaan : now therefore, we 
pray thee, let thy servants dwell in the land of Goshen.” 

This one incident, so slightly remarked in the sacred history, 
gives a wonderfully clear notion of the sort of life led by Jacob 
and his sons. Forming, according to custom, a small tribe of 
their own, of which the father was the chief, they led a i)astoral 
life, taking tlieir continually increasing herds and flocks from 
place to place as they could find food for them. For example, at 
the memorable time when tlie story of Jose|)h begins, lie was 
sent by his father to his brothel’s, who were feeding the flocks, 
and he wandered about for some time, not knowing where to 
find them. It may seem stimige that he should be unable to 
discover such veiy conspicuous objects as large flocks of sheep 
and goats, but the fact is that they had been driven from one 
pasture-land to another, and had travelled in search of food all 
the way from Shcchem to Dothan. 

In 1 Chron. iv. 3fl, 40, we read of the still pastoral Israelities 
that “ they went to the enti’ance of Gedor, even unto the east 
side of the valley, to seek pasture for their flocks. And they 
found fat pasture and good, and the land was wide, and quiet, 
and peaceable.” 

How it came to be quiet and jieaceable is told in the context. 
It was peaceable simply because the Israelites were attracted by 
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tlie good pasturage, attacked the original inhabitants, and (exter- 
minated tliem so effectually that none were left to offer resistance 
to the usurpers. And we iind from this j^assage that the value 
of good j^iisture-Iand where the Sheex) could feed continually 
without being forced to wander from one spot to another was 
so considerable, that the owners of tlie flocks engaged in war, 
and exposed their own lives, in order to obtain so valuable a 
possession. 

As to tlie figurative passages, tlu^y are far too numerous to be 
quoted, and are found throughout the wdiole of the Old and Xew 
Testaments. For example, see Psalm Ixxix. 13, “So we Thy 
jieople and the sheep of Thy pasture will give Tliee thanks for 
ever.” And again, “ I will feed them upon the mountains of 
Israel by the rivers, and in all the inhabited places of the coun- 
try. I will feed them in a good pasture, and upon the high 
mountains of Israel shall their fold be : tlun'c shall they lie in a 
good fold, and in a fat pasture shall ila^v fe(‘d u]»on tlu^ moun- 
tains of Israel” i^Ezek. xxxiv. 13, 14). 

We will now look at one or two of the passage's that mention 
watering the Sheep — a duty so imijer.ative on an Oih'utal sh(‘)i- 
herd, and so needless to our own. 

Ill the first place we find that most graphic narrative which 
occurs in Gen xxix. to which a passing reference has already 
been made. When Jacob was on his way fnnn liis parents to 
the home of Laban in Padan-aram, he came upon the vary well 
which belonged to his uncle, and there saw three flocks of Sheep 
lying around the well, waiting until the proper lumr arrived. 
According to custom, a large stone was laid over the will, so as 
to perform the double office of keiqiing out the sand and dust, 
and of guarding the precious water against those Avho had no 
right to it. And when he saw his cousin Piachel arrive with 
the flock of which she had the maiiagenient, he, according to the 
courtesy of the country and the t\\m\ rolled away the ])oiiderous 
barrier, and pouiod out water into the troughs for the Sheet) 
which llachel tended. 

About two Iiuiidred years afterwanis, we find jVIoses tier- 
forming a similar act. When he was obliged to cscajie into 
Midiaii on account of his fatal (piarrel with a tyrannical 
Egyptian, lie sat down by a w^ell, w’aiting for the time wlnni the 
stone might be rolled away, and the water be distributed. Now 
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it happened that this well belonged to Jethro, the chief priest of 
the country, whose wealth consisted principally of Sheep. He 
entrusted his flock to the care of his seven daughters, who led 
their Sheep to the well and drew water as usual into the troughs. 
Presuming on their weakness, other shepherds came and tried 
to drive them away, but were opposed by Moses, who drove 
them away, and with his own hands watered the flock. 

Now ill both these examples we find that the men who 
performed the courteous office of drawing the water and pouring 
it into the slieep-troughs iiiamed afterwards the girl to wliose 
charge the flocks had been committed. This brings us to the 
Oriental custom which has been preserved to the present day. 

The wells at which the cattle are w atered at noon-day are the 
meeting-places of the tribe, and it is chiefly at the well that the 
young men and w’oinen meet each other. As each successive 
flock arrives at tlie well, the number of the people increases, 
and wdiile the sheep and goats lie patiently round the w’ater, 
waiting for the time when the last flock shall arrive, and the 
stone be rolled off the mouth of the w^ell, the gossip of the tribe 
is discussed, and the young people have ample opportunity for 
the pleasing business of courtship. 

As to the passages in wdiich the wells, rivers, brooks, water- 
springs, are spoken of in a metaphorical sense, they are too 
numerous to be quoted. 

And here I may observe, that in reality the whole of Scripture 
has its sj’^mbolical as w^ell as its outward signification ; and that, 
until we have learned to read the Tlible strictly according to the 
spirit, w'e cannot understand one-thousandth part of the mys- 
teries which it conceals behind its veil of language ; nor can we 
appreciate one-thousandth part of the treasures of wisdom wdiich 
lie hidden in its pages from those who have eyes and cannot 
see, ears and cannot hear. 

Another duty of the shepherd of ancient Palestine w^as to 
guard his flock from depredators, whether man or beast. 
Therefore the shepherd was forced to carry arms ; to act as a 
sentry during the night ; and, in fact, to bo a sort of iiTegular 
soldier. A fully-armed shepherd had with him his bow, his 
spear, and his sword, and not even a shepherd lad was without 
his sling and the great quarter-staff which is even now universally 
carried by the tribes along the Nile — a staff as thick as a man’s 
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wrist, and six or seven feet in length. lie was skilled in the 
use of all these weapons, especially in that of the sling. 

In England, in these days, the sling is only considered as 
a mere toy, whereas, before the introduction of fire-arms, it was 
one of the most formidable weapons that could be wielded by 
light troops. Kound and smooth stones weighing three or four 
ounces were the usual projectiles, and, by dint of constant 
practice from childhood, the slingers could aim with a marvellous 
precision. Of this fact we have a notable instance in David, 
who knew that the sling and the five stones in the hand of an 
active youth unencumbered by armour, and wearing merely the 
shepherd’s simple tunic, were more than a match for all the 
ponderous weapons of the gigantic Philistine. 

It has sometimes been the fashion to attribute the successful 
aim of David to a special miracle, whereas those who are 
accpiaintcd witli ancient weapons know well that no miracle was 
wrought, because none was needed ; a good slinger at that time 
being as sure of his aim as a good rifleman of our days. 

The sling was in constant requisition, being used both in 
directing the Sheep and in repelling enemies : a stone skilfully 
thrown in front of a straying Sheep being a well-understood 
signal that the animal had l)etter retrace its steps if it did not 
want to feel the next stone on its back. 

Passing his whole life with his flock, the shepherd was iden- 
tified with his Sheep far more than is the case in this country, 
lie knew all his Sheep by sight, he called them all by their 
names, and they all knew him and recognised his voice. He 
•did not drive them, but he led them, walking in their front, 
and th(?y following him. Sometimes he would play with them, 
pretending to run away while they pursued him, exactly as an 
infant-school teacher plays with the children. 

Consequently, they looked upon him as their protector as 
well as their feeder, and were sure to follow wherever he led 
them. 

We must all remember how David, who had passed all his 
early years as a shepherd, speaks of God as the Shepheid of 
Israel, and the people as Sheep ; never mentioning the Sheep as 
being driven^ but always as being led. “ Thou leddest Thy 
people like a flock, by the hands of Moses and Aaron ” (Ps. 
Ixxvii. 20) ; “ The Lord is my Shepherd. ... He leadeth me 
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Andwhen he putteth forth his own sheep, ho goeth heforc them, 
and the sheep follow him; for they know his voice. And a 
stranger will they not follow, hut will flee from him : for they 
know not the voice of strangers” (John x. 3 — 5). And again at 
verse 26 ; " Ye believe not, because ye ai-e not of my slieej), as I 
said unto you. My sheep luiar my voice, and I know them, and 
they follow me.” 
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Altliougli tlie shepherds of our own country know their Sheep 
by sight, and say that tliere is as much difference in the faces 
of Sheep as of men, they have not, as a rule, attained the art of 
teacliing their Sheep to recognise their names. This custom, 
however, is still retained, as may be seen from a well-known 
passage in Hartley’s “ liesearches in Greece and the levant : ” — 

“ Having had my attention directed last iiiglit to the words in 
John X. 3, I asked my man if it were usual in Greece to give 
names to the sheep. He informed me that it was, and tliat 
the sheep obeyed the shepherd when lie called them by their 
names. This morning I had an opportunity of verifying the 
truth of this remark. Passing by a flock of sheep, I asked tlie 
sliei)herd the same question which 1 had put to the servant, and 
lie gave me the same answer. I then bade him call one of his 
sheep. He did so, and it instantly left its pasturage and its 
companions, and ran up to the hands of the shepherd, with 
signs of pleasure, and with a prompt obedience wliich I had never 
lieforc observed in any other animal. 

“ It is also true that in this country, ' a stranger will they not 
follow, but will flee from him.’ The shepherd told me that 
many of his sheep were still wild, that they had not learned 
their names, but that by teaching them they would all learn 
them.” 

Generally, the sheplierd was either the projirietor of the flock, 
or had at all events a share in it, of which latter arrangement 
we find a well-known example in the bargain which Jacob made 
with Laban, all the white Sheep belonging to his father-in-law, 
and all the dark and spotted Sheep being his wages as shepherd. 
Such a man was far more likely to take care of the Sheep than 
if he were merely a paid labourer ; especially in a counti^ where 
the life of a shepherd was a life of actual danger, and he might at 
any time be obliged to fight against armed robbers, or to oppose 
the wolf, the lion, or the bear. The combat of the shepherd 
Havid with the last-mentioned animals has already been 
noticed. 

In allusion to the continual risks run by the Oriental shepherd, 
our Lord makes use of the following well-known words : — “ The 
thief cometh not but for to steal, and to kill, and to destroy : I 
am come that lihey might have life, and have it more abundantly. 
I am the Good Shepherd : the good shepherd giveth his life for 
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tho slieep. But he that is an hireling, .... whose own the 
sheep are not, seeth the wolf coming, and leaveth the sheep, 
and ficotli: and the w’olf cjitcheth tliem, and scattereth tlie 
sheep. I'he hireling lleeth because he is an hireling, and careth 
not for the sheep.” 

Owing to the continual moving of the Sheep, the shepherd 
had very hard work during the lambing time, and was obliged 
to caiTy in his arms the young lambs which were too feeble to 
accompany their parents, and to keep close to him those Sheep 
W’ho were expected soon to become mothers. At that time of 
year the shepherd might constantly he seen at the head of his 
dock, carrying one or two lambs in his arms, accompanied by 
tlieir mothers. 

In allusion to this fact Isaiah writes : " His reward is with 
Him, and II is \vork before Him. He shall feed Ilis flock like 
a shepherd ; He shall gather the lambs witli His arms and carry 
them in His bosom, and shall gently lead them that are with 
young ” (or, " that give suck,” according to the marginal reading). 
Here we have presented at once before us the good shepherd 
who is no hireling, but owns the Sheep ; and who therefore has 
“ his reward with him, and his work before him ; ” who bears 
the tender lambs in his arms, or lays them in the folds of his 
mantle, and so carries them in his bosom, and leads by his side 
their yet feeble mothers. 

Freciuent mention is made of the folds in which the Sheep are 
penned ; and as these folds differed — and still differ — materially 
from those of our own laud, we shall miss tlie force of several 
passages of Scripture if we do not understand their form, and the 
materials of which they were built. Our folds consist merely of 
hurdles, moveable at pleasure, and so low that a man can easily 
jump over them, and so fragile that he can easily pull them 
down. Moreover, the Sheep are frequently enclosed within the 
fold while they are at pasture. 

If any one should entertain such an idea of the Oriental fold, 
he would not see the force of the 'well-known passage in which 
our Lord compares the Church to a sheepfold, and Himself to 
the door. “ He that entereth not by the door into the sheepfold, 
but climbeth up some other^^^ay, the same is a thief and a 
robber. But he that entereth ifeby the door is the shepherd of 
the sheep. To him the porter openeth, and the sheep hear his 
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voice. . . . All that ever came before me are thieves and robbers : 
but the sheep did not hear them. I am the door : by me if any 
man enter in, he sliall be saved, and shall go in and out, and 
find pasture.” 

Had the fold here mentioned been a simple enclosure of 
hurdles, such an image could not have been used. It is evident 
that the fold, to which allusion was made, and which was pro- 
bably in sight at the time -when Jesus was disputing with 
the Pharisees, was a structure of some pretensions; that it 
had walls which a thief could only enter by climbing over 
tliem — not by " breaking through ” them, as in the case of a 
mud-walled private house ; and that it had a gate, which was 
guarded by a watchman. 

In fact, the fold was a solid and enduring building, made of 
stone. Thus in Numbers xxxii. it is related that the tribes of 
Eeubeii and Gad, who had great quantities of Sheep and other 
cattle, asked for the eastward side of Jordan as a pasture- 
ground, promising to go and fight for the people, but previously 
to build fortified cities for their families, and folds for their 
cattle, the folds being evidently, like the cities, buildings of an 
enduring nature. 

If the reader will refer to the upper left-hand corner of 
the large illustration, he will see in the distance the fold into 
which the sheep are gathered at nightfall, and will perceive 
that it is a strong stone building, with walls of a considerable 
height. In some places the folds are simply rock caverns, 
partly natural and partly artificial, often enlarged by a stone 
wall built outside it. It was the absence of these rock caverns 
on the east side of Jordan that compelled the Eeubenites 
and Gadites to build folds for themselves, whereas on the 
opposite side places of refuge were comparatively abundant. 

See, for example, the well-known history related in 1 Sam. 
xxiii. xxiv. David and his miscellaneous band of warriors, 
some six hundred in number, were driven out of the cities by 
the fear of Saul, and were obliged to pass their time in the 
wilderness, living in the “ strongholds” (xxiii. 14, 19), which we 
find immediately afterwards to be rock caves (ver. 25). Those 
caves were of large extent, being able to shelter these^six 
hundred wandors, and, on one memorable occasion, to concejil 
them so completely as they stood along the sides, that Saul, who 
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had just come out of the open air, was not able to discern them 
in the dim liglit, and David even managed to approach him 
unseen, and cut oil* a portion of his outer robe. 

That this particular cave was a sheepfold we learn from 
xxiv. 2-4 : “ Then Saul took three thousand chosen men 
out of all Israel, and went to seek David and his men upon the 
iwks of the wild goats. And he came to the sheepcotes by 
the way.*’ Into these strongholds the Sheep are driven towards 
nightfall, and, as the flocks converge towards their resting-place, 
tlie bleatings of the slieep are almost deafening. 

The shepherds as well as their flocks found shelter in these 
eaves, making them their resting-idaces while they were living 
the strange, wild, pastoiul life among the hills; and at the 
present day many of the smaller caves and “ holes of the rock ” 
exhibit the vestiges of human habitation in the slnipe of straw, 
hay, and other dried herbage, which has been used for beds, just 
as we now find the rude couches of the coast-guard men in the 
cliff caves of our shores. 

The dogs which are attaclied to the sheepfolds w'ere, as they 
arc now, the faithful servants of man, although, as has already 
been related, they are not made the companions of man as is 
the case with ourselves. I-.eaii, gaunt, hungry, and treated with 
but scant kindness, they are yet faithful guardians against the 
attack of enemies. They do not, as do our sheepdogs, assist in 
driving the flocks, because the Sheep arc not driven, but led, but 
they are invaluable as nocturnal sentries. Crouching together 
outside the fold, in little knots of six or seven together, tliey 
detect the approach of wild animals, and at the first sign of the 
wolf or the jackal they bark out a defiance, and scare away the 
invaders. It is strange that the old superstitious idea of their 
uncleanness should have held its ground through so many tens 
of centuries ; but, down to the present day, the shepherd of 
Palestine, though making use of the dog as a guardian of his 
flock, treats the animal with utter contempt, not to say cruelty, 
beating and kicking the faithful creature on the least provoca- 
tion, and scarcely giving it sufficient food to keep it alive. 

Sometimes the Sheep are brought up by hand at home. 
“ House-lamb,” as we call it, is even now common, and the 
practice of house-feeding peculiar in the old Scriptural times. 

We have an allusion to this custom in the well-known parable 
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of the prophet Nathan: “Thei)oor man had nothiii<r, save one 
little ewe lamb, which he had bought and nourished up : and it 
grow up together with him, and with liis children ; it did eat of 
his own meat, and drank of his own cup, and lay in his bosom, 
jind was unto him as a daughter*' (2 Sam. xii. 3). A further, 
though less distinct, allusion is made to this practice in Isaiah 
vii. 21 : “It shall come to pass in that day, that a man shall 
nourish a young cow, and two sheep.** 

How the Sheep thus brought up by hand were fattened may 
bo conjectured from the following passage in Mr. D. Urquliart's 
valuable work on the Ijebanon : — 

“ Jn the month of June, they buy from the shejjhcrds, when 
pasturage has become scarce and sheep are cheap, two or three 
sheej) ; these they feed by hand. After they have eaten up the 
old grass and the provender about the dooj^, they get vine 
hnives, and, after the silkworms have begun to spin, mul])erry 
leaves. They purchase them on trial, and the test is appetite. 
If a sluKjp does not feed well, they return it after three days. 
To iuciease their appetite they wash them twice a day, morning 
and evening, a care they never bestow on their own bodies. 

‘Mf the sheej)*s appetite does not come up to their standard, 
they use a little gentle violence, folding for them forced leaf-balls 
and introducing them into their mouths. The mulberry has the 
property of making them fat and tender. At the end of four 
months the sheei) they had bought at eighty piastres will sell 
for one hundred and forty, or will realize one hundred and fifty. 

“The sheep is killed, skinned, and hung up. The fat is then 
removed ; the flesh is cut from the bones, and hung up in the 
sun. Meanwhile, the fat has been put in a cauldron on the fire, 
and as soon as it has come to boil, the meat is laid on. The 
proportion of the fat to the lean is as four to ten, eight ' okes’ 
fat and twenty lean. A little salt is added, it is simmered for 
an hour, and then placed in jars for the use of the family during 
the year. 

“ Tlie large joints are separated and used first, as not fit for 
keeping long. The fat, with a portion of the lean, chopped fine, 
is what serves for cooking the ‘ bourgoul,’ and is called Dehen. 
Tlie sheep are of the fat-tailed variety, and the tails are the 
great delicacy.** • 

This last sentence reminds us that there are two breeds of 
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Sheep in Palestine. One much resembles our ordinary English 
Sheep, while the other is a very different animal, being to the 
ordinary Sheep what the greyhound is to tlie rough terrier. It 
is much taller on . its legs, larger-boned, and long-nosed. Only 
the rams have horns, and they are not twisted spirally like those 
of our own Sheep^ but come backwards, and then curl round so 
that the point comes under the ear. The great peculiarity of 
this Sheep is the tail, which is simply prodigious in point of size, 
- and is an enormous mass of fat. Indeed, the long-legged and 
otherwise lean animal seems' to coiicentmte all its fat in the tail, 
which, as has been well observed, appears to abstract both flesli 
and fat from the rest of the body. So great is this strange 
development, that the tail alone will sometimes weigh one-fiftli 
as much as the entire animal. A similar breed of Sheep is found 
in Southern Afriga and other parts of the world. Jn some pla(u»s, 
the tail grows to such an enormous size that, in order to keep 
so valuable a part of the animal from injury, it is fasttmed to 
a small board, supported hy a couple of wheels, so that the Shei?p 
literally wheels its own tail in a cart. It has been thought by 
some systematic naturalists that this variety is a distinct species, 
and the liroad-tailed breeds of Sheep have, in consequence, been 
distinguished by several names. For example, the present 
variety is called Ovis latkaiulatus l)y several authors, Ovis 
laticauda ])latyreros by another, and Ovin cmida ohesa by another. 
The broad-tailed Sheep of Tartary is called Ovis steatojii/r/a. 
Another author calls it Ovis macroccrcus ; and the broad-tailed 
Sheep of Southern Africa is called Ovis Capemis. Yet they 
are in reality one and the same variety of the common domesti- 
cated Sheep, differing in some particulars according to the con- 
ditions in which they are placed, but having really no specific 
distinction. It is, by the way, from the wool of the unborn 
broad-tailed Sheep that the much-prized Astrachan fur is made. 

The various Scriptural writers seem never to have noticed 
the difference between the breeds of Sheep ; the names that are 
employed denoting the different ages and sexes of the Sheep, 
but having no reference to tlie breed. 

For example, the word “ Tdleh” signifies a very young sucking 
lamb, such as is mentioned in 1 Sam. vii. 9 : “ And Samuel 
took a sucking lamb (Taleh), and offered it for a burnt offering 
wholly unto the Lord.” The same word is used in Isa. Ixv. 25 ; 
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“The wolf and the lamb (trileh) shall feed together;” the 
force of this well-known passage being mucli increased by the 
correct rendering of the word “ talch.” The Jewish Bible renders 
the word as “a lamb of iiiilk ” 

The word “kebes,” or “ keves,” (the e being pronounced 
like the same letter in the wonl “seven”) signifies a male lamb 
of a year or so old, the femiiiiue being “ kebesah.” When the 
young lamb was weaned, and was sent to pasture, it was called 
by another name, “kar,” this word being evidently derived 
from the Hebrew verb which signifies to skip. The adult ram 
is signified by the word “ayil,” or “ail,” and the ewe by 
“rakal.” 

Freciuent reference to the fat ‘ of the tail is made in the 
Autliorized Version of the Scriptmes, though in terms which 
would not be understood did we not know that the Sheep 
wliich is mentioned in those x^f'^ssages is the hjiig-tailed 
Sheoj) of Syria. See, for example, the history narrated in 
Kxod. xxix. 22, where si>ecial details are given as to the 
ceremony by which Aaron and his sons were consecrated 
to the priesthood. “ Thou shalt take of the ram the fat and the 
rump, and the fat that covereth the inwards, and the caul above 
the liver, and the two kidneys, and the fat that is upon them.” 
In the Jewish Bible the j)assagc is given with much more 
luecision, “ Thou shalt take of the ram the fiit, and the, fat tail'" 
&c. The same rendering is used in Lev. iii. \) : “ And he 
shall oiler of the sacrifice of the feast offering a fire offering 
unto the Eternal ; the fat thereof, and the whole fat tail shall he 
take off hard by the backbone ; and the fat that covereth the 
inwards, and all the fat that is upon the inwards.” 

But though this particular breed is not very distinctly men- 
tioned in the Bible, the Talmudical writers have many allusions 
to it. In the Mischna these broad-tailed Sheep are not allowed 
to leave their folds on the Sabbath-day, because by wheeling 
their little tail-waggons behind them they would break the 
Sabbatij. The writers describe the tail veiy graphically, com- 
paring its shape to tliat of a saddle, and saying that it is fat, 
without bones, heavy and long, and looks as if the whole body 
were continued beyond the hind-legs, and thence hung down in 
place of a tail.* 

The Babbinical writers treat rather fully of the Sheep, and 
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give some very amusing advice res])ecting their management. 
If tlie ew(vs cannot be fattened in the ordinary manner, that end 
may be acliieved by tying n}> the udder so that tlie milk cannot 
flow, and the elements which would have furnishi‘d milk are 
forced to produce fat. If tlie weather shouhl be cliilly at the 
shearing time, and there is danger of taking cold after tlie wool 
is removed, the shejiherd should dip a sponge in oil and tie it 
on the forehead of tlie newly-shorn animal. Or, if he should 
not have a sjionge by him, a woollen rag will do as well. IMie 
same potent remedy is also eflicacious if the Slicei) should be ill 
in lambing time. 

That the Sheep is liable to the attack of the gadfly, which 
depo.sits its eggs in the nostrils of the unfortunate animal, 
was as well known in the ancient as in modern times. It is 
scarcely nece.ssary to numtion that the insect in question is 
the ^ItJstrns ovia. Instinctively aware of the presence of this 
insidious and dreaded enemy, which, though so apparently 
iiisignilicant, is as formidable a foe as any of the beasts of 
prey, the Sheep disjday the greatest terror at the. sharp, 
menacing sound ])rdduce(l by the gadfly's wings as the insect 
swecips through the fiir towards its destination. Tlujy congn^- 
gate together, placing their heads almost in contact with each 
other, snort and paw the ground in their terror, and nse all means 
ill their power to prevent the fly from accomplishing its puipose. 

When a gadfly succeeds in attaining its aim, it rapidly 
deposits an egg or two in the nostril, and then leaves them. 
Tlie tiny eggs are soon hatched by the natunil lieat of the 
animal, and the young larvae crawl up the nostril towards the 
frontiil sinus. There they remain until they arc full-grown, wlieu 
they crawl through the nostrils, fall on the ground, burrow 
therein, and in the earth undei^o their changes into the pupal 
and perfect stagers. 

It need hardly be said that an intelligent shepherd would 
devote himself to the task of killing every gadfly which he 
could And, and, as tliese insects are fond of basking on sunny 
rocks or tree-trunks, this is no very difficult matter. 

The Eabbinical writers, however, being totally ignorant of 
practical entomology, do not seem to have recognised the insect 
until it had reached its full larval growth. They say that the 
rams manage to shake the grubs out of their nostrils by butting 
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at one another in mimic warfare, and tliat tlie ewes, which are 
hornless, and are therefore incapabl(3 of relieving themselves 
by such means, ought to be sui>pli(id with plants which will 
make them sneeze, so that they may shake out the grubs by 
the convulsive jerkings of the head caused by inhaling the 
instating substance. 

The same writers also recommend that the rams should be 
furnished with strong leathern collars. 

When the dock is on the march, the rams always go in the 
van, and, being instinctively afniid of their ancient enemy the 
wolf, they continually raise their heads and look about them. 
This lino of conduct irritates the .wolves, who attack the fore- 
most rams and seize them by the throat. If, therefore, a piece 
of stout leather be fastened round the ram’s neck, the wolf is 
baffled, and runs off in sullen despair. 

Generally, the oldest ram is distinguished by a bell, and, when , 
the Hock moves over the hilly slopes, the Sheep walk in file after 
the leader, making narrow paths, which are very distinct from a 
distance, but arc scarcely perceptible when the foot of the 
traveller is actually upon them. From this habit has arisen an 
ancient proverb, “ As the sheep after the sheep, so the daughter 
after the mother,” a saying which is another form of our own 
familiar jn'overb, “ What is bre<l in the bone will not come out 
of the llesh.” 

We now come to the Sheep considered with reference to its 
uses. First and foremost the SheQ|j w^as, and still is, one of the 
chief means of subsistence, being to the pastoral inhabitants of 
I’alestine w'hat the oxen are to the pastoral inhabitants of 
Southern Africa. 

To ordinaiy persons the flesh of the Sheep was a seldom- 
tasted luxury; great men might cat it habitually, “faring 
sumptuously cveiy day,” and we find that, among the glories of 
Solomon’s reign, the sacred chronicler has thought it w'orth while 
to mention that jiart of the daily provision for his household 
included one hundred Sheep. No particular ])ains seem to have 
been taken about the cooking of the animal, wdiich seems gene- 
rally to have been boiled. As, however, in such a climate the 
flesh could not be kept for the purpose of making it tendi>r, as is 
the case in this part of the world, it w’as cooked as soon as the 
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animal was killed, tlie fibres not liaviii*^ time to settle into the 
n\i»ulity of death. 

(h'lierally, when ordinary people had the opportunity of 
tastini,^ the llesh of the Sheep, it was on the occasion of some 
rejoicing, — such, for cxamjde, as a marriage feast, or the advent of 
a guest, for whom a lamb or a kid was slain and cooked on the 
spot, a young male lamb being almost invariably chosen as less 
injurious than tlie ewe to the future prospects of the llock. 
Eoasting over a fire was sometimes adopted, as Wixs baking in an 
oven sunk in the ground, a remarkable instance of which we 
shall see when we come to the Jewish sacrifices. Boiling, 
however, was the principal mode; so much so, indeed, that the 
Hebrew word which signifies boiling is used to signify any kind 
of cooking, even when the meat was roasted. 

The process of cooking and eating the Sheep was as follows. 

, The animal having l)een killed according to the leg.d form, tin? 
skin was stripped olf, and the body separateil joint from joint, 
the right shoulder Inung first removed. This, it will be remem- 
bered, was the priest’s portion ; see Lev. vii. 32 : “ The right 
shoulder shall ye give unto the priest for an heave olfering of the 
sacrifices of your peace oficrings.” The whole of the flesh was 
then separated from the bones, and chopped small, and (iven the 
bones themselves broken up, so that the marrow might not 
be lost. 

A reference to this custom is found in Micah iii. 2, 3, “Who 
pluck olf their skin from off them, and their flesh from off their 
boiKJS ; wJio also eat the flesh #f my people .... and they break 
their bones, and chop them in pieces, as for the pot, and as flesh 
within the caldron.” The reader will now understand more fully 
the force of the prophecy," He keepeth all His bones: not one of 
them is broken ” (Bsa. xxxiv. 20). 

The mix(?d mass of bones and flesh was then jmt into tiie 
caldron, wdiich was generally filled with water, but sometimes 
with milk, as is the custom with the Bedouins of the present 
day, whose manners are in many resi)ects identical with those 
of the early Jews. It has been thought by some commentators 
that tlie injunction not to "seethe a kid in his mother’s milk” 
(Deut. xiv. 2 1 ) referred to this custom. I believe, however, that 
the expression " in his mother’s milk ” does not signify that the 
flesh of the kid might not be boiled in its mother’s milk, but 
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that a kid might not be taken which was still in its mother’s 
milk, i.e, unweaned. 

Salt and spices were generally added to it ; see Ezek. xxiv. 10 : 
“ Heap on wood, kindle tlie fire, consume tlie flesh, and spice it 
well.” The surface was carefully skimmed, and, when tlie meat 
was thoroughly cooked, it and the broth were served up sepa- 
rately. The latter was used as a sort of sauce, into which un- 
leavened bread was dipped. So in Judges vi. 19 we read that 
wheii Gideon was visited by the angel, according to the hos- 
pitable custom of the land, he made ready a kid, and unlea- 
vened cakes of an ephah of flour : the flesli he put in a basket, 
and he juit the broth in a ])ot, and brought it out unto him 
under the oak, and presented it to him.” 

Valuable, however, as was the Sheep for this purpose, there 
has always existed a great reluctance to kill the animal, the very 
sight of the flocks being an intense gratification to a pastoral 
Oriental. The principal part of the food supplied by the Sheep 
was, and is still, the milk ; which afforded abundant food with- 
out thinning the number of the flock. As all know w ho have 
tasted it, the milk of the Sheep is peculiarly rich, and in the 
East is valued much more highly than that of cattle. Tlie 
milk was seldom drunk in a fresh stale, as is usually the case 
wdth ourselves, but w-as suffiired to become sour, curdled, and 
semi-solid. 

This custom exists at the present day, the curdled milk being 
known by the name of “ leben.” Tt is w’orthy of notice that all 
the Kaflir tribes of Southern Africa, wlio live almost entirely on 
milk, also use it curdled, under the name of "" amasi,” and utterly 
refuse to drink it in its fresh state, looking upon new' milk much 
as we should look upon unfermented ale. It is curdled by being 
placed in a vessel together with some of the already curdled 
milk, and the usual plan is to preserve for this special purpose a 
vessel wliicli is never wliolly emptied, and wliich is found to 
curdle the milk w'ith great rapidity. * 

“ Leben ” is exceedingly nutritious, and especially adapted for 
children, who, when accustomcil to it, wdll very much prefer it 
to the milk in a fresh state. Two separate words are used in 
the Old Testfynent to distinguish fresh fi’oni curdled milk, the 
former being called Chal&b, and the latter Chemhali. 

For butter (if we may accept the rendering of the word) the 
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milk of till? cow or tlie yoiit seems to liiive been preferred, 
altlioii^i*]! tbiit of the Slieep also furnishes it This distinction is 
drawn even in the eai'Iiest daj’^s of Jewish history, and in the 
Song of Moses (Dent, xxxii. ]:», 14) we find this passage, lie 
made him to suck Iioneyoiit of tlie rock, and oil out of tlie flinty 
rock ; butter of kine and milk of slieep, with fat of lambs.” 

There is, Iiowever, a little uncertainty about tlie word which 
is translated as butter, and as this word is only used in a very 
l*ew passay:es, we will ri'fer briefly to tliein. The first mention 
of butter occurs in Ocii. xviii. 8, where wo lire told that 
Abraham “ took butter, and milk, and the calf wliicli he had 
dressed, and set it before them.” In this passa^^e wo lind tlie 
words “ chemhah ” and clialfih ” are used, the former being trans- 
lated ill the Jewish llible as “clotted cream.” Abraham therefore 
gave his angelic guests their choice ot milk, both fresh and 
curdled. In the passage from Dent, xxxii. 14, which has 
already been mentioned, the same words are used, as they are 
ill the well-known passage in the history of Jael and Sisera 
(Judges V. 2f)) : “He asked water, and she gave him milk 
(clnilab) ; she brought forth butter (chemhah) in a lordly dish.” 

Again, the butter which Shobi, Alachir, and Barzillai brought 
to David, together with honey, was the cdiemhah (2 Sam. xvii. 
2!>). In the familiar passage, “ Butter and lioney shall He eat” 
(Isa. vii. lo), the same woimI is used; and so it is in Job xx. 17, 

“ He shall not see the rivers, the floods, the brooks of honey and 
butter.” 

But in l^rov. xxx. 33, “ Surely the churning (mitz) of milk 
(chalab) bringeth fortli butter” (chemhah), >ve have a proof 
that the ch(?mhah, whatever it may be, is produced by the 
churning or pressure of the fresh milk. As to the exact force of 
the word “mitz” there is a little doubt, some persons translating 
it as pressure, and others as agitating or shaking, a movement 
which, when applied to milk, would be rightly translated as 
churning. This latter interpretation is strengthened by the con- 
text, “ Surely tlie churning (initz) of milk Iningeth forth butter, 
and the wringing (niitz) of the uose bringeth forth blood.” 

It is most probable that the chemhah may signify both clotted 
cream and butter, just as many words in our language have two 
or more significations. Some commentators have thought that 
the ancient Jews were not acfiuainted with butter. This 
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theory, however, is scarcely teuable. Ihitter is used largely at 
the present day, and is made after the simple fashion of the 
East, hy shaking the cream in a vessel, exactly as it is made 
among tlic black tribes of Southern Africa and other parts of the 
world. And, considering the unchanging character of institu- 
tions in the East, we may assume as certain that the ancient 
inhabitants of Palestine were, like their modern successors, 
acquainted both with the clotted cream and true butter. 

Moreover, two substances, butter and honey, which are men- 
tioned in Samuel, in Job, and in Isaiah, as connected with each 
other, are still eaten tog(3ther in the East. 

A referenc(i to the milk of Sheep is to be found in the New 
Testament : “ Who plantcth a vineyard, and (jateth not of the 
fruit thereof 1 or wlio feedetli a flock, and eiiteth not of th (5 milk 
of the flock ? ” (1 Cor. ix. 7). 

In this country the milk of the Sh(‘(‘p is scarcely ever used, 
but in Scotland, es])eeially in the great Slieep-f(3(iding districts, its 
milk is valued as it deserves, and is specially employed for the 
manufacture of cheese. 

The mention of cheese brings us to another branch of the 
subject. Gesenius thinks thafthe ehemliah mentioned in Piov. 
XXX. must be a kind of cheese, on account of the word mitz,” 
i.c, pressure. Tlius the word “ clieesc ” occurs thretJ times in 
the Authorized Version of the Bible, and in all these passages 
a ditterent word is used. AVe will take them in their order. 
The first iiKiiition occurs in I Sam. xvii. 17, 11^, “And Jesse said 
unto David his son, Take now for thy hrcjthien an ephah of tin’s 
parched corn, and these ten loaves, and run to the camp to thy 
brethren ; and carry these ten cheeses unto the captain of their 
thousand.” In this passage the w'ord which is rendered “ cheeses ” 
in the Authorized Version is “charitz,” a term which is translated 
in the Jewish Bible as “ slices of cheeses,” on account of the 
etymology of the word, which is derived from a root signifying 
slicing or cutting. • 

Another word is used in 2 Sam. xvii. 29, where, among the 
provisions that Barzillai brought to David, is mentioned “ cheese 
of kine.” The Hebrew word “shaplioth,” which is translated as 
cheese, derives its origin from a root signifying to scrapie 

The third term translated as cheese is to be found in flob x. 10, 

“ Hast thou not poured me out as milk, and curdled me like 
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cheese?” The word “gehinah,” which is here translated as 
“ cheese ” both in the Anthorized Version and the Jewish Bible, 
is derived from a root signifying to curdle. 

llei-e, then, w'e have tlircc i>assages, in eacli of wliicli 9 
different word is mentioned, and yet these words have been 
translated in a precisely similar manner, both in our owji version 
and ill the Jewish Bible.. The subject, is so well summed up 
by the Ecv. W. L. Bevan, in Smith’s " Dictionary of the Bible?,” 
that we may iiisei*t here the passage : — 

“It is difficult to decide how far these terms correspond 
with our notion of cliccsc, for they simply imjdy various degree's 
of coagulation. It may be observed that cheese is not at the 
present day common among the Bedouin Arabs, butter being 
decidedly prefeiTcd. But there is a substance closely corre- 
sponding to those ra(*ntioiied in 1 Sam. xvii., 2 Sam. xvii., con- 
sisting of coagulated buttermilk, ivhich is dried until it becomes 
quite hard, and is then ground. The Arabs eat it with butt(?r. 
(Burckliardt, ‘ Notes on the Bedouins,’ i. 60.) 

“ In reference to this subject, it is noticeable that the ancients 
seem generdlly to have used either butter or cheese, but not 
both. TJius the Greeks had' in •reality but one expression for 
the two; for /3ovT€pov = jSov^-Tvpos' (‘cheese of kine’). The 
Eonians used cheese extensively, while all nomad tribes pie- 
ferred butter. The distinction between cheese proper and 
coagulated milk seems to be refeiTed to in Pliny xi. 90.” 

The reader will observe that this opinion exactly coincides 
with that which was expressed a few lines above, namely, that 
the Hebrews used one word to express both buttci* and cheese. 
The coagulated and dried buttermilk — ix, the " leben ” of the 
Bedouins, and the “amasi” of the Kaffir tribe — may well be 
the “shaphoth bfikar,” or “scrapings of the kine,” as being 
necessarily scrajjod off the stone or metal plate on which it 
was dried. 

• 

We now come to a portion of the Sheep scarcely less im- 
portant than the flesh and the milk, i.e. the fleece, or wool. 

In the ancient times nearly the whole of the clothing was 
made of wool, especially the most valuable part of it, namely 
the large mantle, or “ haick,” in which the whole person could 
be folded, and which was the usual covering during sleep. The 
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wool, therefore, would be an article of great national value ; and 
so we find that Avhen the kiqg of Moab paid liis tribute in kind 
to the king of Israel, it was carefully specified that the Sheep 
should not i)e shorn. “And Mesha king of Moab was a sheep- 
niastcr, and rendered unto the king of Israel an hundred thousand 
lambs, and an hundred thousand rams, with the wool." 

The wool of the Sheep of Palestine differed extremely in value; 
some kinds being course and rough, while others were long, 
fine, and soft. 

The wool was dressed in those times much as it is at pre- 
sent, being carded and then spun with the spindle, the distaff 
being apparently unused, and the wool simjdy drawn out by the 
baud. The shape of the spindle was much like that of the well- 
known Hat sj)iuning-to])s that come from Jtapan — namely, a 
disc through which passes an axle. A smart twirl given by the 
fingers to the axle makes the disc revolve very rapidly, and its 
weight causes the rotation to continue for a considerable time. 
Spinning the wool was exclusively the task of the women, a 
custom which prevailed in this country up to a veiy recent 
time, and which still traditionally survives in the term “spinster," 
and in the metaxihorical use of the word “distaff" as synony- 
mous with a woman’s jwoper work. 

Only a few j)assagcs occur in the Scriptuyes in which si)inniiig 
is mentioned. In Exod. xxxv. 25 we arc told that, when the 
X)Cox:)le were preparing the materials for the Tabernacle, “ all the 
women that were wise-hearted did spin with their hands, and 
brought tliat which they had spun, both of blue, and of ])uiple, 
and of scarlet, and of fine linen.” It is true that in Prov. 
xxxi. 19 there is mention both of the distaff and sx)indle : “ She 
layeth her hands to the spindle, and her hand holds the distaff ; ” 
but the word which is translated as “ distaff” is more i)robab]y 
the flat disc which gave to the sinndle its whirling movement. 
Huxtorf’s “Hebrew Lexicon” favours this intei*pretation, trans- 
lating the word as “verticulum, quasi fusi directorium,” the 
word being derived fix)ni a root signifying straight, or to keep 
something else straight. 

The only other reference to sinnning is the well-known 
passage, “Consider the lilies, how they grow; they toil not, 
neither do they spin : and yet I say unto you. That Solomon in 
all his glory was not arrayed like one of these.” 
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When spun into threads, the wool was woven in the simple 
loom which has existed up to our own day, and which is 
identical in its general ])rinciples tlirougliout a very large 
portion of the world. It cousisttKl of a framcwoi'k of wood, at 
one end of whicdi was placed the “ l)eam to whicli the. warp 
was attached ; and at the other end was the “ pin ” on wliich the 
cloth was rolled as it was linislied. 

Tlie reader may renumiher that when Delilali was cajoling 
Samson to tell her the secret of his strength, ho said, “ If thou 
weavest the seven locks of my head with the web.” So, as he 
slept, she interwove his long hair with the fabric which was on 
her loom, and, to make sure, “fastened it with tlui pin,” i.e. wove 
it comi)]etely into the cloth whicli was rolled round the pin. 
So firmly had she done so, that when lie awoke lie coifld not 
disentangle his hair, but left the liouse with the wliole of the 
loom, tlie beam and the pin, and the web lianging to his head. 

The threads oi’ the warp wei*o separated by slight i^ods, and 
the woof was jiassed between them with a shuttle shaped 
something like a sword, whicli answoi'ed the double puriiose 
of conducting the thread, and of striking it with the edge so as 
to make it lie regularly in its place. 

The loom may either have been upright or horizontal, hut was 
probably the former, the weaver standing at his work, beginning 
at the top, and so weaving down. The seamless coiit or tunic 
of our Lord was thus made, being “ woven from the top thi-ough- 
out,” like the llomaii garments of a similar characto*, called 
redm, signifying that they were woven in an npright loom. 
According to the Jiiwisli traditions, the sacerdotal garments were 
thus made in one piece. 

Allusion is made to the speed with which tlie weaver throws 
his shuttle in Job vii. 6, ‘^My days are swifter than a weaver’s 
shuttle, and are passed without hope.” When the fabric was 
linislied, the weaver cut it away fixim the thrum, an operation 
whicli is noticed in the following passage of Isa. xxxviiL 12, “Mine 
age is dcpartexl, and is removed from me like a sliepherd’s tent : 
I have cut off like a weaver my life : lie will cut me off with 
pining sickness.” The latter sentence is translated in the Jewish 
Bible ^^Jle will cut me off from the thrum,” and the same render- 
ing is in the marginal note of the Authorized Version. 
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The reader may remember a remarkable prohibition in .Dent, 
xxii. 11, “Tliou slialt not wear a garment of divers sorts, as 
woollen and linen together,” a prohibition which was snlliciently 
important to be repeated in Lev. xix. 19. Now the word which 
is rendered as “divers sorts” in one passage and .as “mingled” in 
the other has been variously interpreted, some persons rendering 
it as inothiy, some as spurious or counterfeit, and some as spotted 
like a leopard. It is probable, however, that our Authorized 
Version is the correct one, and that we may accept the exposi- 
tion of Jose})hus on the subject. He states that such garments, 
U, of linen warp and woollen w^oof, were intended wholly for 
sacerdotal use, and were in eonsecpience i)rohibited to the 
laity. 

Wo«l when tak(ai from the Shecip was of various colours, 
according to the animal from which it was shorn ; but the most 
valuable was necessarily the white variety, which might either 
be used without dyeing, or stained of iiny favourite hue. 
Several allusions to the whiteness <)f sucli wool arc made in 
the Scriptures. See for example Ps. cxlvii. 10, “He givetli 
snow like wool, and scatteretli the hoarfrost like ashes.” Also 
Tsa. i. 18, “ Though your sins be as scarlet, they shall be as 
white as sno^v ; though they be red like crimson, they shall be as 
wool.” In the pi’ophct Daniel the Ancieiit of Days is descilhed 
as leaving “His garments as white as snow, ami tlie li.air of His 
head like the pure wool.” And in Kev. i. 1-t the same 
image is repeated, “Ilis head and His luiirs were white like 
wool, as w'hite as snow.” 

The reader will not fail to observ^e that in all these passages 
wool and snow are mentioneil as of e(]ual whiteness. The 
reference is probably made to the newly-carded w'ool, which is 
peculiarly white and soft. 

Wool Nvas often dyed of various colours; blue, purple, and 
scarlet being those which were geneially employed. The rsims’ 
skins which formed part of the covering of the Tabernacle were 
ordered to be dyed scarlet, parily on account of the significance 
of the colour, and piartly because none but the best and purest 
lieeces would be chosen for so rare and costly a dye. ITow the 
colour was ^produced we shall learn towards the end of the 
volume. 

As with us, sheep-shearing w^as alw.ays a time of great re- 
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joicing and revelry, which seem often to have been carried beyond 
the boiiri(ls-of sobriety. Thus when Nahal had gathered together 
his three thousand Sheep in Carniehand held a sliearing festival, 
David sent to ask for some provisions for his band, and was 
refused in accordance with tlie disposition of tlie man, who had 
inflamed his naturally churlish nature with wine. “ He held a 
feast in his house, like the feast of a king : and Nabal’s heart was 
meny within him, for lie was veiy drunken ’ (I Sam. xxv. 30). 

The same was probably the case when Laban was shearing his 
Slieep (Gen. xxxi. 19). Otherwise it would scarcely have been 
jiossible for cTacob to have gone away unknown to Laban, taking 
with him his wives and children, his servants, his camels, and 
his flocks, the rapid incrciise of which had excited tlie jealousy 
of his uncle, and which were so numerous tliat, in fear#of his 
brother Esau, he divided them into two bands, and yet was able 
to select from them a present to his brother, consisting in all of 
nearly six hundred sheep, camels, oxen, goats, and asses. 

Sometimes the shepherds and others who lived in pastoral 
districts made themselves coats of the skins of the Sheep, with 
the wool still adhering to it. The custom extends to the present 
day, and even in many parts of Europe the sheep-skin dress of 
the shepherds is a familiar sight to the traveller. The skin was 
sometimes tanned and used as leather, but was considci'ed as 
inferior to that of the goat. Mr. Tristram conjectures that the 
leathern “ girdle ” worn by JSt. John the Hajitist was probably the 
untanned sheep-skin coat which has been just mentioned. So 
it is said of the early Christians, that " they wandered about in 
sheep-skins and goat-skins, being destitute, afflicted, torinente<l,” 
the sheep-skins in question being evidently the rude shepherd’s 
coats. 

Next to the wool come the horns. 

Tn our country we liave done our best to produce a hornless 
breed of Sheep, thinking the nutriment which produces the 
horns can be better expended on the body and fleece, but in the 
East the horns form an important commodity, and are valued in 
proportion to their size. 

The chief use of the ram’s horn was as a vessel in which to 
carry liquids,* especially those which, like oil, were poured out in 
small quantities. For this purpose a wooden plug was driven 
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tightly into the larger end, so as to close it completely, and 
frequently covered, in .addition, with raw hide, in order to hold 
it firmly in its place, while the small part of the pointed end was 
cut oil) and the aperture closed with a small stopj)er. The old 
powder-horns which were formerly much used in England, and 
Avhieli even now are employed in Palestine and many other 
countries, were good examples of this form of vessel. 

That the horn was the favourite vessel for carrying oil is seen 
in many passages of the Scriptures. Eor example, when Saul 
w'as to he superseded l)y David, Samuel was ordered to fill his 
horn with oil and go to Jesse’s house, 1 Sam. i. 39. The allusion 
was evidently to a vessel whose ordinary use was the holding of 
oil. ^gain, when David named Solomon his son (see 1 Kings 
i. 39), Zadok the priest took an horn of oil out of the Taber- 
nacle, and anointed Solomon,” the oil being that which was kept 
in the Tabernacle for sacred xmrposes, and the ingredients of 
which were so carefully chosen, for it was to be an “ oil of holy 
ointment, an ointment compounded after the art of the 
apothecary (or perfumer), which shall be an holy anointing oil ” 
(Ex. XXX. 25). 

The horn of the ram had also a national value, as from it were 
made the sacred trumpets which played so important a part in 
the history of the Jewish nation. There is no doubt that the 
primitive trumpets were originally formed either from the horn 
of an animal, such as the ox, the large-horned antelopes, the 
sheep, and the goat, and that in proeess of time they were made 
of metal, generally copper or silver. 

References are frequently made in the Bible to these trumpets, 
for which there were different names, i‘)robably on account of 
their different forms. These names are, however, very loosely 
rendered in our version, the same word being sometimes trans- 
lated the “ cornet,” and sometimes the “ trumpet.” Putting aside, 
however, these points of difference, wc have chiefly to remark 
the fact that trumpets made of lums’ horns were ordered by the 
Mosaic law to be sounded at certain times, and that their notes 
formed an important part of the ritual. 

Each jubilee year, for example, was ushered in by the blasts 
of the sacred trumpets. “ Then shalt thou cause the trumj)et of 
the jubilee to sound on the tenth day of the seventh mouth, in 
the day of atonement shall ye make the trumpet sound through- 
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out all your laiul” (Lev. xxv. TJioii there was the festival 
known as ilw Feast of Trumpets. "In the seventh month, on 
the first day of the month, ye shall have an Iioly eonvoeafion ; 
ye shall do no servile work : it is a day of blowing the trumpets 
unto you ” (Nuinb. xxix. 1). 

Perhaps the most prominent instanee of the blowing of the 
sacred triiinpot may be found in the familiar passage in the book 
of Joshua (ch. vi.) in wliich is described the fall of Jericho. "Ye 
shall compass the city, all ye men of war, and go about the city 
once. This ye shall do six days. Ami seven priests shall bear before 
the ark sevtm t rumpets of rams’ horns (or jubilee cornets) ; and the 
seventh day ye shall compass the city seven times, and the priests 
shall blow’ with the trmnpcts. And it shall come to pass, when 
they make a long blast w’ith the rams’ horns, and when ye hear 
the sound of the trumpet, all the people shall shout wdth a great 
shout ; and the wall of the city shall fall down flat, and the 
people shall ascend up every man straight before him.” 

Trumpets were also used Jis signals to the p(io])le. “ Declare 
ye ill fliulah, and publish in Jerusalem, and say, Plow ye the 
trumpet in the land : cry, gather together and say. Assemble 
yourselves, and let us go into the defenced cities” (Jer. iv. 5). 
And on that great and soh^mn day wlnm the law was givim 
from Blount Sinai tlie signal to the people \vas the sound of the 
trumpet (or cornet, as the word is translated in the margin). 
" And it came to ])ass on the third day^ in the inorning, that 
there w'ere thunders and lightnings, and a thick cloud ujuni the 
mount, and the voice of the trumpet exceeding loud ; so that 
all the ])eople that was in the camp trembled” (Kxod. xix. Ifl). 

The Hebrew^ w'ord wliich is here translated as “trumpet” is 
“shofar,” w hich signifies also a liorn, and is therefore very’ rightly 
translated in the margin and in the Jewish l>ible as “cornet.” 
What may have been the shape of the shofar is evident from 
the fact that the same instniinent is used even at the present 
day in certain parts of the Jewdsh ritual. One of these trumpets 
is now before me, and is showm in the accompanying illustration. 

In length it measures eighteen inches, i.c. a cubit, and it is 
formed entirely in one ])iece. As far as I can judge, it is made 
from the left horn of the broad-tailed Sheej), which, as has ali*eady 
been remarked, is not spiral, but flattish, curved backwards, and 
forming nearly a circle, the point passing under the oar. This 
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structure, codded to the large size of the liorn, adapts it well for 
its purpose, hi order to bring it to the i)roper sliape, the horn 
is softened by lieat, and is tlien modelled into the very form 
which was used by the Jewish priests who blew the trumpet 
before the ark. 




ham’s ILOltN TltL’MPKT. 


At the ])r(*sent day one such trunipot, at least, is found in 
every Jewish community, and is kept by the man who has the 
privilege of l>lowing it. On the New Year’s festival and the 
Day of Atonement tlii^ irumjKjt is used in the Jewish ritual, 
and as tluj ceremonies connechid with blowing it are extremely 
interesting, tlujy will bo brhdly described. 

The trumpeter, who is not necessarily a priest, but may be 
any ])ious man selected from the congregation, prepares liiinsclf 
by bathing, and at the appointed time puts on the white shirt or 
shroud in which Jews are buried. Before the trumpet is blown, 
a prayer is said, (tontaining many cabalistic names of angels and 
malar him^ or ] lowers. These names may not be pronounced. 

The Iiablii then stands, and gives out the names of the sacTed 
tones in their succession. By the kindness of Dr. Herman 
Beigel, I have been enabled to hear the tones, and to put them 
into musical notes, — T believe for the limt time since they 
have been usetl. Tlie tones are four in number, and are called 
as follows : Tekeeah (the blowing), Shebririrn (the reiieated 
notes), Terooah (the note of joy), and Tekeeah-gedolah (the 
lengthened blowing). It is not very easy exactly to cxin-ess on 
paper these ancient tones, but the following notes will give a 
good idea of them. 

Tekeeah. S1ichni*im. Tereojili. Tckeeali-fjediilah. 
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These tones lu-e blown in three partitions, in the following 
order : — 


Tautition I. 

Tckecab. Sheli^vim. Tekccali. 
Tekeeali. Shebdrim. Tokceali. 
Tekeeah. Shebdrim. Tckeeuli. 


Tahtition II. 

Tckocab. IVrooah. Tekeeah. 
Tokuenh. Tcrooab. TekiMiaJi. 
Tokccali. Terooali. Tokoonli. 


PARTliUON III: 

Tokecali. Shabdrim. Teroonih. Tekeeuh. 
Tekeoali. Slicbarim. Tenaaib. Tokeeali. 
Tokeoah. Shclwrini. Torooah. TekeetiU-gcilOlah. 


Between eaeli . partition a pause is made, during which the 
congregation join in a prayer which is full of cabalistic names 
of the angels who have charge over the sacred tones. And, 
according to a beautiful Ilebitnv tradition, when the trumpet is 
blown with the proper rites, each tone is transformed into an 
angel, who ascends to join his heavenly colleagues, and with 
them forms a crown before the throne of God. So that, ever 
since the Jewish ritual was established, every New Year's fes- 
tival and Day of Atonement send forth their own angels, as 
additional jewels to the heavenly crown. 

Tliese tones are the same all over tlie world, and have been 
unchanged for countless genemtions, so that we may be nearly 
certain that the blast before which the walls of Jericho fell were 
the four sacred tones which have just been described. The 
reader will perceive that all the tones are simply octaves, blown 
w'ith more or less rapidity, the short notes of Terooah being 
taken as quickly as the trumpeter can blow them, and the con- 
cluding note well swelled out, until “ the voice of the cornet 
waxes exceeding loud.” 

The sounds of the shofar are very peculiar and harsh, quite 
unlike the notes of any modern instrument. In spite, however, 
of the wild and almost discordant harshness of the instrument, 
and the abrupt and even startling character of the Shebdrim 
and Terooah, the sound of the shofar has a strangely solemn 
effect, carrying back the mind of the hearer to the time when 
the priests bore their rams’-horn trumpets before the ark, and 
blew the same sacred blasts under the shadow of Sinai. 

Dr. Beigel has made a most singular discovery concerning the 
tones of the shofar. If the reader will blow them on a flute 
in the exact order in which they stand, he will find that ho is 
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playing a portion of the nightingale's song. This remarkable 
fact has been communicated to the Chief Eabbi and other 
Babbin, who are unanimous in expressing their satisfaction at 
it. We cannot, of course, venture to say >vhether the sacred 
tones were in the first instance copied from the notes of a singing 
bird, but it is not unlikely that, whether consciously or not, the 
mind of the anqient composer might have been influenced by 
tones which he .had often heard, and which could be reproduced 
in tlie limited compass of the ram's horn trumpet. 

The old Eabbinical writers have a curious saying about the 
ram: “The ram in life has one tone, in death seven.” This 
tliey explain in th^ following way. When tlffe animal is living 
the only sound which it can produce is the bleat, but when it is 
dead it is made into musical instruments. 

1. Of the horns are made trumpets. 

2. Of the leg-bones are made flutes. 

3. Of the large intestines are made lute-strings. 

4. Of the small intestines are made harp-strings. 

5. Of the skin is made the drum-head. 

(i. Of the wool are made tlie immegranates which hang be- 
tween the golden bells of the High Priest’s garment. 

This latter sentence explains a passage in Exodus xxviii. 33, 
which is not very easy of comprehension. When describing 
the ex)hod of the High Priest, the sacred writer j)roceeds to say, 
“ And beneath uj)oii the hem of it thou shalt make j)omegranates 
of blue, and of purple, and of scarlet, round about the hem 
thereof, and bells of gold between them round about.” Both the 
material and the use of the blue and purple and scarlet pome- 
granates are here left uncertain, but this old Eabbinical saying 
explains both. They were made of the dyed avooI of the sheep, 
and their use was to prevent the bells from clashing harshly 
together, and to keep up a sort of gentle chime as the High 
Priest went about his sacred duties. 

It is very true that only six tones instead of seven are 
enumerated, but we must not be too critical in dissecting an 
aphorism. 

We now come to the important subject, the use of tlie Sheep 
in sacrifice. 

No animal was used so frequently for this purpose as the 

N 
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Sheep, and in many passages of tlie Mosaic ]a>v arc speciiied 
the precise age as well as tlie sex of the Sheep which was to be 
sacrificed in certain circumstances. Sometimes the Sheep was 
sacrificed as an offering of thanksgiving, sometimes as an 
expiation for sin, and sometimes as a redemption for some more 
valuable animal. The young male lamb was the usual sacrifice ; 
and almost the only sjicrificc for which a Slice]) might not be 
offered was that of the two goats on the great .Day of Atone- 
ment. To mention all the passages in which the Sheep is 
ordered for sacrifice would occupy too much of our s])ace, and 
we will therefore restrict ourselves to the one central rite of 
the Jewish natioxf, the sacrifice of the Fasolial lamb, the pre- 
cursor of the Lamb of God, who taketh away the sins of the 
world. 

Without examining in full the various ceremonies of the 
Paschal sacrifice, we will glance over the salient points which 
distinguish it from any other sacrifice. 

The lamb must be a male, which is selected and examined 
with the minutest care, that it may be free from all blemish, 
and must be of the first year. It must be killed on the four- 
teenth of the month Abib as the sun is setting, and the blood 
must be sprinkled with hyssop. In the first or Egyptian Pass- 
over the blood was s])rinkled on the lintels and doorposts of 
the houses, but afterwards on the altar. It must be roast(id 
with fire, and not boiled, after the usual custom in the East ; 
not a bone must be broken. It must be eaten by the household 
ill haste, as if they were just starting on a jouriuiy, and if any 
of it should be left, it must be consumed in the fire, and not 
eaten on the following day. 

Such are the chief points in connexion with the Pasijhal rite, 
at once a sacrifice and a feast. The original directions not being 
sufficiently minute to meet all the practical difficulties which 
might hinder the correct performance of the rite, a vast number 
of directions are given by the Kabbinical writei-s. In older, for 
example, to guard against the destiuction of any part of the 
animal by careless cooking over a fire, or the possible fracture of 
a bone by a sudden jet of flame, the J^aschal lamb was rather 
baked than roasted, being placed in an earthen oven from 
which the ashes had been removed. In order to prevent it 
from being burned or blackened against the sides of the oven. 
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(in which ease it would be cooked with earthenware and hot 
witli fire), it was transfixed with a wooden stake, made from the 
pomegranate-tree, and a transverse spit was thrust through the 
shoulders. These spits wei*e made of wood, because a metal spit 
would become heated in the oven, and would cause all the flesh 
which it touched to be roasted with metal, and not with fire ; 
and the wood of the i)omegranatc was cliosen, because that 
wood was supposed not to emit any sap wlien heated. If a 
drop of water had falhiii on the flesh, the law would have been 
bix)ken, as that part of the flesh would be considered as boiled, 
and not roasted. 

As to tlie eating of unleavened bread and" bitter herbs with 
the lamb, the custom does not. bear on the present subject. 
In shape the oven seems to have resembled a straw beehive, 
having an opening at the side by which the fuel could be 
i-emoved and the lamb inserted. 

It is most interesting to compare with the ancient Pasclial 
sacrifice the mode of conducting the Passover as still jnac- 
tised on Mount Gerizim by the Samaritans, who still “ worship 
in this mountain,” as their fathers had done. The Samaritans, 
a turbulent nation, or rather an aggregation ot tribes who had 
adopted their own modification of the Jewish religion, considered 
Mount Gerizim as the most sacred spot on tlie earth, and made 
it a i)rinciple of their faith to worship there. They hallowed 
the mountain with various traditions, some perhaps tme, others 
clearly eiToneous. They said that on the summit of Mount 
Gerizim, and not on the comparatively little hill of Moriah, 
Abraham's marvellous faith was so fearliilly tested. They even 
now point out the very spot on which it took phace — a small 
snioothed plot of ground on the summit of the mountain, 
remarkable for the contrast which its level plateau presents to 
the rough, rugged sides of the mountain, broken by clefts and 
strewn with great angular stones, as if a rocky mountain had 
been blown to i)ieces and the fragments showered on Gerizim. 

On Gerizim are the " twelve stones ” of Joshua, placed by 
him ill commemoration of the passage of the Jordan. There 
are the great, massive stones placed closely together in a row, 
and apparently forming ptlrt of the rocky mountain itself. 

On Gerizin\ arc the seven steps made by Adam when he was 
driven out of l\aradise, and in Gerizim is the cave in which the 

N 2 
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Taheruacle was built. On Geriziin the Passover was celebrated 
in the time of Christ, and on Gerizim it is celebrated still. The 
Samaritans have often been pi*evented from doing so by the 
Moslems, and even so late as 1842 the Mahometan Ulema 
threatened to murder the whole of the little community, 
under two hundred in number, on the ground that they had 
no religion. 

The Samaritans believe themselves to be children of Ephraim 
and Manassch, and that their present priest is lineally descended 
from a branch of the tribe of Levi, and have accordingly a great 
pride in their descent. They observe the ceremonial law witli 
exceeding care, and, even through the many years of persecution 
to which they have been subjected, they have never failed to go 
thrice in the year to the top of their holy mountain, repeating 
parts of the Law as they ascend. A great loss has lately fallen 
upon them. They had at one time a priesthood of the house 
of Aaron, but the family gradually dwindled away, and at last 
utterly perished. 

The ceremony of the Passover has been described by several 
persons, such as the late Consul Rogers and the Dean of West- 
minster, the latter of wliom has given a most striking and vivid 
account of the rite in his “ lectures on the Jewish Church.” 

The place which is now employed in the celebration of this 
rite is a level spot about two hundred yards from the summit of 
the mountain, a place which is apparently selected on account 
of its comparative quiet and seclusion. Dean Stanley thinks 
that in former times, when the Samaritans were the masters of 
the country, they celebrated the sacrifice on the sacred plateau 
on the very summit of the mountain, so that the rite could be 
seen for a vast distance on every side. Now, however, the less 
conspicuous place is preferred. By the kindness of the Pales- 
tine Exploration Society, I am enabled to present the reader 
with a view of this sacred spot, taken from a photograph made 
an hour or two before the time of sacrifice. The rough, rugged 
character of the mountain is shown by this illustration, though 
not so .well as in several other photographs of Gerizim, in which 
the entire surface seems to be loosely covered with stones like 
those of which the low wall is buili Near the centre of the 
illustration may be seen a pile of sticks and the tops of two 
caldrons, on each of which a stone is laid to keep the cover from 
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beiDg blown off by the wind. These sticks nearly fill a trench 
in which the caldrons are sunk, and their use will be presently 
seen on reading Dean Stanley’s narrative. In the far distance 
are the plains of Samaria, and the long-drawn shadows of the 
priest and his nephew, and probable successor, show that the 
time of sacrifice is rapidly approaching. 



THE PLACE UK SACHIKICK. 


On the previous day the whole of the community had pitched 
their tents on the mountain, and as the time of sunset apprpaclied 
the women retired to the tents, and all the males, except those 
who were unclean according to the provisions of the Mosaic law, 
assembled near a long deep trench that had been dug in the 
ground. The men are clotlied in long white garments, and the 
six young men who are selected as the actual sacrificers are 
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dressed in white drawers and shirts. Tliese youths are trained 
to the duty, hut whetlier tliey hold any sacred office could not 
he ascertained. 

Then, according to the narrative of Dean Stanley, “the priest, 
ascending a large rough stone in front of the congregation, re- 
cited ill a loud chant or scream, in which the others joined, 
prayers or praises chiefly turning on the glories of Ahmhani 
and Isaac. Tlieir attitude was that of all Orientals in prayer; 
standing, occasionally diversified hy the stretching out of the 
hands, anil more rarely by kneeling or crouching, with tlieir 
knees wrajiped in their clothes and bent to tlie ground, towards 
the Holy Place on the summit of Gerizim. The priest recited 
his jirayers by heart ; the others had mostly books in Hebrew 
and Arabic. 

“ r*resently, suddenly there, appeared amongst the worshippers 
six sheep, driven up by the side of the youths Udbre mentioned. 
The unconscious innocence with wdiich they wandered to and 
fro amongst the bystanders, and the simplicity in aspect and 
manner of the young men who tended them, more recalled a 
pastoral scene in Arcadia, or one of those inimitable patriarchal 
tahlecmx represented in the Ammergau JVfystery, than a religious 
ceremonial. 

“ The sun, moanwhilo, which had hitherto burnished up the 
Mediterranean in the distance, now sank very nearly to the 
farthest western ridge overhanging the plain of Sharon. The 
recitation became more vehement The priest turned about, 
facing his bretliren, and the whole history of the Kxodiis from 
the beginning of the plagues of Egypt was rapidly, almost 
furiously, chanted. The sheep, still innocently playful, were 
driven more closely together. 

“ The setting sun now touched the ridge. THe youths burst 
into a wild murmur of their own, drew forth their long bright 
knives, and brandished them aloft. In a moment the sheep 
were thrown on their backs, and the flashing knives rapidly 
drawi\, across their throats. Then a few convulsive but silent 
struggles — 'as a sheep . . . dumb . . . that openeth not his mouth,' 
— ^and the six forms lay lifeless on the ground, the blood streaming 
from them ; the one only Jewish sacrifice lingering in the world. 
In the blood the young men dipped their fingers, and a small 
spot was marked on the foreheads and noses of the children. A 
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few years ago the red stain was placed on all. But this had 
now dwindled away into the present practice, preserved, we were 
told, as a relic or emblem of the whole. Then, as if in con- 
gratulation at the completion of the ceremony, they all kissed 
each other, in the Oriental fashion, on eaeh side of the head. 

“ The next process was that of the fleecing and roasting of the 
slaughtered animals, for which the ancient temple furnished 
such ample provisions. Two holes on the mountain side had 
been dug; one at some distance;, of considerable dej^th, the other, 
close to the scene of the sacrifice, comparatively shallow. In 
this latter cavity, after a short jirayer, a fire was kindled, out of 
the mass of dry heath, juniper, and briem, such as furnished the 
mat(;rials for the conflagration in Jotliam’s parable, delivered not 
far from this spot. 

“ Over the fire were placed two caldrons full of water. Wliilst 
the w'ater boiled, the congi’egation again stood around, and (as if 
for economy of time) continued the recitation of the Book of 
Exodus, and bitter herbs were handed round wrapped in a strip 
of unleavened bi'ead — ‘ with unleavened bread and bitter herbs 
shall they eat it.’ Tlien w^as chanted another short prayer ; after 
which the six youths again appeared, poured the boiling water 
over the sheep, and plucked olf their fleeces. The right forelegs 
of the sheep, with the entrails, were thrown aside and burnt. 
The liver was carefully put back. Long poles were brought, on 
which the animals were spitted ; near the bottom of each pole 
was a transverse peg or stick, to prevent the body from slip- 
ping oft*.” 

This cross-piece does not, however, penetrate the body, which 
in most cases scarcely touches it, so that there is little or no 
resemblance to a crucifixion. The writer lays especial stress on 
this point, because the early Christip,ns saw in the transverse spit 
an emblem of the cross. In the Jewish Passover this emblem 
would have been more appropriate, as in that ceremony the 
cmss-piece was passed through the shoulders, and the forefeet 
tied to it. 

The Sheep being now prepared, they were carried to the oven, 
which on this occasion was a deep, circular pit, in which a fire 
had been previously kindled. Into this the victims were care- 
fully lowered, the stakes on which they were impaled guarding, 
their bodies fix)m touching the sides of the oven, and the cross- 
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piece at the end preventing them from slipping off the stake to 
the bottom of the pit among the ashes. A hurdle was then laid 
on the mouth of tlie pit, and wet eartli was heaped upon it so as 
to close it completely. The greater part of the conjrnunity tlien 
retired to rest. In about five hours, the Paschal moon being 
high in the heavens, announcement was made that the feast was 
about to begin. Then, to resume Dean Stanley's narrative, 

Suddenly the covering of the hole was torn off, and up rose 
into the still moonlit sky a vast column of smoke and steam ; 
recalling, with a shock of surprise, tliat, even by an accidental 
coincidence, Ecginald Heber should have so well caught this 
striking feature of so remote and unknown a ritual : 

Smokt^s on (Tenzitn*s mount Samaria’s saorifnii*.’ 

“ Out of the pit were dragged successively the six sheep, on 
their long spits, black from the oven. The outlines of their 
heads, their ears, their legs, were still visible — ‘ his head, with 
his legs, and with the inward parts thereof.’ They were hoisted 
aloft, and then thrown on large square brown mats, previously 
prepared for their receijtion, on which we wore carefully pre- 
vented from treading, as also from touching even the exkemities 
of the spit. 

“ The bodies thus wrapped in the mats were hurried down to 
the trench where the sacrifice had taken place, and laid out upon 
them in a line between two files of the Samaritans. Those who 
had before been dressed in white robes still retained them, with 
the addition now of shoes on their feet and staves in their hands, 
and ropes round their waists—* thus shall yo eat it; with your 
loins girded, your shoes on your feet, your staff in your hand.’ 
The recitation of prayers or of the Pentateuch recommenced, and 
continued till it suddenly terpiinated in their all sitting down on 
their haunches, after the Arab fashion at meals, and beginning 
to eat. This, too, is a deviation from the practice of only a few 
years since, when they retained the Mosaic ritual of standing 
whilst they ate. The actual feast was conducted in rapid silence, 
as of men in hunger, as no doubt most of them were, and so as 
soon to consume every portion of the blackened masses, which 
they tore away piecemeal with their fingers — ‘ ye shall eat in 
Jiaste.’ There was a general merriment, as of a hearty and 
welcome meal. 
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“ In ten minutes all was gone but a few remnants. To the 
priest and to the women, who, all but two (probably his two 
wives), remained in the tents, separate morsels were carried 
round. The remnants were gathered into the mats, and put on a 
wooden grate, or hurdle, over the hole where the water had been 
originally boiled ; the fire was again lit, and a huge bonfire was 
kindled. By its blaze, and by candles lighted for the purpose, 
the ground was searched in every direction, as for the conse- 
crated particles of sacramental elements ; and these fragments of 
flesh and bone were thrown upon the burning mass — ‘ ye shall 
let nothing remain until the morning; and that which remaineth 
until the morning ye shall burn with fire ; ' "there shall not 
anything of the flesh which thou sacrificest the first day at even 
remain all night until the morning ; ’ " thou shalt not carry forth 
aught of the flesh abroad out of the house.’ The flames blazed 
up once more, and then gradually sank away. 

“ Perhaps in another century the fire on Mount Gerizim will 
be the only relic left of this most interesting and ancient rite.” 


THE CHAMOIS. 


The Zemer or Chamois only once mentioned in the Bible — Signification of the 
word Zemer — Probability that the Zemer is the Aoudad — Appearance of the 
Aoudad— Its strength and activity — Pierce temper of the adult male — Homs 
of the Aoudad — Their probable use as musical instruments — Habits «of the 
Aoudad — The Moudoii probably classed with the Aoudad under the name of 
Zemer— Appearance and habits of the Moufion. 

Among the animals which may be used for food is mentioned 
one which in our version is rendered Chamois. See Deut. xiv. 5, 
a passage which has several times been quoted. 

It is evident to any one acquainted with zoology that, what- 
ever may be the Hebrew word, “ Chamois ” cannot be the correct 
rendering, inasmuch as the real Chamois does not inhabit Pales- 
tine, nor are thlare any proofs that it ever did so. We must, 
therefore, look for some other animal. 
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Then, the Hebrew word, wliich only occurs once in tlie Bible, 
is Zaniar, or Zenier, i,e, the h'aper, and therefore an animal which 
is consjacuous for its agility. Zoologists liave now agreed in 
the opinion that the Zaiiicr of Deuteronomy is the handsome 
wild sheep which we know under the name of Aoudad {Ammo^ 
tragus Tragelaphus), This splendid sheep is known by various 
names. It is the Jaela ol‘ some authors, and the Bearded Sheep of 
others. It is also called the Fichtall, or TiOi wea; and the French 
zoologists describe it under the name of Moujlon d mancliettcs, 
in allusion to the fringe of long hair that ornaments the fore 
limbs. 

The Aoudad is a large and powerful animal, exceedingly 
active, and has tin? habits of the goat rather than of the shecip, 
on which account it is reckoned among the goats by the Arabs 
of the present day, and doubtless was similarly classed by the 
ancient inhabitants of ralestine. The height of the adult 
Aoudad is about three feet, and its general colour is ])ale dun, 
relieved by the dark masses of long hair that fall from the n(?ck 
and the tufts of similar hair which decorate the knees of the 
male. The female is also bearded and tufted, but the hair, 
which in the male looks like the mane of the lion, in the female 
is but slightly developed. 

It is so powerful and active an animal, that an adult male 
which lived for some time in the Zoological Gardens was much 
dreaded by the keepers, not even the man who fed it liking to 
enter the enclosure if he could help himself. The animal was 
given to making unexpected charges, and would do so with 
astonishing quickness, springing round and leaping at the object 
of his hate with tremendous force, and with such rapidity that 
even *the experienced keeper, who knew all the ways of the 
animals under his charge, had often some difficulty in slipping 
Ijehind the door, against which the horns of the Aoudad would 
clatter as if they would break the door to jjieces. So fond was 
he of attacking something that he would often butt repeatedly 
at the wooden side of the shed, hurling himself against it with 
eager fury. 

The horns of the Aaudad are about two feet in lengtli, and are 
of consideraWe diameter. They curve boldly and gracefully 
backwai*ds, their points diverging considerably from each other, 
so that when the animal throws its head up, the points of the 
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honts conic on either side of the hack. This divergence of the 
horns has another object. They cover a considerable space, so 
that wlien the animal makes its chai^'e the object of its anger 
has much more difficulty in escaping the blow than if the horns 
were closer togetlnn*. 



TIIK AOlM)AI> rilASKn. 

** Thrsf (tiv thf Updstit v'hirh y*’ shntt rnt : thf ox, the slippp, thf i/mif .... oiut Iho 
vhnmnis." — Dki’t. xiv. 4, 


Whether these horns wore used as inusieai iiistruineiits is 
doubtful, simply because we are nut absolutely sure that the 
Zamar and the Aoudad are identical, liowever great may be the 
probability. But inasmuch as the liorii-triimpels were evidently 
of various sizes, it is certain that the Jewish musicians would 
never have neglected to take advantage of such magnificent 
materials as they woulil obtain from the horns of this animal. 
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Perhaps the Chaldaic “ keren ” may have been the horn of the 
Aoudad, or of the animal which will next be mentioned. 

The Aoudad is wonderfully active, and even tlie young ones 
bound to an astonishing lieight. I have seen the marks of their 
hoofs eight feet from the ground. 

In its wild state the Aoudad lives in little flocks or herds, 
and prefers the high and rocky ground, over wliich it leaps with 
a sure-footed agility equal to tliat of the Chamois itself. These 
flocks are chased by hunters, who try to get it upon the lowest 
and least broken ground, wliere it is at a disadvantage, and 
then run it down with their horses, as seen in the illustration 
on page 187. 

The Aoudad was formerly plentiful in Egypt, and even now 
is found along the Atlas mountain-range. It is seen on the 
Egyptian monuments, and, owing to its evident profusion, we 
have every reason to conjecture that it was one of those animals 
which were specially indicated as chewing the cud and cleaving 
the hoof. * 

Pebhaps the Mouflon {Cajprovis Mtmvimi) may be the animal 
which is meant by the Hebrew word Zamar, and it is not 
unlikely that both animals may have been included in one 
name. 

This animal, which is nearly allied to the Aoudad, is alsf) 
very goatlike in general aspect. It is indeed to this resemblance 
that the name Caprovis, or goat-sheep, has been given to it. The 
name Ammotragus, which, as mentioned above, belongs to the 
Aoudad, has a similar signifleation. 

The horns of the Mouflon belong only to the male animal, 
and are of enormous size, so that if trumpets of deep tone and 
great power were needed, they could be obtained from the horns 
of this animal. Those of the Aoudad are very large, and would 
be well adapted for the same iiurpose, but they would not furnish 
such instruments as the horns of the Mouflon, which are so 
large that they seem almost unwieldy for an animal of twice 
the Mouflon’s size, and give visible proofs of the strength and 
agility of an animal which can carry them so lightly and leap 
about under their weight so easily as docs the Mouflon. 

At the present time the Mouflon is only to be found in 
Crete, Sardinia, and Corsica., but formerly it was known to 
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inhabit many other parts of the earth, and was almost certainly 
one of the many animals which then haunted the Lebanon, but 
which have in later days been extirpated. 


THE GOAT. 

Value of the Goat—lts use in furnishing food — The male kid the usual animal of 
slaughter — Excellence of the ilesh and deception of Isaac— Milk of the Goat — 
An Oriental milking scene — The hair of tlie goat, and the uses to which it is 
put — The Goat’s skin used for leather — The “bottle” of Scripture— Mode of 
making and repairing the bottles — Ruse of the Gibeonites — ^The “ bottle in the 
smoke ” — The sacks and the kneading troughs — ^Tlie Goat as used for sacrifice 
— General habits of the Goat — Separation of the Goats from the shcoj)— Per- 
forming Goats — Didereut breeds of Goats in Palestine. 

Whether considered in reference to food, to clothing, or to 
sacrifice, the Goat was scarcely a less important animal than the 
sheep. It was especially valuable in such a country as Pales- 
tine, ill which the soil and the climate vary so much according 
to the locality. Upon the large fertile plains the sheep arc bred 
in vast flocks, the rich and succulent grass being exactly to their 
taste ; while in the hilly and craggy districts the Goats abound, 
and delight in browsing upon the scanty lierhage that grows 
upon the mountain-side. 

For food the Goat w^as even more extensively used than the 
sheep. The adult male was, of course, not eaten, being very 
tough, and having an odour which would repel any but an 
actually starving man. Neither were the females generally 
eaten, as they were needed for the future increase of the flocks. 
The young male kid formed the principal material of a feast, and 
as soon as a stranger claimed the hospitality of a man in good 
circumstances, the first thing that was done was to take a young 
male kid and dress it for him. 

For example, when the angel visited Gideon in the guise of a 
stranger, Gideon “ went in and made ready a kid, and unlea- 
vened cakes o£ an ephah of flour,” and brought them to his 
guest (Judges vi. 19). And when Isaac was on his death-bed, 
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and askod Esau to take liis bow and aiTows and hunt for 
“ venison,” which was probably tlic flesh of one of the antelopes 
which have already been mentioned, a ready substitute was 
found in the two kids, from whose flesh llebekah made the dish 
for wliich he longed. The imposition might easily pass witliout 
detection, because the flesh of the kid is peculiarly tender, and 
can scarcely be distiiiguislu‘tl from lamb, even when simply 
rojisted. Isaac, thendbro, with his senses dulled by his great 
.age, was the hiss likely to discover the imposture, when the flesh 
of the kids was stewed into " savoury meat such as lie loved.” 

A curious illustration of the juevaleiice of kid’s flesh as food 
is given in the parable of the prodigal sou, for whom his father 
liad killed the fatted calf. “And he answering said to his 
father, Lo, tliese many years do 1 serv(‘ thee, neither transgresseil 
I at any time thy commaiidmeiit : and yet thou never gavest me 
a kid, that I might make merry with my friends” (Luke xv. 21)). 
Thefoixai of the reproval cannot be properly understood unless we 
are acipiainted with the customs of the East. The kid wiis the 
least valuable animal that could have been given, less valuable 
than a lamb, and infinitely inferior to the fatted calf, wdiicli W'as 
kejit ill wealthy households for some feast of more than ordinary 
magnificence. 

The kid was cooked exactly in the same manner as the sheej), 
namely, by cutting to pieces and stewing in a caldron, the meat 
and broth being served s(jparately. See, for example, the c.ase of 
Gideon, to whom a reference has already been made. When he 
brought the banquet to his guest, “ the flesh he put in a basket, 
and lie put the broth in a pot, and brought it out unto him under 
t he oak, and presented it. And the .angel of God said unto him. 
Take the flesh and the unleavened cakes, and lay them upon this 
rock, and pour out the broth.” 

The same custom exists at the present day. When an Arab 
chief receives a guest, a kid is immediately killed and given to 
the women to be cooked in a sejiarate tent, and the guest is 
pressed to stay until it is ready, in the very words used by Gideon 
three thousand years ago. “ Depart not hence, I pray thee, until 
1 come unto thee, and bring forth my present, and set it before 
thee.” And the angelic guest answ^ered him just as a modem 
Arab traveller would answer his host, “ I will tarry until thou 
come again.” Eor the refusal of proffered hospitality would be. 
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and still is considered to he, either a studied insult, or a proof 
of had manners, and no one with any claims to breeding would 
commit such an action without urgent cause and mucli apology. 

Like the sheej), the Goat is extremely valuable as a milk- 
X)roducer, and at the present day the milk of the Goat is used 
as largely as that of the sheep. ‘‘ At .Kashciya, under Mount 
Herinon,” writes Mr. Tristram, “we saw some hundreds of 
goats gathering for the rfght in the wide open market-place 
beneath the castle. It was no easy matter to thread our way 
among them, as they had no idea of moving for such belated in- 
truders on their rest. All the she-goats of the neighbouring hills 
are driven in every evening, and remain for their morning’s 
milking, after which they set forth on their day’s excursion. 

“ Each house possesses several, and all know their owners. 
The evening milking is a picturcscpie scene. Every street and 
open space is filled with the goats ; and women, boys, and girls 
are everywhere milking with their small piiwter pots, while the 
goats arc anxiously awaiting their turn, or lying down to chew 
tlie cud as soon as it is over. As no kids or he-goats arc 
admitted, the scene is very orderly, and there is none of the 
deafening bleating which usually chamcteriscs large flocks. 

“ These mountain goats are a solemn set, and by the gmvity of 
their demeanour excite a susj)icion that they have had no youth, 
and never were kids. They need no herdsman to bring them 
home in the evening, for, fully sensible of the danger of re- 
maining unprotected, they hurry homewards of their own accord 
as soon as the sun begins to decline.” 

Like the wool of the sheep, the hair of the Goat is used for 
the manufacture of clothing ; and, as is the case with wool, its 
(piality differs according to the particular breed of the animal, 
which assumes almost as many varieties as the sheep or the dog. 
The hair of some varieties is thick and rough, and can only be 
madci into coarse cloths, while others, of which the mohair Goat 
and Cashmere Goat are lamiliar examples, furnish a staple of 
surpassing delicacy and fineness. It is most likely that the 
covering and curtains of the Tabeiiiacle mentioned in Exod. 
xxvi. 7 were of the latter kind, as otherwise they would have 
been out of character with the fine linen, and blue and scarlet, 
their golden clasps, and the i)i'ofuse magnificence which distin- 
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guislied every part of the sacred building. Moreover, the hair 
of the Goat is classed among the costly offerings which w^ere 
made when the Tabernacle was built. “ And they came forth, 
men and women, as many as were willing hearted, and brought 
bracelets, and earrings, and rings, and tablets, all jewels of 
gold : and every man that offered offered an offering of gold 
unto the Lord. And every man, with whom was found blue, 
and purple, and scarlet, and fine liiie*| and goats hair, and red 
skins of rams, and badgers* skins, brought them ** to be used in 
the structure of that wonderful building, in which nothing 
might be used except the finest and costliest that could be 
procured. 

One of the principal uses to which the goat-skin was applied 
was the manufacture of leather, for which purpose it is still 
used, and is considered far bettor than that of the sheep. 
Perhaps the most coiiiiiion form in which this leather is used 
is the \vell-known water-vessel, or bottle ** of the Bible. 

These so-called bottles are made from the entire skin of the 
animal, which is prepared in slightly different methods according 
to the locality in which the manufacture is carried on. In 
Palestine they are soaked for some little time in the tanning 
mixture, and are then filled with water, after the seams have 
been pitched. In this state they are kept for some time, and 
are kept exposed to the sun, covered entirely with the tanning 
fluid, and filled np with w^ater to supply the loss caused l)y 
evaporation and leakage. 

The hair is allowed to remain on the skins, because it acts as 
a preservative against the rough usage to which they are subject 
at the hard hands of the water-carriers. By degrees the hairy 
covering wears off, first in patches, and then over the entire 
surface, so that a new bottle can be recognised at a glance, and 
any ojae who wished to sell an old bottle at the price of a new 
one would be at once detected. 

Vessels made in this rude manner are absolutely necessary in 
the countries wherein they are used. AVooden or metal vessels 
would be too heavy, and, besides, the slight though constant 
evaporation that always tokes place through the pores of the 
leather keeps down the temperature of the water, even under a 
biiimpg 8Bn, the slight loss which is caused by the porousness of 
the fliitm being more than counterbalanced by the coolness of the 
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■water. It is true that the goat-skiu coiumunicates to the liquid 
a flavour far from pleasant, but in those countries the quality of 
the water is of little consequence, provided that it is plentiful in 
quantity, and tolerably cooL 

Even in our own country, leathern drinking-cups are sometimes 
used, and all who have taken any interest in antiquarian manners 
are familiar with the “leather bottle” and the “black-jack,” 
the former only surviving in museums and as signs to public- 
houses, though the latter has within the memory of the present 
generation been in common use. Leathern bottles arc still used 
in the Turkish army, and I have in my collection one of these 
water-bottles, which is practically the same article as the “ bottle” 
of Scripture, though it is of coiiqmratively small size, and is 
made with some attempt at elegance of form. 

In all parts of tlie world where the skin is used for this 
purpose the mode of manufacture is j)ractically identical. An 
account of the art of prei)aring the goat-skin as practised in 
Abyssinia is given by Mr. C. Johnston, in his “Travels in 
Southern Abyssinia : ” — 

“ To be of any value it must be taken off uncut, except around 
the neck, and in those situations necessary to enable the butchem 
to draw the legs out of the skin ; also, of course, wlierc the first 
incision is made to commence the ju'oeess, and which is a circular 
cut carried around both haunclies, not many inches from and 
having the tail for a centre. The hide is then stripped over the 
thighs, and two smaller incisions being made round the middle 
joint of the hind-legs enable them to be drawn out. 

“ A stick is now placed to extend these extremities, and by 
this, for the convenience of the operators, the whole carcase is 
suspended from the branch of a tree, and, by some easy pulls 
around the body, the skin is gradually withdrawn over the fore- 
legs, which are incised around the knees, to admit of their being 
taken out ; after which, the head being removed, the whole busi- 
ness concludes by the skin being pulled inside out over the 
decollated neck. One of the parties now lakes a rough stoiuj 
and well rubs the inside surface, to divi3st it of a few fibres of 
the subcutaneous muscle which are •inserted into the skin, and 
after this operation it is laid aside until tlic next day ; the iiioie 
interesting business of attending to tlio meat calling for imme- 
diate attention. 
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“ These entire skins are afterwards made into sacks by the 
apertures around the neck and legs being secured by a double 
fold of the skin being sewed upon each other, by means of a 
slender but very tough thong. These small scams are rendered 
quite air-tight, and the larger oriiice around the haunclies being 
gathered together by the hands, the yet raw skin is distended 
with air ; and the orifice being then tied up, the swollen bag is 
left in that state for a few days, until slight putrefaction has 
commenced, when the application of the rough stone soon divests 
its surface of the hair. After this has been effected, a deal of 
labour, during at least one day, is required to soften the distended 
skin by beating it with heavy sticks, or trampling upon it for 
hours together, the labourer supporting himself by clinging to 
the bough of a tree overhead, or holding on by the wall of the 
house. 

“ In this manner, whilst the skin is drying, it is prevented 
from getting stiff, and, still further to secure it from this evil 
condition, it is frequently rubbed with small quantities of butter. 
When it is supposed that there is no chance of the skin becoming 
hard and easily broken, the orifice is optmed, the air escapes, and 
a very soft, flaccid hiather bag is inoduced, but which, for several 
days after, affords an amusement to the owner, when otherwise 
unemployed, by well rubbing it all over with his hands.” 

The reader will see that the two processes are practically 
identical, the chief difference being that in one country the skins 
are distended with water and in the other wdth air. 

As these bottles are rather apt to be damaged by the thorns, 
branches, rocks, and similar objects with which they come in 
contact, and are much too valuaVde to be thrown away as useless, 
their owners have discovered iiiethoils of patching and repairing 
them, which enable them to be used for some time longer. 
Patches of considerable siy.(i are sometimes inserted, if the i-ent 
should be of importance, while the wound caused by a thorn is 
mended by a simple anil efficacious exx)edieiit. The skin is first 
emptied, and a round Hat piece of wood, or even a stone of 
suitable shape, is put into it. The skin is then held with the 
wounded part downwards, and the stone shaken about until it 
comes exactly upon the hole. It is then grasped, the still wet 
hide gathered tightly under it, so as to pucker up the skin, and 
a ligature is tied firmly round it. Perhaps some my readers 
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may have ijractised the same method of mending a i)unctured 
Ibotball. 

Allusion to this mode of mending the skin bottles is maile in 
Josh. ix. 4, 13. The Gibeonites did work wilily, and wont and 
made as if they liad been ambassadors, and took old sacks upon 
their asses, and wine bottles, old, and rent, and bound up . . . and 
said . . . these bottles of wine, which we filled, were new ; and, 
behold, they be rent.” 

If tliese skin bottles be allowed to become dry, as is some- 
times the case when they .are hung up in tlie smoky tents, they 
shrivel up, and become rotten and weak, and arc no longer 
enabled to bear the pnissure caused by the fermentation of new 
wine. So, in Ps. cxix. 81 — 83 : “ My soul fainteth for Thy sal- 
vation : but I hojie in Thy word. 

“ JVIine eyes fail for Thy woixi, saying, When wilt Thou com- 
fort me ? 

" For T am become like a bottle in the smoke ; yet do T not 
forget Thy statutes.” 

How forcible does not this image become, when we realize the 
(jarly life of the shei)herd poet. In’s dwelling in tejits wherein are 
no windows nor chimneys, and in which the smoke rolls to and 
fro until it settles in the form of soot upon the li»athern bottles 
and other rude articles of furniture that are hung from the 
poles ! 

In the New Testament there is a well-known allusion to the 
weakness of old bottles ; “ Neither do men put new wine into 
old bottles, or the bottles break and the wine runneth out, and 
the bottles perish ; but they put new wine into new bottles, ami 
both are preserved.” It would be impossible to understand the 
meaning of this passage unless we knew that the “bottles” in 
question Avere not vessels of glass or earthenware, but merely 
the partly-tanned skins of goats. 

Another allusion to the use of the go.at-skin is made in that 
part of the Book of Joshua which has already been mentioned. 
If the reader will refer to Josh. ix. 4, he Avill see that the 
Gibeonites took with them not only old bottles, but old sacjks. 
Now, these sacks bore no resemblance to the hempen bags with 
which wo arc so familiar, but were nothing more th.an the same 
goat-skins that were employed in the manufacture of bottles, but 
with the opening at the neclc left open. Tiny were, in fact, 
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skill-bottles for holding solids instead of liquids. The sacks 
•which Joseph’s brethren took with them, and in the mouths of 
which they found their money, were siihply goat-skin bags, made 
as described. 

Yet another use for the goat-skin. It is almost certain that 
the “ kneading-troughs ” of the ancient Ismelites were simply 
circular pieces of goatxskiii, which could be laid on the ground 
when wanted, and rolled up and carried away when out of use. 
Tims, the fact tliat “ the people took their dough before it was 
leavened, their kneading-trouglis being l)ound up in their clothing 
upon their shoulders/’ need cause no surprise. 

Xothing could be more in accordance with probability. Tho 
women were all hard at work, preparing the bread for the expected 
journey, when the terrified Phamoh called for Moses and Aaron 
by night, and said. Else up, and get you forth from among my 
people, both ye and the children of Israel, and go, serve the 
I..or(l, as ye have said. . . . And the Egyptians were urgent upon 
the people that they might send them out of the land iii haste ; 
for they said, We be all dead men.” 

So the women, being disturbed at their work, and being driven 
out of the country Ixjfore tliey had leavened, much less baked, 
their bread, had no alternative but to roll up the dough in the 
leathern kneading-trouglis,” tie them up in a bundle with their 
spare clothing, and carry them on their shoulders ; whereas, if 
we connect the kiicading-troughs with the large heavy wooden 
implements used in this country, we shall form an entirely 
erroneous idea of the proceeding. As soon as they came to their 
first halting-place at Succoth, they took the leathern kneading- 
troughs out of their clothes, unrolled them, took the dough 
which had not even been leavened, so unexpectedly had the order 
for march in arrived, iiiade it into flat cakes, and baked them 
as they best could. The same kind of “kneading-trough” is 
still in use in many parts of the world. 

Stone as well as earthenware jars were also used by the 
inhaVutants of ancient Palestine ; but they were only employed 
for the storage of wine in houses, whereas the bottles that were 
used in carrying wine from one place to another were invariably 
made of leather. Water also was stored ih stone or earthenware 
jars. See, for example, John ii. 6 : “ And there were set there 
six waterpots of stone, after the manner of the purifying of the 
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Jews, containing two or three firkins apiece.” Whereas, wlien 
it was carried about, it was poured into bottles made of skin. 
Such was probably the bottle of water ” that Abraham put 
on Hagar’s sliouldcr, when she was driven away by the jealousy 
of Sarah. Such was the “ bottle of wine ” that Hannah brought 
as her ofleriiig wlien she dedicated Samuel to the service of God ; 
and such was the bottle of milk” that Jael opened for Sisera 
when he came to her tent. Even oil is carried in these bottles, 
whicli are certainly better adapted to the backs of mules, which 
are the usual beasts of burden, than they would be if they were 
made of glass oi* earthenware. 

The Kabbinical writei's have much to say upon the Goat; but 
as the greater part of their observations and directions are with- 
out any general interest, only a few will be selected from them. 

Knowing the great strength of the Goat of their own days, 
they exaggerate the power of those whicli belonged to the 
ancients. Job’s he-goats, for example, are said to have been so 
strong and fierce that tliey could conquer Avolves, while some 
were so powerful that they carried boars upon their liorns. They 
also wore accustomed to climb rocks, dig up roots, and bring 
them down in their mouths. 

The milk of the white Goat is useful medicinally for affections 
of the lungs, and the spleen of a female kid for diseases of the 
spleen. But if Goats are allowed to drink of the water in which 
blacksmiths cool their iron, the spleen gradually withers away, 
and at last disapj)ears altogether. If the owner should desire to 
fatten a she-goat, he ought to tie up the udders so tightly that 
the milk cannot come into them, and the nourishment is there- 
fore converted into fat instead of milk. Also, he should take 
care to keep his Goats away from the place where bread is being 
made, as they are very fond of the unbaked dough, and always 
die if they eat it. 

In sacrifices, the Goat was in nearly as much requisition as 
the lamb, and in one — namely, that which was celebrated'on the 
Great Day of Atonement — the Goat was specially mentioned as 
the only animal which could be sacrificed. The reader will, 
perhaps, remember that for this peculiar sacrifice two Goats were 
required, on which two lots were cast, one for the Lord, i. e, with 
the word "Jehovah” upon it, and the other for the scapegoat, 
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l.e. inscribed with tlie word “ Azazol.” The hitter teriii is deriv'^ed 
from two ITelwew words, the former being “ Az,” wliich is the 
general name for the Goat, and tlie second " azel,” signifying “ he 
departed.” The former, wliich belonged to flehovah, was sacri- 
ficed, and its blood sprinkled upon the mercy-seat and the altar of 
incense ; and the Goat Azazcl was led away into the wilderness, 
bearing upon its liead the sins of tlie people, and tliere let 
loose. 

Tfikse being tlie uses of the Goat, it may naturally be imagined 
that tlie aniiAal is one of extreme importance, and that it is 
watched as carefully by its owners as the sheep. Indeed, both 
sheep and Goats belong to the same master, and are tended by 
the same shepherd, who exercises the same sway over them that 
he does over the sheep. 

They are, however, erratic animals, and, although they will 
follow the shepherd wherever lie may lead them, they will not 
mix with the sheep. The latter will walk in a comjmct flock 
along the valley, the shepherd leading the way, and the sheep 
following him, led in their turn by the sound of the bell tied 
round the neck of the master-ram of the flock. The Goats, 
however, will not submit to walk in so quiet a manner, but pre- 
fer to climb along the sides of the rocks that skirt the valleys, 
skipping and junqiing as they go, and seeming to take delight 
in getting themselves into dangerous jdaces, wliere a man could 
not venture to set his foot. 

Til tlie evening, when the shepherds call their flocks to repose, 
they often make use of the caverns which exist at some height 
in the precipitous side of the hills, as being safe strongholds, 
where the jackal and thii hyama will not venture to attack them. 
When such is the case, the shepherds take their station by tlie 
moutli of the cave, and assist the sheep as they come sedately 
up the narrow path that leads to the cavern. The Goats, how- 
ever, jiecd no assistance, but come scrambling along by jiaths 
where no foot but a Goat’s could tread, mostly descending from a 
considerable height above the cave, and, as if in exultation at 
their superior agility, jumping over the backs of the sheep as 
they slowly file into the accustomed fold. 

Friendly as they arc, the Goats and sheep never mingle 
together. There may be large flocks of them feeding in the same 
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pasturage, but the Goats always take the highest spots on which 
verdure grows, while the sheep graze quietly below. Goats are 
specially fond of the tender shoots of trees, which they find in 
plenty upon the mountain side ; and, according to Mr. Tristram, 



GOA'I-S ON THE MARCH. 

‘ An n shfiihrrtJ tTn- iHicrp from the atvif^s." 


by their continual browsing, they have extirjiated many species 
of trees which were once common on the hills of Palestine, and 
which now can only be found in Lebanon on the east of the 
Jordan. 

Even when folded together in the same enclosure, the Goats 
never mix with the sheep, but gather together by themselves, 
and they instinctively take the same order wlien assembled 
round the wells at mid-day. 
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This instinctive sepamtioii of tlic sheep and the goats naturally 
recalls to our minds the well-known saying of our Lord that 
“ before Him shall be gathered all nations, and He shall separate 
them one from another, as a shepherd divideth his slieep from 
the goats : and He shall set the sheep on Ilis right liand, and 
the goats on His left.” 

The image thus used was one that was fixmiliar to all the 
hearers, wlio wore accustomed daily to see the lierds of sheep 
and Goats under one shepherd, yet totally distinct from each other. 
At feeding-time the Goats will be browsing in long lines on the 
mountain sides, wliile tlie sheep are grazing in the plain or 
valley ; at mid-day, when the flocks are gathered round the wells 
to await the rolling away of the stone that guards the water, the 
Goats assemble on one side and the sheep on the other. And 
at night, when they are all gathered into one fold by one shep- 
herd, they are still separated from each other. The same image 
is employed by the prophet Ezekiel ; “ As for you, O my flock, 
thus said the Lord God, Behold I judge between cattle and 
cattle, between rams and the he-goats.’ ‘ 

Generally, the leading Goat was distinguished by a bell as 
well as the leading sheep, and in reference to this custom there 
was an old proverb, " If the shepherd takes the lead, he blinds 
the bell-goat,” while another proverb is based upon the inferior 
docility of the animal — “If the sheiflierd be lame, the Goats 
will run away.” 

Yet the Goat can be tamed very effectively, and can even be 
taught to perform many tricks. “ We saw just below us, on the 
rudely-constructed ' parade,’ a crowd of men and children, sur- 
rounding a fantastically-dressed man exhibiting a Goat, which 
had been tutored to perform some cunning trick. It stood with 
its four feet close together on the top of a very long pole, and 
allowed the man to lift it up and carry it round and round 
within the circle ; then the Goat was perched on four sticks, and 
again carried about. A little band of music — pipes, drums, and 
tambourines — called together the people from all parts of the 
town to witness this performance. 

“The Goat danced and balanced himself obediently and per- 
fectly, in v(}ry unnatural-looking positions, as if thoroughly 
understanding the words and commands of his master. The 
men who watched the actions of the Goat looked as grave and 
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serious as if they were attending a philosophical or scientific 
lecture.” (“ Domestic Life in Palestine,” by Miss Eogcrs.) 

Another feat is a favourite with the proprietors of trained 
Goats. ^ The man takcis a stool and plants it carefully on the 
ground, so as to be perfectly level, and then orders the Goat to 
stand upon it. A piece of wood about six inches^ in length, and 
shaped something like a dice-box, is then placed on the stool, 
and the Goat manages to stand on it, all his sharp, hard hoofs 
being pressed closely together on the tiny surface. The man 
then takes another piece of wood and holds it to the Goat's feet. 
The animal gently removes first one foot and then another, and, 
by careful shifting of the feet, enables its master to place the 
second piece of wood on the first. Successive additions are 
made, until at the last the Goat is perched on the topmost of 
some nine or ten pieces of wood balanced on each other, the 
whole looking like a stout reed marked ofl’ with joints. 

The stately steps and bold bearing of the old he-goat is 
mentioned in the Proverbs : “ There be three things which go 
well, yea, four are comely in going : 

“ A lion, which is strongest among beasts, and turneth not 
away for any ; 

“ A gi’eyhound ; an he-goat also ; and a king, against whom 
there is no rising up.” (Prov. xxx. 29-31.) The word which is 
here rendered as he-goat signifies literally the “ Butter,” and is 
given to the animal on account of the mode in which it uses its 
formidable horns. The word is not common in the Bible, but it 
is used even at the present day among the Arabs. 

Several herds of goats exist in Palestine, the most valuable of 
which is the Mohair Goat, and the most common the Syrian 
Goat. These, however dissimilar they may be in appearance, 
are only varieties of the ordinary domestic animal, the former 
being produced artificially by carefully selecting those specimens 
for breeding which have the longest and finest hair. It was from 
the hair of this breed that the costly fabrics used in the Taber- 
nacle were woven, and it is probably to this breed that reference 
is made in Solomon’s Song, iv. 1, 2: “Behold, thou ai*t fair, 
my love ; behold, thou art fair ; thou hast doves’ eyes within thy 
locks : thy hair is as a flock of goats, that appear from Mount 
Gilead. 

“.Thy teeth are like a flock of sheep that are even shorn, which 
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came up from the washing.” In this passage the careful reader 
will also note another reference to the habits of the Goats and 
sheep, the liair being com])nrcd to tlic dark-haired Goats that 
wander on the tops of the hills, while the teeth are compared to 
sheep tliat arc ranged in regular older below. The Mohair Goat 
is known scieiitifically as Ctxfm Anx/mnsis. The same image is 
used again in cliap. vi. 5. 

The second breed is that which is commonest throughout the 
country. It is known by the name of the Syrian Goat, and is 
remarkalde for the enorinous length of its ears, which sometimes 
exceed a foot from root to tip. This variety has been described 
as a separate species under the name of Cajm Momkica, or 
C. Byrimt, but, like the Mohair Goat, and twenty-three other 
so-called species, is simply a variety of the common Goat, Uirm 
o'f/ragm, 

licferencc is made to the long ears of the Syrian Goat in 
Amosiii. 12; “Thus saith the Loixl: As the shepherd taketh 
out of the mouth of the lion two legs, or a piece of an car; so 
shall the children of Israel be taken out that dwell in Samaria.” 
Such a scene, which was familiar to Amos, the shepherd as 
well as the prophet, is repraseiited in the illustration. In the 
foreground is the goat on which the lion has sprung, and from 
which one of the long ears has been torn away. Its companions 
arc gathering round it in sympathy, while its kid is trying to 
discover the cause of its mother’s uneasiness. In the background 
is a group of armed shepherds, standing round the lion which 
they have just killed, while one of them is holding up the tom 
ear which he has taken out of the lion’s mouth. 
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Tlie A7.('Iim or Wild (loats of »Scripliii*o ideiitij*al witli tlie Bcden or Arnbiaii Ibex— 
Dill'creiil iiuiiies oftlie Bcden — Its appearaiine mid general baliits— Kii-godi, or 
(jouts* Fountain— The Beden furTnerl 5 ' very plentiful in Palestine, and now 
tolerably coimnon— Its ability- Diflionlty of eateliiii" orkil)iu<( it— How the 
young arc captnnMl ~p"l(?sh of the Beden -Use of tlic lionia at the present diiy 
— ^'riic Ako of Deuiormioiny. 


In three passages of the Old Testaineiit occurs a word, “ Azeliiii,” 
which is variously traiislateil in our Authorized Version. 

It is first seen in 1 Sam. xxiv. 2, in which it is roJidercd as 
“ Wild Goats.” “ It was told Saul, saying. Behold, David is in 
the wilderness of En-gedi [*.<;. the Fountain of the Goat]. Then 
Sairl took three thousand chosen num out of all Israel, and went 
to seek David and his men upon the rocks of the wild goats 
[azelim)!' The same word occurs in Job x.xxi,x. 1: “Knowest 
thou the time when the wild goats of the i-ock bring forth?” 
It is also found in Ps. civ. 18 : "The high hills are a refuge for 
the wild goats.” In all these passages it is rendered as “wild 
goats.” But, in Prov. v. 19, it is tinnslated as roe: "Kejoice 
with the wife of thy youth, liOt her be a-s the loving hind and 
pleasant roe (itzchili)!' The Jewish Bible follows the same 
diverse renderings. 

We no>v have to discover the animal which was signified by 
the word Azel. According to its etymology, it is the Climber, 
just as the atlult he-goat is called the Butter. 

That it was a climbing animal is evident from its name, and 
that it loved to clamher among })recipices is equally evident 
from the r(!j)eated connexion of the woixl rock with the name of 
the animal W§ also see, from the passage in Job, that it is a 
wild animal whose habits were not kno^Wl. There is scarcely 
any doubt that the Azel of the Old Testament is the AinuiiAN 
Ibex or Beden {Cajm NvUnm). This animal is very closely 
allied to the well-known lU'x of the Alps, or Steinbock, but 
may he distinguished from it by one or two slight differences, 
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such cas the black beard and tlie sli^^hter make of the horns, 
whicli moreover have tliree angles instead of four, as is the case 
with the Alpine Ibex. 

The Bedell is known by several names. It is sometimes 
called the Jaela, sometimes the Nubian Wild Goat, and is also 
known as the Wild Goat of Sinai. I'he general colour of the 
Beden is grey, Ixjcoming brownish in winter, and being whitish 
grey beneath. The feet arc spotted with black and white, and 
the beard of the male is black, diflcring from that of the Alpine 
Ibex, which is brown. The female is beaitlless. The lines along 
the back and the sides of the tail are black, and there are three 
streaks on each ear. 

The Beden generally lives in little herds of eight or ten, and 
is even now to be found in Palestine. At the stmiige, wild, 
weird-looking En-gedi (Ain Jiddy), or Fountain of the Goats, 
the Beden is still to be seen. IMr. Tristram suggests that David 
and his followers took up their residence at En-gedi for the sake 
of the Wild Goats that were plentiful upon the spot, and which 
w^ould furnish food for himself and his hardy band of outlaws. 
" In the neighbourhood of En-gedi,” remarks this traveller, 
** while encamped by the Dead Sea shore, we obtained several 
fine specimens, and very interesting it was to find the graceful 
creature by the very fountain to whicli it gave name. 

“ When clambering over the heights above En-gedi, I often, 
by the help of my glass, saw the Ibex from a distance, and once, 
when near Mar-saba, only a few miles from Jerusalem, started 
one at a distance of four hundred yards. At the south end of 
the Dead Sea tliey were common, and I have picked up a horn 
both near Jericho on the hills and also on the hills of Moab on 
the eastern side. At Jericho, too, I obtained a young one which 
I ho])ed to rear, but which died after I had had it for ten days, 
owing, I believe, to the milk with w'hich it was fed being sour. 
Further north and west we did not find it, though I have reason 
to believe that a few linger on the mountains between Samaria 
and the Jordan, and perhaps also on some ^of the spurs of 
Lebanon. We found its teeth in the breccia of bone occurring in 
the Lebanon, proving its former abundance there.” 

As the Beden was found so i)lentifully even in these days 
when fire-arms have rendered many wild animals scarce and 
wary, so that they will not show themselves within range of a 
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is evident that in the time when David lived at En-gedi 
and drank of the Goats’ Fountain they were far more numerous, 
and could afford nourishment to liim and his soldiom. Travellers, 
moreover, who do not liappen to be experienced hunters, will 
often fail in seeing the Beden, even in places where it is tolerably 
plentiful. The colour of its coat resembles so nearly that of the 
rocks, that an inexperienced eye would see nothing hut hare 
stones and sticks where a practised hunter would see Qunihcrs 
of Beden, conspicuous hy their beautifully curved horns, 

The agility of the Beden is extraordinary. Loving the higliest 
and most craggy ])arts of the moiiintaiu ridge, it flings itself from 
spot to spot with a nicklessness that startles one who has not 
been accustomed to the animal, and the wonderful certainty of 
its foot. It will, for example, dash at the face of a perpendicular 
lu'ccipice that looks as smooth as a brick wall, for the imrpose 
of reaxjhing a tiny ledge which is hardly perceptible, and which 
is some fifteen feet or so above the spot whence the animal 
sprang. Its eye, however, has marked certain Jittie cracks and 
projections on the face of the rock, and as the animal makes its 
leap, it takes these little i)oints of vantage in rapid succession, 
just toucdiing them as it passes upwards, and by the slight stroko 
of its foot keej)ing up the original impulse of its leap, Similarly, 
the Ibex comes sliding and leaping down i)re(jii)itous sides of 
the mountains, sometimes halting with all the four feet (Irawii 
together, on a little projection scarcely larger than a penny, and 
sometimes springing boldly over a wide crevasse, and alighting 
with exact precision upon a inojecting piece of rock that seems 
scarcely large enough to sustain a rat comfortably. 

The young of the Ibex are sometimes captured and tenied. 
They arc, however, difficult to rear, and give much more trouble 
than the young gazelles when taken in a similar mapner. The 
natives can generally procure the kids at the proper time of 
year, and sell them at a very cheap rate. They seldom, howevei-, 
can be reared, and even those who live in the country experience 
the greatest difficulty in keeping the young Beden alive until 
it attains maturity. 

Were it not for the curious habits of the Beden, the young 
could scarcely ever be obtained alive, as they are so agile that 
Uley could easilyleap away from their slow tw'O-leggcd pursuers. 
But th(i molhor Ibex has a habit of leading a very independent 
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life, wamlefiug to coiisidemblc distances, iiiid leaving her kid 
snugly hidden in some rock-cleft. The hunters watch the 
mother as she starts olf in the morning, clamber uj) to the 
spot where the kid is concealed, and secure it without difliculty. 
The Arabs say that thoi-e arc always two kids at a birth, but 
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tlierti is lionsiilcmble discrepancy of evidence on this point, 
Avhicli, after all, is of very little importance. 

The flesh of the Bcden is really excellent'. It is far superior 
to that of the gazelle, which is comparatively dry and hard, and 
it has been happily suggested that tlie Hf'den was tlio animal in 
search of which Esau was sent to hunt with his quiver and his 
bow, and whicdi furnished the savoury meat” which Tsaai* 
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loved. None but a true hunter can hope to secure the Beden, 
and even all the knowledge, patience, and energy of the best 
hunters are tried before they can kill their prey. It was there- 
fore no matter of wonder that Isaac should be surprised when 
he thought that he heard Esau i*eturn so soon from .the hunting- 
grounds. How is it that thou hast found it so ([iiickly, my 
son?” 

There are few animals more wary than the Beden, and even 
the chamois of the Alps does not exercise the fiiujst qualities of 
a hunter more than docs the Beden of Palestine. It is gifbxl 
with veiy keen eyes, which can discern the ai)proach of an 
enemy long before its grey coat and curved horns can be dis- 
tinguished from the stones and gnarled boughs of the mountain 
side. And, even if the enemy be not within range of the animars 
sight, its nostrils are so keen that it can detect a man l)y scent 
alone at a considerable distance. Like all gregarious animals, 
the Beden insures the safety of the flock by stationing sentries, 
which are posted on i)laccs that command the whole surrounding 
country, and to deceive the watchful senses of these wary 
guardians tests all the qualities of the hunter. 

The dawn of day is the time that is generally chosen for 
approaching a herd, because the animals are then feeding, and 
if the hunter can manage to approach them against the Aviiid, lie 
may chance to come within range. Should however tlie wind 
cliaiige its direction, he may cpiictly Avalk liome again, for at the 
first breath of the tainted gale the sentinels utter their shrill 
whistle of alarm, and the Avhole party dash off with a speed that 
renders pursuit useless. 

Tlie horns of the Beden are of very great size, and from their 
bold curves, with the large rings and ridges which cover their 
front, are remarkably handsome objects, In their own country 
they are in great request as handles to knives, and oven in 
England they, may be occasionally seen serving as liandlcs 
to caiwing-knives and forks. 

As to the word Ako, which occurs in Dent. xiv. 5, together 
with other animals, and is rendered as “ Wild Goat,” there is 
so much doubt about the correct translation that I can do no 
more than mention that the Jewish Bible follows our authorized 
edition in translating Ako as Wild Goat, but adds the doubtful 
mark to the word. 
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THE DEER. 


Tlic JIart and Hind of Scrijitiirc— Specios of Deer existin;;? in PaleHtino —Earliest 
mention of the Hind — Tlie liart classed among the clean aniinals — rtiswiges 
alluding to its speed — O^re of the mother for her young, ami her custom of 
secreting it — Tameable character of the Deer — The Kabbiiiical writers and 
their theories— Sliedding of the Deer’s liorns — Its fabled mode of sleeping — 
The gall in tho tail — Curious tnuUtions of the enmity between . Deer and 
serpents — Virtues of a Dcer-skiii coat. 

We now come to the Deer which are mentioned in Scripture. 
There are not many passages in which they are mentioned, and 
one of them is rather doubtful, as we shall see when we come 
to it. 

There is no doubt that the two words Hakt and Hind (in tho 
Hebrew Ayzal and Ayzalali) represent Deer of some kind, and 
the question is to find out wliat kind of Deer is signified by 
these Avords. I think that Ave may safely determine that no 
particular species is meant, but that under the word Ayzal are 
comprehended any kinds of Deer that inhabit Palestine, and 
were likely to be known to those to whom tho earlier Scriptures 
were addressed. That some kind of Deer was plentiful is evi- 
dent from the references Avhich are made to it, and specially by 
tfie familiar word Ajala or Ayala, as it is pronounced, which 
signifies tlie Deer-ground or pasture. But the attempt to dis- 
criminate between one species and another is simply impossible, 
and the more careful the search the more impracticable the task 
appears. 

As far as can be ascertained, at least two kinds of Deer inha- 
bited Palestine in the earlier days of the Jewish history, one 
belonging to the division which is known by its branched 
horns, and the other to that in which the horns are fiat or pal- 
mated over the tips. Examples of both kinds are familiar to us 
under the titles of the Bed Deer and the Fallow Deer, and it 
is tolerably certain that both these animals Avere formerly found 
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in Palestine, or that at all events the Deer which did exist there 
were so closely allied to them as to be mere varieties occasioned 
by the different conditions in which they were placed. 

We will now proceed to the various passages in w’hich the 
Hart and Hind are mentioned in the Bible. 






As might be expected, w’e come upon it among the number of 
the beasts which divided the hoof, and chewed the cud, and 
were sj)ecially indicated as fit for food; see Deut. xii. 15: 
“ Notwithstanding thou mayest kill and eat flesh in all thy gates, 
. . . . the unclean and the clean may eat thereof, as of the roe- 
buck, and as of the hart.” 

There is, however, an earlier mention of the word in Gen. 
xlix. 21. It occurs in that splendid series of imagery in which 

p 
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Jacob blesses his sons, and prophesies their future, each image 
serving ever afterwards as the emblem of the tribe: “Naphtali 
is a hind let loose : he giveth goodly words ; or, according to 
the Jewish Bible, “Naphtali is a hind sent forth : he giveth 
sayings of pleasantness.” Now, such an image as this would 
never have been used, had not the spectacle of the “ hind let 
loose” been perfectly familiar to the eyes both of the dying 
patrijirch and his hearers, and equally so with the lion, the ass, 
the vine, the serpent, and other objects used emblematically in* 
the same proi)hetic poem. 

The excellence of the Hart’s flesh is shown by its occurrence 
among the animals used for King Solomon’s table ; see 1 Kings 
iv. 23, a passage which has been quoted several times, and 
tliereforc need only be mentioned. 

Allusion is made to the speed and agility of the Deer in 
several passages. See, for examine, Isa. xxxv. 6 : “ Then shall 
the lame man leap as an hart, and the tongue of the dumb 
sing.” Again, in 2 Sam. xxii. 33, 34 : " (lod is my strength and 
pow’er: and lie inaketh my way perfect. 

He iriakcth my feet like hinds’ feet : and setteth me upon 
my high places.” 

Nearly four hundred years afterwards we find Habakkuk 
using precisely the same image, evidently quoting David’s Psalm 
of Thanksgiving : — “ Yet I will rejoice in the Ix)rd, 1 will joy in 
the God of my salvation. 

“ The Lord God is my strength, and He will make my feet 
like hinds’ feet, and He will make me to walk upon mine high 
places.” (iii. 18, 19.) 

A passage of a similar character may be found in Solomon’s 
Song, ii. 8, 9 : “ The voice of my beloved ! behold, he conieth 
leaping upon the mountains, skipping upon the hills. 

“ My beloved is like a roe or a ygung hart.” 

There is one passage in the Psalms which is familiar to us in 
many ways, and not the least in that it has been chosen as the 
text for so many wcll-knowm anthems. “ As the hart pantctli 
after the wat(n*-brooks, so panteth my soul after Thee, O God. 

“ !My soul thirsteth for God, for the living God : when shall I 
come and appear before God? ” (Ps. xlii. 1, 2.) 

Beautiful as this passage is, it cannot be fully understood 
without the context. 
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David wrote this psalm before he had risen to royal power, 
and while lie was fleeing from his enemies from place to place, 
and seeking an uncertain shelter in the rock-caves. In verse 6 
he enumerates some of the spots in which he has been forced to 
reside, far away from the altar, the priests, and the sacrifice. 
He has been hunted about from place to place by his enemies 
as a stag is hunted by the hounds, and his very soul thirsted 
for the distant Tabernacle, in which the Shekinah, the visible 
presence of God, rested on the mercy-seat between the golden 
cherubim. 

Wild and unsettled as was the early life of David, this was 
ever the reigning thought in his mind, and there is scarcely a 
psalm that he wrote in which we do not find some allusion 
to the visible presence of God among men. No matter what 
might be the troubles through which he had to x>‘ass, even 
though he trod the valley of the shadow of death, the thought 
of his God was soothing as Avater to the hunted stag, and in 
that thought he ever found repose. Through all his many trials 
and adversities, through his deep remorse for his sins, through 
his wounded ])ateriial affections, through his success and pro- 
sperity, tliat one thought is tho ruling power. He begins his 
career with it when he opposed Goliath : “ Thou comest to me 
wdtb a sword, and with a spear, and with a shield : but I come 
to thee in tho name of tho Lord of hosts, the God of the armies 
of Israel? Ho closes his career with the same tliouglit, and, in 
the “ last words that arc recorded, lie cliarged liis son to keep 
the commandments of the Lord, that he iiiiglit do wisely all that 
he did. 

We now come to another point in the Deer’s character; 
namely, the watchful care of the mother over her young. She 
always retires to some secret place when she instinctively 
knows that the bii-th is at hand, and she hides it from all eyes 
until it is able to take care of itself. By some strange instinct, 
the little one, almost as soon as it is born, is able to comprehend 
the signals of its mother, and there is an instance, well known 
to naturalists, where a newly- born Deer, hardly an hour old, 
crouched low to the earth in obedience to a light tap on its 
shoulder from its mother’s hoof. She, with the inteuse watch- 
fulness of her kind, had seen a possible danger, and so warned 
her young one to hide itself. 

r 2 
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Thei'e is scarcely any aiiimal so watcliTul as the female Deer, 
as all hunters know by practical experience. It is comparatively 
easy to deceive the stag who leads the herd, but to evade the 
eyes and ears of the hinds is a very dilibrent business, and 
taxes all the resources of a practised hunter. If they take such 
care of the herd in geneml, it may be imagined that their 
watchfulness would be multiplied tenfold when the object of 
their anxiety is their own young. 

It is in allusion to this well-known characteristic that a 
passage in the Book of Job refers: ^‘Knowosb thou the time 
when the wild goats of the rock bring forth ? or canst thou mai’k 
when the hinds do calve?” (xxxix. 1.) A similar image is used 
in Psa. xxix. 9. After enumerating the wonders thiit are done 
by the voice of the Lord, the thunders and rain torrents, 
the devastating tempests, the forked lightning, and the earth- 
quake “ that shaketh the wilderness of Kadesh,” the Psalmist 
proceeds : “ The voice of the Lord makctli the hinds to calve, 
and discoveretli the forests,” — ^this being as mysterious to the 
writer as the more conspicuous wondervS which he had pre- 
viously mentioned. 

So familiar to the Hebrews was the watchful care which the 
female Deer exercised over her young, that it forms the subject 
of a powerful image in one of Jeremiah's mournful prophecies : 

“ Yea, the hind also calved in the field, and forsook it, because 
there was no grass.” (xiv. 5.) To those who understand fflie habits 
of the animal, tliis is a most telling and picturesque image. In 
the first place, the Hind, a wild animal that could find food 
where less active creatures would starve, was reduced to such 
straits that she was obliged to remain in the fields at the time 
when her young was born, instead of retiring to some sheltered 
spot, according to her custom. And when it was born, instead 
of nurturing it carefully, according to the natural maternal 
instinct, sie was forced from sheer hunger to abandon it in 
order to find a sufficiency of food for herself. * 

That the Deer could be tamed, and its naturally affectionate 
disposition cultivated, is evident from a passage in the Proverbs 
(v. 18, 19) : “ Let thy fountain be blessed : and rejoice j^ith tho 
wife of thy youth. Let her be as the loving hind and pleasant 
roe.” 

We might naturally expect that the Sabbinical writers would 
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have much to say on the subject of the Hart and Hind. Among 
much that is irrelevant to the object of the present work there 
are a few passages that deserve mention. Alluding to the 
annual shedding of the Deer’s horns, there is a proverb respect- 
ing one who ventures his money too freely in trade, that “ he has 
hung it on the stag’s horns,” meaning thereby that he will never 
see it again. It is remarkable that in Western Africa there is a 
proverb of a similar character, the imprudent merchant being 
told to look for his money in the place where Deer shed their 
horns. 

They firmly believed that goats and Deer associate freely 
with each other, and^that a mixed progeny was the result, but 
some of them modify this statement by saying that this only 
holds good with the smaller kinds of Deer, i.e. the gazelles and 
other antelopes. This absurd notion has evidently taken its 
rise from the line of long bristly hair that decorates the throat 
of the adult male, and which these unscientific writers took to 
be derived from the beard of the goat. 

account of its watchfulness it was said always to sleep 
witli one eye open, “which is well known to be the case with 
tlui hare.” The ancient Jews used to catch it with nets, and then 
domesticate it, feeding it principally with a plant which has 
a very long and stmight root, which was used by Joshua as a 
waiid of office when he pointed out to the PsTaelites the portion 
of ground on which each tribe had to encamp. What the plant 
might have been they cannot precisely ascertain, and the loose- 
ness of their natural histoiy may be imagined from the fact that 
some consider the plant in question to be the ivy and others 
the sugar-cane. 

Some of the Deer, says these old writers, join the herds of 
cattle^ and even accompany them to their stalls for the night. 
The reason of this gentleness of disposition seems to be found 
in the position of the gall-bladder, which is said to be, not in 
the liver, but near the tail. It is remarkable, by the way, that 
Aristotle places it actually in the tail: “The Achaian harts 
have their gall in their tails;” while Pliny thinks that the gall 
is placed in the ears. 

The curious superstitions respecting the enmity between the 
Deer and the serpent are of very old date, and have travelled 
all over the world. They probably took their rise from the 
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esoteric teachings which were hidden under the symbolism of 
animal life, amf were transmitted from country to country and 
from age to age, after the manner of superstitions generally. 
According to one form of the siipm-stition, tlie l.)eer can draw 
serpenls out of their lioles by breaUiing into them, and tJien 
devour tliem ; wliile, according to another form, there is such 
an enmity between the Deer and the serpent, that if even a 
portion of the Deer’s horns be burned, all snakes tluit come 
within its influence are driven away. 

Topsell, in reterring to this subject, although he feels himself 
bound to believe the tradition, accounts for it in his own quaint 
fashion. “A Hart by his nose drawelh a Serpent out of her 
hole, and therefore the grammarians derived Elaphas, or ITai*t, 
from elauncm tons opheis, tliat is, of driving away serpents. 

" I cannot consent to the opinion of jEliamis, that affirmeth 
the Serpents to follow the breath of a Hart like some philter, or 
amorous cup: for, seeing that all authors hold a hostility in 
natures betwixt them, it is not probable that the Scjrpent 
loveth the breath of a beast unto wdiose wdiole body he is an 
enemy w'ith a perpetual antipathy. And if any reply that the 
warm breath of an Hart is accepta))le to the cold Serpent, and 
that therefore she followeth it as a dog creepeih to the fire, or 
as other beasts to the beams of the sun, I will not greatly gain- 
say it, seeing by that means it is most clear that the breath doth 
not by any secret force or vertue eximet and draw Iht out of 
the den, but rather the concomitant quality of heat, which is not 
from the secret fire in the bones of the Hart’s throat (as Pliny 
hath taught), but rather from her ordinary expiration, inspira- 
tion, and respiration. For it cannot be, that seeing all the parts 
of a Seipont are opposite to a Hart, that there should be any 
love to that wdiicli killelh her. 

“For my opinion, I think that the manner of the Hart’s 
drawing the Serpent out of her den is not, as jElianm and Pliny 
affirmeth, by sending into the cave a Avarm breath, which 
burnetii and scorcheth the beast out of her den, but rather, when 
the Hart hath found the Seri)ent’s nest, she draweth the air -by 
secret and violent attracition out from the Serpent, who, to save 
her life, followeth the air out of her den. As where a vessel is 
broached or wrecked, the wine followeth the flying air; and as 
a cupping-glass draweth blood out of a scarified place of the 
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body, so tlie Serpent is drawn unwillingly to follow her destroyer, 
and not willingly, as Mmm aflirmeth. The Serpent being thus 
drawn forth, addeth greater force to her poyson, whereupon the 
proverbial admonition did arise, ‘Beware thou meet not with a 
Serpent drawn out of her hole by the breath of a Hart, for at 
that tirae^ by reason of her wrath, her poyson is more vehe- 
ment.’ After the self-same manner do the Sea-rams draw the 
Sea-calves hid in the subterranean rocks, for by smelling they 
prevent the air that should come into them tor refrigeration.” 

In consequence of this antipathy, travellers were accustomed 
to wear dresses made of deer-skin, because no serpent would 
dare to bite any one who wore such armour. The timidity of 
the Deer was attributed by these strange old authors to the 
great size of its heart, in which they thought was a bone shaped 
like a cross. 

At the beginning of this article, I nfentioned that in one 
passage the word which is translated as “Hart” is rendered 
differently in some versions. This passage occurs in Lam. i. 6 : 
“And from the daughter of Zion all her beauty is departed: 
her princes are become like harts that find no pasture, and they 
are gone without strength before the pursuer.” In some editions 
of the Hebrew Bible, the word Ayilim, it “rams,” is used 
instead of Ayzalim,or “Harts,” and this reading is followed both 
by the Septuagint and the Vulgate. In two editions of the 
Hebrew Bible, however, thewoiHl is Ayzalim; and, as the Jewish 
Bible retains that reading, we cannot do wrong in accepting it as 
the correct one. • 
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THE CAMEL. 


CHAPTER r. 

• 

TIr* two species of Camel, and the luoilc of distiuguisliing them - Value of the 
Camel in the East (’aiiiols nieiitionod ns elomoiits of wealtli -Cses of the 
Camel -The Jews forhidderi to eat its ilesh — The milk of the Camel — Thirst- 
cndiii'iu" capability- The internal reservoir— The hum]), and its use to the 
animal — The Camel asahciist of draught and hiirdon How the Camel is laden 
— Knowledge of its own ])owers — (''amels for riding— Dillieiilty of sitting a 
Camel - A rough -])aced steed — Method of guiding the Camel— The mesli’ah, 
or Camel-stiek of olliee —Tlie women’s sadillc— Ihiehel’s stratagmn Ornaments 
of the Camel— The swifik dromedary, lleirie, or Deloiil- Its ungainly aspect - 
Speed and cjulurnnce of the Delonl — The Camel-posts of Bornii — Camel- 

drivel's and their conduct The driver’s song — Voung (.^iinels and their 

ap])0:iraucc — The deserted Camel. 


Ukfoue treating of the Scriptural references to the Camel, it 
will be as well to clear the ground by noticing that two distinct 
species of Camel are known to zoologists ; namely, the common 
Camel {Cmnelm dromedamvs), which has one liiimj), and the 
Kactrian Camel {Camehis Bactrianiis), which has two of these 
curious projections. There is a popular but erroneous idea that 
the dromedary and the Camel are two distinct animals, the latter 
being distinguished by its huge hump, whereas the fact is, that 
the dromcdaiy is simply a lighter and more valuabl(^ breed of 
the oiie-humped Camel of Arabia, tlic two-hunii)ed liactriaii 
Camel being altogether a difierent animal, inhabiting Central 
Asia, Thibet, and China. 

The Camel is still one of the most valued animals that inhabit 
Talestine, and in former times it j)layed a part in Jewish history 
scai*cely inferior to that of the ox or sheep. We shall, there- 
fore, devote some space to it. 

In some jiarts of the land it even exceeded in value the 
sheep, and was infinitely more useful than the goat. At the 
very beginning of Jewish history we read of this animal, and it 
is mentioned in the New Testament nearly two thousand years 
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after we meet with it in the Book of Genesis. The earliest 
mention of the Camel occurs in Gen. xii. 16, where is related 
the journey of Abram : “ He had sheep, and oxen, and lie-asses, 
and men-sorvants, and niaid-snrvauts, and she asses, and camels” 

Belonging’, as lie did, to the nomad race which lives almost 
wholly on the produce of their herds, Abram needed (.^imels, 
not only for tlujir milk, and, for all we know, for their flesh, but 
for their extreme use as beasts of burden, without which he 
could never have tnivclled over that wild and pathless land. 
The whole of Abram’s outer life was exactly tliat of a Bedouin 
sheikh of the present day, in whom we find reproduced the 
habits, the tone of thought, and the very verbiage of the ancient 
Scriptures. 

Many years afterwards, when the son of his old age was 
desirous of maiTying a wife of his own kindred, we find that he 
sent his trusted servants with ten of his Camels to Mesopotamia, 
and it was by the offering of water to those (’amels, that Ivebekah 
was selected as Isaac’s* wife (see Gen. xxiv. 10, 19). In after 
days, when Jacob was about to leave Laban, these animals are 
mentioned as an important part of his wealth : “ And the man 
increasetl exceedingly, and had much cattle, and maid-servanls, 
and men-servants, and camels, and asses” (Gen. xxx. 4:1). 
Then, in Exod. ix. 3, one of the severest plagues with which 
Egypt was afflicted was the disease which fell upon the (^iimds 
in common with the other cattle. 

It is thought worthy of nientiou in the sacred narrative that 
Job had three thousand, and afterwards six thousand Camels 
(Job i. 3, and xliL 12) ; that the ^lidianites and Amalekites 
possessed “camels without number, as the sand by Ihe sea- 
side for multitude” (Judg. vii. 12); and that the lieubcuites, 
when making war against the Hagarites, took from them fifty 
thousand camels— exactly the very object of such wars in the 
same land at the present time. 

They were valuable enough to he sent as presents from one 
potentate to another. For example, when Jacob went to meet 
Esau, he gave as his piesont two hundred and twenty sheep, the 
^ same number of goats, fifty oxen, thirty asses, and sixty camels, 
ie. thirty mothers, each with her calf. They were important 
enough to be guarded by men of position. In 1 Chron. xxvii. 30, 
we find that the charge of David’s Camels was confided to one 
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of liis officers, Ol)il tlie Tslimaelite, who, from his origin, miglit 
be supposed to be skilful in the maiifigement of these animals. 
Bochart, however, conjoctui*es that the word Obil ought to be 
read as Abal, ic. the cainel-kecper, and that the passage would 
therefore read as Ibllows : “ Over tlie camels was an Isliinaelitish 
camel-keep('r.'’ 

AVk will now proce(?(l lo the uses of the Camel, and first take 
it. in the light of food. 

By the Mosaic law, the Camel was a forbidden animal, be- 
cause it did not divide the hoof, although it chewed the cud. 
Vet, although the Jews might not eat its llesh, they probably 
used the milk for food, as iliey do at the present day. No 
distinct Scriptural reference is made to tlie milk of the Camel ; 
but, as th (3 J(jAVs of the present day are quite as fastidious as 
their ancestors in kec'ping the Mosaic law, we are justified in 
concluding that, although they would not eat the flesh of the 
animal, they drank its milk. At the present time, the milk is 
used, like that of the sheep,* goat, and cow, both in a fresh and 
curdled state, the latter being generally preferred to the former. 
A kind of cheese is made from it, but is not mneh to the taste 
of the Euroiieaii travcdler, on account of Ukj quantity of salt 
which is put in it. Butter is churned in a very simple manner, 
the lr(»sli milk being poured into a skin bag, and the bag beaten 
with a stick until the butter makes its ajipcarance. 

That it wfis really used in the patriarchal times is evident 
by the passage wdiicli has already been mentioned, where tfacob 
is related to liave brought as a present to his brother Esau thirty 
milch Camels, together with their young. So decided a stress 
'would certainly not have been laid upon the fact that the animals 
w’ere milch Camels unless the milk were intended for use. 

Perha2>s tlie use of the Camel’s milk might be justified by 
saying that the prohibition extended only to eating and not to 
drinking, and that therefore the milk might be used though the 
flesh was prohibited. 

There was another mode in which the Camel might be used 
by travellers to sustain life. 

* The reader is jirobably aware that, even in the burning climate 
in which it dwells, the Camel is aide to go for a long time with- 
out drinking, — not that it requires less liquid nourishment than 
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other animals, hut that it is able, by means of its internal con- 
struction, to imbibe at one draught a quantity of water whjch 
will last for a consideralde time. It is furnished with a series of 
cells, into which the water runs as fast as it is drunk, and in which 
it can be kept for some time without losing its life-preserving 
qualities. As much as twenty gallons have been imbibed by a 
Camel at one draught, and this amount will serve it lor several 
days, as it has the power of consuming by degrees tlie water 
which it has drunk in a few minutes. 

This curious j)Ower of the Camel has often proved to be the 
salvation of its owner. It has often hap[)ened that, when 
travellers have been passing over the desert, their supjDly of 
water has been exhausted, partly by the tiuvelhu-s and partly by 
the burning heat which causes it to evaporatci through the pores 
of the goat-skin bottle in wdiich it was carried. Then the next 
well, where they had intended to refill their skins and refresli 
themselves, has proved dry, and the whole party seemed doomed 
to die of thirst. 

Under these circumstances, only one chance of escape is left 
them. They kill a (himel, and from its stomach they procure 
Avater enough to sustain life for a little longer, and perhaps to 
enable them to reach a well or fountain in which water still 
remains. The water which is thus obtained is unaltered, except 
by a greenish hue, the result of jiiixing with the remains of 
herbage in the cells. It is, of course, very disagreeable, but 
those who are dying from thirst cannot allbril to be fastidious, 
and to them the water is a most (hJicious draught. 

It is rather curious that, if any of tlie water wdiicli is taken 
out of a dead Camel can be kept for a few days, both the green 
hue and the unpleasant flavour disappear, and the water 
bcicomes fresh, clear, and limpid. So wonderfully well do the 
internal cells preserve the water, that after a Camel has been 
dead for ten days — and in that hot climate ten days after death 
are equal to a month in England — the water within it has been 
quite pure and drinkable. 

Many persons believe in tlie popular though erroneous idea 
that the Camel does not require as much water as ordinary 
animals. He will see, however, from the foregoing account that 
it needs quite* as much water as the horse or the ox, but that it 
possesses the eapability of taking in at one time as much as 
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either of these animals would drink in several days. So far 
from being independent of water, there is no animal that requires 
it moi’o, or displays a stronger desire for it. A thirsty Camel 
possesses the power of scenting water at a very great distance, 
and, when it does so, its instincts conquer its education, and it 
goes off at full speed towards the spot, wholly ignoring its rider 
or driver. Many a desert spring has been discovered, and many 
a life saved, by this wonderful instinct, the animal having 
scented tlie distant water when its rider liad lost all Iiope, and 
was re-signing himself to that terrilde end, the death by thirst. 
The sacred Zemzem fountain at ilecca was discovered by two 
thirsty Camels. 

Except by the Jews, the flesh of the Camel is eaten throughout 
Palestine and the neighbouring countries, and is looked upon as 
a great luxury. The Arab, for example, can scarcely have a 
greater treat than a Camel-feast, and looks forward to it in a state 
of wonderful excitement. He is so impatient, that scarcely is 
the animal dead before it is skinned, cut up, and the various 
l^arts prepared for cooking. 

To European ])alates the flesh of tlie Camel is rather un- 
pleasant, being tough, stringy, and without much flavour. The 
fatty liuiu]) is universally considered as the best part of the 
animal, and is always oflered to the chii*f among the guests, just 
as the North American Indian oilers tlus hump of the T)i.soii to 
the most important man in the assend>ly. The heart and tlu^ 
tongue, however, are always eatable, and, liowt?vcr old a Camel 
may he, these j)arts can be cook(-d and eaten without fear. 

The hump, or “ bunch” as it is called in the Bible, has no 
conncxioii with the spine, and is a supph-rnentary growth, which 
varies in size, not only in the species, but in the individual. It 
is analogous to the hump upon the shoulders of the American 
bison and the Indian zebra, and in the best-bred Camels it is the 
smallest though the finest and most clastic. 

This hump, by the way, affoivls one of the points by which the 
value of the Camel is decided. When it is well fed and properly 
(saved for, the hump projects boldly, and is firm and elastic to 
the touch. But if the Camel he ill, or if it be badly fed or over- 
worked, the hump becom(-s soft and flaccid, and in bad casi^.s 
hangs down on one side like a thick flap of skin. Consequently, 
the dealers in Camels always try to produce their animals in the 
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market with their humps well developed ; and, if they find that 
this important part does not look satisfactory, they use various 
me!ins to give it the required fulneas, inflating it with air 
being the most common. In fact, there is as much deception 
among Camel-dealers in Palestine as with dog or pigeon fanciers 
ill England. 

Here jMuhaps I may remark that tlie huiiijj has given rise to 
some strange but j^revaleiit views respecting the Camel. Many 
jiersons tliink tliat tJie dromedary has one Jiumj) and the Camel 
two — in fact, that they are two totally distinct ai^imals. Now 
the fact is that the Camel of Palestine is of one species only, 
the dromedary being a lighter and swifter breed, and differing 
from the ordinary Camel just as a hunter or racer differs from 
a cart-horse. The two-humped Camel is a different species 
altogether, which will be briefly deserik'd at the end of the 
presmit a.rticl(». 

The Camel is also used as a beast of draught, and, as we find, 
not only from the Scriptures, but from ancient monuments, was 
eiiiidoyed to draw chariots and drag the plough. Thus in Isa. 
xxi. 7 : '‘And ho saw a chariot with a couple of horsemen, a 
chariot of asses, and a chariot of camels.” It is evident that in 
this passage? some chariots were drawn l)y Canuds and some by 
asses. It is, however, remarkable that in Kennaixfs “ Eastern 
Experiences, these two very useful animals arc^ mentioned as 
being yoked together: "AVe passed through a fertile country, 
watching the fellaheen at their agricultural labours, and not a 
little amused at sometimes remarking a very tall camel and a 
very small doiikey yoked together in double harness, dragging a 
plough through the rich brown soil.” Camels drawing chariots 
are still to be seen in the Assyrian sculptures. In Palestine — 
at all events at the present time — the Camel is seldom if ever 
used as a beast of draught, being exclusively employed for bear- 
ing burdens and carrying riders. 

Taking it first as a beast of bui’den, we find several references 
in different parts of the Scriptures. For example, see 2 Kings 
viii. 9 : “go Hazael w’ent to meet him, and took a present with 
him, even of every good thing of’ Damascus, forty camels’ 
burden.” Again, in 1 Chron. xii. 40 : “ Moreover they that were 
nigh them, even unto Issachar and Zebidun and Naphtali, 
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brouglit bread on asses, and on camels, and on mules, and 011 
oxen.” Another allusion to the same custom is made in Isaiah : 
“ They will carry their riches upon the shoulders of young asses, 
and their treasures upon the bunches (or humps) of camels.” 

. Tlie Camel can carry a considerable load, though not so much 
as is generally fancied. A sort of a pack-saddle of a veiy 
simple description is used, in order to keep the burden upon so 
strangely-shaped an animal. A nari-ow bag about eight feet 
long is made, and rather loosely stulled with straw or similar 
material. Itjs then doubled, and the ends firmly sewn together, 
so as to form a great ring, which is placed over the hump, and 
forms a tolerably fiat surface. A Avooden framework is tied on 
the })ack-saddle, and is kept in its place by a girth and a 
crupper. The packages which the Camel is to carry are 
fastened together by cords, and slung over the saddle. They are 
only connected by those semi-knots called ‘'hitches,” so that, 
when the Camel is to be unloaded, all that is needed is to pull 
the lower end of the rope, and the packages fall on either side of 
the animal. So quickly is the operation of loading performed, 
that a couple of experienced men can load a Camel in very little 
more than a minute. 

As is the case with the horse in England, the Camels that are 
used as beasts of burden are of a heavier, slower, and altogether 
inferior breed to those which are employed to carry riders, and 
all their accoutrements are of a ruder and meaner order, devoid 
of the fantastic ornaments with wdiich Oriental riders are fond 
of decorating their favourite animals. 

In the large illustration are re] .‘resented two of the ordinary 
Camels of burden, as tliey appear when laden with boughs for 
the Feast of Tabeniachjs. Hie branches are those of the Hebrew 
pine, and, as may be seen, the animals are so heavily laden with 
them that their forms are quite hidden under their leafy 
burdens. The weight whicJi a Camel will carry varies much, 
according to the strength of the individual, which has given rise 
to the Oriental proverb, “ As the camel, so the load.” But an 
animal of ordinary strength is supposed to be able to carry from 
five to six hundred pounds for a short journey, and half as much 
for a long one, — a quantity which, as tlie reader will see, is not 
so very great when the bulk of the animal is taken into consi- 
deration. It is remarkable tint the Camel knows its own 
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powers,- and instinctively refuses to move if its correct load 
be exceeded. But, when it is properly loaded, it will carry its 
burden for hours together at exactly the same pace, and without 
seeming more fatigued tliaii it was when it started. 

The riding Camels are always of a better breed than those 
which are used for burden, and may be divided into two classes ; 
namely, those which are meant for ordinary purposes, and those 
'which are specially bred for speed and endurance. There is as 
much difference between the ordinary riding Crynel and the 
swift Camel as thcjre is between the road hack and the racer 
horse. We will first begin with the description of the common 
riding Camel and its accoutrements. 

The saddle whi(jh is intended for a rider is very different from 
the pack-saddle on which burdens are carried, and has a long 
upright projection in front, to which the rider can hold if he 
wishes it. 

The art of riding the Camel is nearly as difficult of accom- 
plishment as that of riding the horse, and the preliminary 
operation of mounting is not the least difficult ])ortion of it. Of 
course, to mount a Camel mIiUo the animal is standing is im- 
possible, and accordingly it is taught to kneed until tlie rider is 
seated. Kneeling is a natural position with the Camel, which 
is furnished with large callosities or warts on the legs and 
breast, which act as cushions on which it may rest its gi’eat 
"weight wdthout abrading the skin. These callosities are not 
formed, as some have imagined, by the constant kneeling to 
which the Camel is subjectcch, but are born witli it, though of 
course less developed than they are after tliey have been har- 
dened by frequent pressure against the hot sand. 

When the Camel kneels, it first drops on its knees, and then 
on the joints of the hind legs. Next it drops on its breast, and 
then again on the bent hind legs. In rising it reverses the pro- 
cess, so that a novice is first pitched forward, then backward, 
then forward, and then backward again, to the very great dis- 
arrangement of his garments, and the probable loss of his seat 
altogether. Then when the animal kneels he is in danger 
of being thrown over its head by the first movement, and jerked 
over its tail by the second ; but after a time he learns to keep 
his seat mechanically. 

As to the movement of the animal, it is at first almost as 
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unpleasant as can be conceived, and has been described by'several 
travellers, some of whose accounts will be here given. First 
comes Albert Smith, who declares Iha^ any one who wants to 
practise Camel-riding in England can do so by taking a music- 
stool, screwing it up as high as possible, putting it into a cart 
without springs, sitting on the top of it cioss-legged, and 
having the cart driven at full speed transversely over a newly 
ploughed field. 

There is, Uiwever, as giu'at a dillerence in the gait of Camels 
as of liorsc's, some animals liaving a qnief, regular, easy inovc- 
nient, while others are rough and high-stepping, harassing their 
riders grievously in the saddle. Even the smootli-going Camel 
is, however, very trying at first, on account of its long swinging 
strides, which are taken with the legs of each side alternatiily, 
causing the body of the rider to swing backwards and forwards 
as if he were rowing in a boat. 

' Those who suffer from sea-sickness are generally attacked with 
tli(i same malady when tlioy make Ihcir first atUunpts at (.\aniel- 
. riding, while even those who are proof against this yMirticular 
form of discomfort soon begin to liml that their backs are 
aching, and that the pain becomes steadily worse. (Miange of 
attitiule is but little use, and tlie wretfherl traveller derives but 
scant comfort from the advice of his guide, who tells him to 
allow' liis body to swing freely, and that in a short time he wdll 
become used to it. Some days, liowevcT, are generally consumed 
before he succeeds in training his sjune to the continual unac- 
customed movement, and he finds that, .when he wakes on 
the morning that siicceeds his first essay, his back is so stiff* 
that he can scarcely move without scmiming with pain, and 
that the prospect of mounting the Camel afresh is anything but 
a pleasant oile. 

“I tried to sit erect without moving,” writes Mr. Kennard, 
when describing his experience of Camel-riding. This proved 
a relief for a few minutes, but, finding the effort too great to 
continue long in this position, 1 attempted to recline with my 
head resting upon my hand. This last manreuvre I found would 
not do, for the motion of the camel’s hind legs was so utterly at 
variance wnth the motion of his fore-legs that I was jerked up- 
wards, and forwards, and sideways, and finally ended in nearly 
rolling off altogether. 
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“ Without going into the details of all that I suffered for the 
next two or three days — ^how that on several occasions I slid 
from the earners back to the ground, in despair of ever accus- 
toming my half-dislocated joints to the ceaseless jerking and 
swaying to and fro, and how that I often determined to trudge 
on fooj over the hot desert sand all the way to Jerusalem rather 
than endure it longer — I shall merely say that the day did at 
last arrive when I descended from my camel, after many hours’ 
riding, in as happy and comfortable a state of mind as if I had 
been lolling in the easiest of arm-chairs.” 

A very similar description of the transition from acute and 
constant suffering to perfect ease is given by Albert Smith, who 
states that more than once he has dozed on the back of his 
Camel, in spite of the swaying backwards and towards to 
which his body was subjected. 

If such be the discomfort of riding a smooth-going and good- 
tempered Camel, it may be imagined that to ride a hard-going 
and cross-grained animal must be a very severe trial to an inex- 
perienced rider. A very amusing account of a ride on such a 
Cainel, and of a fall from its back, is given by Mr, Hamilton in 
his Sinai, the Iledjaz, and Soudan ; ” — 

"A dromedary I had obtained at Suk Abu Sin for my own 
riding did not answer my expectations, or rather the saddle was 
badly put on — not an easy thing to do Avell, by the way — und- 
one of my servants, who saw how out of patience I was at the 
many times I had had to dismount to have it arranged, persuaded 
me to tiy the one he was riding, *the Sheik’s present. I had my 
laige saddle transferred to his beast, and, nothing doubting, 
mounted it 

“ He had not only no nose-string, but was besides a vicious 
brute, rising with a violent jerk before 1 was well in the saddle, 
and anxious to gain the caravan, which was a little way ahead, 
he set off at his roughest gallop. Carpets, kufieh, tarbush, all 
went off in the jolting ; at every step I was thrown a foot into 
the air, glad to come down again, bump, bump, on the saddle, by 
dint of holding on to the front pommel with the left hand, while 
the right was engaged with the bridle, which in the violence of 
the exercise it was impossible to change to its proper hand. I 
had almost re^iched the caravan^ and had no doubt my hump- 
backed Pegasus would relax his exertions, when a camel-driver, 

Q 
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one of the sons of iniquity, seeing me come up at full speed, and 
evidently quite nin away with, took it into his head to come to 
my assistance. 

“ I saw what he was at, and called out to him to get out of 
the way, but instead of this he stuck himself straight before me, 
stretching himself out like a St. Andrew’s cross, with ong hand 
armed witli a huge club, and making most diabolical grimaces. 
Of course the camel was frightened, it was enough to frighten a 
much more reasonable being ; so, wheeling quickly round, it upset 
my unstable equilibrium. Down 1 came head foremost to tin? 
ground, and when I looked up, my forehead streaming with 
blood, the first thing I saw was my Arab with the camel, which 
he seemed mightily pleased with himself for having so cleverly 
captured, while the servant who had suggested the unlucky ex- 
periment came ambling along on my easy-paced dromedary, and 
consoled me by saying that he knew it was a runaway beast, 
which there was no riding without a nose-string. 

“ I now began to study the way of keeping one’s seat in such 
an emergency. An Arab, when he gallops his dromedary with 
one of these saddles, holds hard on with the right hand to the 
back part of the seat, not to the pommel, and grasps the bridle 
tightly in the other. The movement of the camel in galloping 
throws one violently forward, and without holding on, excepting 
on the naked back, when the rider sits •behind the hump, it is 
impossible to retain one’s seat. I afterwards thought myself 
lucky in not having studied this point sooner, as, from the greater 
resistance I should have offered, my tumble, since it was fated I 
should have one, would probably liave been much more severe. 
It is true I might also have escaped it, but in the chapter of 
probabilities I always think a mishap the most probable.” 

It may be imagined that a fall from a Camel’s back is not 
a trifle, and, even if the unskilful rider be fortunate enough to 
fall on soft sand instead of hard rock, he receives a tolerably 
severe shock, and runs no little risk of breaking a limb. For 
the average height of a Camel’s back is rather more than six feet, 
while some animals measure seven feet from the ground to the 
top of the hump. Add to this a foot or two caused by the 
saddle and its cushions, and a height is gained equal to that 
of the ceiling of many rooms — say, eighteen inches above the top 
of an ordinary door. 
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This height, however, is of material advantage to the traveller. 
In the first place it lifts him above the waves of heated air that 
are continually rolling over the sand on which the burning rays 
of the sun are pf)ured throughout the day ; and in the second 
place it brings him within reach of the slightest breeze that 
passes above the stratum of hot air, and which comes to the 
traveller like the breath of life. Moreover, his elevated posi- 
tion enables him to see for a very great distance, which is an 
invaluable advantage in a land wherci every stranger may be 
a robber, and is probably a murderer besides. 

The best nidde of avoiding a fall is to follow the Arab mode 
of riding, — namely, to pass ojie log over the upright pommel, 
which, as has been mentioned, is a mere wooden peg or stake, 
and hitching the other leg over the dangling foot. Perhaps the 
safest, thoiigh not the most comfortable, mode of sitting is by 
crossing the legs in front, and merely grasping the pommel with 
the hands. 

Yet, fatiguing as is the seat on the CameVs back to the 
beginner, it is less so than that on the horse’s saddle, inasmuch 
as i'll the latter case one position is preserved, while in the 
former an infinite variety of seat is attainable when the rider 
lias fairly mastered the art of riding. 

The Camel is not held by the bit and bridle like the horse, 
but by a rope tied like a halter round the muzzle, and having 
a knot on the left or “ near” side. This is held in the left hand, 
and is used chiefly for the ])urpose of stopping the animal. The 
Camel is guided partly by the voice of its rider, and partly by 
a driving-stick, with which the neck is lightly touched on the 
opposite side to that which its rider wishes it to take. A 
pressure of the heel on the shoulder-bone tells it to quicken its 
pace, and a little tap on the head followed by a touch on the 
short ears are the signals for full speed. 

There are three different kinds of stick with which the Camel 
is driven ; one of them, a mere almond branch with the bark, 
and an oblique head, is the sceptre or emblem of sovereignty of 
the Prince of Mecca. Mr. Hamilton suggests that this stick, 
called the “ mesKah,"' is the original of the jackal-headed stick 
with which so many of the l^gyptian deities are represented ; 
and that Aaron’s rod that "brought forth buds, and bloomed 
blossoms, and yielded almonds,” was the niesKab, the almond- 
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branch sceptre, the emblem of his almost regal rank and 
authority. 

The women mostly ride in a different manner from the men. 
Sometimes they are hardy enough to sit the animal in the same 
way as their husbands, but as a rule they are carried by tlie 
animal rather than ride it, sitting in great basket-like appendages 
which' are slung on either side of the Camel. These constitute 
the “furniture” which is mentioned in Gen. xxxi. 34. When 
Jacob left the house of Laban, to lead an independent life, 
Rachel stole her father’s images, or “ teraphirn,” and carried them 
away with her, true to her affectionate thougli diSbeptive nature, 
which impelled her to incur the guilt of robbery for the sake of 
enriching her husband with the cherished teraphirn of her 
father. From the most carc'ful researches we learn that these 
teraphirn \vere used for divining the future, and that they were 
made in the human form. That they were of considerable size 
is evident from the fact that, when Saul was hunting after David, 
his wife Michal contrived to convey him out of the house, and 
for a time to conceal her fraud by putting an image (or teraph) 
into the bed as a representative of her husband. Had not, 
therefore, the cainel-furniturc been of considerable dimensions, 
images of such a size could not be hidden, but they could 
well be stowed away in the gi’eat iianniers, as long as their 
mistress sat upon them, after the custom of Oriental travellers, 
and declined to rise on the ready plea of indisposition. 

This sort of carriage is still used for the women and children. 
“The wife and child came by in the string of camels, the 
former reclining in an immense circular box, stuffed and padded, 
covered with red cotton, and dressed with yellow worsted orna- 
ments. This family nest w’as mounted on a large camel. It 
seemed a most commodious and well-arranged travelling carriage, 
and very superior as a mode of camel-riding to that which our 
Sitteen rejoiced in riding upon a saddle). The Arab wife 
could change her position at pleasure, and the child had room 
to walk about and could not fall out, the sides of the box just 
reaching to its shoulders. Various jugs and skins and articles 
of domestic use hung suspended about it, and trappings of 
fringe and finery ornamented it.” 

This last sentence brings us to another point which is several 
times mentioned in the Bible; namely, the ornaments with 
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wliicli tlie proprietors of Camels are fond of bedizening their 
favourite animals. 

Their leathern collars are covered with cowrie shells sewn on 
them in various fantastic patterns. Crescent-shaped ornaments 
are made of shells sewn on red cloth, and hung so abundantly 
upon the harness of the animal that they jingle at every step 
w’hich it takes. Sheiks and other men of rank often have 
these ornaments made of silver, so that the cost of the entire 
trappings is very great. Allusion is made to these costly orna- 
ments in Judges viii. When Gideon warred against Succoth, 
he captured the two chiefs or kings of Midian, Zebah and 
Zalmunna, and, after putting them to death, he “ took away the 
ornaments that were on their camels’ necks,” — or, as the 
marginal translation has % their “ ornaments like the moon,” 
i.e, crescent-shaped ; this form having been retained unchanged 
for three thousand years. (Judges viii. 21.) The valuci of such 
ornaments is evident from the fact that they^are mentioned so 
conspicuously jn Holy Writ ; and, as if to show that the Camel 
trappings were of very considerable value, a further reference is 
made to them in the following passage. After the battle, Gideon 
made a request to his soldiers “ that ye \vo\ild give me every 
man the earrings of his prey. (For they had golden earrings^ 
l)ecause they were Ishmaelites.) 

“And they answered, We will wdllingly give them. And 
they spread a garment, and did cast therein every man the 
earrings of his prey. And the weight of the golden earrings that 
he requested Avas a thousand and seven hundred shekels of gold ; 
beside ornaments, and collars, and purple raiment that was on 
the kings of Midian, and beside the chains that w’ere about theit 
camels’ necks.” Here we see that the ornaments to the Camels 
were sufficiently costly to be classed with the golden jewellery 
and the royal apparel that were worn by the kings of [Midian. 

We now come to the Swift Camel, sometimes called the Ileirie, 
the Maharik, or the Deloul, the last of these tenns being that 
by which it will be mentioned in these pages. 

The limbs of the Deloul are long and wiry, having not an 
ounce of superfluous fat upon them, the shoulders are very broad, 
and the hump, though firm and hard, is very small. 

A thoroughbred Deloul, in good travelling condition, is not 
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at all a pleasing animal to an ordinary eye, being a lank, gaunt, 
and ungainly-looking creature, the very conformation which 
insures its swiftness and endurance being that which detracts 
from its beauty. An Arab of tlie desert, however, tliinks a 
good Deloul one of the finest sights in the world. As the talk 
of the pastoral tribes is of sheep and oxen, so is the talk of the 
nomads about Camels. It is a subject which is for over on their 
lips, and a true liiHlouin may be seen to contemplate the beauties 
of one of these favourite animals for hours at a time, — if his 
own, with tlie rapture of a possessor, or, if another's, with the 
determination of stealing it when he can find an opportunity. 

Instead of plodding along at the rate of three miles an hour, 
which is the av<*rage speed of the common ('amel, the Dchnil 
can ef)vcr, if lightly loaded, nine or teft miles an liour, and go on 
at the same pace for a wontlerfiil time, its long legs swinging, 
and its body swaying, as if it were but an animated machine. 
Delouls have bc*(!n re] sorted to have journeyed for nearly fifty 
hours without a single stop for rest, during ujiicli time the 
animals must have traversed nearly five hnndrcd miles. Such 
examples must, however, be <‘.\'ce])tional, implying, as they do, 
an amount of endurance on tlie part of the rider ectual to that 
yf the animal ; and even a journey of half that distance is 
scarcely possible to ordinary men on Ueloiils. 

For the movements of tlie Deloul are very rough, and tla^ 
rider is obliged to prepare biins(»lf for a long journey by belting 
himself tightly with two leathern hands, one just under the 
arms, and tlie other round the pit of the .stoina(;h. Without 
tliese precautions, tlia rider would be ]ik(,*]y to suffer serious 
injuries, and, even with them, the exercise is so severe, that an 
Arab makes it a matter of special boast that he can ride a 
Deloul for a whole day. 

A courier belonging to the Sherif of Mecca lobl Mr. Hamilton 
that he often went on the saiin? dromedary from AIccca to Medina 
in forty-eight hours, the distance being two hundred and forty 
miles. And a thoroughbrr?d Deloul wull travel for seven or 
eight weeks with only four or five days of rest. 

Even at the present tiine, these Camels are used for the con- 
veyance of special messages, and in the remarkable J3ornu king- 
dom a regular service of these animals is established, two couriers 
always travelling in company, so that if one rider or Camel 
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should fail or be captured by the Arabs, who are always on the 
alert for so valuable a prey, the other may post on and carry the 
message to its destination. 

The swift dromedary, or Deloul, is mentioned several times in 
the Old Testament. One of them occurs in Isa. lx. 6 : “ The 
multitude of camel.s shall cover thee, the dromedaries of Midian 
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and Ephah.” In this passage a distinction is drewn between 
the ordinary Camel and the swift dromedary, the former being 
the word “ gamel,” 8,ml latter the word “beker, uhici is 
again used in Jer. ii. 23 : “See thy way in the valley, know 
what thou hast done : thou art a swift dromedary.^ 

There is a passage in the Book of Esther which looks ^ ^ 
referred to the ordinaiy Camel and the swift dromedary, uj 
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there is consiclerahle uncertainty about tlio proper rendering. 
It runs as follows : “ And he wrote in king Ahasuerus’ name, 
and sealed it with the king’s ring, and sent letters and 
posts on horseback, and riders on mules, camels, and young 
dromedaries.” 

The Jewish Bible, however, translates this passage as follows : 
“ And sent letters by the runners on the horses, and riders on 
the racers, mules, and young mares.” Xow, the word nkesh, 
which is translated as “racer,” is rendered by Buxtorf as “a 
swift horse or mule,” and the word heni-rammachim, which 
is translated as “young mares,” literally signifies “those born 
of mares.” 

Tlie Camel-drivers behave towards their animals with the 
curious inconsistency which forms so large a part of the Oriental 
character. 

Prizing them above nearly all earthly things, proud of them, 
and loving them after their own fashion, the drivers will talk to 
them, cheer them, and sing interminable songs for their benefit. 
Towards the afternoon the singing generally begins, and it goes 
on without cessation in a sort of monotonous hum, as Or. Bonar 
calls it. The same traveller calls attention to a passage in 
Caussiniis* “ Polyhistor Symbolicus,” in which the learned and 
didactic author symbolizes the maxim that more can be done by 
kindness than l)y blows. “ The Camel is greatly taken with 
music and melody. So much so, indeed, that if it halts through 
weariness, the driver does not urge it witli stripes and blows, 
but soothes it by his songs.” 

Several travellers have mentioned these songs. See, for 
example. Miss Ehgers’ account of some Bedouins : “ Their songs 
Avere already subdued to harmonize with their laouotonous 
swinging jjace, and chimed softly and plaintively with the 
tinkling of camel-bells, thus — 

** * Dcur unto me as the sight of mine eyes, 

Art thou, O my Camel ! 

Previous to me as the health of my life, 

Art thou, O iny Camel ! 

Sweet to niy cars is the sound 
Of thy tinkling liolls, O my Camel ! 

And sweet to thy listening ears 
^ Is the sound of my evening song. ' 

And so on, ad libitum.” 
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Sometimes a female Camel gives birth to a colt on the journey. 
In such a case, a brief pause is made, and then the train pro- 
ceeds on its journey, the owner of the Camel carrying the young 
one ill his arms until the evening halt. He then gives it to its 
mother, and on the following day it is able to follow her without 
further assistance. The young Camels arc almost pretty, their 
hair being jialer than that of the adult animal, and their limbs 
more slender. 

Although the young Cairiel is better-looking than its jiarents, 
it is not one whit more playful. Unlike almost all other animals, 
the Camel seems to have no idea of play, and even the young 
Camel of a month or two old follows its mother \vith the same 
steady, regular pace wliich she herself maintains. 

In spite of all the kindness with which a driver treats his 
Camels, he can at times be exQpedingly cruel to them, persisting 
ill over-loading and over-driving them, and then, if a Camel fall 
exhausted, removing its load, and distributing it among the 
other Camels. As soon as this is done, he gives the signal to 
proceed, and goes on his way, abandoning the wretched animal 
to its fate — i,e, to thirst and the vultures. He will not even 
have the humanity to kill it, but simply leaves it on the ground, 
muttering that it is his fate ! ” 
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The Camel and itft master — Occasional fury of the animal — A boy killed by a 
Camel — Another instance of an infuriated Camel — Tlieory respecting the 
Arab aiid his Camel — Apparent stupidity of the Camel — Its hatred of a load, 
and mode of expressing its disa]iprobation — Riding a Camel througli the 
streets — A narrow escape— Ceremony of weaning a young Camel — The CamePs 
favourite food — Structure of the foot and adaptation to locality - Difficulty 
in provisioning — CnmcPs hair and skin— Sal-ammoniac and Desert fuel — The 
Camel and the needle’s eye — Straining at a gnat and swallowing a Camel. 


We now come to the general charactenstics of the Camel. 

The Camels know their master well, some of them being 
much more affectionate than others. But they are liable to fits < 
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of strauge fury, in which case even their own masters are not 
safe from them. They are also of a revengeful nature, and have 
an unpleasant faculty of tmisuring up an injury until they can 
find a time of repaying it. Signor Pierotti gives a curious 
example of this trait of character. As ho was going to the 
flordan, he found a dead Camel lying on the roadside, the head 
nearly separated from the body. On inquiry he found that 
the animal had a master wlio ill-treated it, and had several times 
tried to liite him. One evening, after tlie Camels had been 
unloaded, the drivers lay down to sleep as usual. 

The Camel made its way to its master, and stamped on him 
as he slept. The man uttered one startled cry, but had no time 
for another. The infuriated Camel followed up its attack by 
grasping his throat in its powerful jaws, and shaking him to 
death. The whole scene passed %o rapidly, that before the other 
drivers could come to the man’s assistance he was hanging dead 
from the jaws of the Camel, who was shaking him as a dog 
shakes a rat, and would not release its victim until its heat! 
had been nearly .sevtu-ed from its body by sword-cuts. 

A similar anecdote is told by Mr. Palgrave, in his “Central 
ami Eastern Arabia — 

“ One passion alone he po.s.se.sses, namely, revenge, of which 
he gives many a hideous example; while, in carrying it out, he 
show.s an unexpected <legree of forethoughted malice, united mean- 
while with all the (if)hl stupidity of his usual cliaraeier. One 
instance^of this I well remember—it occurred hard l)y a small 
town in the plain of Baalbec, where I was at the time reshling. 

“ A lad of about fourteen had conducted a large camel, laden 
with wood, from that very village to another at half an hour’s 
distance or .so. As the animal loitered or turned out of the w.iy, 
its conductor struck it repeatedly, and harder than it seems to 
have thought he had a right to do. P>ut, not finding the occasion 
favourable for taking immediate quits, it ‘ bided its time,’ nor 
was that time long in coming. 

“ A few days later, the same lad had to re-conduct the beast, 
but unladen, to his own village. When they were about half 
way on the road, and at some distance from any habitation, the 
camel suddenly stopped, looked deliberately round in every 
direction to assure itself that no one was in sight, and, finding 
the road clear of passers-by, made a step forward, seized the 
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unlucky boy’s head in its nionstrons mouth, and, lifting him up 
in the air,- flung him down again on the earth, with the upper 
part of his head completely torn off, and his brains scattered on 
the ground. Having thus satisfied its revenge, the brute quietly 
resumed its pace towards tlie village, as thougli nothing were 
the matter, till some men, who had observed the whole, though 
unfortunately at too great a distance to be able to afford timely 
help, came up and killed it. 

“ Indeed, so marked is this unamiable propensity, that some 
philosophers have ascribed the revengeful character of the Arabs 
to the gi;eat share which the flesh and milk of the camel have 
in their sustenance, and which are suj)posed to communicate, to 
tliose who partake of them over-largely, the moral or immoral 
qualities of the animal to which they belonged. I do not feel 
myself capahhi of pronouncing an opinion on so intricate a 
question, but tlius much t can say, that the camel and its 
li(Mlouin master do afford so many and such divers points of 
resemblance, thfit I do not think our Arab of Shomer far in the 
wrong, wlieii 1 once on a time heard him say, ‘ God created the 
Bedouin for the camel, and the camel for the Bedouin.’ 

The reader will observe that ^Ir. Palgrave in this anecdote 
makes refeiHuice to the stupidity of the Camel. There is no 
doubt that the Camel is by no means afi intellectual animal; but 
it is very possible that its stupidity may in a great measure be 
owing to the fact that no one has tried to cultivate its intellectual 
powers. The jn-ceeding anecdotes show clearly that the Camel 
must possess a strong memory, and he cai)ahle of exercising 
considerable iiigemiitv. 

Still it is not a clever animal. If its master should fall otf 
its back, it never dreams of stoppijjg, as a well-trained horse 
would do, but proceeds at the same plodding pace, leaving his 
master to catcli it if he can. Shouhl it turn out of the way to 
crop some green thorn-hush, it will go on in the same direction, 
never thinking of turning back into the right road unless di- 
rected by its rider. Should the Camel stray, “ it is a thousand 
to one that he will never find his way back to his accustomed 
home or pasture, and the first man who picks him up will have 
no particular shyness to get over; . . . and the losing of his old 
master and of his former cameline companions gives him no 
regret, and occasions no endeavour to find them again.” 
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He has the strongest objection to being laden at all, no matter 
how light may be the burden, and expresses his disappinibation 
by growling and groaning, and attenii)ting to bite. So habitual 
is this conduct that if a kneeling Camel bo only approached, and 
a stone as large as a walnut laiil on its back, it l)egins to remon- 
strate ill its usual manner, groaning as if it were crushed to the 
earth witli its load. 

The Camel never makes way for any one, its instinct leading 
it to plod onward in its direct course. What may have been its 
habits in a state of nature no one can tell, for such a phenomenon 
as a wild Camel lias never been known in the memory of man. 
There are wild oxen, wild goats, wild sheei), wild horses, and 
wild asses, but there is no spot on the face of the earth where 
the Camel is found except as the servant of man.^ Through 
innate stupidity, according to Mr. Talgrave, it goes straight for- 
wards in the direction to which its head happens to be pointed, 
and is too foolish even to think of stojiping unless it hbars the 
signal for halt. 

As it passes through tli(‘ narrow streets of an Oriental city, 
laden with goods that project on either side, and nearly fill uj) 
the thoroughfare, it causes singular inconvenience, forcing every 
one who is in front of it to press himself clos(dy to the wall, and 
to make way for the enormous beast as it plods along. The 
driver or rider generally gives notice by continually calling to 
tlie pedestrians to get out of the way, but a laden Camel rarely 
passes tlirough a long street without having knocked down a 
man or two, or driven before it a few riders on asses who cannot 
]>ass between the Camel and the wall. 

One source of danger to its rider is to be found in the -low 
archways which span so many of the streets. They are just 
high enough to jiermit a laden Camel to pass under them, but arc 
so low tliat they leave no room for a rider. The natives, wlio 
are accustomed to this style of architecture, are always ready for 
an archway, and, when the rider sees an archway which will not 
allow him to retain his seat, he slips to the ground, and remounts 
on the other side of the obstacle. 

Mr. Kennard had a very naiTow escape with one of these arch- 
ways. “ I had passed beneath one or two in perfect safety, without 
being obliged to do more than just bend my head forward, and 
was in the act of conversing with one of my companions behind. 
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and was therefore in a happy state of ignorance as to what was 
immediately before me, when the shouting and running together 
of the people in the street on cither side made me turn my head 
quickly, but only just in time to feel my breath thrown back on 
my face against the keystone of«a gateway, beneath which my 
camel, with too much way on him to be stopped immediately, 
had already commenced to pass. 

“ With a sort of feeling that it was all over with me, I threw 
myself back as far as 1 could, and was carried through in an 
almost breathless stale, my shirt-studs actually scrajung along 
against the stonework. On emerging again into the open 
street, I could hardly realize my escape, for if tliere had been a 
single projecting stone to stop my jirogress, the camel would 
have struggled to get free, and my chest must have been 
crushed in.” 

It will be seen from these instances that the charge of stu- 
pidity is not an undeserved one. Still the animal has enough 
intellect to receive all the education which it needs for the service 
of man, and which it receives at a very early age. The ordinary 
Camel of burden is merely taught to follow its conductor, to 
obey the various \vords and gestures of command, and to endure 
a load. The 1 )eloul, however, is more carefully trained. It is 
allowed to follow its mother for a whole year in j)erfect liberty. 
Towards the expiration of that time the young animal is gradually 
stinted in its supply of milk, and foix^ed to browse for its nourish- 
ment. On the anniversary of its birth, the young Deloul is 
turned with its head towards Canopus, and its ears solemnly 
boxed, its master saying at the same time, “ Henceforth drinkest 
thou no drop of milk.” For this reason the newly-weaiied 
Camel is called Lathini, or the “ ear-hoxed.” It is then pre- 
vented from sucking by a simple though cruel experiment. A 
wooden peg is sharpened at both ends, and one end thrust into 
the young animaUs nose. When it tries to suck, it pricks its 
mother with the projecting end, and at the same time forces the 
other end more deeply into the wound, so that the mother drives 
away her offspring, and the young soon ceases to make ’the • 
attempt. 

The. food of tlie Camel is very simple, being, in fact, anything 
that it can get. As it proceeds on its journey, it manages to 
browse as it'goes along, bending its long neck to the ground, and 
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cropping the scanty herliage without a pause, (.■aiiiels have 
been known to travel far twenty successive days, passing over 
some eight hundred miles of ground, without receiving any food 
except that which they gathei’cd for themselves by the way. 
The fiivourite food of tlie Camtd is a shrub called the ghada, 
growing to six feet or so in height, and forming a feathery tuft 
of innumerable little green twig.s, very slender and flexible. It 
is so fond of this shrub that a Camel can scarcely ever pass a 
bush without turning aside to crop it; and even though it be 
beaten severely for its miscoiidiiet, it will repeat the piocess at 
the next shrub that oonio.s in sight. 

It also feeds abundantly on the thoru-bnshes which grow so 
plentifully in that part of the world ; and though the thorns are 
an inch or two in length, very stiong, and as sharp as needles, 
the hard, horny palate of the animal enabh?s it to devour them 
with perfect ease. 

There' are several s])ecies of these thorn-shrubs, which are 
scattered profusely over the ground, and are, in fii(.*t, the com- 
monest growth of the jdace. After they die, being under the 
tierce sun of thftt climate, they dry up so completely, that if 
a light be set to them they blaze up in a moment, with a sharp 
cracking sound and a roar of tlame,^ and in a moment or two are 
nothing but a heap of light ashes. No wonder was it that when 
Moses saw the thorn-bush burning without being consumed he 
was struck with awe at the miracle. These withered bushes 
are the common fuel of the desert, giving out a fi(»rce but brief 
heat, and then suddenly sinking into aslie.s. “ For as the 
crackling of thorns under a pot, so i.s the laughter of the fool ” 
(Eccl. vii. b). 

The dried aiifl withered twigs of these bushes are also eaten 
by the Camel, which seems to have a power of extracting nutri- 
ment from every sort of vegetable sul)stance. It has been fed 
on charcoal, and, as has been hai)pily remarked, could thrive on 
the shavings of a carpenter’s ^vorkshop. 

Still, when food is i)lentiful, it is fed as regularly as can be 
managed, and generally after a rather peculiar manner. “ Our 
guide,” writes Mr. Hamilton, in the work which has already been 
mentioned, is an elderly man, the least uncouth of our camel- 
drivers. He has three camels in the caravan, and it was amusing 
to see his preparations for their evening’s entertaiflment. The 
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table-cloth, a circular piece of leather, was duly spread on the 
ground ; on this he poured tlie quantity of dourrah destined for 
their meal, and calling his camels, they came and took each its 
place at the feast. It is quaint to see how each in his turn eats, 
so gravely and so quietly, stretching his long neck into the 
middle of the heap, then raising his head to masticate each 
mouthful; all so slowly and with such gusto, that we could 
swear it w'as a party of epicures sitting in judgment on one of 
Vachette’s chefs d'ceiivre." 

The foregoing passages will show tlie reader how wonderfully 
adapted is the constitution of the Camel for the country in which 
it lives, and how indispensable it is to the iriliabitaiits. It has 
been called “ the ship of the desert,” for without the Camel the 
desert would be as impassable as the sea without ships. No 
water being found for several days* journey together, the animal 
is able to cany within itself a sui)ply of water which will last it 
for several days, and, as no gi*een thing grows far fi*om the 
presence of water, the Camel is able to feed upon the brief-lived 
thorn-shrubs which have sj)rung up and died, and which, from 
their hard and sharp prickfes, are safe from every animal except 
the hard-mouthed Camel. 

But these advantages would be useless without another — ie. 
the foot. The mixed stones and sand of tlie desert would ruin 
the feet of almost any animal, and it is necessary that the Camel 
should be furnished with a foot that cannot be split by heat like 
the hoof of a horse, that is broad eiiougli to prevent the creature 
from sinking into the sand, and is tough enough to withstand 
the action of the rough and burning soil. 

Such a foot does the Camel possess. It consists of two long 
toes resting uppn a hard elastic cushion with a tough and horny 
sole. This cushion is so soft that the tread of the huge animal 
is as noiseless as that of a cat, and, owing to the division of the 
toes, it spreads as the weight comes upon it, and thus gives 
a firm footing on loose ground. The foot of the moose-deer has 
a similar property, in order to enable the animal to walk upon 
the snow. 

In consequence of this structure, the Camel sinks less deeply 
into the gi'ound than any other animal ; but yet it does sink in 
it, and dislikes a deep and loose sand, groaning at every step, 
and being wearied by the exertion of dragging its hard foot out 
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of the holes iuto which they sink. It is po])ularly thought that 
hills are impracticable to the Camel ; but it is able to climb even 
rocky ground from whicli a hoi-so would recoil. Mr. Marsh, an 
American traveller, was much surprised by seeing a caravan of 
fifty camels pass over a long ascent in Arabia Petraea. The rock 
was as smooth as polished marble, and the angle was on an 
average fifteen degrees ; but the whole caravan passed over it 
without an accident. 

The soil that a Camel most hates is a wet and muddy ground, 
on whicli it is nearl}* sure to slip. If the reader will look at a 
Camel from behind, he will see that the binder legs are close 
together until the ankle-joint, when they separate so widely that 
the feet arc set on the ground at a considerable distance from each 
other. On dry ground this structure increases the stability of 
the animal by increasing its base ; but on wet ground the effect 
is singularly unpleasant. The soft, padded feet have no hold, 
and slip sideways at every step, often witli such violence as to 
dislocate a joint and cause the death of the animal. When 
such ground has to be tmversed, the driver generally passes a 
bandage round theliind legs just below the ankle-joint, so as to 
prevent them from diverging too far. 

It must be remarked, liowever, that tlie country in which the 
animal lives is essentially a dry one, and that moist and muddy 
ground is so exceptional that the generality of Camels never see 
it in their lives. Camels do not object to mud an inch or two 
deep, provided that there is firm ground below ; and they have 
been seen to walk with confident safety over pavements covered 
with mud and half-frozen snow. 

The animals can ford rivers well enough, provided that the 
bed be stony or gravelly ; but they are bad swimmers, their 
round bodies and long necks being scarcely balanced by their 
legs, so that they are apt to roll over on their sides, and in such 
a ca.se they aro sure to be drowned. 'Wheri swimming is a 
necessity, the head is generally tied to the stern of a boat, or 
guided by the driver swimming in front, while another often 
clings to the tail, so as to depress the rump and elevate the 
head. It is rather curious that the Camels of the Sahara cannot 
be safely entrusted to the water. They will swim the river 
readily enough ; but they are apt to be seized with illness after- 
wards, and to die in a few hours. 
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We now come to some otlier uses of the Camel. 

Its hair is of the greatest importance, as it is used for many 
purposes. In tin's coiuitry, all that we know practically of the 
(Jamers hair is that it is employed in making brushes for 
painters; but in its own land the hair jdays a really important 
part. At the proper season it is removed from the animal, 
usually by being pulled away in tufts, but sometimes by being 
shorn like the wool of sheep, and it is then spun by the women 
into strong thread. 

From this thread are made sundry fabrics where strength is 
required and coarseness is not an objection. The “ black tents ” 
of the Bedouin Jirabs, similar to those in which Abraham lived, 
are made of Gamers hair, and so are the rugs, carpets, and cordage 
used by the nomad tribes. Even mantles for rainy or cold 
weather are made of Camel’s hair, and it was in a dress of this 
coarse and rough material that St. »Tohn tln^ Baptist was clad. 
The best part of the Gamers hair is that which grows in tufts 
on the back and about the hump, the fibre being much longer 
than that which covers the body. There is also a little very 
fine under-w’ool which is carefully gathor(?d, and, when a suffi- 
cient quantity is procured, it is spun and woven into garments. 
Shawls of this material are even now as valuable as tliose which 
are made from the Cachmire goat. 

The skin of the Camel is made into a sort of leather. It is 
simply tanned by being pegged out in the sun and rubbed with 
salt. 

Sandals and leggings are made of this leather, and in some 
places water-bottles are inaiuifactured from it, the leather being 
thicker and less porous than that of the goot, and therefore 
w'asting less of the w^ater hy evaporation. The bones are utilized, 
being made into various articles of commerce. 

So universally valuable is the Camel that even its dung is 
important to its owners. Owing to the substances on wdiicli the 
animal feeds, it consists of little but macerated fragments of aro- 
matic shrubs. It is much used as poultices in case of bruises 
or rheumatic pains, and is even applied 'with some success to 
simple fractures. It is hirgely employed for fuel, and the desert 
couriers use nothing else, their Camels being furnished with a 
net, so that none of this useful substance shall be lost. For this 
purpose it is carefully collected, mixed with bits of straw, and 
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made into little rolls, wliich are dried in the sun, and can then 
be laid by for any time until they are ne^ed. 

Mixed with clay and straw, it is most valuable as a kind of 
mortar or cement with which the walls of huts are I'endered 
weather-proof, and the same material is used in the better-class 
houses to make a sort of ternice on the flat roof. This must be 
waterproof in order to withstand the wet of the rainy season, 
and no material answers the purpose so well as that which has 
been mentioned. So strangely hanl and tirm is this composition, 
that stoves are made of it. These stoves are made like jars, and 
have the faculty of resisting the power of the inclosed fire. Even 
after it is burned it has its uses, the ashes being employed in the 
manufacture of sal-ammoniac. 

There are two passages in the New Testament which mention 
the Camel in an allegorical sense. The first of these is the 
proverbial saying of our Lord, “ A rich man shall hardly enter 
into the kingdom of heaven. Again I say unto you. It is easier 
for a camel to go through the eye of a needle, than for a rich 
man to enter into the kingdom of God ” (Matt. xix. 23, 24). 

Now, this well-known but scarcely understood passage re- 
quires some little dissection. If the reader will refer to the 
context, he will see that this saying was spoken in allusion to 
the young and wealthy man who desired to be one of the 
disciples, but clung too tightly to his wealth to accept the only 
conditions on which he could be received. His possessions were 
a snare to him, as was proved by his refusal to part with them 
at Christ’s command. On his retiring, the expression was used, 
“that a rich man shall hardly (or, with difficulty) enter the 
kingdom of heaven,” followed by the simile of the Camel and 
the needle’s eye. 

Now, if we are to take this passage literally, we can but draw 
one conclusion from it, that a rich man can no more enter 
heaven than a camel pass through the eye of a needle, i,e. that 
it is impossible for him to do so. Whereas, in the previous 
sentence, Christ says not that it is impossible, but difficult 
{hvaicoXm) for him to do so. It is difficult for a man to use his 
money for the service of God, the only purpose for which it was 
given him, and the difficulty increases in proportion to its 
amount. But wealth in itself is no more a bar to heaven than 
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intclloct, health, strength, or any otlier gift, and, if it be rightly 
used, is one of the most powerful tools that can be used in the 
service of God. Our Lord did not condemn all wealthy men 
alike. lie knew many; but there was only one whom He 
advised to sell his possessions and give them to the poor as the 
condition of being admitted among the disciples. 
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“ /t is easier for a camel to go throvgh the egc of n needle^ than fora rich man to enter into the 
kingihm of Gotl^ — Matt. xix. 24. 


We will now turn to the metaphor of the Camel and the 
needle’s eye. Of course it can be taken merely as a very bold 
metaphor, but it may also be understood in a simpler sense, the 
dsense in which it was probably undei’stood by those who heal'd 
it. In Oriental cities, there are in the large gates small and 
very low apertures called metaphorically “ needle’s-t^yes,” just 
as we talk of certain windows as “ buirs-eyes.” These entrances 
are too narrow for* a Camel to pass through them in the ordinary 
manner, or even if loaded. When a laden Camel has to pass 
through one of these entrances, it kneels down, its load is 
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removed, and tlion it sliuffli's through on its knees. Yesterday,” 
writes Lady Dutt-Gordon from Cairo, “I saw a camel go through 
the eye of a needle, i.e, the low-arched door of an enclosure. He 
must kneel, and bow his head to creep through ; and thus the 
rich man must humble himself.” 

There is another passage in which the Camel is used by our 
Lord in a motaphorioal sense. This is the well-known sentence ; 
“Ye blind guides, which strain at a gnat, and swallow a camel” 
(Matt, xxiii. 24). It is remarkable that an accidental misprint 
lias robbed this passage of its true force. The real translation 
is : “ which strain out the gnat, and swallow the camel.” The 
Greek wortl'is SiuXi'^ay, which signifies to filter thoroughly; and 
the allusion is made to the phavisaical custom of filtering liquids 
before drinking them, lest by chance a gnat or some such insect 
which was forbidden as food might be accidentally surallowed. 


THE BACTllIAN CAMEL. 


General description of tlie animal—Its use in mountain roads— Peculiar formation 
of the foot — Uses of a mixed breed — Its power of enduring cold— Used chiefly 
as a beast of drauglit — UiifitiAess for the plough — The cai-t and mode of harness- 
ing — The load which it can draw— Camel-skin ropes— A Babbinical legend. 


The second kind of Camel— namely, the Bactrian species — was 
probably unknown to the Jews until a comparatively late portion 
of their history. Thi.s species was employed by the Assyrians, 
as we find by the sculptures upon the ruins, and if in no other 
way the Jews would become acquainted with them through the 
nation by whom they were conquered, and in whose land they 
abode for so long. • 

The Bactrian Camel is at once to be distinguished from that 
which has already been described by the two*liumps and the 
clumsier and sturdier form. Still the skeletons of the Bactrian 
and Arabian species are so similar that none but a very skilful 
anatomist can distinguish between them, and several learned 
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zoologists have expressed an opinion, in which I entirely coin- 
cide, that the Bactrian and Arabian Camels are but simple 
varieties of one and the same species, not nearly so dissimilar 
as the greyhound and the bulldog. 

Unlike the one-humped Camel, the IJactrian species is quite at 
home in a cold climate, and walks over ice as easily as its con- 
gener does over smooth stone. It is an admirable icck-climber, 
and is said even to surj)ass the mule in the sureness of its tread. 
This quality is probably occasioned by the peculiar structure of 
the foot, wliich has an elongated toe projecting beyond the soft 
pad, and forming a sort of claw. In the winter time the riders 
much prefer them to horses, because their long legs enable them 
to walk easily through snow, in which a horse could only plunge 
helplessly, and would in all probability sink and perish. 

A mixed breed of the one-humped and the Bactrian animals is 
thought to be the best for hill work in winter time, and General 
Harlan actually took two thousand of these animals in winter 
time for a distance of three hundred and sixty miles over the 
snowy tops of the Indian Caucasus ; and though the campaign 
lasted for seven months, he only lost one Camel, and that 
was accidentally killed. Owing to its use among the hills, the 
Bactrian species is sometimes called the Mountain Camel. 

It very niucli dislikes the commencement of spring, because 
the warm mid-day sun slightly mells the surface of the snow, 
and the frost of night converts it into a thin plate of ice. When 
the Camel w^alks upon this semi-frozen snow, its feet plunge 
into the soft substratum through the icy crust, against which its 
legs are severely cut. The begiuniiig of the winter is liable to 
the same objection. 

The mixed breed which has just been mentioned must be 
procured from a male Bactrian and a female Arabian Camel. If 
the parentage be reversed, the offspring is useless, being weak, 
ill-tempered, and disobedient. 

The Bactrian Camel is, as has been mentioned, tolerant of 
cold, and is indeed so hardy an animal that it bears the severest 
winters without seeming to suffer distress, and has been seen 
quietly feeding when the thermometer has reached a tempera- 
ture several degrees below zero. Sometimes, when the cold is 
more than usu^ly sharp, the owners sew a thick cloth round its 
body, but even in such extreme cases the animal is left to find 
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its own food as it best can. And, however sevt?rt* the weather 
may be, the Bactrian Camel never sleeps under a roof. 

This Camel is sometimes employed as a beast of burden, but 
its general use is for draught. It is not used for tlie plough, be- 
cause it lias an uncertain and jerking mode of pulling, and does 
not possess tlie steady dragging movement which is obtained by 
the use of the horse or ox. 



BACTUIAN I AME!.. 

‘ Uf. mw Cl chariot of couidn.*' — Isaiah xxi. 7. 

It is. almost invariably harnessed to carts, and always in pairs. 
The mode of yoking the animals is as simple as can w^ell be 
conceived. A })ole runs between them from the front of the 
vehicle, and the (yamols are attached to it by means of a pole 
which passes over their necks. Oxen were harnessed in a 
similar manner. It was probably one of these cam or chariots 
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that was mentioned, by Isaiah in his prophecy respecting 
Assyria : — "And he saw a chariot with a couple of horsemen, a 
chariot of asses, and a chariot of camels ” (Isa. xxi 7). The cars 
themselves are as simple as the mode of liarnessing them, being 
almost exactly like the ox carts which have already been 
described. 

Tlic weight which can be drawn by a pair of these Camels is 
really considerable. On a tolerably made road a good pair of 
Cuiuels are expected to draw from twenty-six to twenty-eight 
hundred weight, and to continue their labours for twenty or 
thirty successive days, traversing each day an average of thirty 
miles. It is much slower than the Arabian Camel, seldom going 
at more than two and a half miles per hour. If, however, the 
vehicle to which a pair of llactrians are harnessed were well 
made, the wheels truly circular, and the axles kept* greased so as 
to diminish the friction, there is no doubt that the animals could 
draw a still greater load to longer distances, and with less 
trouble to themselves. As it is, the wheels are wretchedly 
fitted, and their nngreased axles keep up a continual creaking 
that is most painful to an unaccustomed ‘ear, and totally un< 
heeded by the drivers. 

Tlie hair of the Bactrian Camel is long, coarse, and strong ; 
and, like that of the Arabian animal, is made into rough cloth. 
It is plucked off by hand in the summer time, when it naturally 
becomes loose in readiness for its annual renewal, and the weight 
of the entire crop of hair ought to be about ten pounds. The 
skin is not much valued, and is seldom used for any purpose 
except tor making ropes, straps, and thongs, and is not thought 
worth the trouble of tanning. The milk, like that of the 
Arabian animal, is much used for food, but the quantity is veiy 
trilling, barely two quarts per diem being procured from each 
Camel. 

Thei'e is but little that is generally interesting in the Sabbi- 
nical writers on the Camel They have one proverbial saying 
upon the shortness of its ears. "V^en any one makes a request 
that is likely to be refused, they quote the instance of the 
Camel, who, it seems, was dissatisfied with its appearance, and 
asked for horns to match its long ears. The result of the re- 
quest was, that it was deprived of its ears, and got no horns. 
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TFIE HORSE. 


The Hebrr\v words wliioli si^nily tin? Horse— Tlu? Horse introduced into Palestiiio 
Irom Kgypt — Siiinlniity of the war-liorsn of Scripture und the Arab horse of 

the present day t ' ha raet eristics of ilio Horse — Courage and ciidiiRiiire of the 

Horse— Hardness of its iinsh.Hl hoofs—Love of the Arab for his Horse — Dilli- 
culty of purchasing tlie aiiiinal — The Horse prohibited to the Israelites — 
Soloihoii's disregard of the eiliet- The war-chariot, its form and usi? — Probable 
construction of the iron chariot — The cavalry Horse —Luck of personal inter(?st 
in the animal. 

Several Hebrew words are used by the various Scriptural 
writers to siyiiify the Horse, and, like our own terms of horse, 
mare, pony, charger, &c., are used to express the different quali- 
ties of the animal, The chief distinction of the Horse seemed 
to lie in its use for riding or driving, the larger and heavier 
animals being naturally required for drawing the weighty spring- 
less chariots. The chariot liorsc was represented by the word 
Siis, and the cavalry horse by the >vord Fcirash, and in several 
passages both tliese words occur in bold contrast to each other. 
See, for example, 1 Kings iv. 2G, &c. 

A.MOXG tlie many passage.s of Scripture in which the Horse is 
mentioned, th(;re are few which do not treat of it as an adjunct 
of war, and therefore it is cliiefly in that light that we must 
regard it. 

Tlie Horse of the Scriptures was evidently a similar animal 
to tlie Arab Horse of llie present day, as we find not only from 
internal-evidencej but from the sculptures and jpaintiiigs which 
stni -remain -to tell us -of the vanished glories of Kgypt and 
Assyria. It is remarkable, by the way, that the first mention of 
the Horse in the Scriptures alludes to it as an Egyptian animal. 
During the terrible famine which Joseph had foretold, the 
Egyptians and the inhabitants of neighbouring countries were 
unable to find food for themselves or fodder for their cattle, and, 
accordingly, they sold all their beasts for bread. ‘‘And they 
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brought their cattle unto Joseph, and Joseph gave them bread 
in excliango for liorses and the Hocks, and for the cattle of herds, 
and for the asses, and he fed them witli bread for all their cattle 
for that year.” 

, This particular breed of liorses is peculiarly fitted for the 
purposes of war, and is much less apt for peaceful duties than 
the heavier and more powerful breeds, which are found in dif- 
ferent parts of the world. It is remarkable for the flexible 
agility of its movements, which enable it to adapt itself to 
every movement of the rider, wdiose intentions it seems to divine 
by a sort of instinct, and who guides it not so much by the 
bridle as by the pressure of the knees and the voice. Examples 
of a similar mode of guidance ^nay be seen on the well-known 
frieze of the Parthenon, where, in the Procession of Horsemen, 
the riders may he seen directing their steeds by touching the 
side of the neck with one finger, thus showing their own skill 
and the well-trained quality of the animals which they ride. 

Its endurance is really wonderful, and a horse of the Koch- 
lani breed will go through an amount of work which is almost 
incredible. Even the trial by which a Horse is tested is so 
se\’^rc, that any other animal would be either killed on the spot 
or ruined for life. When a .young marc is tried for the first 
time, her owner rides her for some fifty or sixty miles at full 
speed, always finishing by swimming her through a river. After 
this trial slie is expected to feed freely ; and should she refuse 
her food, she is rejected as aji animal unworthy of the name of 
Kochlani. 

I\irtly from native (qualities, and partly from constant associa- 
tion with mankind, the Arab Hoise is a singularly intelligent 
animal. In Europe we scarcely give the Horse credit for the 
sensitive intelligence with which it is endowed, and look upon 
it rather as a machine for draught and carnage than a com- 
panion to man. The Arab, however, lives with his horse, and 
finds ill it the docility, and intelligence which we are accus- 
tomed to associate with the dog rather, than the Horse. It 
will follow him about and come at his call. It will stand 
for any length of time and await its rider without moving. 
Should he fall from its back, it will stop and stand patiently 
by him until he can remount ; and there is a well-authenticated 
instance of an Arab Horse Avhose master had been wounded in 
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battle, taking him up by his clothes and carrying him away to a 
place of safety. 

•Even in the very heat and turmoil of the combat, the true 
Arab Horse seems to be in his true element, and fully deserves 
the splendid eulogiiim in the Hook of Job (xxxix. 19 — 25) : 
“ Hast thou given the hoi*se strength ? luist tliou clothed his 
neck with thunder? 

“ Ciinst thou make him afraid as a grasshopper ? the glory 
of liis nostrils is tori*or. 

“ He pawetli in the valley, and ri\joiceth in his strengtli : he 
goeth on to n^cot the arniod men. 

“He mocketh at fear, and is^iot affrighted; neither tiirnetli 
he back from the sword. 

“ The quiver rattleth against him, the glittering spear and the 
shield. 

“ He walketh the ground with fierceness and rage : neither 
believeth he that it is the sound of the trumpet. 

“ He saith among the trumpets, Ha, ha ; and he smelleth the 
battle afar off, the thunder of the captains, and the shouting.’* 

In another passage an allusion is made to the courage of the 
Horse, and its love for the battle. “ I hearkened and heard, but 
they spake not aright : no man repcnteil him of his wickedness, 
saying. What have I done ? Every one turned to his course, as 
the horse nisheth into the battle." (Jer. viii. 6.) Even in the 
mimic battle of the djerced the Horse seems to exult in the con- 
flict as much as his rider, and wheels or halts almost without 
the slightest intimation. 

The hoofs of the Arab Horses are never shod, their owners 
thinking that that act is not likely to improve nature, and even 
among the burning sands and hard rocks the Horse treads with 
unbroken hoof. In such a climate, indeed, an iron shoe would 
be worse than useless, as it would only scorch the hoof by day, 
and in consequence of the rapid change of temperature by day or 
night, the continual expansion and contraction of the metal would 
soon work the nails loose, and cause the shoe to fall off. 

A tender-footed Horse would be of little value, and so we 
often find in the Seripturos that the hardness of the hoof is 
reckoned among one of the best qualities of a Horse. See, for 
example, Isa. v. 28 : “ Whose arrows are sharp, and all their 
bows bent, their horses’ hoofs shall be counted like flint, and 
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their ^wheels like a whirlwind.” Again, in Micah iv. 1:5 : “ Arise 
and thresh, 0 daughter of Zion : for I will make thine horn 
iron, and I will make thy hoofs brass : and thou shalt beat in 
pieces many people.” Allusion is here made to one mode of 
threshing, in which a number of Horses were turned into the 
threshing-floor, and driven about at random among the wheat, 
instead of walking steadily like the oxen. 

In Judges v. 22 there is a curious allusion to the lioofs of 
the Horse. It occurs in the Psalm of Thanksgiving sung by 
Deborah and Barak after the death of Sisera : “ Tlien were the 
horse-hoofs broken by the means of the prancings, the prancings 
of their mighty ones.” It is easy now to see that these words 
infer a scornful allusion to the inferiority of the enemy’s Horses, 
inasmuch as the hoofs of the best Horses \vould be “ counted as 
Hint,” and would not be broken by the prancings. 

Horses possessed of the qualities of courage, endurance, and 
sureness of foot are naturally invaluable; and even at the 
present day the Arab warrior esteems above all things a Horse 
of the purest breed, and, whether he buys or sells one, takes care 
to have its genealogy made out and hung on the animal’s neck. 

As to the mare, scarcely any inducement is strong enough to 
make an Arab part with it, even to a countryman, and the sale 
of tlie animal is hindered by a number of impediments which 
ill point of fact are almost prohibitor}'. Signor Pierotti, whose 
long residence in Palestine has given him a deep insight into 
the character of the people, speaks in the most glowing terms 
of the pure Arab Horse, and of ^ its inestimable value 'to its 
owner. Of the difiiculties with which the sale of the animal is 
suiTounded, he gives a very amusing account : — 

“ After this enumeration of the merits of the horse, I will 
describe the manner in which a sale is conducted, choosing the 
case of the mare, as that is the more valuable animal. The price 
varies with the purity of blood of the steed, and the fortunes of 
its owner. When he is requested to fix a value, his first reply is, 
‘ It is yours, and belongs to you, I am your servant ; ’ because, 
perhaps,, he does not think that the question is asked with 
any real design of purchasing ; when the demand is repeated, he 
either makes no answer or puts the question by ; at the third 
demand he generally responds rudely with a sardonic smile, 
which is not a pleasant thing to see, as it is a sign of anger ; and 
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then says that he would sooner sell his family than his mare. 
This tomark is not meant as a mere jest ; for it is no uncommon 
thing for a Jledawy to give his parents as hostages rather than 
separate himself from his friend. 

“If, however, owing to some misfortune, he determines on 
selling his mare, it is very doubtful M’hether he or his parents 
will allow her to leave their country without taking the pre- 
caution to render her unfit for breeding. 

“Tliere are many methods of arranging the sale, all of which 
I should like to describe particularly; however, I will confine 
myself to a general statement Before the purchaser enters upon 
the question of the price to be paid, he must ascertain that the 
parents, friends, and allies of the owners give their consent to 
the sale, without which some dilliculty or other may arise, or 
perhaps the mare may be stoh^n from her new master. He must 
also obtain an unquestionable warranty that she is fit for breed- 
ing purposes, and that no other has a prior claim to any part of 
her body. This last precaution may seem rather strange, but it 
arises from the following custom. It sometimes happens that, 
when a Bedawy is greatly in want of money, he raises it most 
easily by selling a member of bis horse ; so that very frequently 
a horse belongs to a number of owners, one of whom has pur- 
chased the right fore-leg, another the left, another the hind-leg, 
or the tail, or an ear, or the like; and the proprietors have each a 
proportionate interest in tlie profits of its labour or sale. 

“ So also the offspring are sold in a similar manner ; some- 
times only the first-born, sometimes the first three ; and then it 
occasionally hap])eiis that two or tliree iiieiiibers of the foal are, 
as it were, mortgaged. Consequently, any one who is ignorant 
of this custom may find that, after he has paid the price of the 
mare to her supposed owner, a third person arises who demands 
to be paid the value of his part ; and, if the purchaser refuse to 
comply, he may find himself in a very unpleasant situation, 
without any possibility of obtaining help from the local govern- 
ment. Whoever sells his mare entirely, without reserving to 
himself one or two parts, must be on good terms with the confe- 
derate chiefs in the neighbourhood, and must have obtained their 
formal sanction, otherwise they would universally despise him. 
and perhaps lie in wait to kill him, so that his only hope of 
escax^c would be a disgraceful flight, just as if he had committed 
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some great crime. It is an easier matter to pureijnse a stallion ; 
but even in this case the above formalities must be observorl. 

‘'These remarks only apply to buying ]jor.sc.s of the purest 
blood ; those of inferior race are obtained without difficulty, and 
at fair prices.” 

For some reason, perhaps the total severance of the Israelites 
from the people among whom they had lived so long in cap- 
tivity, the use of the Horse, or, at nil events, the breeding of it, 
was forbidden to the Isniolites ; see Dent. xvi. 16, After 
prophesying that the Irraclitcs, when tljcv had settled them- 
selves in the Promised Land, would want a king, the inspired 
writer next ordains that the new king must be chosen by 
Divine command, and must belong to one of the twelve tribes. 
He then proceeds as follows : — “ But he shall not multiply 
horses to himself nor cause the people to return to Egypt, to 
the end that he should multiply horses ; forasmuch as the TiOrd 
hath said unto you. Ye shall henceforth return no more that 
way.” 

The foresight of this prophetical WTiter was afterwards shown 
by the fact that many kings of Israel did send to Egypt for 
Horses, Egypt being the chief source from which those animals 
were obtained. And, judging from the monuments to which 
reference has been made, the Horse of Egypt was precisely the 
same animal as the Arab Horse of the present day, and w’as 
probably obtained from nomad breeders. 

Ill spite of the prohibitory edict, both David and Solomon 
used Horses in battle, and the latter supplied himself largely 
from Egypt, disregarding as utterly the interdict against plu- 
rality of Horses as that against plurality of wives, which 
immediately follows. 

David seems to have been the first king who established a 
force of chariots, and this he evidently did for the purpose of 
action on the flat grounds of Palestine, where infimtr}" were at a 
great disadvantage when attacked by the dreaded chariots ; yet 
lie did not controvert the law by multiplying to himself Hoi’sos, 
or even by importing them from Egypt ; and wdien he had an 
opportunity of adding to his army an enormous force of chariots, 
lie only employed as many as he thought were sufficient for his 
purpose. After lie defeated Ho^dadezer, and had taken from 
him a thousand chariots with their Horses, together with seven 
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hundred cavalry, he houghed all the Horses except those which 
were Heeded for one hundred cliuriots. 

Solomon, however, was more lax, and systematically broke 
the ancient law by multiplying Horses exceedingly, and sending 
to Egypt for them. We learn from 1 Kings iv. 26 of the enor- 
mous establislnnent wdiich he kept up both for chariots and 
cavalry. Besitles those which were given to him as tribute, he 
purchased both chariots and their Horses from Egypt and Syria, 
the chariots being delivered at the mte of six hundred shekels 
of silver, and the Horses for an hundred and fifty shekels. 

Chariots were fiir more valued in battle than horsemen, pro- 
bably because their weight made their onset irresistible against 
infantry, who had no better w'capons than bows and spears. 
The slingers themselves could make little impression on the 
chariots ; and even if the driver, or the warrior wdio fought in 
the chariot, or his attendant, happened to be killed, the w'eighty 
machine, with its tw’o Horses, still w'ent on its destructive way. 

Of their use in battle w’e find very early mention. For 
example, in Exod. xiv. 6 it is mentioned that Pharaoh made ready 
liis chariot to pursue the Tsmelites ; and in a subsequent part 
of the same chapter w’e find that six liundred of the Egyj)tian 
chariot force accompanied their master in the pursuit, and that 
the w’hole army was delayed lK?cause the loss of the chariot 
w’heels made them drive heavily. 

Then in the familiar story of Sisem and Jael the vanquished 
general is mentioned as alighting from his chariot, in which he 
w’ould be conspicuous, and taking flight on foot; and, after his 
death, his mother is represented as awaiting his arrival, and 
saying to the women of the household, “ Why is his chariot so 
long in coming ? AVhy tarry the wheels of his chariot?” 

During the war of conquest which Joshua led, the chariot 
plays a somew'hat important part. As long as the war w^as 
carried on in the rugged mountainous parts of the land, no men- 
tion of the chariot is made; but when the battles had to be 
fought on level ground, the enemy brought the dreaded chariots 
to bear upon the Israelites. In spite of these adjuncts, Joshua 
won the battles, and, unlike David, destroyed the whole of the 
Horses and burned the chariots. 

Many years afterwards, a still more dreadful weapon, the iron 
cliariot, was used against the Israelites by Jabin. This new 
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instrument of war seems to have cowed the people completely ; 
for we find tlifit by means of his nine hundred chariots of iron 
Jabin “mightily oppressed the children of Israel'* for twenty 
years. It has been well suggested that the possession of the 
war chariot gave rise to the saying of Benhadad*s councillors, 
that the gods of Israel were gods of the hills, and so their army 
had been defeated ; but that if the battle were fought in the 
plain, where the chariots and Horses could act, they would be 
victorious. 

So dreaded were these weapons, even by those who were 
familiar with them and were accustomed to use them, that when 
the Syrians liad besieged Samaria, and had nearly reduced it by 
starvation, the fancied sound of a host of chariots and Horses 
that they heard in the night caused them all to flee and evacuate 
the camp, leaving their booty and all their property in the hands 
of the Israelites. 

Whether the Jews ever employed the terrible scythe chariots 
is not quite certain, though it is prol)aT)le that they may have 
done so ; and this conjecture is strengthened by the fact that 
they were employed against the Jews by Antioclius, who had 
“ footmen an hundred and ten thousand, and horsemen live 
thousand and three hundred, and ehqdiants two and twenty, and 
three hundred chariots armed with hoi»ks" (2 Jlacc. xiii. 2). 
Some commentators think that by the iron chariots mentioned 
above were sign died ordinary chariots armed with iron scythes 
iwojecting from the sides. 

By degrees the chariot came to be one of the recognised forces 
in war, and we find it mentioned throughout the hooks of the 
Scriptures, not only in its literal sense, but as a metaphor which 
every one could uiidemtaiid. Jn the Psalms, for example, are 
several allusions to the war-chariot. “ He maketli wMrs to cease 
unto the end of the earth ; He hreaketli the bow^, and cutteth the 
spear in sunder ; He Imrneth the chariot in the fire ” (Ps. xlvi. 9). 
Again: “At Thy rebuke, O God of Jacob, both the chariot and 
horse are cast into a dead sleep ” (Ps. Ixxvi. 0). And : “ Some 
trust in chariots, and some in liorses : but w’c will remember the 
name of the I-iord our God ” (Ps. xx. 7). Now, the force of these 
passages cannot be properly appreciated unless w’e realize to 
ourselves the dread in which the war-chariot w'as held by the 
foot-soldiers. Even cavalry w^ere much feared ; but the chariots 
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were objects of almost superstitious fear, and the rushing sound 
of their wheels, the noise of the Horses’ hoofs, and the shaking 
of the ground as (he “prancing horses and jiiinping chariots’* 
(Xah. iii. 2} tliundert'd along, are repeatedly mentioned. 

See, for example, Ezek. xxvi. 10 : “ l>y reason of the abundance 
of his horses their dust shall cover thee : thy walls shall shake 
at the noise of the horsemen, and of (he wlieels, and of the 
cliariots.’* Also, Jer. xlvii. 3: “At the noise of the stamping of 
the hoofs of his strong hoi’ses, at the rushing of his chariots, 
and the rumbling of his wheels, the fathers shall not look 
back to their children for fi^ebleiiess of hands.” See also Joel 
ii. 4, 5 : “ The appearance of them is as the appearance of horses; 
and as horsemen, so shall they run. 

“ Like the noise of chariots on the tops of mountains shall 
the}’ leap, like the noise of a flame of lire that devoiireth the 
stubble, as a strong people set in battle ari-ay.” 

In several passages the chariot and Horse are used in bold 
imagery as expressions of Divine power : “ The chariots of God 
are twenty thousand, oven* thousands of aiigcds : the Lord is 
among them, as in Sinai, in the holy ])lace** (Ps. Ixviii. 17). A 
similar image is employed in P.s. civ. 3 ; “ Who maketh the 
clouds His cliariot : who walkcth upon the wings of the wind.” 
Ip connexion with these pas.sages, we cannot but call to mind 
that wonderful day when the imseeii jiower of tlje Almighty 
was made manifest to. the servant of Elisha, whose eyes were 
suddenly opened, and he saw that tlie mountain was full of 
Horse.s and chariots of fire round about Elisha, 

The chariot and horses of tire by which Elijah was taken from 
earth are also familiar to us, and in connexion with the passage 
which describes that wonderful event, we may mention one 
which occAirs in the splendid prayer of Hahakkuk (iii. 8) : “Was 
the Lord disjdeased against the rivers ? was "Thine anger against 
the rivers? was Thy wrath against the sea, that Thou didst ride 
upon Thine horses and Thy chariots of salvation ? ” 

E>y degrees the chariot came to he used for i)eaceful purposes, 
and was emydoyed as our carriages of the present day, in carry- 
ing persons of wealth. "J’hat this w’as the case in Egypt from 
very early times is evident from Geu. xli. 43, in which we are 
told that after Pharaoh had taken Joseph out of prison and 
raised him to he next in rank to himself, the king caused him to 
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ride in the second chariot wliich lie had, and so to be pro- 
claimed ruler over Egyi^t. Many years afterwards we find him 
travelling in liis chariot to the land of Goshen, M’hither he 
went to meet Jacob and to conduct him to the presence of 
I’haraoh. 

At first the chariot seems to have been ti)o valuable to the 
Israidites to have been used for any purpose except war, and it is 
not until a comparatively late time that we find it emiiloyed as 
a carriage, and even then it is only used by the noble and 
wealthy. Absalom had such chariots, but it is evident that he 
use<l them for pu)*poscs of state, and as appendages of his regal 
rank, ('hariots or carriages were, howeviir, aftenvards employed 
l)y the Israelites as freely as by the Egyptians, from whom they 
were originally procured ; and accordingly we find Rehoboam 
mounting his chariot and lleeing to Jerusalem, Ahab riding in 
his chariot from Samaria to Jezreel, with Elijah running before 
him ; and in the Xew Testament we read of the chariot in 
which sat the chief ciinueh of Ethiopia whom Philip baptized 
(Acts viii. 28). 

As to the precise fortn and character of these chariots, they are 
made familiar to us by the sculptures and paintings of Egypt and 
Assyria, from both of which countries the Jews procured the 
vehicles. DifTering very slightly in shape, the principle of the 
chariot was the same ; and it strikes us with some surprise that 
the Assyrians, the Egyptians, and the Jews, the three wealthiest 
and most powerful nations of the world, should not have in- 
vented a better carriage. They lavished the costliest materials and 
the most artistic skill in decorating the chariots, but had no idea 
of making them comfortable for the oc(m])aiits. 

They were nothing but scmiciRnilar boxes on wheels, and of 
very small size. 'J'hey were hung very low, so that the occu- 
pants could step in and out without trouble, though they do not 
s(Hun to have had the sloping floor of the Greek or Roman 
chariot. They had no springs, but, in order to render the jolting 
of the carriage less disagreeable, the floor was made of a sort of 
ii(*twoik of leathern rojies, veiy tightly stretched so as to be 
elastic. The wheels were always two in nuniher, and gcnci’ally 
had six R])oko^ 

To the side of the chariot was attached the case which con- 
tained the bow and quiver of arrows, and in the case of a rich 

s 
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man those how-cascs m'oio oovoivd M'itli gold and silver, and 
adorned M'ith iigures of lions and other aiiiiuals. Should the 
chariot he intended for tu’o ]Hn*sons, two how-eases were tastened 
to it, the one crossing tiio otlan*. The spear had also its tiihular 
ease, in Avhich it was kept nj)right, like the whip of a inodcirn 
carriage. 

I’wo Horses were gmierally used with eaeh chariot, though 
three Avere sometimes employed. They were hariicsseil very 
simply, having no traces, and being attached to the central pole 
In' a breast-hand, a very slight saddle, and a loose girth. On 
their heads Averc generally fixed oniainenls, such as tufts of 
feathers, and similar decorations, and tasseds hung to the harness 
served to drive away the Hies. Iiound the neck of each Horse 
passed a strap, to the end of which was attached a hell. This 
ornament is mentioned in Zeeh. xiv. 20: “In lliat day shall 
there be uj)on the hells of the horses, Holiness unto the Lord’* 
— i.c. the greeting of pc'ace shall be on the bells of the animals 
once used in war. 

Sometimes the owner drove his own chariot, even wln‘n going 
into battle, but the usual plan was to have a driver, who managed 
the Horses while the owner or ocenjjant c«)nld fight Avith both 
his hands at liberty. In case he droA'e his own Horse, the reins 
passed round his AA’aisl, and the wliip was fastened to the Avrist 
by a thong, so that AAdien the cliariotecr used the hoAA% his prin- 
cipal Aveaj)on, he conhl do so Avithout danger of hxsing his Avhip. 

Thus much for the use of the chariot in war ; Ave have now 
the Horse as the animal ridden by the cavalry. 

As was the case Avith the chariot, the Avar-horse Avas not 
employed by the JeAvs until a comparatively late, period of the.ir 
Instory. Th(*y laid been familiarized Avith cavalry during their 
long sojourn in Kgypt, and in the course of their war of coiiqu(\st 
had often suiVered dcf(?at fnnn the, horsemen of tlu^ emnny. Ihii 
Ave do not find any mention of a mounted force as forming 
pert of i\n) Jewish finny until ilie days of David, although 
after that time the successive kings possessed largo forces 
of caA^ahy. 

!Mfiny references to mounted soldiers are made by the prophets, 
sometimes allegorically, sometimes iiietaphorically. See, for 
example, Jer. vi. 2M : “ They shall lay hold on how and spear; 
they are cruel, and have no mercy ; their A^oice roareth like tlie 
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sea; and tlioy rido ni)on liorsos, sot in array as nion for war 
against tlioe, () daiii,ditc.r of Zion.” Tlio same jjrophet lias a 
similar passa^^o in c.lia]i. I. 42, oonchod in almost precisoly tlie 
same words. And in cliap. xlvi. 4, there is a further refereneo 
to the cavalry, which is specially valuable as mentioning the 
weajHuis nse.d by them. The first, call of the projihet is to the 
infantry : Order ye ilie buckha* and shield, and ilraw near to 
battle” (verse 2); and then folloAvs the command to the cavalry, 
“ Harness the horses ; and g(4 ii]>, ye horsemen, and stand forth 
with your helmets ; furbish the sp(^ars, and put on the brigan- 
dines.” The chief arms of the Jewish soldier were therefore 
th(» (juirass, the helmet, and the lance, the weapons which in all 
ag(\s, and in all countries, have been found to be ])eculiarly 
suitalde to the hors(;-soldier. 

J'KiNit desirous ol‘ aflbr<ling ihe rc'ader a pictorial representa- 
tion of the war and state chariots, 1 have selected Kgypt as the 
typical country of the former, and Assyria of the latter. r>oth 
drawings liav(» be(*n exi‘euted with the greatest care in details, 
evm v one of which, evim to the harness of the Horses, the mode, 
of holding the reins, the form of the whij), and the olfensive 
and defensive armour, has been cojiied from the ancient records 
of I^gy])t and Xinev(*b. 

We will first take llio war-eliariot of Egypt. 

Tills form lias been selected as the typi? of the war-ebariot, 
because the earliest account of such a fon'e mentions the war- 
chariots of Egypt, and because, after the Israelites had adojited 
cliariots as an acknowledged pai-t of their army, the veliicles, as 
well as the trained Horses, and jmibably their ocimjiants, were 
l)rociired from Egyjit. 

Th(} sceiK^ repr(*sents a battle between the imperial forces and 
a revolte.d ])rovince, so that the nnider may have the oppor- 
1 unity of seeing the varifms kinds of wea])ons and armour 
which w('r(* in use in Egvjit at the time of Joseph. In the 
foreground is the chariot of the general, driven at heiullong 
speeil, the Horses at full gallop, and the springless chariot heaping 
oil* ilu» ground as the Horses bound along. The royal rank of the 
gmieral in question is shown by the feather fan wliich denotes 
liis high birth, and which is fixeil in a socket at tlio hack of liis 
chariot, much as a coacliman fixes his whip. Tlie rank of the 
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rider is further shown by the featlier plumes on the heads of his 
Horses. 

By the side of the chariot are seen the quiver and bow- 
case, the former bein^^ covered with decorations, and havini^ 
the figure of a recumbent lion along its sides. The siiii])I(? 
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“t'ome up, ye hurnes; and rnge, ye chariots; and let the mighty men I'ome forth.** — Jer. xlvi. U. 
“ The TLoise rf a whip, and the. noise of the roWiny of the wheels, and of the prancing horses, and 
of the jumping chariots." —''SAnvyi iii. 2. 

hike, the, noise t.f rharuifs .... shall they leap. '* — Joei, ii. 5. 

but effcjctivc harness of the Horses is especially worthy of 
notice, as showing how the ancients knew, better than the 
moderns, that to cover a Horse wdth a comj)licate<l apparatus 
of straps and metal only d(3terioratcs from the powers of the 
animal, and that a Horse is more likely to behave well if he 
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can SCO fi\ cly on all .sitles, than if all lateral vision be cut off by 
the use of blinkers. 

Just behind the general is the chariot of another officer, one 
of whose Horses has been struck, and is lying struggling on the 
ground. Tlie general is hastily giving his orders as he dashes 
past the fallen animal. On the ground are lying the bodies of 
some slain enemies, and the Horses are snorting and shaking 
their heads, signiticative of their unwillingness to trample on a 
human l)eing. Hy the side of the dead man are his shield, bow, 
(ind quiver, and it is worthy of notice that the form of these 
weapons, as rlc'picted upon the ancient Kgyptian monuments, is 
identical with that which is still found among several half-savage 
tribes of Africa. 

Ill the background is seen the figlit raging round the standards. 
One chief has been killed, and while the infantry are pressing 
round the body of the rebel leader and his banner on one side, 
on tlio other the imperial chariots are thundering along to 
support the attack, and are driving their enemies before them. 
In the distance are seen the clouds of dust whirled into the air 
by the hoofs and wheels, and circling in clouds by the eddies 
caused by the fierce rush of the veliicles, thus illustrating the 
passage in Jer. iv. 13 : “ Behold, he shall come up as clouds, and 
his chariots shall be as a whirlwind : his horses are swifter than 
eagles. Woe unto us ! for we are spoiled.” The reader will see, 
by reference to the illustration, how wonderfully true and forcible 
is this statement, the writer evidently having been an eye-witness 
of the scene which he so powerfully d(q)icts. 

The second scene is intentionally chosen as affording a strong 
contrast to the former. Here, instead of the furious rush, the 
galloping Horses, the chariots leaping off the ground, the 
archers bending their bows, and all imbued with the fierce ardour 
of battle, we have a scene of quiet grandeur, the Assyrian king 
making a solemn progress in his chariot after a victory, accom- 
panied by his attendants, and surrounded by his troops, in all 
the placid splendour of Eastern state. 

Cliief object in the illustmtioii stands the great king in his 
chariot, wearing the regal crown, or mitre, and sheltered from 
the sun by tlie umbrella, which in ancient Nineveh, as in more 
inoderii times, was the emblem of royalty. By his side is his 
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clmrioteor, cvuK'iitly a man of ln^h rank, liolilin**; llio roin.s in a 
Imsiiioss-liko luaniier; ami in front iniirclu'S the sliiehl-hearer. 
In one of the sculptures from ^vlucll this illustration ^vas eom- 
poseil, the shield-bearer was clearly a man of rank, fi\t, fussy, 
full of importance, and evidently a portrait of sonii> well-known 
individual. 
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“ 77 /*-.’i shrill Mi/v Piitfr iiifn (hr ijntes nf this ritif, kinijs iniil iiriprrs sitlimj (hr tln'une uf 
luxr'i.rl, ritliinf in rhfi.riots.”—.h.n. xvii. 


The Horses are harm;.ssed with remarkable li.i«:htnoss, but they 
bear the gorgeous trappings whicli befit tlio rank of the rider, 
their heads being decorated with the curious succes.sivo plumes 
with which the Assyrian princes distinguished their chariot 
Horses, and the breast-straps being adorncjl with tassels, repeated 
in successive rows like the plumes of the liead. 


Tlie reader will pi-obably notice the peculiar high action of the 
Howes. This accoinplishnicnt seems to luive been ev(!n more 
valued among the ancients than by ourselves, and srmio ol‘ the 
sculptures show the Horses with their knees almost touching 
their noses. Of course the artist exaggerated tlie effect that 
he, wanted to produce ; but the very fact of the exaggeration 
shows the value that was set on a high and showy action in a 
Howe that was attached to a chariot of state. The old Assyrian 
sculptors knew the Horse well, and delineated it in a mo.st 
spirited and gi’aphic style, though they tieated it rather conven- 
tionally. The variety of attitude is really wonderful, considering 
that all the figures are profile ^^ews, as indeed seemed to have 
been a law of the historical .sculi)tures. 

Hefokk closing this account of the Horse, it may be as well 
to remark the singular ab.sence of detail in the Scriptural 
accounts. Of the other domesticated animals many such 
details are given, but of the Horse we hear but little, except in 
connexion with war. There are few exceptions to this rule, and 
even the oft-quoted passage in Job, which goes deeper into the 
character of the Horse than any other portion of the Scriptures, 
only considers the Horse as an auxiliary in battle. We miss the 
personal interest in the animal which distinguishes the many 
references to the ox, the sheep, and the goat; and it is 
remarkable tliat even in the Book of Proverbs, which is so 
rich in references to various animals, veiy little is said of the 
Howe. 
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THE ASS. 


Iinportaiu’o of tlio Ass in llu* Fast — Ffs "onrral iisp fi>r tlic saiMIo — Fidiii" 
tlie Ass not a mark of liuiiiility — The triuiniihal nitiy— White As.si*.s - 
Oharai tiT iif tlic Srii|»tiiral Ass— Saihllinif the Ass— Tlie Asa iisrd in t'lj'neul- 
tnre — Tlio Ass’.s millstone — The water- wheel ami the ploijoh — Ih*niinisi*enees 
of the Ass in the Seiintnial narrative - Its value, as property — The fle>h of 
the Ass -The sie^c* of Samaria ainl its horrors — Various legends respeetiiig the 
Ass — The impostor and hi.s fate— Sains>»n and Balaam. 


Tx tlie Scriptures we r(*a(l of two l)roe<ls of Ass, nainely, the 
Doniesticiitoil and the Wild Ass. As the funner is the more 
impoTtaiit of the two, wc will give it preceJeiice. 

In the East, the Ass has always played a imieli more 
important part than among us Westeins, and on that account we 
find it so frequently mentioned in tlic Hible. In the first phice, 
it is the universal saddle-animal of the East. Among us the 
Ass has coaseil to be regularly used fur the jiurposes of the 
saddle, and i.s only casually employed hy holiday-makers and the 
like. Some persons certainly ride it halntually, but they almost 
invariably belong to the lower orders, and are content to ride 
without a saddle, balancing tbeinsidves in some extraordinary 
manner just over the animars tail. In the East, however, it is 
ridden by persons of the highest rank, and is decorated with 
saddle and liarness as rich as those of the horse. 

In England we should be very much surprised to see a royal 
prince, a judge, or a bishop travelling habitually on a donkey, 
but in Palc-stiiie it is just the animal which would he considered 
most appropriate for the purpose. For example, w'e find that 
Abraham, an exceptioniilly wealthy man, and a chief of high 
position, made use of the Ass for the saddle. It was on an Ass 
that he travelled when lie made his three days’ journey from 
Beersheba to Aloriab, when he was called to prove his faith by 
sacrificing Isaac (see Gen. xxii. 3). 
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Tlion in Jud^os x. 3, 4, we find tljiit riding upon the Ass is 
actnaUy nn*nlioiiod as a niaik of liigli mnk. “And after him 
arose Jair, a (lihiadite, and judg(;d Israel twenty and two years. 
“And ho had tliirty sons that rode on thirty ass colts, ami they 
]»ad Ihirly cities, wliieli are called Ifavoth-jair unto this day, 
which are in the land of Gilead.” So here we have the curious 
fact, that the sacicd historian thinks it worth while to mention 
that great iikmi, the sons of the chief man of Israel, each of them 
being ruler over a city, rode upon Ass colls. In the same book, 
xii. 13, 14, we have a similar record of Abdon, the judge who 
preceded Samson. “ After him Abdon the son of llillel, a Pira- 
tlionite, judged Israel. 

“And he had forty sons and thirty nejdiews” (or grandsons 
according to some translators) “that rode on threescore and ten 
ass colts : and he judgi‘d Israel eight years.” 

Thus we see that, so far fnuii the use of the Ass as a saddle- 
animal btu'ng a mark of humility, it ought to l .)0 viewed in pre- 
cisely the opposite light. In consequence of the very natural 
habit of reading, according to Western ideas, the Scriptures, 
which are hooks essentially Oriental in all their allusions and 
tone of thought, many persons have entirely perverted the sense of 
one very familiar passage, tlm prophecy of Zechariah concerning 
the future ^lessiah. “ Uejoice gresitly, 0 daughter of Zion ; shout, 
0 daughter of JenisalcMii ; beliold, thy King coineth unto thee : 
lie is just, and having salvation ; lowly, and riding upon an ass, 
and upon a colt the foal of an ass ” (Zech. ix. 9). 

Now this passage, as well as the one which describes its ful- 
filment so many years afterwards, has often been seized upon as 
a proof of the meekness and lowliness of our Saviour, in riding 
upon so huiiilde an aiiiiiuil when lie made His entry into Jeru- 
salem. The fact is, that there was no humility in the case, 
neither was the act so understood l>y the people. He rode upon 
an Ass as any prince or ruler would liave done who was engaged 
on a peaceful journey, the horse being reserved for war purposes. 
He rode on the Ass, and not on the horse, because He was the 
Prince of Peace and not of war, as indeed is shown very clearly 
in the context. For, after writing the words which have just 
been quoted, Zecliariali proceeds as follows (ver. 10) : “ And I 

will cut off the chariot from Ephraim, and the horse from Jeru- 
salem, and the battle bow shall be cut off ; and He shall speak 
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peace? unto the lu*nthon : and His diniiinion sliall 1 h? from sea 
even to sea, and from the river ovc'ii fu tlie ends of tin* eartli.” 

^leek and knvly nas lie, as became the new cliaraeter, 
Intlierto unknown to the warlike and resth's.s dews, a lVine(», 
not of war, as had he(‘n nil other celebrated kings, but of peace. 
Had Ho come as the dews expected — despite so many pro- 
])hecies — tlieir Messiah to come, as a great king and conqueror, 
He iniglit have rid'den the war-horse, ami been surrounded with 
countless legions of armed im^n. Ihit He came as the lierald (»f 
])eace, and not of war; and, tliough meek and lowly, yet a 
Ihince, riding as l)ecame a prince, on an Ass colt which liad 
borne no inferior burden. 

Tliat tlie act was not considei*ed as one of lowliness is evident 
from the manner in which it was rc(*civ(Hl l>y the people, 
accepting Him as the Son of David, coming in tlie name of the 
Highest, and gn*i*ting Him with the cry of “Hosanna!’* 
(“ Save ns now,”) quoted from verses 25, 20 of Ps. cxviii. ; 
“Save now, I beseech Thee, () Lord : O Lord, J hes(‘ech Thee, 
send now prosperity.” 

“ Blessed be lie that eometli in the name of tlie Lord.** 

The ])alm-hranchcs which they strew(;d iijum the road were 
not chosen hy tlie attendant crowd m(‘roly as a means of doing 
honour to Him wliom tliey acknowledged as the Son of David. 
They were necessarily connected with the cry of “Hosanna!** 
At the Feast of Tahernacles, it was customary for the people to 
assemble witli branches of palms and willows in tbcfir bands, 
and for one nf tin; priests to recite the Great Hallel, /.r. Ps. cxiii. 
and cxviii. At certain intervals, the peojde responded witli 
tlie cry of “Hosanna!” waving at the same time their palm- 
branches. For the whole of the seven days through which the 
feast lasted they repeated their Hosaiiuas, always accompanying 
the shout with tlie waving of palm-branches, and setting them 
towards the altar as they went in procession I’oiind it. 

Every child who could hold a jialm-lirancb was expected to 
take part in the solemnity, just as did the childreii on the occa- 
sion of the triumphal cntiy. By degrees, the name of Hosanna 
w'as transfeiT(i(l to the palm-branches themselves, jis well as to 
the feast, the last day Ixnng called the Great Hosanna. 

The reader will now see the iinportancc^ of this carrying of 
palni-bTanches, accompanied with Hosannas, and that those who 
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used them in lioiiour of Him whom they followcid into Jerusalem 
had no idea that He was aeling any lowly part. 

iXgaiii, the action of the disciples in [cutting tlieir mantles on 
the Ass. and setting their blaster upon tlieni, was one that 
signified their acknowledgment of Him as th(‘ir Ihince; and 
the same idea was typified by the laying of the clothes upon 
the road, together with the palm-lminches. Compare also the 
passage in 2 Kings ix. I.*i. When Klisha sent the young prophet 
to call Jehii from among the council, and to anoint liiin King of 
isra(^l, th(». act of anointing was ])erfornied in a private chamber. 
Jehu, scarc(‘ly realizing the iinpjrt of the act, seemed to think 
it a trick playi.*d upon him by some of his companions, the com- 
manding olhirmvs of the army. When, however, they heard his 
account of the interview with the pro[)het, they at once accei)ted 
him as tladr king, and, as token thereof, “ they hasted, and took 
every man his garment, and put it under him at the top of the 
stairs, and hh‘w with trumpets, saying, Jehu is king.” 

White Ass(*s were selected for persons of high rank, especially 
for those who exercised the office of judges. See Judges v. 10 : 
“ Speak, yij that ride on white asses, ye that sit in judgment, and 
walk by the way.” Such Asses are still in use for similar pur- 
pose's, and an^ bred expr(?ssly for the use of persons of rank. 
"I’liey are larger, and are tlioiiglit to be swifter, than the ordinary 
bleeds; but they are by no means hardy animals, and are said 
to be unsnitablc for ])laccs near the sea-coast. 

r>oth sexes used the Ass fiw riding, as they do now in the 
East. S('e for example Jiulges i. 14, where we find that 
Acbsali, the daughter of (/aleh, rode on aii Ass when she went 
to ask ln)v father to give her some springs of water, in addition 
to the land wliic^li he had previously given her as a dowry. 
Later in the Scriptural history we read that Abigail, the wife of 
the wealthy churl Xabal, rode to meet David on an Ass, when 
slui went to deprecate his anger against her husband (1 Sam. 
XXV. 2)>). And, still later, the woman of Shiinein, who acted so 
hospitably towards Elisha, rode on an Ass to meet him when her 
child had died from sunstroke in the field (see 2 Kings iv. 24). 

Now all these women were of high rank, and certainly neither 
of tliem wouhl liave considerc'd tliat riding on an Ass was an act 
of humility. We will cite them in succession, and begin with 
Achsah. She was the daughter of one of the most illustrious of 
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the Esraclites, a man of wliom we read as being almost the equal 
of Joshua, one of the illustrious two who were ineluded in the 
special exemption from the punishiuent of rebi'llion. Moreover, 
Caleb was a man of emu’inous territorial jiossessions, as we iind 
from several pas.sages in the Ohl Testament; a man who was 
able to give to liis ilaughter not only a large amount of land as 
a dowry, but also the wells or springs which inulliplied its 
value tenfold. 

Xext we come to the case of Abigail, the wife of Xabal, who 
himself belonged to tlio family of Caleb, and probably owed liis 
wealtli simply to the accident of his birth. It is related of 
Xabal, that his “ po.ssessions were in (..'armel, and the man was 
very great, anil he had three thousand sheep, and a thousand 
goats.” Vet his wife, who undoubtedly ruled Jier household as 
a housewife should do, and who was thought worthy of becoming 
David's wife tifter the death of her cowardly husband, rode on 
an Ass when she went on a mission in which life and death Wf3re 
involved. 

And lastly, the woman of Shunem, who rode on an Ass to 
meet Elisha, engaged in a mission in which the life of her only 
child was involved, was a woman of great wealth (2 Kings iv. 8), 
who was able not only to receive the prophet, but to build a 
chamber, and furnish it for him. 

Xot to multiply examples, we see from these passages that 
the Ass of the East was held in comparatively high estimation, 
being used for the purposes of the saddle, just as would a high- 
bred horse among ourselves. 

Consequently, the Ass is really a different animal. In this 
country he is repressed, and seldom has an opportunity for dis- 
playing the intellectual powers which lie possesses, and which 
are of a much higher order than is generally imagined. It is 
rather remarkable, that when we wish to speak slightingly of 
intellect we liken the individual to an Ass or a goose, not 
knowing that we have selected just the quadruped and the bird 
wliicli are least worthy of such a ilistiiictioii. 

Putting aside the bird, as bidiig at present out of place, we 
shall find that the As.s is one of the cleverest of our domi'sticatcd 
animals. Wc are apt to speak of the horse with a sort of re- 
verence, and of the Ass with contemptuous pity, not knowing 
that, of the two animals, tlio Ass is by fiir the superior in i)oint 
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Take even one of our own toil-worn animals, turned out in a 
common to graze, and sec tlio ingenuity wliieli it displays M’lien 
pc?rsecuted by idle boys who generally frequent such places, 
and who try to ride every beast that is within their reach. It 
seems to divinejit once the object of the boy as lie steals u]) to 
it, and lu^ lake's a pleasure in baflling him just as he lixncies tliat 
ho lias succeeded in his attempt. 
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Should the Ass be kiiiJly treated, there is not an animal that 
proves more doeilo, or even ailt'eiionate. Sirii>ea ami kicks it 
resents, and sets itself distinctly against them ; and, being nothing 
but a slave, it follows the slavish jiriiu'ijdc of doing no work that 
it can possibly avoid. 

Now, in the East the Ass takes so much higher rank than 
our own animal, that its whole demeanour and gait are ditferent 
from those displayed by the generality of its brethren in England. 

Wliy, the very slavi* of slave's,’’ writt's Mr. Lowth, in his “Wan- 
derer in Arabia,” “the crushed and grief-stricken, is so no more 
ill Egyjit : the battered drudge has become' the willing servant. 
Ts that active little fellow, who, with race-horse coat and full 
Hanks, moves under his rieler with the light step and the? action 
of a pony — is he the same animal as that starved ami head- 
bowed c»bj('ct <»f th(» North, subject for all pity and cruelty, and 
clothed with rags and insult? 

“ Look at him now. On he gt»es, rapid and fre»*, with his 
small head well up, ami as gay as a crimson saddle and a bridle 
of light chains ami red leatln'i* (‘an make him. It was a glad- 
dening sight to see the unfortunate as a new animal in Egyi»t.” 

Hardy animal as is the Ass, it is m»t w(*ll adapted for toh'ranccj 
of cold, .and seems to degenerate' in size*, strength, sja'cil, and 
spirit in ja’oportion as the climate becomes coldei*. Wliether it 
might equal the liorse in its endurance c>f cold jirovideil that it 
were as carefully treated, is ]M*rlm]H a tlonhtful ])oint; but it is 
a well-known fact that thf^ liorse does not neec^s.sarily degeneral(^ 
hy moving towards a colder climate, though the Ass has always 
bt'eii found to do .so. 

There is, of course, a variety in the treat imnit which the Ass 
ri'ceives even in the East. Signor l*a*.r«)tti, whose work on the. 
customs and traditions of Pale.stine has alre.'idy been mentioned, 
writes in very glowing terms of tin* animal. He states tliat he. 
formed a vi'iy high opinion of the Ass whih? he was in Egypt, 
not only from its spirited aspect and its sjieed, hut because it 
was (unployed i^ven by tlie Vicei-oy and the gn?at (’ourt oHici'rs, 
who may be said to use Asses of more or h'ss inti'll igmice for 
every occasion. He even goes so far as to say that, if all the 
Asses were taken away from Egyiit, not a man would bi? hd't. 

The same traveller gives .an admirable summary of llie clia- 
racter of the Ass, as it exists in Egypt and ralestinc. “ What, 
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llieii, ar(} tlie cliaractmsiics of tlio ass if Miicli tlio same as tliuse 
which adorn it in other parts of the Hast — nanI(^ly, it is useful for 
ridinjf and for carryin*' burdens; it is sensible of kindness, and 
sliows ^n-atitude ; it is very steady, and is larger, stronger, and 
more tractable than its European congener; its ])ace is easy 
ami pleasant ; and it will slirink from no lalioiir, if only ils })uor 
daily feed of straw and barh;y is fairly given. 

“ If well and lib<*rally sui)plied, it is caj)al)le of any enterjm’se, 
anti wears fin alteretl and dignified mien, apj)arently forgetful of 
its extractitju, exc(*.pt when undeservedly beaten by its masters, 
who, however, aie not so much to be blamed, because, having 
learned to live among sticks, thongs, and rods, they follow the 
same system of educatit)n with their jjiiserable dejamdants. 

“ The wealthy feed him well, deck him with fine harness and ■ 
silver trajipings, and cover him, when his work is done, with 
rich Tersian carpets. The poor do the l)est they can for him, 
steal for his lunadil, give him a corner at their Jireside, and in 
cold weather sleep with him for more warmth. In Palestine, all 
the rich men, whether monarehs or chiefs of villages, ])Ossess 
a number of asses, kee])ing them with their Hocks, like the 
]>atriarchs of old. No one can travel in that ct)untrv, and observe 
how the ass is employisl for all ]anposes, without being struck 
with the exactness with which the Arabs retain the Hebrew 
eustoms.’’ 

The result of this treatment, is, that the Eastern Ass is an 
enduring and tolerably swift animal, vying witli the camel itself 
in its powers of long-eontinned travel, its usual ])a(*e being a 
sort of (*asy canter. On rough ground, or iij) an ascent, it is said 
(‘Veil to gain on tin* horse, probably because ils little sliar]> hoofs 
give it a iirm footing where, the larger hoot' of the horse is liable 
to slij). 

The familiar term “saddling the Ass” recjuires some little 
explanation. 

The. saddle is not in the least like the article which we know 
by that nannv, but is very laigi* and comi>linati‘d in structure. 
Over the auimars hack is first s])read a cloth, made of thick 
woollen stiiif, and folded several time's. Tlio saddle itself is a 
veiy thick pad of straw, covered with carpet, and Hat at the top, 
instead of being rounde'd as is the ease with our sadellcs. Tlie 
pommel is very high, and when the rider is seMited on it, he is 
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perched high above the hack of the animal. Over the saddle is 
thrown a cloth or carpi*t, always of bright colours, ami varying 
in costliness of material and t)rnament aeeonling to the wealth 
of the pj)ssess«)r. It is mostly edged with a fringe, ami tassels. 

The bridle is d(*corat(‘d, likt» that of the horse, with bells, 
embroidery, tas^^ids, shells, ami otlua* ornami*nt.s. An (*xain]>le 
of the headstall worn by an Ass belonging to a wealthy man 
may be setm in the illustration. 

A:' \v(‘ may se(» from 2 Kings iv. 2d. the Ass was generally 
guided by a driver win* ran behind it. Just as is the custom with 
the hired Asses in this country. Owing 1(» the unchanging 
character of the Kast, there is no douht that: the “ ri»l(»rs on 
asse.s of the Seripture.s rode* exactly after the mode whieh is 
adopted at the present day. What that mode is, we may learn 
from Hr. Bayard Taylors amusing and vivid deseri]»lion of a 
rule through the streets of Cairo : — 

“To sec Cairo thoroughly, one must tirst accustom himself to 
the ways of those long-oared eahs, without the use. of which I 
would advise no one to trust himself in the bazaars. Donkey- 
riding is universal, and no one thinks of going hoyond the Frank 
qiiart(‘rs on foot. If lie does, lie must submit to be followed by 
not less tlian six donkeys with tlieir driv(;rs. A frituid of mine 
wlio was attended by .smdi a cjivahjade for two hours, was obliged 
to yield at last, and made no second attempt. When we first 
appeared in the gateway of an hotel, ecpiijiped for an excursion, 
the rush of men and animals was .so gr(‘at that we were forced 
to rotroat until our servant ami the jiorter whipped us a path 
tlirough the yelling and braying mob. After one or two trials 
I found an intelligent Arab boy named Kish, wlio for five 
pia.stres a clay furnisli(!d strong and ambitions donkeys, which 
he kept ready at tlie door from morning till night. "J'hc other 
drivers respected Kish’s jirivilege, ami Ii(*nceforth I Jiad no 
trouble. 

“ The donkeys are so small that my fer?t nearly touched the 
ground, but tliere is no end to their strength and emiurance. 
Their gait, whe.tlier in ])aee or in gallop, is so easy and light 
that fatigue is impossibl(». The drivers take great jiride in 
having high-cii diioned red saddles, and in Iianging bits of 
jingling brass to the hridl(*s. They keep their donkeys close 
shorn, and frequently beautify them by painting them various 
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colours. The aniiuul I rode had legs barred like a zebra's, 
and my friend's rejoiced in purple flanks and a yellow belly. Tlio 
drivers ran behind them with a short stick, punching them from 
time to time, or giving them a sharp pinch on the rump. Veiy 
few of them own their donkeys, and I understood their perti- 
nacity when I learned that they frequently received a beating 
on returning home empty-handed. 

“ The passage of the bazaars seems at first quite as hazardous 
on donkey-back as on foot; but it is the difference betweell 
knocking somebody down and being knocked down yourself, 
and one certainly prefers the former alternative. There is no 
use in attempting to guide the donkey, for he won't be guided. 
The driver shouts behind, and you are dashed at full speed into 
a confusion of other donkeys, camels, horses, carts, water-carriers, 
and footmen. In vain you cry out * Be^$* (enough), * Piacco* 
and other desperate adjurations; the driver's only reply is: ‘Let 
the bridle hang loose 1 ' You dodge your head under a camel-load 
of planks ; your leg brushes the wheel of a dust-cart ; you strike 
a fat Turk plump in the back ; you miraculously escape up- 
setting a fruit-stand ; you scatter a company of spectral, white- 
masked women ; and at last reach some more quiet street, with 
the sensations of a man who has stormed a battery. 

“ At first this sort of riding made me very nervous, but pre- 
sently I let the donkey go his own way, and took a curious 
interest in seeing how near a chance I ran of striking or being 
struck. Sometimes there seemed no hope of avoiding a violent 
collision ; but, by a series of the most remarkable dodges, he 
generally carried you through in safety. The cries of the driver 
running behind gave me no little amusement. ‘The hawadji 
comes ! Take care on the right hand 1 Take care on the left 
hand ! 0 man, take care ! 0 maiden, take care ! O boy, get out of 
the way ! The hawadji comes ! ' Kish had strong lungs, and his 
donkey would let nothing pass him; and so wherever we went we 
contributed our full share to the universal noise and confusion.” 

This description explains several allusions wdiich are made 
in the Scriptures to treading down the enemies in the streets, 
and to the chariots raging and jostling against each other in 
the ways. 

The Ass was used in the olden time for carrying burdens, as 
it is at present, and, in all probability, carried them in the samo 

T 
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way. Sacks and biiiidlos aiv tied Jinidy to llio i)ack-saddIo ; but 
poles, i>lanks, and objeels of similar sliaju; are lied in a sl(»piii«^ 
direelioii ou the siile of the saddle, the longer ends trailing on 
the pound, and llie sliorter projecting at eitlier sitle of tlie 
aniniaVs lu'ad. 'J'lie Xortli American Iiulians carry the poles of 
their huts, or wii^^wanis, in precisely the same way, tyin^ them 
on either side of their horses, and making them into rude sledges, 
imon which are fastened the skins that form the walls of their 
mits. The same system of carriage is also found among the 
Ks<[uimaux, and the hunters (»f the extrtuiie Xorth, who harness 
their dogs in precisely the same manner. The Ass, thus huhm, 
becomes a very unpleasant passenger through the narrow and 
crowded streets of an Oriental city; and many an unwary tra- 
veller has buind reason to remember the de.scrii>tion of Issaehar 
as tlie strong Ass between tw(» burdens. 

The Ass was also used for agriculture, and was employed in 
the idough, as we find from many passages. See for example, 
“ lUossed are ye that sow lieside all waters, that send forth thither 
the feet of the ox and the ass” (Isa. xxxii. 20). Sowing beside 
the waters is a custom that still i»revails in alt hot countri(‘S, 
the margins of rivers being tilled, while outside this cultivated 
belt there is nothing but desert ground. 

The ox and the Ass were used in the first place for irrigation, 
turning the iiiuchinos by which water was lifted from the river, 
and poured into the trenches wliieJi coiiv(*yeil it to all parts ol* 
the tilled land. If, as is nearly certain, the rude machinery of 
the Hast is at the jiresent day identical with thosii which were 
used in the old Scriptural limes, tliey were yoked to the machine 
ill rather tin ingenious manner. The machine cojisists of an 
upright pivot, and to it is attached the horizontal pole to wliich 
the ox or Ass is liarncsse.d. A machine exactly similar in prin- 
ciple may be seen in almost any brick-field in England ; but tlw 
ingenious part of tlie Eastern water-machine is the mode in 
which the animal is made to Ijclicve that it is being driven by 
its keeper, whereas the man in (question might Ije at a distance, 
or fast asleep. 

Tlio animal is first blindfolded, and then yoked to tlie end of the 
liorizontal l>ar. Eixed to the xjivot, and rather in front of the bar, 
is one end of a slight and elastic strip of wood. The projecting 
end, being drawn forward and ti(id to the bridle of the animal, 



k(3cps up a continual pull, and makes the blinded animal lajlieve 
that it is l)ein,L( drawn forward by the hand of a driver. Some 
ingenious but lazy attendants have even invented a sort of self- 
acting whip, i.e, a stick which is lifted and allowed to faP 
on the aniniars back by the action of tli (3 wheel once Q\ovy 
round. 

The field lieing properly supplied with water, the Ass is used 
for ploughing it. It is worthy of imuitioii that at the present 
day the jirohibition against yoking an ox and an Ass together is 
often disregard(‘d. The practice, however, is not a judicious one, 
as the slow and heavy ox does not act well with the lighter and 
more actives animal, and, moreover, is a])t to butt at its com- 
panion with its horns in order to stimulate it to do more than its 
fair jiroportion of the wmk. 

That the Ass was put to a similar us(i in turning the large 
millstones may 1)0 seen from Matt, xviii. (>. lii the Authorized 
Version, the passage is rendered thus : “ Ihit whoso shall offend 
oiKi of these little oiu's which beliiwe in Me, it were better for 
him that a millstone Avere hanged about his neck, and that he 
were drowned in the depth of the sea.” 

Now if we turn to tlie (Jreek Testament we find that the 
passage reads rather dilVerently, a force hciiig giving to it wliich 
it do(*s not possess in tlu3 translation : “ l>ut whosoever shall 
si andalize [/.r. he a stumbling-block to] one of those little ones 
that believe in Mo, it w(*re hidter for liim that an ass's millstone 
were hung about his neck, Jind he Avore sunk in the depth, of the 
soa.” The chief force of this saying lies in the word Avhicli is 
omitted in our traiislatitm. Our l^onl specially selected the 
Ass’s millstone on account of its size and Aveiglit, in eontradis- 
tinction to the ordinary millstone, Avhicli Avas turned haekwards 
and forwards l)y the hands of Avomen. 

There is a custom noAV in ralestine A\diich probably existed 
ill the days of the Scriptures, though 1 liaA'O not been able to find 
any reference to it. AVliencAxu* an Ass is disobedient and strays 
from its master, the man Avho captures the trespasser on his 
grounds elii)S a piece out of its ear before he returns it to its 
owner. Each time that the animal is caught on forbidden 
grounds it riiceives a fresh clip of the ear. I>y looking at 
the ears of an Ass, therefore, any one can tell Avlietlier it has 
ever been a straggler ; and if so, he kiiOAVS the number of times 
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that it has stmved, by merely eouiiliiig the eli[»-imiiks wliieli 
always begin at tlie tip of the ear, and extend along tlu^ cHlgcs. 
Any Ass, no matter how handsome it may be, that has many of 
those clips, is always rtjected by oxperitMieed travellers, as it is 
sure to be a dull as well as a disohedieiit hea^t. 

Signor Tierotti remarks that if the tnvni'rs of the Asses were 
treated similarly for similar olfeiiees, the givab'r nnmlK'r would 
be marked as soon as they lu'gin to walk, ami uf the avlults there, 
wonlil he seareely one who had any ear on his In-ail. 

The Ass ht‘ing so universally iist-fiil. we necjl m»t be su?[)ris(Ml 
at the proiniiienc’e wiiieh it takes in tia* Seriphiral narrative*, and 
the frequency wjth wliieli its nann* tu-eurs. The wealiliy person- 
ages of the nldell lime Sfemril to have l•ste^*llll■ll tiie Ass as 
highly as the camel, the ox, the shr-ep, <»r the gnat. Abraham, 
for example, is dt*seribetl as being a. rii‘h man, and pnssc'^sing 
“sheep, and oxen, and he-assos, and men-servants, ami maiib 
servants, and sho-assos, and camels ’*(( h*n. xii. 111). In a sneeeed- 
ing chapter (xxx. -bV) the i>rosperity of Jai.'ol) is mentioned in 
almost exactly the same terms. 

So, before Jolfs trials eaiiio npon liini, “his substance was 
seven thousand sheep, and tliree thmisand eaiuels, and live 
hundred yoke of oxen [/.c. 1,000], ami five Immlred she-asses, 
and a very great lamsclinM ; so that this num was tlu* greatest 
of all the men of the east” Job i. .*b. Ami afti-r his trials, when 
his wenltli was rrvston-d to him twofuhl, tin* 1 Imu'i.iml she-asses 
are mentioned as proniimaitlv as the Ihonsa.ml y(»ko of omu. 

That the care of the Asses was an hnijourablM ]M»st wi* h'arii 
from .several ]»a>sag»*s. "I'alo* Ini cxaiiqile (o'li.xxwi. - I- : “ And 
tliese are the cliildnai of Ziho-m ; hoih Ajah, and Aiiali : this 
was that Anah that fonml the mnles in lln^ wihle]-m‘ss, as lie fetl 
the asses of Zibcoii his fatlim-.” The charge of the A-^scs 
was, as the reader mnst. sc<*, a ])ost of sullicient honour and im- 
portance to h(; IrustiMi to the .«on of tin; owner. A similar case 
is recorded in ilu^ well-known instance of Saul, whose father 
had lost his herd of Asse.s, and who at once sent liis son upon 
the important mission of recovering tlH*m. Ami it was during 
the fulfilment of this mi.ssion that he was anointed the first 
king of Israel. 

Later in the sacred history wo find that when David consoli- 
dated Iiis power, and organized the affairs of Iiis new kingdom, 
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lie divided the people in geiieml, the army, the land, the pro- 
duce, and the cattle, into departments, and appointed over each 
department some eminent man whose name is carefully given. 
After mentioning that the pcojde and the army were divided 
into “courses,” and tliat certain officers Avere set over each 
course, tlie sacred historian jiroceeds to state that one officer 
Avas appointed as ovei’seor of the treasury, another of the 
granaiies, another of the ikdd-lahourers, anotlicr OA’er the Aune- 
yards, and so fortli. lie then mentions that even the cattle 
Avere divided into their several departments, tlic care of the 
hill-cattle being given to one man, and of the cattle of the 
plain to anotlier, of the camels to a third, and of the Asses to 
a fourth. 

It is scareedy necessary to mention that the flesh of the Ass 
AA’as forbidden to tlie Jews, because the animal neither chewed 
the cud nor divid(‘d the hoof. JIow repulsive to them must 
haA’o been the flesh (»f the Ass Ave may infer from tlio terrible 
descriplioii of tlu» siege of Samaria by lieiiliadad. The sacred 
historian ilcscriljcs Avith painful lidelity the horrors of the 
siege, and of the dreadful exiremity to Avhicli the people Avere 
reduced. No circumslaiice could be more terrible than the 
quarrel between the two mothers, who liad mutually agreed to 
kill and eat their children, and yet on a par Avith that dread- 
ful statement is mentioned the fact that even the flesh of the 
Ass Avas eaten, and that an Ass’s head cost eighty pieces of 
silver. 

AYhether the milk of the she Ass Averc used or not is rather 
a doubtful ]ioiut, but, in all ]>robability, the milk Avas considered 
as hiAvful food, though the flesh might not be eaten. 

As to tlu* legends resju’cting the Ass, they are innumerable, 
and 1 shall only mention one or two of them. 

The first is an old Ihibbinical legend respecting the Flood and 
the admission of the creatures into the ark. It appears that no 
being could (‘liter the ark unless specially invited to do so by 
Noah. Noav Avhen the Hood came, and oATrAvhclmed the AA'orld, 
the dcA'il, AA'ho Avas at that time wandering upon the earth, saw 
that ho AA-as about to be cut off from contact from mankind, and 
that his dominion Avonld be for e\"er gone. Tlie ark being at 
last completed, and tlu^. beasts callc?d to enter it in their proper 
order, the turn of the Ass came in clue course. 
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Uiit'ortunatoly lor the weltare ol’ niaiikiiul, the Ass was taken 
with a fit of obstinai'v, and ndusiul to enter tlie vesscd aeconlin*,^ 
to orders. Afti'r wasliny nuieli time over the obstinate animal, 
Xoah at last lost \K\tienee, ami strnek the Ass sharply, eryinj^ at 
the same lime to it, “ Knter, thou devil Of course the invita- 
tion was at once aceepted, the devil entered the ark, and on tlui 
subsiding of the water issiu^d out to take his place in the newly 
begun world. 

SiN’oK the Cliristian era, many iMirious legends have sj)rnng 
u}) respecting the Ass. One of the most lamiliar of these 
legends refers to the black stripe along the spine and the cross- 
bar over the shoulder. This hlaek eross is really helii^vtul by 
many persons to have been given to the animal in conscqmmee 
of its connexion with our Lord. I need hardly tell the ivailm- 
that it is the nminant of the st rii)e.s wliich in the zebra cover 
the animal from head to foot, which in tlu^ (piagga cover the 
licail, body, and part of the limbs, and which in one species of 
Wild Ass are not seen at all in the adult animal. 

There is another Christian h*gmid respecting tlui Ass of Pale.s- 
tine, which is thought to owe its .sii])eriority in size, swir(n(‘ss, 
and streiigtli to tlie fact tliat it helped to warm the infant Saviour 
ill the manger, that it carried Him and His molher into Kgypt 
and back again, and that it was used by tin* Lord himself jind 
His disciples. Any one wlm ventures lo liint that the Ass of 
Palestine owes its sujjcriority over its Kiiroptstn bnither to the 
warmer climate, is tlionglit to h(^ a h(*retic by tin* ])ions but 
ignorant men who l)clieA’c and disseminate such legemls. 

Signor Pierotti tells a .story of a eertaiii Kiissian monk who 
happened to visit Palestine, and in tluj course of his travels 
found the leg-bone of an Ass, whieh he took hack with him and 
publiely exliibited as ]mrt of the identii^al animal on whieh Ihi; 
Virgin ilary and iiifiiiit Saviour nnle. (1 need scarcely iiientioii 
that there is no mention in the Scriiitnres of tlie fact that the 
Holy Family rode upon an Ass ; though such a mode, of trav(*l 
was certainly the f)ne which they would mlopt.) For some 
time, this deception drew for the iinpo.stor many gifts from the 
.superstitious but pious people, but the ailair at last reached 
the cars of his snjicriors, and he paid the doscirved penalty of 
his trickerv. 
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There an? !■(»«( )!•( led in the Scriptures two nunarkable eircuin- 
stances (*onuect(?d witli tlui Ass, wliieli, liownvr*r, need Imt a few 
words. Tli(i first is the journey of llalaam froiri Petlior to Jfoab, 
ill the course of which th(u*e occurred that singular incident of 
tluj Ass speaking in Iiunian language (sec Numb. xxii. 21, So). 
The second is the well- known episode in the story of Samson, 
where he is recorded as breaking the cords witli whicli his 
emunies had bound him, and killing a thousand Philistines with 
the fresh Jaw-bone of an Ass. 


THE AVITA) AS8. 


The A rod niid IVroo!' Son])tiiro- --Various aUusiuns to tin? AVild Ass — Its swiftness 
and wildness- The AVild Ass of Asia and Afriea - Knowledge of the animal 
displayed hy the saeved writers— I low the AVild Ass is hniite«| — Rxcellonec of 
its ilesh Sir I*. K. Porter’s iiitMMiiig wdth a AVild Ass— Origin of tim domestic 
Ass - The, Wild Asses of (Juito. 


Tiikue arc several passages of Scripture in which the Wild Ass 
is distinguislied from tlie domesticated animal, and in all of 
them there is some reference made to its swiftness, its intract- 
able nature, and love of freedom. 

Ill the Hebrew Scriptures there are two words which are 
given ill the AnthoriziMl Translation as Wild Ass, namely, Arod 
and P(»re, and it is rather remarkable that both words occur in 
the same passage. If the reader will refer to .Job xxxix. f), 
he Avill see the following passage : “ Who hath sent out the Avild 
ass (Pere) free ? or who hath loosed the hands of the wild ass 
(Arod) ?” Now’ there are only tw’o places in the Avhole Hebrew 
Scriptures in which the Avord Arod occurs, and there are many 
doubts Aiv^hethcr the word Arod is rightly translated. The first 
is that which has just been quoted, and the second occurs in 
Han. V. 21 " And lie Avas driA’en from the sons of men ; and 

his heart was made like the beasts, and his dw’elling w’as with 
the wild asses.” 
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The Jewish Bible translates the word differently in the two 
passages. That in Job it renders as follows: “Who hatli sent 
forth the wild ass free ? or who hath loosed the bands of the 
iintanied ? In the other passage, however, it follows the 
rend(‘ring of the Authorized Version, and gives the word as 
“ wild asse.s.” It is tlioiight by several seliolars that th(3 two 
words refer to two different speeies of Wild Ass. It may b(3 so, 
but as the ancient writers had the loosest possible ideas regard- 
ing distinction of spt'cies, and as, moreover, it is very doubtful 
wliother there be any real dislinetioii of species at all, wc may 
allow the subject to rest, merely remembering that the rendering 
of the Jewish Bible, “ tlni untamed,’' is a correct tran.slation 
of the word Arod, though the particular animal to which it is 
applied may be doubtful. 

We will now pass to the word about which there is no doubt 
whatever, namely, the Pore. This animal is clearly the species 
W’hicli is scientifically known as Asiuivs hemipjytfs. During the 
summer time it has a distinct red<lish tinge on the grey coat, 
w’bich disappears in the winter, and the cross streak is black. 
There arc several kinds of Wild Ass known to science, all of 
'which have difl'erent names. Some of our best zoologists, how- 
ever, have come to the conclusion that they all really belong to 
the same * species, cliflering only in slight points of structure 
which are insufficient to constitute separate species. 

The habits of the Wild Ass are tlie same, whether it be the 
Asiatic or the African animal, and a description of one will 
answer equally well for the other. It is an astonishingly swift 
animal, so that on the level ground even the best horse has 
scarcely a chance of overtaking it. It is exceedingly w^ary, its 
sight, hearing, and sense of scent being equally keen, so that to 
approach it by craft is a most difficult task. 

Like many other wild animals, it has a custom of ascending 
hills or rising grounds, and thence surveying the country, and 
even in the plains it will generally contrive to discover some 
earth-mound or heap of sand from which it may act as sentinel 
and give the alarm in case of danger. It is a gregarious animal, 
always assembling in herds, varying from two or three to several 
hundred in number, and has a habit of partial migration in 
search of green food, traversing large tracts of country in its 
passego. 
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It has a curiously intractable disposition, and, even when 
caj)tured very young, can scarcely ever be brought to bear a 
burden or draw a vehicle. Attempts have been often made to 
domesticate the young that have been born in captivity, but 
with very sliglit success, the wild nature of tlie animal con- 
stantly breaking out, even wdien it a])pears to have become 
moderately tractable. 

Althoiigli the AVild A.s.s does not seem to have liv'ed within the 
limits of the Holy Land, it was common enough in the sui> 
rounding country, and, from the frequent references made to it in 
Scriptures, was well known to the ancient Jews. AVe will now 
look at the various passages in whicli the AA'ild Ass is men- 
tioned, and bc^giii with the a])lendid description in Job xxxix. 
5-8: 

“ AVho hath sent out the wild ass fi*ee ? or who hath loosed 
the bands of the wild ass ? 

“ AVhose house I have made the wilderness, and the barren 
lands (or salt places) his dwellings. 

“ He scorneth the multitude of the city, neither regardeth he 
the crying of the driver. 

The range of the mountains is his pasture, and he searcheth 
after every green thing.” 

Here we have the animal described ■with the minuteness and 
truth of detail that can only be found in personal knowledge ; 
its love of freedom, its avoidance of mankind, and its migi'ation 
in search of pasture. Another allusion to the pasture-seeking 
habits of the animal is to be found in chapt(?r vi. of the same 
book, verse 5 : “ Doth the wild ass bray when he hath grass ? ” or, 
according to the version of the Jewish Bible, “over tender 
grass ?” 

Tlie same author has several other allusions to the AAlld Ass. 
See, for exjimple, chap. xi. 12 : “ For vain man w'ould be wise, 
though man be born like a wdld ass's colt.” And in chap. xxiv. 5, 
in speaking of the wdeked and their doings, he uses the follow- 
ing metaphor : “ Behold, as wdld asses in the desert, go they 
forth to their work ; rising betimes for a prey : the wilderness 
yieldeth food for them and their children,” or for the young, 
as the passage may be more literally rendered. The same 
migratory habit is also mentioned by the prophet Joremiali 
(chap. xiv. 6) : “And the wdld asses did stand in the high places. 
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they smiffed up the u-iiul like drsiijoiis; their eyes did fail, 
because there was iie ^rass.” Tlu‘i*e is aiiothcM’ allusion lo it in 
Ilosea viii. 9 : For they are gone up tj) Assyria, a wild ass 
alone by himself.” 

Even in the earliest times of .Tewish liistory wii limi a n^fer- 
enee to the peculiar nature of this animal. In (len. xvi. 12 
it is prophesied of Tshmael, that “ In* will be a wild man ; 
his hand will against every man, ami every man’s hand 
against him ; and he shall dw(‘ll in the i)r»»<en(*e nf all his 
brethren.” Xow the real force of tliis passagt* is (piite missed 
in the Authorized V(*rsion, the correct rendering being given in 
the Jewish P.ible : “And he will bo a wild ass (IVre) among 
men ; his hand will be against all, ami the hand of all against 
him, and in the lace of all his brethren he shall dwell.” 

Allusion is made to the speed of the animal in Jer. ii. 24: 
“A wild ass used to the wil«lerne.ss, that snulfeth up th<* wiml 
at her pleasure ; in her occasion who can turn her away ? all 
they that seek her will not weary themselves; in her month 
they shall find her.” The fondne.ss of the Wild Ass for th(». 
desert is mentioned by the prophet Lsaiah. Foretelling the deso- 
lation that was to come upon the land, lie us(?8 these words : 
‘'Becau.se the palaces shall be forsaken, the multitmle of the 
city shall be left; the forts and towers shall be for dens (or 
cave.s) for ever, and a joy of wild asses, a pasture of ilocks.” 

Tho.se A'arious qualitie.s of .speed, warine.ss, and dread of man 
caiLse the animal to be exceedingly prized by hunters, who fiml 
their utmost skill taxed in approaching it. Men of the higliest 
rank give whole, days to the hunt of the Wild Ass, ami vie with 
eacli other for the honour of inllicting the fir.st wound on .so 
fleet an animal. With’ the exc(*ption of tin* J(!W.s, tlic inlia- 
bitants of the countries where tlio Wild Ass lives eat it.s ll<*sh, 
and consider it as the greatc.st dainty which can he found. 

A very vivid account^of the appearance of the animal in its 
wild state is given hy Sir E. Kerr Porter, who was allowed by 
a Wild Ass to approach within a moderate distance, the animal 
evidently seeing that he was not nne of tlie ])popIe to whom it 
was accustomed, and being curious enough to allow the stranger 
to approach him. 

“The sun was just rising over the summit of the c*a.ste.rn 
mountains, when my greyhonml started off in pursuit of an 
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aniiiial wliicli, niy Persians said, from the ^dinipso they liad of 
it, was an antol«)i)(;. I instantly put spurs to my liorse, and 
with my attcimlaiits gave chase. After an unndaxed gallop of 
thre(i miles, we came up with the dog, who was then within a 
short strclch of the crc?ature he pursued; and to my surprise, 
and at first vexation, T saw it to Ixi an 

“ Upon reileetion, iKjwev’cr, judging from its fleetness that it 
must 1)0 a wild one, a creature little known in Europe, but which 
tlie Persians prize ahov() all other animals as an object of chase, 
F determined to aiiproach as near to it as the very swift Arab I 
was on could carry me. lUit the single instant of checking my 
horse to (jonsider had given our game such a head of us that, 
nt)twith§tanding our speed, we could not recover our ground 
on liim. 

“I, however, ha[»pene(l to be considerably before my com- 
panions, w'hen, Jit a certain distance, the animal in its turn made 
a pause, and allowed me to a])proach within pistol-shot of him. 
He then darted off again with the quickness of thought, capering, 
kicking, and sporting in his flight, as if he were not blown in 
tiu* least, and tlie chase was his pastime. AVhen my followers 
of tlie country came uj), they regretted that I Imd not shot the 
creaiure when he was within my aim, telling me that his flesh 
is one of the greatest delicacies in Persia. 

“The prodigious swiftness and the peculiar manner in which 
he fled across the jdain coinciilecl exactly with the description 
that Xenophon gives of the same animal in Arabia. But above 
all, it reminded me of the striking portrait <lrawii by the author 
of the Book of Job. 1 was informed by the Mehiuuider, who 
had been in the ilesert when making a pilgrimage to the shrine 
of Ali, tliat the wdld ass of Irak Arabi differs in nothing from 
the one I had just seen. He had observed them often for a 
short time in the ])ossi*ssion of the Arabs, who told him the 
creature was perfectly iiutaiueable. 

** A fe^v (lays after this iliscussion, we saw another of these 
animals, and, pursuing it determinately, had tlie good fortune 
to kill it.” 

It lias beeq suggested by many zoologists that the W ihl Ass 
is the lu'ogenitor of tlie domesticated species. The origin of the 
domesticated animal, however, is so very ancient, that we have 
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no data Avliewoii even a tlii'ory can be built. It is true that tlie 
Wild and the Doniosticatod Ass are exactly similar in apponir- 
anco, and that an Amvt^hmipjm, or Wild Ass, looks so like an 
, Asiatic Aainiiii viilipii'is, or Domesticated Ass, that by the eye 
alone the hvo are liardlv distiiuiui.sliable from each other. Jhit 

I * 

with their appearance tlK> resemblance ends, the doiiu'stic animal 
being (juict, docile, and fond of man, ultile the wild animal is 
savage, intractable, and has an invincible repugnance to human 
beings. 

This diversity of sjurit in .similar forms is very curiou.s, and 
is strongly exenijilitiod by the .semi-wild Asses of Quito. They 
are the descendants of the animals that Avere imported by the 
Spaniards, and live in herds, just as do the horses. They com- 
bine the habits of the Wild Ass with the dis])osition of the tame 

animal. Thev are as swift of foot as the Wild Ass of Svria or 
% * 

Africa, and have the same habit of livipienting lofty situations, 
leaping about among rocks and ravines, Avliich .se(‘m only fitted 
for the wild goat, and into which no horse, can follow tla'in. 

Xominally, they are private property, but i»ractieally they 
may be taken by any one who choo.ses to ('a]»ture them. The 
lasso is employed for the purpo.se, and whe.n the animals are, 
caught they bite, and kick, and plunge, and behave exactly like 
their wild relations of the Old Worhl, giving thcfir captors inlinitn 
trouble in avoiding the teeth and hotds which thev wiehl so 
skilfully. Hut, as soon as a load has once been bound on the 
back of one of these furious creatures, the wild spirit dies 
out of it, the head droops, the gait becomes steady, and the 
animal behaves as if it had led a domc.sticated life all its days. 
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Aiu-iriit use of tin* ^^ulf‘s -Vju ious lirrcds of .Mule — Sii{»i»osod date of its introdiie- 
tioii into l\ilestiiie -- Mule-lin-ediii" forlddden to the Jews — The Mule as 
ii sii'ldh.'-aiiiiiiitl— Its use on oetaisioiis of state- -The king's Mule — Mules 
hnuiglit fr<»iii lliiliyloii after the eaptivity — Ohsliiiaey of flio Mule — Tlie Mule 
as a beast of biinh.'ii — Tlie “ Mule’s burden” of earth — Mules imported by the 
IMueiiieiaiis — Legends respeeting the Mule. 


TiiKiiK arc scvcvjil ivferoiicps to the Mulf. in the Holy Scrip- 
tures, but it is reiuarkable tliat the animal is not mentioned at 
all until the tinu'. of David, and that in the Xew Testament the 
name do(»s not occur (it all. 

'Flic orij^in of the Mule is unknown, but tliat the mixed breed 
biilween tlic horse and tlie ass has been employed in many 
countries from very ancient times is a familiar fact. It is a very 
straihifc cirmuiistance that the ollspring of these two animals 
should be, for sonic purposes, far superior to either of the 
parents, a well-bred ^liilc having the lightness, surefootedness, 
and hardy enduianeo of the ass, t«>gether with the increased size 
and muscular dcvelo]umMit of the horse. Thus it is peculiarly 
adapted either bir (lie saddle or for the conveyance of burdens 
over a rough or di'sert eoiinlrv. 

The .Muh's that are nu^st generally serviceable are bred from 
the iiial('. ass ami tlie mare, those uliicli have the horse as the 
father and the ass as the mother being small, and comparatively 
valueless. At tin* ])ri»sent day, !^^ules are largely employed in 
Sjiain and the Spanish dependencies, anil tliere are some breeds 
which are of very great size ami singular beauty, those of 
Andalusia being espeeially eidebratod. In the Andes, the Mule 
has actually superseded the llama as a boast of burden. 

Its appearance in the sacred narrative is quite sudden. In 
(Jen. xxxvi. 24, there is a passage which seems as if it referred 
to the Mule : “ This was that Anah that found the mules in the 
wildei ness.” Xoav the w-ord which is hero rendered as Mules is 
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“ Yoiniiii,” a word which is not found cls(?whcri? in the Hi^lu-ow 
Scriptures. The best Ilchraisls arc a^rccil tliat, M'lialcvcr in- 
terpretation may he put upon the wonl, it caniu)t possibly liave 
the sh^niticatioii that is here assij^ued to it. Some translate 
the word as “liot spriiicfs,” while the editors of the »I(*wish I’ible 








‘ A/o j/c nfit ns the horse n.ivl vi’iJr, v'hkh ho.cv )io niiifershiinfiinj/* — I*.s\i.m xx\ii. !». 


prefer to hjave it untranslated, thus signifyin;^ that they are not 
sati.sfi(i(I witli any rendering. 

The word wliieli is projierly translated as AFule is “IVtimI;” 
and the first ]>lace where it oeenrs is 2 Sam. xiii. 129. Alisalom 
had taken advantage of a shcu*p-shearing feast to kill his brother 
Amnon in' revenge for the insult offered to Tamar: “Ami the 
servants of Absalom did unto Amnon as Alisalom laid com- 
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inaiidud. Tliiiii nil the kiii^^’s sons Jii-os(3, and (*v(!ry man him 
up upon Ids mule, and lied.” It is ovid(;nt from tins passage 
that the Mule must have been in use for a (Mmsiderabh! time, 
as the sacred writer jinMitions, as a matter of course, that the 
kings sons had each his own riding mule. 

Farther on, chap, xviii. \} r(*cords the event which led to 
the death of Absalom by the hand of Joal). “And Absalom 
met the servants of David. And Ab.salom rode upon a mule, 
and the mule went under the thick l)oiighs of a great oak, and 
his head caught hold of the oak, and he was taken up hetweon 
the heaven and tlie earth ; and the mule that was under him 
W(jnt away.” 

We see by tln.'se passages that the JIule was held in such 
high estimation that it was used by the royal princes for the 
saddle, and laul indetid superseded the ass. In another ])assage 
w(* shall find that this ^lule was ridden by the king himself 
wlujii he travelled in state, and that to ride upon the king's 
Mule, was considered as equivalent to sitting upon the king's 
throne. See, I’ur example, 1 Kings i. in which there are several 
])assages illustrative of this curious fact. Sec first, ver. in 
which David gives to Zadok the priest, Xathan the prophet, 
and llenaiah the captain of the hosts, instruction.s for bringing 
his son Solomon to Dihon, and anointing him king in the stead 
of his fatlua- : “Take with you the servants of your lord, aiivl 
cause Solomon my son t(.» ride ujion mine own mule, and bring 
liim down to (.lihon.” 

Then, in ver. .‘hS, we are told that David's orders were obeyed, 
that Solomon was set on the king's ilule, was anointed by 
Zailok, and j)roclaimeil as king to the people. In ver. 44 wt» 
aw told bow Adonijah, who had attempted to usurp the throne, 
and was at the very time holding a coronation feast, heard the 
sound (d’ the trumpets and the shouting in honour of Solomon, 
and on impiiring was tohl that Solomon had been crowned king 
by Zadok, recognised by Nathan, aceepti‘d by llenaiali, and had 
ridden on the king’s iluh*. These tidings alarmed him, and 
caused him to flee for jn-otectioii to the altar. Now it is very 
remarkable that in each of these three passages the fact that 
Solomon rodu ui)oii the king’s iVIule is brought proiniiieiitly 
forward, and it was adduced to Adonijah as a proof that Solomon 
had been made the new king of Israel. 
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That the Mule should have become so iiuportant an animal 
seems most remarkable. In Levit. xix. ID there is an express 
injunction against the breeiling of Mules, and it is unlikely, 
therefore, that they were bred in Palestine. But, although the 
Jews were forbidden to breed Mules, they tividently thought 
that the prohibition did not extend to the use of those animals, 
and from the time of Davitl we find that they were very largely 
employi'd both for the saddle anil as beiusts of burden. In all 
]U’ubability, the Whiles were imported from Kgyjit and other 
<M)iintries, and tliat such importation was one of the moans for 
furnishing Palestine with these animals we learn from 1 Kings 
X. 24, 2”), in which the sacred writer enumerates the various 
tribute whicli was paid to Solomon : “All the earth sought to 
Solomon, to hear the wisdom which (lod had put in liis heart. 

“ And they 1 nought every man his present, vcsst‘ls of silver, 
and vessels of gold, and garments, and armour, and s])ices, 
horses, and mules, a rate year by year.’* The same fact is re- 
corded in 2 Chron. ix. 24. 

In the time of Isaiah the Mule was evidently in common use 
as a riding animal for persons of distinction. See chap. Ixvi. 20 ; 
“ And they shall bring all your brethren for an oifering unto the 
Lord, out of all nations, upon horses, and in chariot.s, and in 
littens, and upon mule.s, and upon swift beasts, to My holy 
mountain Jerusalem.” Another allusion to th(3 Mule a.s one of 
the recognised domesticate<l animals is hmnd in Zech. xiv. 15 : 
“ So shall be the jdague of the hor.se, of the nude, of the camel, 
and of the ass, and of all the beasts that shall be in tbe.se, tents, 
as tliis jilague.” 

The valiu* of tliese animals may be inferrcMl from the anxiety 
of Ahab to preserve his Mules during the long dumght that had 
de.stroyed all the pasturage. “ Ahab .said unto Obadiah, Go into 
the land, unto all fountains of water, and unto all brooks : juir- 
adventure we may find gra.s.s to .save tlie Jiorses and mules alive, 
that we lo.se not all tlie luai-sts.” 

Now this Obadiah was a very great man. Ife was governor 
of the king’s palace, an ofiice which has been compared to that 
of onr Lord High Cliamberlain. He possessed such inllucnce 
that, although he was known to be a w'orshij)per of Jehovah, and 
to have saved a hundred prophets during Jezebel’s persecution, 
he retained his position, either because no one dared to inform 



sigaiiist liinijOr bocaiiso ho was loo ]>oworful to ho ultaoked. Yot 
to ()l.)5X(liali was assigiiod the joint ofiice of sookiri" for jjasturago 
for tli(3 JMiiles, ilie king liimself sharing tlie task with his 
cliamljorlain, tlius showing tli(3 exceeding value which must 
have hecn sot on these ajipanages of royal state. 

Their iiiiportance may lie gathered from a passage in the Look 
of Kzra, in wliieli, after enumerating with curious minuteness 
tlie iiuniber of tlie Jews who returned home frfmi their Baby- 
loiiisli captivity, the sacred chronicler proceeds to remark that 
“their horses were seven hundred thirty and six; their mules, 
two hundred forty and five ; their camels, four hundred thirty 
and five; tlioir asses, six thousand seven hundred and twenty’* 
(Ezra ii. 00, (J?). Tliere is a parallel passage in Neh. vii. 68, 69. 

Seeing that tlui ^Fiile was in such constant use as a riding 
animal, it is somewhat romarkahle that we never find in the 
Scri])ture any mention of the obstinate disposition which is 
lU’overbially associated with the animal. Tliere is only one 
passage whitJi can he thought even to hear upon such a subject, 
and that is the familiar sentence from Ps. xxxii. 9 : “ Be ye 
not as the horse, or as the muh*, which have no understanding : 
whose mouth must be held in with bit and bridle, lest they 
(Mime near unto thee ; ” and, as the reader will see, no particular 
olistinaey or fiowardness is attrihuted to the Miile whicli is not 
ascriluMl lo the horse also. 

Still, that the Mule was as obstinate and contentious an 
animal in Palestine as it is in Europe is evident from the fact 
that the Eastern mules of the iireseiit day are quite as trouble- 
some as their Eurojiean brethren. They are very apt to shy at 
anything, or nothing at all ; they hite fiercely, and every now and 
then they indulge in a violent kicking tit, ilinging ont their 
hotels with wonderful force and rapidity, and turning round and 
I’ound on their fore-feet so quickly that it is hardly possible to 
n]q)roach them. There is scarcely a traA’cllcr iu the Holy Land 
who has not some story to tell about the !Mule and its perverse 
disposition ; hut, as these, anecdotes have but very slight hearing 
on the subject of the Mule as mentioned in the Scriptures, they 
will not he given in these iniges. 

That the JMiilo was ein])Ioyeil as a beast of burden as well as 
for riding, we gather from several passages in the Old Testa- 
ment. See, for example, L Chvon. xii. 40 : “ Moreover they that 
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wolv nigli thoni, ovt'ii unto Issacliar aial Zolailnn and Xaphtali, 
brought Invad on assos, and on raniols, and on imdos, and on 
o.Non." Wi* liavi* also tlio wi‘Il-kno\vn i>as.sa; 4 [o in wliicli is nn'ordod 
tho roply of Xaaniaii to Klislia aftor lln* JatliT liatl i nri*d liini of 
Ids lo| n(^sy : “ And Xaanian saitl, Sliall llion* not tluMi, I pray tlau?, 
bo j^ivon to tliy stM’vant two nudos* bunion *»r oartli It. d(u*s 
n()t iiocossaiily follow lliai tw<» of X^aainan’s Mulos w(M‘c* t(t bo 
ladon u illi oartb, but tlio probability is, that Xaanian used tln^ 
torin ‘‘a ^tfiilo's bunion ” to oxpross a oortain ipiantity, just as 
we talk of a load '* of bay or oravol. 

As ^^u1os are animals of suoli valuo, wo may bH‘l some littlo 
surprise that they were employed as ]H*asts <)f bunion. It is 
possible, however, tliat a spoeial and eostly lui'ed of largo and 
haiulsonie Mules, like those of Andalusia, were n*sorved for 
tho saddle, and that the sniallm* and loss showy animals were 
einjiloyed in the carriage of burdens. 

rjohire parting entirely with the AIulo, it will bo well to 
examine the only nnnaiiiing passage in which tho animal is 
inontioiied. It o<'ciirs in K/ok. xxvii. 14 : “Tluwof tlu* hou.s(^ 
of Togarniah traded in thy fairs with liorsos and horsemen and 
mules.” The chapter in which this passages occurs is a sustained 
laiiK'ntation over Tyre, in Avhicli tho writtT first enumerabjs 
tJio wealth and greatness of the? city, and then bcwjiils its down- 
fall. beginning with the words, O Tyrus, thou liast said, I am 
of perfect beauty,” the propla-t proceeds to mention tho various 
details of its inagni licence, the number and beauty of its ships 
built with firs from Senir, having oars made of tho oaks of 
Ilasliaii, masts of the ce<lars of I.cbanon, bmidies of ivory, sails 
of “fine linen with bniiderecl wmk from Kgypt,” and coverings 
of pnrpl(3 and scarlet from tlio ish?s of Klishali. The. rowers 
were from Zidon and Arvad, while Tyi(‘ itsidf furnished their 
juhjts or steersmen. 

After a j)assing allu.sion to the niagnifieffiit army of Tyiv, tlio 
sa(m d writm- proecH*ils to mention the extent of tho niorehandis(» 
that was brought to this ([iieeii of anoient seaports: silver and 
other metals were from Tarshish, slave's and lirass from ^I(!sheeh, 
ivory and ebony from l)(Mlaii, jewellery and tine linen from 
Syria; wheat, lion ey, and oil from Jmlaja; wine and wliito wool 
from Damascus, and so forth. And, among all these riches, arc 
prominently mentioiK.'d the horses and Mules from Togarmali. 
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Now, it lins boon settled by ibc best bibliographers that the 
Togarmah of Ezekiel is Armenia, and so wc have the fact that 
the rhoeniciaiis supplied themselves with Mules and horses by 
importing tlumi from Armenia instead of breeding those animals 
themselves, just as Palestine imported its horses, and probably 
its Mules also, from Egypt. 

It is rather remarkable that the Arabs of Palestine very 
seldom lirecd the Slide for themselves, but, like the ancient Jews, 
import them from adjacent countries, mostly from the Lebanon 
district. Those from Cypnis are, however, much valued, as they 
are very strong, diligent, and steady, their pace being nearly 
(*(pial to that of the horse. Mules are seldom used for agricul- 
tural purposes, thougli they are extensively employed for riding 
and forcaiTying burdens, especially over rocky districts. 

Tlic Mul(^ is not without its legend. One of the oddest of 
these siecounts for its obstinacy and its incapacity for breeding. 

When the Holy Eamily was about to travel into Egypt, St. 
Josejdi chose a Mule to carry them. He was in the act of 
saddling the animal, when it kicked him after the fashion of 
Mules. Angry with it for such misconduct, St. Joseph sub- 
stituted an ass for the Mule, thus giving the former the honour 
of (umveying the family into Egypt, and laid a curse upon it 
that it should never have iiarents nor descendants of its own 
kind, and that it should be so disliked as never to be admitted 
into its master’s house, as is the case with the horse and other 
doiiK'sticated animals. This is one of the multiludinous legends 
which are told t(^ tivc crow'd.s of pilgrims who come aiimially to 
see tlie miraculous kindling of the holy fire, and to visit the 
tree on which »rudas hanged himself 
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SWINK. 


The Mosair prohibition of the pig— llatreil of Swine by Jews and Maboinetans 
— A strange nse of baeon —The proiligal son — Uesistain^e to tlie ])ersoention of 
Antioehus — Swine haled by the early Kgypfians — Snpposejl eoiim?xij)n between 
Swine and diseases of the skin-- Dest met imi of^ tlie henl of Swine - The 
loeality of the event diseovered — I'igs bred for the monasteries — The jewel of 
gold in a Swine’s snout — The wild boar of the woods, and the beast of thn 
reeds - -The damage wliieh it does to the vines — tboieral aeeoiint of the wihl 
boar of Palestine — Kxcelleiiee of its llesh. 

Many are the animals which are sjiecially mentioned in Ihe 
Mosaic law as nnfit for food, heside ihoso that come under ila* 
general head of being iinolonn b(?cans(^ tliey do not divide^, tin* 
hoof and chew the cud. Tliere is none, however, tliat excitt'd 
such abhorrence as the hog, or that was more nttiuly detest ed. 

It is utterly impossible for a European, especially one of the 
present day, to j^niii even an idea of tlie ntt(‘r horror and loath- 
ing with which the liog was regarded by th(3 tineient dews. 
Even at the j)rcsent clay, a zc-aloiis Jrw or ATahometan looks 
upon tlie liog, or anything that bcilongs In the hog, with an 
abhorrence too deep liir words. The oldc*r and stricter Jews felt 
.so deejdy on this subject, that they would nc;ver even mention 
the name of the hog, but always .substituted for the objectionable 
word the term “ the abomination.” 

Several reference's arc* made in the Sm-iptuivs to the exceeding 
disgust felt by the Jews towards the. Swine. The portion of 
the Jfosaic law ejn which a Jew' would ground his antipathy to 
the flesh of Swine is that passage whic*li oc^enrs in Lev. xi. 7 : 
“And thn swine, though he divide the hoof, and be cloven- 
footed, yet ho cliewetli not the end ; 1 k 3 is unclean to yon.” Ihit 
the very same paragrapli, of whicli this passage forms the ter- 
mination, treats of other unclean beasts, such as the coney (or 
hyrax) and the hare, neither of which animals are held in sncli 
abhorrence as the Swine. 
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Tliis enactment could not therefore have produced the .sin- 
gular feeling with which the Swine were regarded by the Jew.s, 
and in all probability the antipathy was of far greater antiquity 
than the time of Mo.ses. 

How hateful to the Jewish mind was the hog we may infer 
from many pas.sage.s, several of which occur in the Jlook of 
Isaiah. Sec, lor example, Ixv. 3, 4 : “ A people that pro- 
voketh me to anger continually to my face; that sacriHceth in 
gardens, and burnetii incense upon altars of brick ; 

“Which remain among the grave.s, and lodge in the monu- 
iiKuits, which eat swine^s flesh, and broth of abominable things 
is in their ves.scls.” lleie we liav(5 the* people heaping one 
al)omiiiation uj)on another — the sacriiice to idols in the gardens, 
the burning of incense upon a forbiddcui altar and with .strange 
lin?, the living among the tomb.s, where none but madmen and 
c*vil spirits wore siip]»o.sed to reside, and, as the culminating 
point of iniquity, eating Swine’s llo.sh, and drinking the broth 
in which it was boiled. 

In the next chajiter, ver.se 3, we have another reference to the 
Swine. Speaking of the wiekedne.ss of the people, and the 
uselessne.ss of their .sacrifices, the i)rophet proceeds to say : “ He 
that killeth an ox is as if he .slew a man ; he that sacrificeth a 
land), as if ho had cut off a dog's neck ; he that offereth an 
oblation, as if he olfered swine’s blood.” We see here how the 
prophet proceeds from one image to another: the murder of a 
man, the olfering of a dog instead of a lamb, and the pouring 
out of Swine’s blood ujkui the altar instead of wine — the last- 
mentiomal crime being cvhlently held as the worst of the three. 
Another reference to the Swine occurs in the same chapter, 
verse. 17 : “ They that sanctify themselves, and purify them- 
selves ill the gardens behind one tree in the midst, eating swine’s 
fle.sh, and the abomination, and the mouse, shall be consumed 
together, saith the J^ord.” 

Not only did the Jews refuse to eat the llosh of the hog, but 
they held in utter abomination everything that belonged to it, 
and would have thought themselves polluted had they been even 
touched with a hog’s bristle. Even at the present day tliis feel- 
ing has not diininished, and both by Jews and Mahometans the 
hog is held in utter abhorrence. 

Some recent travellers have made great use of this feeling. 
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Signor Pierotti, for exaniplo, (luring liis long sojourn in PjilcjstiiK?, 
found the llt*sh of tho hog extivnu*ly btuielicial to liiiii. “ I low 
often has the flesh of this animal sui)]K)rtiMl nu 3 ,(vsp(?eially during 
the earlier part of my stay in Palestine, before I had learned to 
like the mutton and tlie gemts* flesh! I give the preference to 
this meat beeause it has often saved me time by rendering a tire 
unneeessary, and freed me from importunate, dirty, and unsavoury 
guests, who used their hands for spiH)ns, knives, and forks. 

‘*A little piece of bacon laid imnspicuously u]m)ii the cloth 
tliat served me for a table was always my best fihmd. Without 
this talisman 1 should iievtu* have freed myself from unwelcome 
company, at least without breaking all the laws of hospitality 
by not inviting the idiiefs of my esc(»rt or the guides to share my 
meal; a thing neither pnnlent nor safe in the oi>eii country. 
Tlierefore, on the contrary, when thus provided I i»ressed them 
with the utmost (Earnestness to eat with me, but of course never 
succ(Eeded in persuading tluuii; and so dined in ])eace, keeping 
on good terms with them, although tlu\y did call mo b(‘hind my 
back a * dog of a Frank ' for eating pork. 

“ Picsides, I had then no fear of my stores failing, as I always 
took care to carry a stock large enough to supi)ly Uui real wants 
of my party. So a piece of bacEon was more service to me than 
a revolver, a rifle, or a sword; and I r(‘commend all travellers in 
Pah^stine to carry bacon rather than arms, for the latter are often 
stolen, the former i.s never.’’ 

Such being the feelings of the Jews, we may conceive the 
abject degradation to which the Prodigal Son of the* j>arable 
must have desiEcmled, when he was cf»mpelhHl to b(!(-onie a 
swiiKi-herd for a living, and would have he(fii glad even to liave 
eaten the very husks on uhicdi tln^ Swine fcnl. These husks, liy 
the way, W(?re evhleiitly the pods of the locust-tr(,'(E, or caroh, of 
which we shall have more to say in a future page. AVe have in 
(»ur language no words to cxpi‘(jss the depths of ignominy into 
wliich this young imin must Iiave fallen, nor can we conc(*ive 
any office which in our estimation would he so d(»grajliiig as 
would be that of swiii(3-herd to a Jew. 

How dcieply rooted was the abhorrence, of ilie Swine’s fl(‘sh 
we can see from a passage in 2 AlaccaUics, in wliicli is r(*hit(*d a 
series of insults offered to the religion of the d(nvs. ’I’Ik*. Icnnpb? 
at Jerusalem was to be called Mie Temple of Juj)iler Olympus, 
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uij(l tliat oil Goriziiii wus to l/o dadwntatl to Juiiiter, tlie dcjftuider 
«)l‘ si milkers. Tlio iiltai’S were diJiiloil by lurbiddon tilings, ainl tlio 
(lebibratioii of tlie Sabhath, or of any »Jo\visli ceremony, ^vns 
]>iinishable witli deatli. 

Sev(a(i iis wcaxj all tlu'sc allli(d,ions, tliere was one ^Adlicll the 
flews seem, from the stress laid iiiion it, to have felt more keenly 
than any other. This was the compulsory eating of Swine’s 
llesh, an act whiidi wiis so abhorrent to the Jews that in 
attempting to enforce it, Anliochus found that ho was foiled by 
the passiv'^c resistanei* ollered to him. The Jews had allowed 
their tcanjiles t<# be dedicated to the worship of heathen deities, 
they had snlanitt(Ml to thti dejirivation of their sacred rites, they 
had ev(*n consinitid to walk in ]jrocession on the Feast of 
llacchiis, carrying ivy like the rest of the worshippers in that 
iin)sl licientious festival. It might be tliought that any people 
who submit to such degradation would snller any similar in- 
dignity. lint even their forbearance ha<l ri'ached its limits, and 
nothing could intluce them to cat the flesh of Swine. 

Several exanii»les of the resistance ollered hy them arc re- 
corded in the book just inenlitined. FJeazav, for example, a man 
ninety years old, sternly refused to partake of the abominalde 
food. Some of the oilicnals, in compassiiui for Ids great ago, 
advised him to tak(‘ lawful meat with him and to exchange it for 
the. Swine’s flesh. This lu* refused to do, saying that his age 
was only a reason for juu'licular care on his ]»art, lest the young 
slmiild be led away by his exani]>h\ His persi*cntt)rs thou 
forced the meat into his iiu»uth, but he rejected it, and died 
under tlie lash. 

Anotlii‘.r example of similar, hut far greater heroism, is given 
by the same chronieler. A mother and her seven sons were 
urged with blows to oat tlie forhidih'u food, and refused to do 
so. Thinking that the mother would not he able to endure the 
sight of sons’ sulTerings, the ollieers took them in succession, 
and inllict(*d a stn-ies of liorrilJe tortures u])on them, beginning 
by (fitting olf tlnn'r tongues, hands, and feet, and ending hy 
roasting them while still alive. Tlu'ir mother, lar from counsel- 
ling her sons to yield, c*ve.n though they were bribed by promises 
of wealth and ^’ank, only encouraged them to persevere, and, 
when the last of her sons was dead, passi>d liersolf through the 
same fiery trial. 
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Even tuiioiig the ancioiit this to the 

Swino provailod, Ihoui^h there was a sort of rurhili caste amoiiiv 
them who hreil the animal and ate its llesh. 

This we learn iVoni lleri>ilolus Kiiti*rpe,” xlvii.): — “ The 
Egyptians consuler the pig to be an impure animal, and if 
therefore a man in passing near a pig should but ti)iich it with 
his clothes, he goes at once to the river ami plunges into it. In 
the next ]>laee, swine-herds, although they be native Egyptians^ 
are the only men who are not allowed to enter into any of their 
temples, neither M ill any man give his daughter in inarriage to 
one of them, nor take a wile from among them, but the swine- 
herds only marry among themselves. 

“ The Egyptians tlierelbre do not think it right to saerilice 
swine to any other ilcilies, but lt» the moon and I'aeehus they 
sacrifice them at the same time ; that is to say, at the same full 

moon, and then they eat the llesh This sacrifico of pigs to 

the moon is performed in the following manner. When tlie 
sacriticer lias killed the victims, lie puts the tip of the tail, the 
spleen, ami the caul together, covers them M'ith the fat found in 
the belly of the animal, and then consumes it Avith lire. The 
rest of the. flesh iliey eat during tlie i’ull moon in which 
they offer the sacrifices, but on no oth(‘r day M-ould any man 
ever taste it. The iioor among them, through want of money, 
make pigs out of dough; and, after baking them, offer them 
in sacrifice. 

“ On the eve of the festival of Tkcchus, every one slays a pig 
before his door, and then restores it to the SM'iiie-lierd that sold 
it, that he may carry it away. The rest of this festival to 
Bacchus, except as r(*gaids the xdgS the Egyptians ceflebrate 
much in the same manner as tlie Greeks do.” 

rt has been conjectured, and with i)lausibility, that the pig 
was prohibited by Moses on account of the unwholesomciicss ot* 
its flesh in a hot CQuntry, and that its almost universal re])udia- 
tion in such lands is a yjroof of its unfitness for food. In coun- 
tries where diseases of the skin are so common, and where tlie 
dreaded leyirosy still maintains its hold, tlie llesli of the jiig is 
thought, whether rightly or wrongly, to imjrease the tendency to 
such diseases, and on tliat account alone would be avoided. 

It has, however, been .shown that Iho flesh of Swine can be 
Imbitually consumed in liot e9iiiitiies M il bout producing any 
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evil results; iiiul, riioreover, that the prohibition of Moses was 
not confined to tlie Swine, but included many other animals 
wlioso flesh is used without scruple by those very persons who 
reject that of the ])ig. 

Knowing the doe]) hatred of the Jews towards this animal, 
wc may naturally wonder how we come to liear of herds of 
Swine kept in Jewish lam Is. 

Of this custom there is a tamiliar exam])le iji the herd of 
Swine that was drowned in the sea (.Matt. viii. 28 — :j4). It is 
an open <|UC.stion whether those who possessed the Swine were 
Jews of lax prijici[)les, who disregarded the Law for the sake 
of gain, or wliether they were (-Jentiles, wlio, of course, were not 
bourn.] by the Law. The former seems the likelier interpretation, 
the destruction of the Swine being a fitting punishment for their 
owners. It must be here remarked, that our Lord did not, as is 
often said, destroy the Swine, neither did He send the devils into 
them, so that the death of these animals cannot be reckoned as 
one of the divine miracles. KjtH*ting the evil spirits from the 
maniacs was an exercise of His divine authority; the destruction 
of the Swine was a manifestation of diabolical anger, permitted, 
but not dictated. 

The scene! of so remarkable an event is nalurallv of mx-at 
interest, especially as the statements of the Evangelists who 
mention it do not ])recist?ly agree. This subject is so well treated 
by Mr. Tristram in his “Land of Israel,' that it must be given 
ill his own words : — 

“ The fielil of tlie tombs at Cladara ])resents a vivid illus- 
tration of the circumstances connected with the healing of the 
demoniac in the country of the (ladarenes, or Oergesenes. With 
one exc(*ption, all the concomitant events of the miracle are 
exactly illustrated. We liave beyond the city the field of tombs, 
these tombs suited for the refuge of demoniac outcasts, occiipieil 
as dwellings to the present day. We have a ])lain suited for the 
feeding of swine, with its roots and acorns, and we have a stee]> 
place liard by, of sevenil liundred feet high, Kprjfivov, But then, 
it does not run down to the sea, but to the little river. This 
objection is, I think, fatal to the identification of Um Keis with 
the scene of the miracle. 

“ St. Mark (v. 2) tells us that our liOrd was met immediateb/ 
on His coming out of the ship. This place is three and a half 
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hours distant from its shoros. It is iiniKUlaut also to ohsoiTO 
that St. Jlatthew (viii. 28) roads not Chidaivnos, hut Gorgeseiius, 
and St. Luke states that the cuast of the (ladarenes was over 
against Galilee (viii. 2()). I shi»iild feel therenpoii disposed fully 
to endorse the suggestion of ]>r. 'riaanscm, that ISl. ^lattliew, 
writing for those intiinately aeqnaintcnl with the topograpliy of 
the eountry in detail, names the obseiirii and e.xaet locality, 
Iroyifni ; while SS. !Mark and Luke, writing for those at a dis- 
tance, simply names the eountry i»f (oulara, as being a place of 
importance, and the acknowledged capital of tlu! district. Tin’s 
is borne out by the statement of Josephus (‘J>ell. fFiid.’ 1, 
viii. So). 

“ Dr. Thomson visited, at the moutli of the AVady Semakh, 
directly opposite (Jeniu'sarct, sonu; ruins calleil by his guide 
Kvrjt, or (iirjA, which lie identifies with the Gingesa of St. 
Matthew. The discovery is most interesting and important. 
I visited the place myself from a boat, and observed the remains 
of a valley and a khan ; but, un fortunately, I was not aware at 
the time of the intere.st attaching to the plae<‘, and did not 
ascertain, or at least u<»te down, thi* name given to it hy my 
boatmen. 

“ Tile statement ul‘ (drigcii o.xactly bears out tin* discovery of 
Dr. Thomson. After stating that Gadara was not tin* sc(*ne lA' 
the miraede, for then^ was tliem-i? no sleep j>lai:e into the sea, he 
states that G(*rge.sa is an ancient city on the shores of tla^ lake, 
ly which is a .steep place whieh runs down to it. In one 
important partieular niy nieiinuy corroborates the statement of 
J)r. Thuni.son, viz. that while there is here no precipice running 
sheer to the shore, hut a narrow belt of land, the clilf behind is 
.steep, and the .se‘a so narrow, that a lieiil of swiiu^ rnsliing 
frantically down, must certainly have been overwhelmed in the 
sea before they could recover tbeni.selves. • 

“ AVliile the tomijs at Gadara are peculiarly inter(»sting ami 
remarkable, yet the whole region is .so ]»f M fora<(*d e vi ay where by 
rack-chambers of the dead that we may be ([uiti; certain that a 
home for the diiinoniac will not be wanting wliatever locality Ik? 
assigned for the ev(;nt.s recorded by the Kvang(?li.sts.” 

Although that part of the country is well suileil for feeding 
Swine, the animals are no longia* kept. In tli(! iirsl jJace, there 
is a great want of spirit in mailers of coinnierce; and in the 
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second, the country is so unsettled that the inercliants would 
])i*obal)]y he robbed. The woods, moreover, furnisli nciwadays 
but a scanty sui)])ly of acorns, and those are eaten Ijy the Arabs 
instead of bciii" given to ])igs. 

Tliese animals are at tlie pn^sent day niucli neglected, because 
the Malioiiietans and Jevs may not eat the flesh, and tlie 
Christians, as a rule, abstain from it, so that they may not hurt 
the feelings of their neighbours. Pigs are however reared in the 
various monasteries, and by the Arabs attached to them ; the 
former eating tlic hog, and the latter only l)reeding it for sale. 
Signor Pierotti states that the pigs become as part of tlie family, 
who live and grow fat together with tlicni. Though, he remarks, 
they are not so intelligent as those that listened to St. Anthony 
l)reaching in the Thebaid, they play with the children, under- 
stand tlie language of their masters, and do not disdain to play 
with the finvLs, dogs, cats, assiis, and horses, and are much more 
nimble than their European brethren, although they are smaller 
in size and not so spirited. 

Although the pig was so detested by the Jews, they were 
evidently well acquainted with it. St. Peter, for example, in 
his Second Epistle, cliaj). ii. 22, i*efers to the habit of wallowing 
in the mire, a custom M*hieh is common to all the pacliyder- 
Mwtous animals, which, in spite of their thick hide, arc very 
sensitive to the attacks of Hies, and cover themselves with mud 
ill order to defend themselves against their tiny but dreaded 
enoinies. 

In coimexioii with the Swine, there is a jiassage in th(» 
Troverhs which requires a slight comment. It occurs in chap, 
xi. 22 ; “ As a jewel (or pendant) of gold in a swine’s snout, so is a 
lair woman which is without discretion.” The sacred writer refers 
here to the custom adopted hy Oriental women of wearing a ring 
*in the nostril — a custom which has existed to the present day, 
and is familiar to all those who have travelled in the East. The 
plan xvhicli is generally adopted is that of boring a hole through 
the nostril, passing a ring through it, and, wdion the w^ound has 
healed, hanging various jewels and other ornaments upon the 
ring, so as to constitute the “ pendant of gidd ” mentioned in 
the piTiverh. 

The image iisnd hy onr Lord of casting pearls before Swine 
needs no explanation. 
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AVk now come to the wild atiiiiuil. There is only one pjissajje 
in the Scriptures in, wliich the Wild lio.vu is definitely luen- 
tioned, and another in wliicli a reference is made to it in a 
paraphrase. 

The former of those is the well-known verse of the Psalms : 
“ Why hast tliou broken down her hedges, so that all they Avhieh 
pass by the way do pluck her ? 

“ The boar out of the wood doth waste it, and the wild beast 
of the held doth devour it** (Ps. lx.v.v. 12, l.'i). Tlic second 
passage is to be found in Ps. Ixviii. oi). In the Authorized 
Version it is tlnis rendered : "llebuke the company of spearmen, 
the multitude of bulls, with the calves of the people.” If the 
reader will refer to the marginal translation (whicli, it must be 
remarked, is of equal authority with the text), tlie passage runs 
thus : “ liebuke the beasts of the reeds,** itc. Xow, this is 
undoubtedly the correct rendering, and is accepteil in the Jewish 
Pible. 

Having quoted these two passages, we will jiroceed to tlu' 
description and cliaracter of tlie animal. 

In the former times, the Wild Boar was necessarily much 
more plentiful than is the case in these days, owing to the 
greater abundamro of woods, many of wliich have disappeaiml 
l)y degrees, and otliers becui greatly tliimied by tlie encroach- 
ments of mankind. AVoods and reed-beds are always the habi- 
tations of the AAlld Boar, wliich resides in these fastnesses, and 
seems always to prefer the reed-l»ed to the wood, iirobably 
because it can find plenty of mud, in wliicli it wallows after ilie 
fashion of its kind. There is no doubt whatever that the. “ beast 
of the reeds** is simply a poetical pliiuse for the AVild Boar. 

If there should be any cultivated ground in the neighbour- 
hood, the Boar is sure to sally out and do enormous damage to 
the crops. It is perhaps more dreaded in tlie vineyards than in 
any other gimiiid, as it not only devours the grapes, but tears 
down and destroys the vines, trampling them under foot, and 
destroying a hundredfold as much as it eats. 

If the reader will refer again to Ps. Ixxx. he will see tliat the 
Jewish nation is described under the image of a vine : “ Thou 
hast brought a vine out of Egypt: Thou hast cast out tlie 
heathen and planted it,** &c. Xo image of a destructive enemy 
could therefore be more appropriate than that whicli is used. 
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Wo, have read of tlie lit tic*. fnx(js tliat spoil tlio vines, but tlie 
Wild Boar is a iniicli nioro d(istriictiv(3 enemy, breakin];^ its way 
tlirougli the feiujes, rf)oting up the gi'ouiid, tearing down the vines 
themselves, and lTea<ling thein under its feet. A single party 
of these afiiiiials will sometimes destroy an entire vineyard in 
a single night. 

AVe can w(*ll imagine the damage that would be done to a 
vin(^yard (weii by the domesticated Swine, but the AVild Boar 
is infinitely more destructive. It is of veiy great size, ofbm 
resembling a donkey rath(;r than a boar, and is swift and active 
beyond conc(3ption. The AVild Boar is scarcely recognisable as 
the very near relation of the domestic species. It runs with 
such speed, that a high-lued horse finds some difficulty in over- 
taking it, while an indifferent steed would be left hopelessly 
behind. Even on level ground the hunter has hard work to 
overtake it; and if it can get upon broken or hilly grcnind, no 
horse can catch it. The AVild Boar can leap to a considerable 
dislaiico, Jind can wheel and turn when at full speed, with an 
agility that makes it a singularly dangerous foe. Indeed, the 
inlmbitnnts of countries where the AA'ild Boar flourishes would 
as soon faee a lion as one of these animals, the stroke of whose 
razor-like tusks is made with lightning swiftness, and which is 
sufficient to rip up a home, and cut a dog nearly asunder. 

Although tli(? AVild Boar is not as plentiful in Palestine as 
used to be the case, it is still found in considerable numbers. 
AVlicncvcr tlie inhabitants can contrive to cut off the retreat of 
marauding j)ai;ties among tlie croji.s, they turn out for a genercal 
hunt, and kill as many as they can manage to slay. After one 
of these hunts, the bodies are mostly exposed for sale, but, as the 
demand for them is very small, they can be purchased at a very 
cheap rate. Signor Pierotti bought one in the jdains of Jericho 
for five shillings. For tlie few wlio may eat the hog, this is a 
fortunate circninstance, the tiesli being very excellent, and as 
siiperior to ordinary pork as is a pheasant to a barn-door fowl, 
or venison to mutton. . 
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The Klopliniif iiiiliroctly niPiifioiiLMl in iJio Autlnu’i/i'ii ViTsioii — Soloiiioirs ivory 
throne -Ivoiy usoil in K^ypt — Iforiis of ivory —'rinf ivory piihn'es- -Mods of 
ivory --'riio Tyrian ships - Tvorv niontionoii hy |{oiniT — Vossols of ivory — 
Tho Klopliaiit as an oni'ino of war — Antioohus ami his Kle]diants-- -Oriental 

oxa;^oration -Solf-»lovotioii of Kloa/ar — Attaokin*' tho Kh*]»liants, and thoir 

j^radiial alKiiidcniniont in war — The Taliiiinlioal writers on the Klophant — A 
funeral and an omen. 


Excki*t iiidilVi'tly, the Eleplmnt is nov(jr mentioned in thi^ 
Authorizod Version of the Cunonieal Scri])tures, altliough fre- 
quent references are made ti> ivory, tho product of that aninnil. 

The earliest mention of ivory iii the Scriptures is to bo found 
ill 1 Kings X. 18; “iforeover tlie king (/.r, Solomon) made a 
great throne of ivory, and overlaid it with tlie best gold.” Thi.s 
passage forms a portion of the description given l)y the sacred 
historian of the glories of Solomon’s ])alace, of which this (lele- 
brated throne, with the six ste.jjs and the twelve lions on tho 
stejLS, wa.s the central ami most magnificent object. It is namiMl 
togetlier witli the three lunidre<l golden .sliields, tho golden V(\ssel 
of the royal palace, and the wonderful arclied viaduct crossing 
tho valley of the Tyropreoii, “ tho ascent by which he went up 
unto the house of tluj Lord,” all of which glories so overcame 
the Queen of Sheba tliat “there was no more spirit in her.” 

We sec, therefore, that in the time of Solomon iv«»iy was so 
precious an article that it was named among the chief of the 
wonders to be seen in the palace of Solonu)!!, the wealthiest and 
most magnificent monarch of sacred or profane history. 

That it should not have been previously mentioned is very 
singular. Five hundred years had elai)S(id since the Israelites 
escaped from the power of Egypt, and during the wlado of that 
time, though gold and silver aud prtKiious stones and costly 
raiment are repeatedly mentioned, we do not find a single pas- 
sage in which any allusion is m/ide 1o ivory. Had wo not 
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known Hint ivory was ijirjL(cly used ninong the E^^ptians, .such 
aji omission wonhl vaiise no surprise. Jhit the researches of 
modern tr.'iv(?ll(*rs liiivii hrou*(ht to li^dit many articles of ivory 
that were in aelual iisi». in E^ypt, fiiid we tliendbre cannot hut 
wonder that a mal(jrial .so vahuMl and so h(;autifn] doe.s not seem 
to have hecm reekonod anionj:; tin; trea.sures wliieh were bronj'ht 
l»y the Israelil(!S from the laud of their captivity, and which 
were so abumhint tliat the Talxirnaclo Avas entirely formed of 
them. 

In the various collections of Europe are iiifiny .s})ecimens of 
ivory used hy tlie ancient Egy|»tians, among tlie chief of wliicli 
may he meiitioiu'd an ivoiy box in the Louvre, having on it.s lid 
tin* name of tlie dynasty in which it was carved, and the ivory- 
ti])pe(l lyiich-pins of the splendid war-chariot in Eloreuco, from 
A\'lii(!h the illustration on page 2Gl) has been drawn. 

The ivory used hy tluj Egyptians was, of course, that of the 
African Elephant; and was obtained chiefly from Ethiopia, as 
we find in Herodotus (‘‘Thalia,” 114) : — “ Where the meridian de- 
clines towards the setting sun, the Ethiopian territory veaehos, 
being tlu? extreme part of the hahitahle world. It produces 
nnicli gold, Jmge elophant.s, wild tree.s of all kimls, ebony, and 
men of large stature, very haudsoine and long-lived.” 

Solomon may have procured from the same source part of the 
ivnry which lui u.sed .so lavishly, but it is evident that bo was 
also su]»plied from India. In 1 Kings x. 22 we read: “ For tlie 
king liad at sea a navy of TharslnVIi with tlie navy of Hiram: 
uiiee ill three years came the navy of Tliarshish, bringing gold, 
and silver, ivory, and a|>e.s, and peacocks.” The reader will 
remark that an opinion has already been expressed that the 
country whence these articles were hroiiglit must be India, and 
this conjecture is strengthened by the Hebrew names given to 
the apes, the jieacocks, ami the iv<u'y, which are almost identical 
with the words eiiiploycd in the Cingalese language of the 
prcse.ut day. 

usual Hebrew Avord for ivory is i.e. a tooth, the 
Isratflites being perfectly aware that it Avas the product of a 
tooth, and not of a horn. It is tnio Unit in one passage tJie Avord 
“horn” is u.sed in connexion Avilh (he term “i\'ory,” or “tooth,” 
in such a manner that a reader of the English Version might 
imagine the sacred Avril(‘r.s to think that ivory Avas obtained from 
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tly.^ liorii of stmio niiiinal. This p«assii‘^(' oecnrs in Iln» ])ro])hot 
Kzekiel, xxvii. 1.“). Spoakini^ of Tvro and lior i^ivatness, tlio 
propliot uses tlio followin'^: lonns: “ 'fho inon of Dodan \vt*r(» thy 
inorcliants ; many isles ^voro the meri'handise of thine hand: 
they*broui?ht thee for a ])resent horns i>f ivory and elxmy.” 

If wo refer to tlio Hebrew llible. we sljall iind that the literal 
translation of this passage* runs as follows : “ The men of Dedan 
w'ero thy traders; many maritime settlmnents W(*re the mer- 
chandise of thine hand : they olfen*d tln'o as a ]n-iee horns of 
teeth and eliony.” It is evident that the word Irrcnnfh, or 
horns, is used to represent the liorn-like sha|»e of tlie Klejihani’s 
tusk, as it. appears when imj^orted into the country, tlio use 
of the term .s/fc//, or tooth, showing that the shape and not 
material is to be inn>li(*d by the term. 

Xow if the reader will look at a jiassage whicli has already 
been (pioted (1 Kings x. 22), he will see that the marginal read- 
ing translates the word “ivory” as “ elephants* teeth.** This ren- 
dering is undoubtedly the correct one. The H(d)r(;w word is 
shen-hahhlui, and there is little, if any, doubt that the term 
hahhim is rightly translated as “elephants.** A similar wonl, 
Hahhft, is found in the Assyrian inscri])tions, and is tlionght by 
Sir H. Ihiwlinsoii to have the same signification. 

It will be as \vell to mention liere a curious version of 
( Jen. I. 1, in whicli Joseph is said 1<» have placed the body of his 
lather upon a bier of fihin-ihtphln, or ivfiry. 

After the passage in 1 Kings, ivory is r(*peatedly mentioned, 
sometimes in tillu-siou tn its snioothiiess and whiteness, find 
sometimo.s to its use as a luxurious appendage of the palace. 
For its use in the former sense, we may lake the well-known 
pas.sage in tlie Song of Salomon : “ 1 1 is hands are a.s gold rings 
set with the beryl ; his lielly is a.s bright ivory ovr-rlaid with 
sa])phires*’ ((’ant. v. 14). Also vii. 4, “Tliy neck i.s as a tower 
of ivory.*’ 

For its use in the second of these. sens(*s we may take several 
passages. See, for exam])hs l^s. xlv, 8 : “ All thy garmonls 
smell of myrrh, aloe.s, and ea.^sia, out of the ivory pala(x»s, 
whereliy tliey liave made thee glad.*' It has been suggested 
that the words “ivory palaces” may signify boxes or chests 
inlaid with ivory, in whicli were dc^posited tlu* royal garments, 
together with perfumes. Whether or not this he the case, it is 
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cividuiit that the ivory is licrc iiiciitioHcd as a costly adjunct of 
royal luxury. 

There are, liowever, passages in which ivory is distinctly 
mentioned as forming i)art of the adornment of houses. For 
example, see 1 Kij)gs xxii. 39: ‘'Now the rest of the acts of 
Ahab, and all that he did, and the ivory house which he made, 
are they not written in the book of the climnicles of the kings 
of Israel?” The “ivory house” could not, of course, be built 
wholly of ivory, and it is evident that by the term is signified 
a j)alaee, the rooms of which were inlaid with ivory. Another 
mention of such houses is made in Amos iii. 15 : “And I will 
smite the winter house with the summer house ; and the houses 
of ivory shall perish, and the great houses shall have an end, 
saith the Lord.” 

Chambers thus decomted are to be seen at the present day, 
and it is ixnnarkalde that ivory is still used, together with ebony, 
in j)auelliiig the walls of rooms — a combination which is men- 
tioned in several of the jiassages which have already been 
cpiotctl. 

' The use of ivory as an article of luxury is also mentioned in 
Amos vi. J- : “ AVoe to them . . . that lie upon beds of ivory, 
and stj'etch lhenKS(‘lves n])on their couches.” And in Ezekiel 
xxvii. (5, the overwhelming wealth and luxury of Tyre are 
]iiciured by the costly materials of which the Assyrians built 
their ships — the planks of Senir fir, the masts of cedar, the 
oars of IJashaii oak, the sails of fine linen, and the very 
benches on which the rowers sat, inlaid with ivory. How 
accurate was the prophet in the details of his bodings, is 
shown by the research of !Mr. Layard, who found among the 
buried ruins of Nineveh great quantities of ivory, some manu- 
factilred, and some in its original stale as imported — the uncut 
tusks, or “horns of ivory,” to which reference has already been 
made. 

The classical reader need scarcely be reminded of the parallel 
between i)assagcs of Scripture and those of profane authors, 
ill wdiich ivory is nientioncd as a costly ornament. See, for 
example, the Iliad, book v. 484: — 

“ From Ills nnnilMMl li.niifls tlio iv’ry sliiddod reins, 

Dropped in the <hist, arc* lraih*a along the plains.” 

(//M'.vZlt?, Poi’F.’s r» 

X 
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lu ancient Cireece, as well as in Assyria, the beds of the 
wealthy were adorned with ivory. Ulysses, for example (see 
Odyssey, book xxi.), king as he was, made his own bridal bed 
of Iiide thongs interlaceil, and inlaiil the posts with gold, ivory, 
and silver. And, in the beginning of the same book, we find 
that the key of the royal armoury was made of brass inlaid 
with ivory. 

There is only one passage in the Xew Testament in which 
ivory is mentioned : “ And the mei’chants of the eartli shall 
weep and mourn over lier, for no man biiyetli their m(*rcJiandise 
any more ; the merchandise of gold, and silver, and x>reeions 

stones, and all manner vessels of ivory.’' (Rev. xviii. 

11 , 12 .) 

H.vvrXG now examined the passages in which ivory is men- 
tioned, ^ve turn to those in which the Elephant itself is named. 
These are only to be found in the Apocrypha, and in all of them 
the Elephant is descril)ed as an engine of war. If the reader 
will refer to the First ’Ilook of the Maccabees, he will find that 
the Elephant is mentioned at the very commencement of the 
book. “ Now when the kingdom was ostablislieil before An- 
tiochiis, he thought to reign over Egypt, that he might have the 
dominion of two realm.s. 

“ Wherefore he eiitere<l into Kgypt with a great multitude, 
with chariots, and elephants, and liorsenien, and a great navy.” 
(i. 16, 17.) 

Here we see that the Elephant was considered as a most ]>otent 
engine of war, and, as >ve may x>erceiv(j by the context, the King 
of Egypt was so alarmed by the invading force, that he ran away, 
and allowed Aiitiochus to take possession of the country. 

Aft(*r thi.s, xVntiochus Eupator marched against Jerusalem 
with a vast army, which is thus described in detail : — “ TIk^ 
number of his army was one hundred thousand footnum, and 
twenty thousand hoisemen, and two and thirty ele[)hants exer- 
cised ill battle. 

“ And to the end that they miglit provoke the elephants to 
tight, they showed them the blood of grai)es and mulberries. 

“ Moreover, they divided the beasts among the armies, and 
for every elephant they appointed a thonsaml men, armed with 
coats of mail, and with helmets of brass on llieir lieads; and. 
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bosidtts this, for every beast were ordained five hundred horse- 
men of the best. 

“ These were ready at every occasion wheresoever the beast 
was ; and wliitliersoever the beast went tliey went also, neither 
cleparted they from liirn. 

“And Tipon the beasts were there strong towers of wood, 
wliich covered every one of them, and were girt fast unto them 
with devices ; tliere were also upon every onci two and thirty 
strong men that fouglit upon tliein, beside the Indian tliat ruled 
him. 

“ As for the remnant of the horsemen, they set them on this 
side and tliat side iit the two fronts of the host, giving them 
signs what to do, and being harnessed all over amidst the 
ranks.” (1 Macc. vi. oO, &c.) 

It is evident from this description that, in the opinion of the 
writer, the Elephants formed the principal arms of the opposing 
force, these animals being prominently mentioned, and the rest 
of the army being reckoned as merely subsidiaries of the 
terrible beasts. The thirty-two Elephants appear to have taken 
such a hold of the narrator’s mind, that ho evidently looked upon 
tlierri in the same light that the ancient Jews regarded chariots 
of Avar, or as at the present day savages regard artillery. 
According to his ideas, the thirty-two Elephants constituted the 
real army, the hundred thousand infantry and twenty thousand 
cavalry being only in attendance upon these animals. 

Takiiii as a whole, the description of the war Elejihant is a 
good one, though slightly exaggerated, and is evidently Avritten 
by an cye-Avitiiess. The meiitiou of the native mahout, or 
“ Indian that guided him,” is characteristic enough, as is the 
account of the hoAvdah, or Avooden carriage on the back of the 
animal. 

The number of Avarriors, liOAveAcr, is eAudcmtly exaggerated, 
though not to such an extent as the account of Julius Ciesar’s 
Elephants, Avliich are said to have carried, on their backs sixty 
soldiers, beside the Avooden toAvor in Avhich they fought. It is 
(ivident that, in the first place, no Elephant could carry a tower 
large enough to hold so many fighting men, much less one 
Avhich would afford space for them to Use their Aveapoiis. 

A good account of the lighting Elephant is given by Topst l 
(p. 1 57) : — “ There AA»^ere certain officei's and guides of the Ele- 

X 2 
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pliaiits, who were called Elepinmiarcluv, who were the governors 
of sixteen Elephants, and they which did institute and teach 
them martial diseiidino were called FAt'phaniaiiofji, 

‘‘The Military Elephant did carry four ])ersons on his hare 
hack, one figliting on the right hand, another tighting on the 
left liand, a third, which stood lighting backwards from the 
Elephant’s head, and a fourth in the middle of these, holding 
the rains, and guiding tlie Beast to the discretion of the Soul- 
diers, even as tlie l^ilot in a sliip guideth the stem, Mdiereiii 
was required an ccpiall knowledge and dexterity ; for wlien the 
Indian which ruled them said, Strike here on the right hand, 
or else on the left, or refrain and stand still, no rcasonahle man 
could yield readier ohediciice.” 

This description is really a very accurate as well as spirited 
one, and conveys a good idea of the fighting Elephant as it 
appeared wlien brought into action. 

Strangely enough, after giving this tempi'rate and really 
excellent account of tlie war Elephant, the writer seems to liave 
heeii unable to resist the fascination of his thenus and proceeds 
to describe, with great truth and spirit, the mode of fighting 
adoj^ted by the animal, intermixed with a consiJemble amount 
of the exaggeration from wliicli the former part of his account 
is free. 

“ Tliey did fasten iron chains, first of all, upon the Elephant 
that was to bear ten, fifteen, twenty, or thirty men, on cither 
side two panniers of iron bound underncatli their belly, and 
upon them the like panniers of wood, hollow, wherein they 
placed their men at armes, find covered them over with small 
hoards (for the trunck of the Elephant was covered with a mail 
for defence, and upon that a broadsword two cubits long) ; this 
(as also the wooden Castle, or pannier aforesaid) were fastened 
first to the neck and then to the rump of the Elephant. 

“ Being thus armed, they entered the battel, and they showed 
unto the Beasts, to make them more fierce, wine, liquor made of 
Bice, and white cloth, for at tlie sight of any of these his courage 
and rage increaseth above all measure. Tlion at the sound of 
the Trumpet, lie beginnctli witli teeth to strike, tear, beat, spoil, 
take up into the air, cast* down again, stamp upon men under 
feet, overthrow with his trunck, and make way for his riders to 
pierce with Spear, Shield, and Sword ; so that liis horrible voice, 
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Ill’s wonderful body, bis torable force, his admirable skill, his 
ready an<l iiiestinialilo olMidiciice, and his strange and seldom- 
seen shape, produced in a main battel no mean accidents and 
overturns.” 

In this account there is a curious mixture of trutli and 
exaggeration. As wc liave already seen, the number of soldiers 
wliich tlie animal was supposed to carry is gi’catly exaggerated, 
and it is rather amusing to note how the “ towers ” in which they 
fought are modified into panniei*s.” Then the method by which 
tlio animal is incited to the combfit is partly true, and partly 
false. (3f course an Elephant is not angered by seeing a piece 
of white clotli, or by looking at wine, or a liquor made of rice. 

Rut that the wine, or the “liquor made of rice,” Lc, arrack, 
was administered to the Elephant before it was. brought into the 
battle-field, is likely enough. Elephants are wonderfully fond of 
strong drink. They can be incited to perform any task within 
their i)o\vci*s by a piovisioii of ari’ack, and when stimulated by 
a phiiitiful sup]»ly of their favourite drink they would be in 
good lighting condition. 

Next we find the writer describing the Elephant as being 
furnished with a coating of mail armour on its proboscis, the 
011(1 of wliicli was armed with a sword a yard in length. Now 
Tiiiy one who is ac([uainted witli the Elephant will see at once 
that such olVensive and defensive armour would deprive the 
animal of the full use of the proboscis, and would, therefore, 
only weaken, and not strengthen, its use in battle. Accord- 
ingly Ave find that the Avriter, Avhen describing Avith perfect 
accuracy the mode in Avliicli the Elephant fights, utterly omits 
all mention of the sAvord and the mailed proboscis, and describes 
the animal, not as striking or thrusting Avitli the sword, but as 
overtliroAving Avitli the trunk, taking up into the air, and casting 
doAvii again — acts A\dii(di could only be performed Avlien the 
proboscis A\"as unencuiiiliered by armour. Tlie use of AA’^eapons 
Avas left to the soldiers that fought upon its hack, the principal 
object of the huge animal being to trample its Avay through 
the opposing ranks, and to make a Avay for the soldiers that 
follovATd. ' 

It may bo Qasily imagined that, before soldiers become fami- 
liarized with the appearance of the Elephant, they might be 
pardoned for being panic-struck at the siglit of so strange an 
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animal. Not only was it formidable for its vast size, and for the 
armed men which it carried, Init for the ohediiMice which it 
rendered to its keeper, and tin? skill with >vliieh it wieldtnl tlie 
strange but powerful wt'apon with wliieli Natun; had armed it. 

At first, the very a])])roaeh of so terril)le a foe struck con- 
sternation into the soldiei*s, who knew of no mode by which 
they could oppose tlie gigantic beast, which came on in its 
swift, swinging pace, crushing its way by sheer weight through 
tlie ranks, and striking right and left witli its proboscis. No 
otlier method of cheeking the Elephant, except by self-sacrificc*, 
could be found; and in 1 Slacc. vi. 43 — 4(5, Ave read how 
Eleazar, the vson of ^lattathias, nobly devoted himself for his 
country. 

“Eleazar also, surnamed Savai-an, perceiving that one of the 
beasts, armed with royal hanioss, was high(‘r than all the rest, 
and supposing that the king was upon him, 

“Put himself in jeopardy, to the end he might deliver his 
people, and get him a perpetual name. 

“Whereuj)on h(3 ran upon him courageously, tlirough the 
midst of the battle, slaying on the right hand and on the left, 
so that they were divided from him on both sides. 

“Which done, he crept under the (depliant, and thrust him 
under, and slew him ; wlieroiipon tlu^ ele])h{int fell down upon 
him, and he died.” 

1 may here mention that the surname of Savaran, or Avaran, 
as it ought to be called, signifies one who inerccs an animal fr«)m 
behind, and was given to him after his death, in honour of his 
exploit. 

At first, then. Elephants were the most formidable engines 
of war that could be brought into the battle-field, and the very 
sight of these linge beasts, towering above even the helmets 
of the cavalry, disheartened the enemy so much that victory 
became easy. 

After a wliile, however, when time for reflection had been 
alloAvcd, tlie more intellectual among the soldiers began to think 
that, after all, the Elephant was not a iruirc*. engine, hut a living 
animal, and, as such, subject to the infirmities of the lower 
animals. So tlujy invented scheme after scheme, by which they 
baffled the attacks of these once dreaded foes, and sometimes 
even succeeded in driving them hack among the ranks of their 
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own soldiery, so maddened with i)ain and anger, that they dealt 
destruction among the soldiers for wliom they were fighting, 
and so broke up their order of battle that the foe easily over- 
came them. 

The vulnerable nature of the proboscis was soon discovered, and 
soldiers were armed with very sharp swords, set on long handles, 
with which they continally attacked the Elephants' trunks. 
Others NV(3re mounted on swift horses, dashed past the Elephant, 
and hurled their darts before the animal could strike them. 
Others, again, were placed in chariots, and armed with very long 
and sharply-pointed spears. Several of these chariots would 
be driven simultaneously against an Elephant, and sometimes 
succeeded in killing the animal. Slingcrs also were told off 
for the exi)rcss purpose of clearing the “ castles,” or howdahs, 
of the soldiers who fought on the Elephants* backs, and their 
especial object was the luitive mahout, who sat on the animal’s 
neck. 

Sometimes they made way for the Elephant as it pressed 
fuiward, and then closed round it, so as to make it the central 
mai’k, oil which converged a hail of javelins, arrows, and stones 
on every side, until the huge animal sank beneath its many 
wounds. By d(‘grees, therefore, the Elephant was found to be 
so uncertain an engine of war, that its use Avas gradually dis- 
continued, and finally abandoned altogether. 

Tiik Elephant which was employed in these wars was the 
Indian s])ccie.s, EUphm Indieua, wdiicli is thought to be more 
susceptible of education than the African Elephant. The latter, 
however, has been tamed, and, in the days of Home’s greatest 
splendour, was taught to perform a series of tricks that seem 
almost incredible. As, however, the Indian species is that mth 
which we have here to do, I have selected it for the illus- 
tration. 

It may bo at once distinguished from its African relative by 
the comparatively small ears, those of the African Elephant 
reaching above the back of the head, and drooping well below 
the neck. The shape of the head, too, is diiferent. In the 
Indian species, only the males bear tusks, and even many of 
them arc unafmed. In the African species, however, both sexes 
boar tusks, those of the male furnishing the best ivory, with its 
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peculiar creamy colour and beautiful graining, and those of tlie 
female being smaller in size, and producing ivory of a mucli 
inferior (quality. 

The Talnnulical Avritors have not much to say about tlie 
Elephant, and what they do say is rather ludicrous than othor- 
Avise. The proboscis, say they, gives the animal a very ugly 
look, so that to dream of the trunk of an Elephant is a bad 
omen. Indeed, it is so odd a substitute for a nose, that wlien 
people look at it they say, " Praised be He who can thus 
transform His creatures.” 

T^argest and strongest of earth’s inhabitants, the Elephant is 
yet afmid of tlie smallest. The gnat attacks him, flies into tln^ 
ojien end of the jiioboscis, and sucks his blood at its ease. 

It is rather remarkable that therc is an ironical ailagc re- 
specting the Elejiliant and the eye of the needle, exactly similar 
to the familiar proA'erb of the camel and the needle s eye. 


THE CONEY, OR HYRAX. 


The Shaphan of Scriptui*e, uinl the? correct meanhifj of the word -Mcntirn-silijni 
of the Shaphan with the Syrian llyrax— Description of the animal— Its feet, 
teeth, and apparent rumination- eas.sages in which the Coney i.s mentioiMMl - 
Habits of the animal — Its aertivity and wariness --The Sontli Afrii aii llyrax, 
and its mode of life — Difficulty of procuring it — Similarity in appearance and 
habits of the Syrian species —Three species of Hyrax known to naturalists — 
The Talmudical writers on the Shaphan — The jerboa and the rahhit — A 
curious siM^culiitiou and a judicious compromise. 

Among the many animals mentioned in the Bible, there is 
one which is evidently of some importance in the JcAvish code, 
inasmuch as it is tAvice named in the Mosaic law. 

That it was also familiar to the Jews is evident from otlier 
references which arc made to its habits. This animal is the 
Shaphan of the Hebrew language, a Avord Avliich lias very 
wrongly been translated in the Authorized Version as Coney, 
ie. Rabbit, the creature in rpiestion not being a rabl)it, nor even 
a rodent. No rabbit has ever been discovered in Palestine, and 
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naturalists have agreed that the true Coney or Habbit has never 
inhabited the Holy Land. There is no doubt that the Shaphan 
of the Hebrew Scripture, and the Coney of the Vulgate, was the 
Syrian Hykax (Hyrax St/riacva). This little animal is rather 
larger than an oKlinary rabbit, is not unlike it in appearance, 
and has many of its habits. It is clothed with brown fur, it is 
very active, it inhabits holes and clefts in rocks, and it has in 
the front of its mouth long chiseKshaped teeth, very much like 
those of the rabbit, ('onsequently, it was classed by natumlists 


“ The rmiics »rrr hut a /reblr folkf yrt mfikr. fh>'ir ftoHsr.-* nr the Tpdv. xxx. ‘Jri. 


among tlio rodents for many years, under the name of Eock 
Eabbit. Yet, as I have already mentioned, it is not even a 
rodent, but belongs to the pachydermatous group of animals, and 
occupies an intermediate place between the rhinoceros and the 
hippopotamus. 

Tf it be examined carefully, the rodent-like teeth will be seen 
to resemble exactly the long curved tusks of the hip[)opotamus, 
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with their sharj) aiul chisel-eilj^ed tips ; (lie littli* IV*i*(, on w 
close inspection, are seen to be finnislnMl with a set of tiny 
hoofs just like those of the rhiuoeeros ; anil there are many other 
points in its strueture whieli, to the eye of a naturalist, [loint 
out its true jJaee in nature. 

In eoninion with the rodents, and other animals whieh have 
similarly-sha2)ed teeth, the llyrax, when at ri‘sl, is eontinually 
working its jiiws from side to side, a movement whieh it instinc- 
tively performs, in order that the chiselled inlgi's of the upper 
and lower teeth may be ]»reserved sharp by conlinually rubbing 
against each other, and that they may not be suilhred to grow 
loo long, and so to deiu'ive the animal of the means wherel»y it 
gains its food. Ihit for this peculiar movement, which hmUs 
very like the action of ruminating, the* teiUh would grow far 
beyond the mouth, as they rapidly deposit dental material in 
their bases in order to sujiply the waste causiMl at their tips i'.y 
the continual friction of the edges against each other. 

It may seem strange that an animal which is classed with the 
elephant, the rliinoceros, and the hi2>popotamus, all bare-skinned 
aninuds, should be clothed with a furry (‘oat. Tlie reader may 
perhaps reniomher that tlie llyrax does not afford a solitary 
instance of this structure, and that, although tlie elephants of 
our day have only a few bristly hairs thinly scattered over thi^ 
body, those of former days were chul in a (hick and trebht coat 
of fur and hair. 

TnE::K arc four jiassages of Scriiiture in which the Coney is 
mentioned — two in wliicli it is jirohibited as food, and two in 
which allusion is made to its inaiiner of life. In ordm* to 
uiulerstand the subjcjct better, we will take them in their oi’dm*. 

The first mention of the Coney occurs in Leviticus xi. o, 
among the list of clofin find unclean animals : “ The coney, 
because he chewctli the cud, but dividetli not the hoof; he is 
unclean unto you.” The second is of a like nature, and is to bo 
found ill Deut. xiv. 7 : “These ye shall not eat of them that 
chew the cud, or of them that divide the cloven hoof ; as the 
camel, and the hare, and the coney : for tliey chew the cud, but 
divide not the hoof ; therefore tliey arc unclean unto you.” 

The remaining passages, which describe the habits of the 
r?oney, are as follow. The first alludi*.s to the rock-loving 
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liabiis of tlie animal : “ The liigli hills are a refuge for the wild 
goats, and the rocks for the conies.” (Ps. civ. 18.) The second 
makes a similar mention of the localities whicli the animal 
fre([uents, and in addition speaks of its warine.ss, including it 
among tlie “ four tilings which are little upon the eartli, but they 
arc exceedingly wise.” The four are the ants, tlie locusts, the 
s])iders, and the Conies, which ‘‘ are but a feeble folk, yet make 
tliey their liouses in the rocks.” 

We will take these passages in their order. 

Tt has already heen mentioned that the Tlyrax, a true pachy- 
derm, does not merely chew the cud, but tliat the peculiar and 
constant movement of its jaws strongly resembles the act of 
rumination. The Jews, ignorant as they were of scientific 
zoology, would naturally set down the llyrax as a ruminant, and 
would have been likely to eat it, as its flesh is very good. Tt 
must 1)(5 remembered that two conditions were needful to render 
an animal fit to be eaten hy a Jew, the one that it must be a 
ruminant, and the second that it should have a divided hoof. 
Granting, theretbre, the presence of the former (pialification, 
Moses points out the absence of the latter, thereby prohibiting 
the animal as ellectually as if Jie had entered into a question of 
comparative anatomy, cand jiroved that the llyrax was incapable 
of rumination. 

We now come to the habits of the animal. 

As we may gatlier from the passages of Scriptui*e which have 
alr*'ady been mentioned, the Hyrax inhabits rocky places, and 
lives ill the clefts that arc always found in such localities. It is 
an exceedingly active creature, leaping from rock to rock with 
wonderful raiiidity, its little sharp hoofs giving it a firm 
hold of tlie hard and iiregular surface of tlie stony ground. 
Even in captivity it retains much of its activity, and flies about 
its cage with a rapiility that seems more suitable to a squirrel 
than to an animal allied to the rhinoceros and hippopotamus. 

There are several siiecies — ^jierhaps only varieties — of the 
llyrax, .all of them identical in habits, and almost precisely 
similar in ajipe.arance. The best known of these animals is that 
which inhabits Southern Africa (Hj/mx Caj^cnais), and which is 
familiar to the colonists hy its name of Klip-das, or Eock-rabhit. 
In situations which suit it, the llyrax is very plentiful, and is 
much hunted by the natives, who esteem its flesh very higlily. 



Small ami insi^nilieant as it appears to 1)(», ovoii Knropejiiis 
think that to kill the Ilyrax is a tolerahle test of sjjorlsnianshii), 
the wariness of the animal being so great that niiieh hunters 
eraft is required to apj)roaeh it. 

The following aeeount of the Ilyrax has been furnished to me 
by ]\ra jor A. W. Orayson, It. A. : — “ In the (\ipe Colony, and over 
a great porti«m of Southern Africa, this little creature is found. 
Ft is never, as far as my experienct^ goes, seen in great numbers, 
as we lind rabbits in Englaml, though the caution of the animal 
is such as to enable it to remain safe in districts from which 
other animals are soon exterminateil. 

“ As its name implies, it is found among rocks, in the crevic(‘s 
and holes of which it finds a retreat. When a natural cavity is 
not found, the klip-das scratches a hole in the ground und(*r the 
rocks, and burrows like a common rabbit. In size it is ab«mt 
equal tt) a hare, though it is much shorter in the legs, ami has 
oars more like those of a rat than a rabhit. Its skin is coveri‘<l 
with fur, thick and woolly, as though intended for a coldi*r 
climate than that in which it is usually foiiml; and, when seen 
from a distance, it looks nearly black. 

The rock-rabbit is a very watchful crrniture, and usually 
feeds on the summit of any piece of rock near its home, always 
choosing one frcjin which it can obtain a good view of the sur- 
ruumling country. When it se(*s an enemy approatdiing, it 
sits rigidly on the rock and watclics him without moving, so 
that at a little distance it is almost impossible to distinguish 
it from the rock on whicli it sits. When it does move, it darts 
(piickly out of sight, and disappears into its burrow with a 
sudden leap. 

“ In consoiiuence of its activity ami cunning, the rock-rabbit 
is seldom killed by white men ; and when a liuntcr does secure 
one, it is generally by means of a long sliot. The natives usually 
watcli near its burrow, or noiselessly stalk it. 

“ I once killed one of these animals by a very long sliot 
from a rifle, as it was sitting watching us,from the top of a large 
l)Oulder, at a distance of a liniidred and fifty yards or there- 
abouts. The Dutcli Ijoci-s wlio weit3 with me were delighted at 
the sight of it, as they said it was good eating; and so it proved 
to he, the flesh being somewhat like that of a bare, thoiigli in 
our rough field-cookery we could not do justice to it.” 
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This short narrative excellently illustrates the character of the 
aniinal, wliich is classed ainon;^ the ‘‘ four things Avhich h(j ex- 
ceeding Avise.” It is so crafty that no trap or snare ever set 
has induced a Hyrax to enter it, and so wary that it is witli 
diflicnlty to be killed even with the aid of fire-arms. “ Xo 
animal,” writes Air. Tristram, "‘ever gave ns so much trouble to 
secure. . . . The only chance of securing one is to be concealed, 
])articularly about sunset or before sunrise, on some overhanging 
cliff, taking care not to let the shadow be cast below, and then 
to wait until the little creatures cautiously ])eep forth from their 
holes. They arc. said to be common by those who have not 
look(*d for them, but are certainly not alnindant in Palestine, 
and few writers have ever had more than a single glimpse of one. 
I laid the good fortune to see one feeding in the gorge of the 
Kedroii, and then to watch.it as it sat at the mouth of its hob?, 
ruminating, metaphorically if not lit(‘rally, while waiting for 
sunset.” 

Should the Ilyrax manage in catch a glimpse of the enemy, it 
utti‘rs a shrill cry or scpieal, and darts at once to its hole — an 
action which is followed by all its companions as soon as they 
h(»iir the warning cry. It is a toleraldy ])roliiic animal, rearing 
four or five young at a birth, and kee])ing them in a soft bed of 
bay and fur, in which tlnw are almost hidden. If surprised in 
its hole and seized, the Ilyrax will bite very sbarj)ly, its long 
cliisel-cdged teeth inflicting severe wounds on the hand that 
attempts to grasj) it. But it is of a tolerably docile disposition, 
and in a slioi’t time learns to know its owner, and to delight in 
receiving his caresses. 

Three species of Ilyrax are known to naturalists. One is the 
Klip-das, or Kock-rabbit, of Southern Africa ; the second is the 
Ashkoko of Abyssinia; Jiml the third is the Syrian Hyrax, or 
tlu^ Coney of the Bible. The two last species liavc often Ix^en 
confounded together, but the Syrian animal may be known 
by the oblong pale spot on the middle of its back. 

The Talmudical writers were greatly perplexed about the 
proper reading of the word Shaplian, some of them thinking it 
to be a jerboa, and others considering it as the rabbit. Lewysolm 
sums up the aiguments after a rather curious fashion. Accord- 
ing to him, the strongest argument against the translation of the 
Biblical word Sliapban as “rabbit” is that the animal came from 
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Spaiii; and was probably mikiiown to tlio earlier Talmudists, 
though the later writers might liave known it. 

Then, struck with the resemblaiuK?. of the Hebrew word 
(Sh’p’n) and Spain, he proceeds to discuss the probability of the 
Shaphaii deriving its name from Spain, the country of its origin, 
or of Spain being so called on account of the number of rabbits 
which inhabited it. lie comes at last to the conclusion that the 
jerboa was probably the animal which was prohibited in the 
Mosaic law ; but that, as the rabl>it answered in every respect to 
the Talmudical conditions, it may, for all practical purposes, bo 
accepted as the representative of the Shaphan of Scripturi\ 
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TiiU^ral transLatioii of the woi^d Jk‘1ieiiioth — Viirioiis theories ivspeetiiig the 
identity of the animal — 1’he Hippopotamus known to the anci(*nt Hebrews — 
Geographical range of the animal — “Ho eatclli grass like the ox ” — Havnges 
of the Hiiipopotnm us among the crojis— Structure of the mouth and teeth — 
The “swordor scythe ” of the Jlippopotnmiis — Some strange theories— lluuiits 
of the Ilippopotaiiiiis — The Egyptian hiiiitt'r — A valuable painting — Strength 
of the Hippopotaniu.s — Rising of the Nile — Modern hunters — Wariness of the 
HiptKjpotaiiius — The pitfall and the drop-trap. 


In the concluding part of tliat wonderful poem which is so 
familiar to us as the Book of Job, the Lord is represented as re- 
proving the murmurs of Job, by showing that he could not oven 
understand the mysteries of the universe, much less the purposes 
of the Creator. By presuming to bring a charge of injustice 
against his Maker, ho in fact infeiTed that the accuser was more 
competent to govern the world than was the Creator, and thus 
laid himself open to the unanswerable irony of the splendid 
passages contained in chai)ters xl. xli., which show that man 
cannot even rule the animals, his fellow-creatures, much loss 
control the destinies of the human ^ac(^. 

The passages with which we ar(» at present concerned are to 
be found at the end of the fortieth chapter, and contain a most 
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powerful description of some aninial wliich is called hy the 
name of Behemoth. Now this word only occurs once in the 
whole of the Scriptures, ij*. in Job xl. 15: “Behold now 
behemoth, which 1 made with thee,” &c. Some commentators, 
in consequence of the plural termination of the word, which 
may be literally translated as “ beasts,” have thought that it was 
a collective term for all the largest beasts of the world, such as 
the (dei)hant, the hi])popotamus, the wild cattle, and their like. 
Others have thought that the elephant was signified by the word 
Behemoth ; and some later writers, acquainted with palseon- 
tology, have put fonvard a conjecture that the Behemoth must 
have been some extinct pachydermatous animal, like the dino- 
thcrium, in which might be combined many of the qualities of 
the elephant and hippopotamus. 

It is now, however, agreed by all Biblical scholars and natu- 
ralists, that the hip]iopotamus, and no other animal, is the crea- 
ture which was signified l)y the word Behemoth, and this inter- 
pretation is followed in the Jewish Bible. 

We will now take the whole of the passage, and afterwards 
examine it by degrees, comparing the Authorized Version with 
the Jewish Bible, and noting at the same time one or two vari- 
ations in the rendering of certain phrases. The passage is given 
as follows in the Jewish Bible, and may be compared with our 
Authorized Version: — 

“ Behold now the river-horse, which I liave made with thee : 
he eatelh grass like an ox. 

“ Lo now, his strength is in his loins, and his vigour is in the 
muscles of his body. 

“ He moveth his tail like a ct*dar : the sinews of his thighs are 
wrapped together. 

^‘11 is bones are pipes of copper; his bones are like bars 
of iron. 

“ Ho is the chief of the ways of God : he that made him can 
alone reach his sword. 

“ That the mountains should bring forth food for him, and all 
the beasts of the field play there. 

“ He lieth under wild lotuses, in the covert of the reed, 
and fens. 

Wild lotuses cover him wdth their shadow’; willows of the 
brook comi)ass him about. 
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“ Behold, should a river ovorllow, lio liaslcth not : lie lools 
secure should Jordan hurst forth U]) to his iiKUitli. 

“lie taketh it in with his eyes: his nose ])iercctli through 
snares.” 

We will now take thi.s descripl ion in detail, and see how far 
it applies to the now familiar liabits of the liii)jK)p()tamus. A 
little allowance must of course he made for ]>oetieal imagery, hut 
we shall find that in all important details the account of the 
Behemoth agrees iierfectly with the a]>pt»arancc and habits of 
the liippopotamns. 

In the first place, it is evident that we may dismiss from our 
minds the idea that the Behemoth was an extinct pachyderm. 
The whole tenor of the passage shows that it must have heen 
an animal then CNisting, and whose liahits were familiar to Joh 
and his friends. Xow the date of the Book of Jol) could not 
have heen earlier than al>oiit lo(M) n.c., and in, consequence, 
the ideas of a paheozoie animal must he discarded. 

We may also dismiss the eleidiaut, inasmuch as it was most 
unlikely that Joh should have known anything about the 
animal, and it is certain that ho could not liave attained the 
familiarity with it.s appearance and habits which is infeiTcd hy 
the context. Jloreover, it cannot he said of the ehqiluint tliat 
“ he eateth grass as an ox.” Tlio eh‘phant feeds chielly on the 
leaves of trees, and when he does eat grass, he cannot do so 
“like an ox,” hut plucks it with liis proboscis, and then puts the 
green tufts into his mouth. So characterisliii a gjjsturc us this 
would never have passed unnoticed in a description so full of 
detail. 

That the hi])pojK)taniu.s was known to the ancient Hebrews is 
certain. After their sojourn in Egypt they liad necessarily 
become familiarized with it; and if, as most commentators ht* 
lievc,the date of the Book of Job be subsequent to the lihemtion 
of the Israelites, there is no difficulty in assuming that Job and 
liis companion.s were well acquainted with ihe animal. Even if 
the hook be of fin earlier date, it is still possible that the liippo- 
potamus may, in those days, have lived in rivers where it is now 
as .much extinct as it is in England. Mr. Tristram remarks on 
this point : “No hippopotamus is found in Asia, but there is no 
reason for asserting that it may not hfivo had an eastern range as 
lar as Palestine, and wallowed in (he Jordan ; for its bones are 
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ftnuul ill tluj dihrU of tlie rivers of Algeria, llowiiig into the 
Meilitcrraiu^an, wlien tradition is quite silent as to its former 
existence. 

“Several extinct species of liippopotaimis have been found in 
the later tertiary deposits, both of i^aiglaiid and other countries 
of Kurope, embedded in gravel %diicli contains shells of many 
existing si)ecies of the locality, showing that the temperature 
has not much changed, and that some of the fossil species were 
natives of cold and tempeuate climes.” 

There is no doubt* that tlie hippopotamus and tlie urns were 
the two largest animals known to the Jews, and it is jmjbably 
oil that account that the former received the name of Behemoth. 

Assuming, therefore, that the Behemoth is identical \vitli the 
hippopotamus, we will proceed with the description. 

The words “ whom I made with thee” have been variously 
translated. Some Hebraists nuuler them as, “whom I made 
near tliee,” /.r. near or in the country in which Job lived. 
(.Hhers read the words, “like as thee,” /. c. that the* Behemoth 
was the lellow-ci'ealure of Job. Others again understaml them 
as signifying that the. man and the animal wore contenq»ora- 
neoiis, and the jiassage sliould he read, “ wliom I made at the 
saiiU5 time M'ith thee.” ^Vhichever interpretidioii we ado]»t, it is 
cwidcMit that a parallel of some kind is drawn between the man 
and the beast. 

“lie eateth grass lilJe the ox.” The word wdiicli is here 
rendered “grass” is translated in Xumb. xi. o as “leeks.” It 
means, something that is green, and is probably uscil to signify 
gri^eu herbage of any description. Xow it is ])erfectly true of 
the hippopotamus that it eats grass like an ox, or like cattle, as 
the passage may l)c tnnisJated. fii ordiu* to supply its huge 
massive body with iiourishineiit, it (*ousumes vast (juautities of 
food, as indeed may be inferred from the structure of its mouth 
and jaws. Tlie mouth is enormously broad and shovel-shaped, 
so as to take in a huge quaiitit^^ of food at once ; and the gape 
is so wide, that when the animal ojieiis its jaws to their full 
extent it seems to split its head into two nearly equal portions. 
This great mobility of jaw is assisted by the peculiar form of 
the gape, which takes a sudden turn upwards, and reaches 
almost to the eyes. 

Just as the iiiuutli is fornuMl to contain a vast quantity ot 
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food, SO the jaws and teeth are made to ])rocure it. From the 
front of the lower jaw the incisor teetli jn’oject horizontally, no 
longer performing the oi’dinary duties of teelli, hut heing modi- 
fied into tusks, which are in all ])rol>al)ility used as levers for 
prising up the vcgi'tahles on which the animal lives. Ihit the 
most singular ])ort ion of the jaw is the mode in which the canine 
teeth are modified so as to resemhle the incisor teeth of rodents, 
and to i.)erform a similar office. 

These teeth are very long, curved, and chisel-edged at their 
tips, their shape heing preserved by continual attrition, just as 
has been mentioned of the hyrax. The material of tlie t(?cth is 
peculiarly hani, so much so, indeed, that it is in great request for 
artificial teeth, the ‘'verniers” of jdiilosophical instruments, and 
similar purposes. Consequently, with these teeth the hippopo- 
tamus can cut through Ihe stem.s of thick and strong herbage as 
with shears, and tlie strength of its jaws is so great that an 
angered hippopotamus has heen known to hito a man completely 
in two, an?l to crush a canoe to fragments witli a single moviv 
mont of its enormous jaws. 

Keeping this description in our minds, we shall sec how true 
is the statement in vci-se 19. This j)assage is not adequately 
rendered in the Authorized Vei’sioii : the word whicli is ti’anslated 
as “ sword ” also signifies a scythe, and evidently having that 
meaning in the text. The passage is best translated thus : “ Ilis 
Maker hath furnished him with his scytlie.” 

The luavoc which such an animal can make; among growing 
crops may be easily imagined. It is fond of leaving tlie river, 
and forcing its way into cultivated grounds, where it cats vast 
quantities of green food, «and destniys as much as it cats, by the 
trampling of its heavy fc*ct. Owing to ilie width of the animal, 
tlie feet are placed very far apart, and tlio consequence is that 
the hippopotamus makes a double path, tlic feet (»f each side 
trampling down the herbage, and causing the track to look like 
a double rut, with an elevated pdge between tliern. 

Some little difiiculty has heen made respecting the passage in 
verse 20, “ Surely the mountains bring liim forth food.” Com- 
mentators ignorant of the habits of the hippopotamus, and not 
acquainted with the character of the country where it lives, have 
thought that tlie animal only lived in the rivers, and merely 
found its foorl along its hanks, or at most ujion the marshes at 



lli(‘ river-sidi*. Tin; liipiJO])otiiimis, say is ii<it w dweller* on 
tlie iiioiintaiiis, but an inliabitant of tbo river, and therefore this 
passage cannot rightly be applied to the animal. 

Now, in ilie lirst jdace, the word harim, which is translated as 
“ inoiintains ” in the Authorized Version, is rendered as “ hills” by 
many Hebraists. Moreover, as we know from many passages of 
Scripture, the word “ Jiioiintain ” is a])])lied to any elevated spot, 
without reference to its height. Such phic(;s are very common 
along the banks of the Nile, and are emidoyed for the culture of 
vegetable.s, which would not gi'ow ])roperly uj)on the fiat and 
marshy lands around them. Tliese spots are veiy attractive to 
the hippopotamus, who likes a change of diet, and thus finds food 
upon the mountains. In many ptarts of Kgyi)t the river runs 
through a mountainous country, so that the hills are within a 
very short distance of the water, and are easily reached by the 
hippopotamus. 

The Talmudieal writers exaggerated, after their custom, the 
dimensions, voracity, and other attributes of the Behemoth. 
They said that the animal devoured daily the herbage of a 
thousand hills, but that, in order to prevent the devastation of 
the world which such voracity uould occasion, the lierbage w^as 
miraculously renewed every night. Only two of the Beliemoth 
were ever created, and, lest they should increase in numbers, 
and destroy every green thing on the face of the earth, they 
were made incapable of ])ropagating their kind. There are other 
legends of the Behenioth too juierile t<) lu; narrated. 

We will now ])roceed to the next verse. After mentioning 
that the Behemoth can eat grass like an ox, and finds its food 
upon the hills, the sacred writer proceeds to show that in its 
moments of rcj)osc it is an inhabitant of the rivers and inamliy 
ground : “He lieth under the shady trees, in the covert of the 
reed, and fens. 

“ The shady trees cover him with their shadow ; the wdllows 
of the brook compass him alnnit.” 

Hei’e 1 may remind the reader that the compound Hebreiv word 
which is rendered in the Authorized A\;rsion as “ shady trees ” is 
translated hy some persons as “ wild lotuses” — a rendering which 
is folloAved by tlie editor of tbc Jewish Bible. Apparently, 
however, the Au£l\prized Version gives a more correct meaning 
of the temi. Judging from a w'cll-known Egyptian })aiiiting. 
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wliich represents a hunter in tlie act of harpooning the hip])o- 
potamus, tho tall i)ap5TU.s reeds ai*e the |)lant.s that arc signilied 
by this word, wliieli occurs in no other place in the Scriptures. 

Nothing can l>e more accurate than this description of the 
habits of the animal. I have now before me a number of sketches 
by Mr. T. Haines, representing various incidents in the life of the 
hipi)opotamus ; and in one or two of them, the little islands that 
stud the river, as well as the banks themselves, are tliickly 
clothed witli reed.s mixed with papyrus, the whole being exactly 
similar to those wlrich artj re]>re.sented in tho conventional style 
of Egyi)tian art. These sjxjts are the favourite haunts of the 
hippopotaiiiu.^, which hives to lie under their shadow, its whole 
body remaining concealed in the water, and only the (‘yes, ears, 
and nostrils apjiearing above the surface. 

As reference will be made to this painting when we come to 
the Leviathan, it will l)(>i as well to descrilui it in detail. In 
ord(?r that the readm* shoidd fully understand it, I have had it 
translated, so to speak, from the conventional outline of Egyptian 
art into ]iers])(.*ctivc, exactly as has been iloiie with the Assyrian 
and Egyptian eha riots. 

hi the foreground is stnui the hunter, standing on a boat that 
closely resembles the raft-boat Avliich is still in use in s(weral 
j)art.s of Afri<‘a. it is made of the very light wood eall(»d 
ambateh, by eiitting tlown the n*(juisil<* number of tiws, laying 
tla'iii side by .sid(j so that tlicir bases form the stern and their 
jioint.s the bfiw of the ext(mi]ioriz(Ml boat. They are then firndy 
htsheil together, the poiiiOMl ends tnrimd upwards, and the simjde 
vc.ssel is (-oinplete. It is, in fac^t, nothing more than a raft of 
triangular shape, hut tin* wood is so buoyant that it answers 
every jmipo.se. 

In his hand llnj hiintei' gra.sp.s the harpoon whieli he is about 
to launcli at the hippojiotamus. This is evidently the same 
weapon whicdi is still eiiqdoyed for that purjiose. It consi.st.s of 
a long shaft, into the. (*nd of whieh a barl>ed iron point is loosely 
instated. To the iron ])oint is attaedied one end of a rope, and 
to the other end, which is held in the left hand of the harpooiier, 
a iloat of ambattdi wtiod is fa.stened. 

When the weapon is tlirowii, tla^ furious struggles of the 
wonmit'd animal di.s«*ngage the shaft of the liarprxm, which is 
regained by tbe bnntia* ; and as it dasbos tbrough the water. 
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iij) s])my tis it goGs, tlie ainbatcli float keops tlie end of 
tlio ro]M‘. }it tlio surface, so tluit it can be seen as soon as the 
iiniinal becouKis quieter. Sornctiiiies it dives to tlie liottoin, and 
remains there as long as its breatli can liold out ; and when it* 



In the meantime, guided by the iloat, the luiiiter follows tlie 
course of the animal, and, as soon as it comes within reach of 


his weapon, drives another spear into it, and so proceeds until 
the animal dies from loss of blood. The modem hunters never 
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tlirow a si‘uoml harpoon unless the one alreaily lixed ^ives way, 
nuiiuly employing a spear to inllict the last wounds. Ihit it* we 
may judges iVom this painting, the Egyptian liunter attaehed a 
• now rope witli every east i»f his weapon, and, when the hippo- 
potaiiius hoeame weak from its wounds, gathereil up the ropes 
and eame to eh)se i[uarters. 

In till* how ot‘ the boat is the hunter s assistant, armed with a 
ro[)e madii lasso-wise into a noose, which he is throwing over 
the head of the hippoj)otanius, whose attitude and expression 
show evidently, in spite of the rudeness of tlu* drawing, the 
impotent anger of the weakened animal. 

llehind the hipiiopotamus are the tall and dense reeds and 
impyrus under the shelter of which the animal loves to lie, and 
on the surface of the water tloat the bt*autiful white flowers of 
the lotus. 

In the Egyptian painting, the artist, in spite of the eonven- 
tionalities to which he was liound, has depicted the whole scene 
with skill and spirit. The head and open mouth of the hippo- 
potamus are remarkably tine, and show that the artist who drew 
the animal must have seen it when half mad with pain, and 
half dead from loss of blood. 

Tlie enormous strength of the hippopotamus is shown in 
verses 16, 18, the hast of which 2 >as.sages requires a little explana- 
tion. Two diflerent words are used here to express the bones of 
the animal. The first is derived from a word signifying strength, 
ami means the “strong bones,” l.c, those of the legs. These are 
hollow, and are therefore ajdly coiniiared to tubes or pipes ol* 
coiiper. The second term is thought by some Hebraists to refer 
to the rib-bones, which are solid, and therefore Jiro not likened 
to tubes, but to liars of iron. 

Tlie 2.‘»d verse has been translated rather varifiusly. The 
Authorized Version can be seen by reference to a Jlible, and 
another translation, that of the Jewish Jlible, is given on page 
320. A third, and pcrluqis the best r(*ndering of this passage is 
given by the liev. W. Drake, in Smith’s “Dictionary of the Bible:” 
“ Lo, the riv(!r swelleth proudly against him, yet he is not 
alarmed ; lie is securely confident tliough a »7ordan burst forth 
against his mouth.” 

In all probability reference, is here made to the annual rising 
of the Nile, and the inundations which it chilscs. In some 
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years, wlicii it rises iiiucli above its usual height, the floods 
become most disastrous. Whole villages are swept away, and 
scarcely a vestige of the mud-built houses Is lett ; the dead 
bodies of human beings are seen intermixed with those of cattle, 
and the whole country is one scene of desolation. Yet the 
almost am])hibious hippopotamus cares nothing for the floods, 
as long as it can And food, and so, “ though the river swelleth 
proudly against him,” he is not alarmed. 

From the use of the word “Jordan ” in the same verse, it might 
be thouirlit that the river of Palestine was intended. This, 
however, is not tlie case. The word “Jordan” is simply used as a 
poetical term for any river, and is derived from a Hebrew 
word which signifies “ descending quickly.*' 

We now come to the last verse of this noble description: “He 
taketh it in with his eyes.*’ These words have also been variously 
rendered, some translating them as “ He receiveth it (/.c. the 
river) up to his eyes.” Put the translation which seems to suit 
the context best is, “ Who will take him when in Ids sight ? His 
nose pierceth through (i.r. detects) snares.*’ Now, this faculty 
of detecting snares is one of the chief cluiracteristics ot the 
hippopotamus, when it lives near places inhabited by mankind, 
who are always doing their best to^lestroy it. In the first 
place, its body gives them an almost unlimited sui)ply of flesli. 
tlic fat is very highly valued for many purposes, tlie teeth are 
sold to the ivory-dealers, and the hide is cut up into whips, or 
khoorbashes. 

There is now before me a khoorbasl), purchased from a native 
Egyptian who was beating a servant with it. The whip is 
identical with that Avhich Avas used by* the ancient Egyptians in 
urging the Israelites to their tasks, and the scene reminded the 
traveller so forcibly of the old Scriptural times that he rescued 
the unfortunate servant, and j)urchased tlie kIioorl)ash, which is 
now in my collection. 

Not content u^tli hunting the hippopotamus, the natives 
contrive various traps, either pitfalls or drop-traps. The former 
arc simply pits dug in the path of the animal, covei*ed with 
sticks and reeds, and having at the bottom a sharp stake on 
which the victini is impaled, and so eirectually prevented from 
escaping or damaging the pit by its struggles. 

'flic drop-trap is a log of wood, weighted Avith stones, aud 
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luiviii}' at Olio oiul an iron spiko. wliich is sinnotiiiios poisonod. 
Tilt* ])atli M’liicli tlio aiiinial takes is watcliod, a convoiiiontly 
ovorlian^in*^: l‘rjinVli is solooiotl, and IVoni that hranoli tlio oniol 
s]>oar is snspondiHl, by a oatcli or tri**'^*!’, (‘xactly over tlio contro 
oi* the path. Thoiv is no ditticulty in finding the prociso contro 
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‘y/(> i/LM- y»#V,ii //» thnitiffh siiiirrs."- .Tun xl 'Jl. 


of the i)atli, owing t(j the ]>eouliar gait of the animal, which 
has already heen described. One end of the trigger snppnita 
the spear, and to the other is attached a i'oj)e, which is hiwiglit 
across the path in siudi a way that wdien touched it relieves the 
spear, which is driven de(i])ly into the aniinal’s hack. If well 
hung, the spcar-hlade divides the spine, and the wounded animal 
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lulls oil tlio spot, Imt, oven if it should miss a vital part, tlie 
poison soon does its fatal work. 

In consequence of the continual persecution to which it iig 
subjected, the liippopotaiuus becomes exceedinjjly Avary, and, 
huge, clumsy, and blundering as it looks, is clever enough to 
detect either pitfall or drop-trap that have not been contrived 
Vith especial care. An old and experienced hippoi)otanius 
Ix^conies so wary that he will be susjdcious even of a bent twig,* 
and, rather tlian venture across it, ho will leave the path, force 
lor himself a roundabout passage, and return to the path beyond 
tlie object that alarmed him. 

Air. T. Tlaines, to whose sketches I am indebted for the 
illustration, told me that the hippopotamus is possessed of 
much more intellect than might be expected from a creature 
of so dull, clumsy, and un])roinising aspect. Apathetic it 
generally is, and, as long as it is left unmolested, does not 
care to molest even th(3 human beings that intrude upon its 
rt^posc*. 

Jt likes to lie in the shade of the reeds and rushes, and may 
he seen Heating in the water, with only the nostrils, the eyes, 
and the ears above the surface, these organs being set in a line 
ahmg tlie head, evidently for the puriiose of allowing the whole 
body to be hidden under water while the three most important 
senses are cajiable of acting. 

A caiioc-niaii who knows the habits of the hippopotamus will 
fearlessly take his fragile A'cssel through a herd of the animals, 
knowing that, if he only avoids contact with them, they will 
not interfere witli him. Tiie only danger is, tliat a ]ii])popotainus 
may rise under the canoe, and- strike itself against the boat, in 
which ease the animal is rather a]»t to consider the intruding 
object as an enemy, and to attack it, sometimes crushing the 
canoe between its teeth, and mostly upsetting it, and throwing 
the crew into the water. Jn such a (rasi», the men always dive 
at oiiee to the bottom of the river, and hold on to some Aveed or 
rock as long as they can exist Avithoiit breathing. The reason 
for this jiroci^eding is, that the hippopotamus always looks for 
its (uieiny upon the surface of the Avater, and, if the men Averc 
to swim to sli^ore, they would be caught and killed before they 
had swum many strokes. Puit, as it sees nothing but tlie 
damagetl canoe, its short-lWed anger vanisluis, and it sinks again 
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I)ifi*n:ulty of iilciitifyinj^ the various hinls mcutioiieil in Seriptiire -The viiltiin'ij 
of l*jih‘siino— The Liiiiunr^rgeier, or Ossifrage of Seiij»lur«;— -'riie Kehrew wonl 
/V’/r.s, ami its siginTmatioii— Tlie Ossifrage, or Jjom!-l)reHk(*r--A]>]iearaii(;c of the 
liiiinniergeic'r Its flight mode of fewling— How the JjiininHTgeirT kills 
siiaki'S aiul tortoises, ami hreaks iimrrow-honcs— Mode of dcstniying the 
ehaiiiois ami mountain sheep—Ncst of the Lammcrgeiiu'. 


It has already been mentioned that even the best 'Rihlieal 
seholiirs liave found very "I’eat difficulties in identifying severtd 
of the animals which are named in Scripture. This difficulty is 
greatly inci’cascd when we come to the IliKiis, and iu many in- 
stanee.s it is ahsolutely impo.ssible to identify the Hebrew word 
with any ])reci8c species. In all prohability, however, the 
nomenclature of the birds is a very loose one, several species 
being classed undc'r the same title. 

Kven at the i)re.seiit day, the English language jn’esents many 
sijiiilar instances of poverty, as is well known to all zoologisis. 
Taking the birds as our fimt exam]>les, how often do we not find 
the same word nsed to signify many distinct species, and, again, 
one species designated by sevcml dissimilar words? The wonl 
I'nltiire, for example, is used to signify a great nninher of birds, 
including tlic I^mmeigeier, the (bndors, the Griftbus, the Cam- 
caras, and others ; while the term Eagle has scarcely a less wide 
sign ilicat ion. Sometimc.s the name is applied iu such a manner 
us to mislead those wlio aie not scientific ornithologists, and we 
find such inappropriate titles as luglit-liawk, fern-owl, hedge- 
sparrow, reed-wren, &c., the birds in question being neither 
hawks, owls, sparrows, nor wivns. 

Keeping this difficulty iu mind, I shall mention all the species 
wliicli are likely to have been classed under a single title, giving 
a geJieral tlescripfion of the whole, and a detailed aecoiiut of the 
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particular species M'liicli seems to ans\vcr most closely to tluj 
Hebiw word. 

Following the arnuigemcnt Avliicli lias been employed in this 
work, I shall begin >vith the bird which has been ]diiccd by 
zoologists at the head ol* its class, namely, the LAMMEROErKU, the 



THE LAMMKRr.KIEU, OH OSKIFKAfsK Olf Hi UirTl'lSK. 

* These ore they of v'h irh ye shnV not eat ; the Cfigte, nmt the ossifivyt\ miit the nsproy. ” — I)Kf!T. xiv. 1 2. 


bird which may be safidy ideiitilied with the Ossifrage of 
Scripture. The Hebrew word is “Peres,” a term which only 
occurs twice when signifying a sjiecies of bird ; namely, in Lev. 
xi. 13, and the parallel jiassagc in Dent. xiv. 12. Tlie first of 
these passages runs as follows : “ These yc shall have in abomi- 
nation among the fowls ; they shall not be eaten, they are an 
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aboininaiion ; tlie eagle, and tlic ossifrage, and the ospray.” The 
corresponding passage in Deuteronomy has jirecisely the same 
signification, though rather differently worded : “ These arc they 
of which ye shall not eat : the eagle, and the ossifrage, and tlie 
ospray” 

The reader will here notice that the sacred narrative gives no 
account of the appearance or habits of the bird, but merely 
classed it with the remainder of the predacfious birds, all of 
which are declared to be unfit for food. We must therefore look 
for some assistance in the etymology of the word which 

signifies one wdio breaks anything. The same word occurs in 
s(ive]’al otlier passages of Scripture. • 

For exam])lc, the word was much used by David in comme- 
niorating any remarkable event. When David sent Vzzah and 
Ahio to fetch the ark from Kirjath-jearim, the oxen wdiich drew’ 
the cart stumbled and shook the ark, so that it seemed likely to 
fall. Uzzah, wdio w’alked by the side of the cart, wdiile his 
brother marched in front of the oxen, instinctively put out his 
hand to uidiold it, and fell dead by the side of the ark which he 
^ had touched without authority. In order to commemorate tliis 
event, David called the spot whereon it occuiTcd Perez-l«zzah, 
or the Breaking of Uzzah, “because the Lojto had made a 
l)reach upon Uzzah.” (See 2 Sam. vi. 8.) 

Kefcrenco to this event w^as afterwards made by David when 
he brought the ark into Jerusalem. Having taken w’arning by 
the solemn event which he had witnessed, he called together the 
priests and Levites, to wdiom he gave the commission to bring 
the ark with due honour, and “ said unto them. Ye are the chief 
of the fathers of the Levites : sanctify yourselves, both ye and 
your brethren, that ye may bring up the ark of the Lord God of 
Israel unto the place that I have prepared for it. 

“ For, because ye did it not at the first, the I/)Ri) our God 
made a breach {}icrcs) upon us, for that we sought Him not in 
due order” (1 Chron. xv. 12, 13). David again employed the 
w'ord to signify the breaking up or destruction of the Philis- 
tines. “David smote them there, and said. The Lord hath 
broken forth upon mine enemies before me, as the breach of 
w^aters. Therefore he called the name of that place Baal- 
perazim ” — ix. the Place of Breakings. The same word occurs 
again in that dread message to Belshazzar, w^ritten by the hand 
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upon the wall, “ ]\reii(>, ni(*ne, tekel, upliarsiu,” or pctrs, the last 
word signifying that the kingdoni was broken up, and would la* 
given to other rulers. 

The word then, signifies a breaker; and the Latin 

ttuiii Ossifraga, or llone-breaktu*, is a very good translation of 
the w-ord. Htiw it applies to the Lainniergeier we shall ])re- 
sently si*c. 

The Liimniergeier belongs to the vultures, but has much more 
the appoaraiiec of an eagle than a vulture, the neck being clothed 
with feathers, instead of being naked ca* only covered with 
down. It may at once be known by the tuft of l(»ng, hair-like 
featlaws which depeijds from the beak, and which has gained for 
the bird the title of Piearded Vulture. The colour f)f the 
plumage is a mixture of different browns and greys, tawny 
below and beautiful]}- ])en(nll(‘d above, a line of pure white run- 
ning along the midtTle of ea(*h feather. AVhen young it is nearly 
black, and indeed bas been treated as a separate species under 
the name of Ulack Vulture. 

It is oiKi of the largest of the Hying birds, its length often 
exceeding four feet, and the exi)anse of its wdngs being rather < 
more tliaii tea feet. In conse<[iience of this great s]>road of 
wing, it looks when flying like a much largm* bird than it really 
is, and its size lias often been variously misstated. Its flight, as 
may be imagined from the possession of such w ings, is equally 
grand and graceful, and it sweeps through the air with great 
force, aiipare.ntly unaccompanied by effort. 

The Liimmergeier extends through a V(iry large range of 
country, and is found throughout many i)arts of Europe ami 
Asia. It is spread over the Holy J.,aii(l, never congreguting 
ill numbers, like ordinary vultures, but living in pairs, and 
scarcely any ravine being uiiinhabitcjil by at least one pair of 
Lanimcrgeuus. 

I'he food of the Lammergeier is, like that of other vultures, 
the flesh of dead animals, thongli it <loes not feed f|nitc in the 
same manner that they do. Wlien the ordinary vultures have 
found a carcase they tear it to jjieces, and soon remove all the 
flesh. This having been done, the iJimmergeier comes to the 
balf-jiicked bones, eats the remaining flesh from them, and 
finishes by breaking them and eating the marrow. Tliat a bird 
should be able to break a bone as thick and liard as the thi<^Ii- 
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bone of a horse or ox seems rather problematical, but the bird 
achieves the feat in a simple and effectual manner. 

Seizing the bone in its claws, it rises to an immense height in 
the air, and then, bahancing itself over some ])icco of rock, it lets 
the bone fall, and sweci)s after it with scarce less rapidity than 
the bone falls. Should the bone be broken by the fall, the bird 
picks the marrow out of the fragments; and should it have 
escaped fracture by reason of falling on a soft i)iece of ground 
instead of a hard rock, the bird incks it up, and renews the pro- 
cess until it has attained its object. It will be seen, therefore, 
that the name of Ossifrage, or Bone-breaker, may very j)roperly 
be given to this bird. 

Not only does it extract the marrow from bones in this 
peculiar manner, but it procures other articles of food by em- 
ploying precisely the same system. If it secs a tortoise, many 
of which reptiles are found in the countvic^s which it inhabits, it 
docs not waste time and trouble by trying to peck the shell 
open, but carries its prey high in the air, drops it on the gTound, 
and so breaks its shell to pieces. Tortoises are often very hard- 
shelled creatures, and the Lammergeicr has been observ’cd to 
raise one of them and drop it six or seven times before the 
stubborn armour would yield. Snakes, too, are killed in a 
similar manner, being seized by the neck, and then dropped from 
a height upon rocks or hard ground. The reader may perhaps 
be aware that the Hooded Crow of England breaks bones and 
the shells of bivalve molluscs in a similar manner. 

Mr. Tristram suggests, with much probability, that the 
eagle ” which mistook the bald head of the poet yEschylus for 
a white stone, and killed him by droi)ping a tortoise upon it, 'was 
in all likelihood a Lammergoier, the bird being a denizen of the 
same country, and the act of tortoise-dropping being its usual 
mode of killing those reptiles. 

We now see why the Liiminergeier is furnished with such 
enormous wings, and so great a power of flight, these attributes 
being needful in order to enable it to lift its prey to a siiflicient 
height. The air, as 'w^o all know, becomes more and more 
attenuated in exact proportion to the height above the earth ; and 
did not the bird possess such great powers of flight, it would 
not be able to carry a heavy tortoise into the thinner strata of 
air wliich are found at the height to whicli it soars. 
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Tlie instinct of killing its prey by a fall is employed against 
other animals besides snakes and tortoises, though exerted in a 
somewhat different manner. The bird, as has already been 
mentioned, lives among mountain ranges, and it may be seen 
floating about them for hours tc^etlier, watching each inch of 
ground in search of pray. Should it see a goat or other inhabi- 
tant of tlie rocks standing iiefir a precipice, the Liimmeigeier 
sweeps rapidly upon it, and with a blow of its wing knocks 
the animal off the rock into the valley beneath, where it lies 
helplessly maimed, even if not killed by the fall. 

Even hares and lambs are killed in this manner, and it is from 
the havoc wdiich the rjimmeigeier makes among the sheep that 
it has obtained the name of liimmeigeier, or Lamh-Vnltura. So 
swift and noiseless is the rush of the bird, that an animal which 
has once been marked by its blood-rad eye seldom escapes from 
the swoop; and even the Al])ine hunters, who spend their lives 
in pursuit of the (diamois, have occasionally been put in great 
jeopardy by the sudden attack of a Liimiiiergeier, the bird having 
mistaken their crouching forms for the chamois, and only turned 
aside at the last moment. 

The raason for employing so remarkable a mode of attack is to 
be found in the structure of the feet, wdiicli, although belonging 
to so laige and j>owerful a bird, are comparatively feeble, and are 
unable, like those of the eagle, to grasp the living animal in a 
deadly hold, and to drive the sharp talons into its vitals. They 
are not well adapted for holding prey, the talons not possessing 
the hook-like form or the sharp points which characterise tliose 
of the eagle. The feet, by the way, are feathered tlown to the 
toes. The beak, too, is weak when compared with the rest 
of the body, and could not perform its work were not the 
object which it tears previously shattered by the fall from a 
height. 

The nest of the Liimmeigeier is made of sticks and sods, and 
is of enormous dimensions. It is almost always placed upon a 
lofty cliff, and contains about a wagon-load or so of sticks 
rudely interwoven, and supporting a nearly equal amount of sods 
and moss. 

An allied species lives in Northern Africa, where it is called 
by a name whicli signifies Father Longbeard, in allusion to the 
beard-like tufts of the bill. 
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THE EGYPTIAN VULTURE OR GIER-EAGLE. 


The ilaehdm or GieivKa|;Ie idciitificrl with the Egyptian Vulture — Ita appearoiiee 
on the Egyptian inunumeuts — Sigiiilieation of the word rdcMni — Various 
trauslations of the wal'd— Tlie shape, size, aud colour of the bird— Its value as 
a scavenger, and its general habits — ^The IDgyptiaii Vultures and the griffons — 
Its fondness for the society of man — N(‘st of the Egyptian Vulture. 

In the same list of unclean birds which has already been given, 
we find the name of a bird which we can identify without much 
difficulty, although there has been some little controversy about 
it. Tliis is the so-called Gier-Eagle, which is named with the 
cormorant aud the pelican as one of tlie birds which the Jews 
are forbidden to eat. The word which is translated as Gier-Eagle 
is Kaclu\in, a name which is almost identical with the Arabic 
name of the Egyitian Vulture, sometimes called Pharaoh’s 
Chicken, because it is so often sculptured on the ancient monu- 
ments of Egypt. It is called by the Turks by a name which 
signifies White Father, in allusion to the colour of its plumage. 

Before proceeding to a description of the bird, we will examine 
the other inteipretations which have been given to the word 
rdchdni. 

In the first place, the word signifies “love,” and is used in that 
sense in many passages of Scripture. According to Buxtorf, the 
bird in question is the mcrops or bee-eater, “ a bird so called 
from the love and pity which is shown to its parents, because it 
nurtures them when hidden in the most lofty caves.” Some of 
the Talmudists take it to be the woodpecker. 

Another rendering of the word which has received much 
favour is, that the Iiachdiu is the hyacinthine gallinule, or 
sultana hen (Pophyrio vetcrum). This bird is allied to tlie 
rails, and is remarkable for the great length of its toes, by 
means of whichdt can walk on floating herbage as it lies on the 
surface of the water. The colour of he bird is a rich and 
variable blue, darker on the back and lighter on the throat and 

z 2 
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breast. It is on account of this purple hue that the bird has 
received tlio luiiiie of Pophyrio, or Purple llird. It is spread 
over many parts of Asia, Africa, and Euroi)e. 

The reading of ruchdm as 2wiihyrw is followed in the Sop- 
tungint, and the reading has been defended on the ground that 



the bird must l)elong to the acjuatic group, being placed ])etween 
the pelican and cormorant. The Jewish Bible follows our 
version, but ailixes the mark of doubt to the word. 

Although some of the Talmudists render the word as wood- 
pecker, others identify it with the Egyptian Vulture. In 
l-.ewysolm’s “ Zoologie des Talmuds,” there is a curious specula- 
tion on this subject This bird, according to the authors whom 
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ho quotes, is the Schirkrek, and derives its name from its 
peculiar cry, which begins with a liiss (Schirk) and ends with 
a shriek (Eek). 'J'he l)ird utters its cry when the rising of the 
Nile is expected, and so has earned the name of Eacham, or 
Love, this word being frequently used in tlie Scriptures as a 
metaphor for rain, dew, or any water that nourishes plants. 

Without adopting the jirocess of reasoning emplojed in this 
case, we may safely accept tlie conclusion, ami consider the 
llacham as identical with the Egyptian Vulture (Xco^fltron 
pcnmoptcniH), 

Tliis bird is not a very large one, being about equal to a raven 
in size, though its enormously long wings give it an aj»])earaiice 
of much greater size. Its colour is wdiite, with the excei)tion of 
the quill feathers of the wings, which arci dark-brown. The bill 
and the naked face and legs are bright ochreous yellow. It does 
not attain this white plumage until its third year, its colour 
before reaching adult age being brown, with a grey neck and 
dull yellow legs and face. 

Tlie Egyptian Vulture, although not large, is a really hand- 
some bird, the bold contrast of ljure white and dark brown 
being very conspicuous when it is on the wing. In this ])lumage 
it has never been seen in England, but one or two examides ave 
known of the Egyptian Vulture being killed in England while 
still in its dark-brown clothing. 

It inhabits a very 'wide range of country, being found 
throughout all the warmer jiaris of the Old World. Although 
it is tolombly plentiful, it is never seen in great numbers, as is 
the case with several of the vultures, but is always to be found 
in ])airs, the male and female never separating, and invariably 
being seen close together. In fact, in places where it is common 
it is hardly possible to travel more than a mile or two without 
seeing a jiair of Egyptian Vultui’es. Should more than two of 
tliSse birds be seen together, the spectator may be sure that they 
have congregated over some food. It has been well suggested 
that its Hebrew name of llacham, or T/ive, has been given to it 
ill consequence of this constant association of the male and 
female. 

The E^ptian Vulture is one of the best of scavengers, not 
only devouring tlie carcases of dead animals, but feeding on 
every kind of offal or garbage. Indeed, its teeth and claws are 
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much too feeble to enable it to cope with the true vultures in 
tearing up a large carcase, and in tMinscqiicnce it never really 
associates with them, although it may be seen hovering near 
them, and it never veiituies to feed in their company, keeping 
at a respectful distance while they feed, and, when they retire, 
humbly making a meal on the scraps which they have left. 

Mr. Tristram narrates an amusing instance of this trait of 
character. ‘^On a subsequent occasion, on the north side of 
Jlermon, we observed the grittons teaching a lesson of patience 
to the inferior scavengers. A long row of Egyptian vultures 
were sitting on some rocks, so intently watching a spot in a 
coni-field that tliey took no notice of our api)roach. Crecqiing 
cautiously near, we watched a score of griffons busily engaged 
in turning over a dea<l horse, one side of which they had already 
reducetl to a skeleton. 

“Their united efforts had just effected this, when we showed 
ourselves, and they (piickly retired. The inferior birds, who 
dreaded us much less than them, at once darted to the repast, 
and, utterly regardless of our presence within ten yards of them, 
began to gorge. We had hardly retired two hundred yards, when 
the griffons came down with a swoop, and the Egyptian vultui’es 
and a pair or two of eagles humedly resumed their post of 
observation; while some black kites remained, and contrived by 
their superior agility to filch a few morsels from their lordly 
superiors.” 

So useful is this bird as a scavenger, that it is protected in all 
parts of the East by the most stringent laws, so that a naturalist 
who wishes for specimens has some dilliculty in procuring the 
bird, or even its egg. It wanders about the streets of the villages, 
and may generally be found investigating the heaps of refuse 
which are left to be cleared away by the animals and birds 
which constitute the scavengers of the East. 

It not only eats dead animal substances, but kills and devours 
great quantities of rats, mice, lizards, and other pests that swarm 
in hot countries. So tame is it, that it may even be observed, 
like the gull and the rook of our own country, following the 
ploughman as he turns up the ground, and examining the furrow 
for the purpose of picking up the worms, grubs, and similar 
creatures that are disturbed by the share. 

Being thus protected and encouraged by man, there is good 
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reason why it should have learned in course of time to fear him 
far less than its own kind. Indeed, it is so utterly fearless with 
regard to human beings, that it habitually follows the caravans 
as they pass from one town to another, for the sake of feeding 
on the refuse food and other oHai which is thi’owii aside on 
the load. 

Two articles of diet which certainly do not seem to fall within 
the ordinary range of vulture’s food are said to be consumed 
by this bird. The first is the egg of the ostrich, tlui shell 
of which is too hard to be broken by the feeble beak of tlie 
Egyptian Vulture. The bird cannot, like the lammergeier, 
carry the egg into the air and drop it on tluj ground, because its 
feet are not large enough to gras)> it, and only slip off its round 
and polished surface. Therefore, instead of raising the egg into 
the air and dropping it upon a stone, it carries a stone into the 
air and (hops it iiiion the* egg. So at lea.st say the natives of tlui 
countiy which it inhabits, and there is no reason why we should 
doubt the truth of the statement. 

The other article of food is a sort of melon, very full of juice. 
This melon is called nara,” and is devouied by various creatures, 
such as lions, leopards, mice, ostricli(i.s, &c. and seems to serve 
them instead of drink. 

The nest of the Egyptian Vulture is made in some locky 
ledge, and the bird does not trouble itself about selecting a spot 
inaccessible to man, knowing well that it will not Ik^ disturbed. 
The nest is, like that of otlier vultures, a large and rude mass 
of sticks, sods, bones, and similar materials, to wbicli are added 
any bits of rag, ro])e, skin, and other village refuse which it can 
2 )ick up as it traverses the streets. Theie are two, and occa- 
sionally three, eggs, rather variously mottled with red. In 
its breeding, as in its general life, it is not a gregarious bird, 
never breeding in colonies, and, indeed, veiy seldom choosing 
a spot for its nest near one which has already been selected 
by another pair. 

The illustmtion on page 340 represents part of the nest of 
the Egyptian Vulture, in which the curious mixture of bones 
and sticks is well shown. The parent birds are drawn in 

two characteristic attitudes taken from life, and well exhibit 

• • 

the feeble beak, the peculiar and intelligent, almost cunning 
expression of the head, and the ruff of feathers which surrounds 
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the iij^per imrt of the neck. In tlie distance another bird is 
drawn as it appears on tlie wing, in order to show the contrast 
between the white iduniage and the dark quill feathers of the 
-wings, the bird presenting a general appearance very similar to 
that of the common English sea-gull. 


THK 

GRIFFON VULTURE, OR EAGLE OF SCRIPTURE. 

Tliu Grilloii Vulture ideiitifuul with the Kagk* of Scripture — The woiil Nesher and 
its si»;nification Ooofjraphical range of the (.irilfon — Its luoile of llight and 
sociable habits —The fcathcrless head and neck of the bird -The Vulture 
nsinl as ail image of strength, swiftness, ami ra]>aoity — Its powers of sight 
— How Yultiiivs asseniblo roiiml a carcase — Xi*stiiig-]>laccs of the Grin'ou — 
Mr. Tristram's description of the Gnir«ni — Bock-caves of the Wmly Ilamani — 
(‘are of the young, and teaching them to lly — Strength of the (Irilfon — Its 
embleinatical use in Kgypt sind Assyria-- The god Xisroch — Nohlc aspect of 
the Gritfon — Its longevity — Various attitudes assumed hy the hiiil. 


now come to another word which will give ns hut little 
trouble in identification. This is tlie word Nesher, which is 
iiivaiiably translated in the Authorized Version of the Bible as 
Eagle, hut which was undoubtedly a different bird, and has 
sati.sfactorily been identified with the Gbiffox Vui/ruhE, or 
Great Vulture {Gyps fulvu.^. The reasons for tliis conclusion 
are so inextricably interwoven with the various passages in 
which the bird is mentioned, that 1 sliall not give them sepa- 
rately, hut sim])ly allude to them in the course of the article. 

In the first jdacc, the name Nesher is derived, according to 
many Hebraists, from a word which signifies the power of sight, 
and is given to the bird in consequence of its piercing vision. 
The Talmudical writers mention a curious proverb concerning 
the sight of the Vulture, namely, that a Vulture in Babylon can 
see a carcase in Palestine. Other scholars derive it fi'Om a word 
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wliich signifies its longevity, while others again believe that the 
true derivation is to be found in a word which signifies ripping 
ifp or tearing with the beak. 

Tiik Griffon Vulture is found throughout a lai’ge portion of 
the Old World, inhabiting nearly aU the warmer portions of this 
hernispliere. The colour of the adult bird is a sort of yellowish 
brown, diversified by the black quill feathers and the ruff’of 
white down that surrounds the neck. The head and neck are 
without feathers, but are sparingly covered with very short down 
of a similar character to that of the ruff. 

It is really a large bird, being little short of five feet in total 
length, and the expanse of wing measuring about eight feet. 

The Griffon Vulture is very plentiful in Palestine, and, unlike 
the lesser thougli equally useful Egyptian Vulture, congregates 
together in great numbers, feeding, Hying, and herding in 
company. Large flocks of them may be seen daily, soaring high 
ill the air, and sweeping their graceful way in the grand curves 
which distinguish the flight of the large birds of prey. They 
are best to be seen in the early morning, being in the habit of 
quitting their rocky homes at daybi’eak, and indulging in a flight 
for two or three hours, after which they mostly return to the 
rocks, and wait until evening, when they take another short 
flight before retiring to rest. 

Allusion is made in the Scriptures to the gregarious habits 
of the Vultures : '' Wheresoever tlie carcase is, there will the 
eagles be gathered together” (Matt xxiv. 1^8). Tliat tlie Vulture, 
and not the eagle, is here signified, is evident from the fixet that 
the eagles do not congregate like the Vultures, never being seen 
in greater numbers than two or three togetlicr, while the Vultures 
assemble in hundreds. 

The featherless head of the Vulture is mentioned in the Book 
of Micah, chap. i. ver. 10 ; “ Make thee bald, and poll thee for thy 
delicate children ; enlarge thy baldness as the eagle ; for they are 
gone into captivity from thee.” It is evident that in this 
2 >assagc reference is made, not to the eagle, wliose head is thickly 
covered with feathers, but to the Vulture, whose head and neck 
are but scantily sprinkled with white down. Some commenta- 
tors, not aware that the word mslicr should have been rendered 
as "vulture,” have explained the passage by saying that the 
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prophet i^feiTed to the moultiiig-time of the eagle; but the 
reader will see that such an oxphiiiatioii is at the best a forced 
one, whereas the refercnee to the bald liead of theJV^nlturc is 
both simple and natural. 

The voracity of the Vulturc, and its capacity for discovciring 
food, arc botli mentioned in Job xxxix. 27 — 30 : “ Doth the 
eagle (nesher) mount up at thy command, and make her nest 
on high ? 

“ She dwelleth and abideth on the rock, upon the crag of the 
rock, and the strong place. 

From thence she seeketh the prey, and her eyes behold afar 
off. 

Her young ones also suck up blood : and wherc the slain 
are, there is she.** 

See also Hab. i. (i — 8, in which the prophet speaks of the 
Chaldeans, “ that bitter and hasty nation, which shall march 
through the breadth of the land, to possess the dwelling-places 
that are not theirs. 

“ They are terrible and drcaflful : . . . and their horsemen 
shall spread themselves, and their horsemen shall come from 
far ; they shall fly as the eagle that hasteth to eat.” 

There is also a curious passage in the Hook of Froverbs, chap. 
XXX. ver. 17, which alludes to the carnivorous nature of the bird : 
“ The eye that mocketh at his father, ami despiseth to obey his 
mother, the ravens <if the valley shall pick it out, and the young 
eagles shall eat it.** 

Allusion is made in several passages to the swiftness of the 
Vulture, as well as its voracity. Hce, for examjde, a portion of 
David’s lamentation over the bodies of Saul and Jonathan, who, 
according to the poet’s metaphor, “ werc lovely and pleasant in 
their lives, and in their death they were not divided ; they were 
swifter than eagles, they were stronger than lions.” 

The " bitter ” people — namely, the Chaldeans — are again men- 
tioned in a very similar manner by the prophet Jeremiah : “ Our 
persecutors arc swifter than the eagles of the heavens; they 
pursued us upon the mountains, they laid wait for us in the 
wilderness ” (Lam. iv. 19). 

There is something peculiarly appropriate in employing the 
Vulture as an image of strength and swiftness when applied to 
warriors, the bird being an invariable attendant on the battle, 
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and flying to the held of death with marvellous swiftness. All 
who liad ever witnessed a battle were familiar with the x)resence 
of the Vulture — the scene of carnage, and the image which is 
enijdoyed, would be one wliich commended itself at once to 
those for whom it was intended. And, as th(i earlier liistory of 
the Jewish nation is essentially of a warlike character, we 
cannot wonder that so x)owerful and familiar an image should 
have been repc'atedly introduced into the sacred writings. 

The wonderful powers of sight possessed by this bird are 
mentioned in tlie passage from Job xxxix. which has already 
been quoted. 

Here it may be «as well to say that, jiiercing as is the vision 
(d* the Vulture, its visual j)owers have been much exaggerated. 
It certainly does possess a vision of no ordinary capacity, which 
is able to assume either a telescopic or a microscoi)ic charactcir, 
by means of a cornidex and marvellous structure, which can 
alter the whole shape of the organ at the will of the bird. 

Not only can the eye be thus altered, but it changes instan- 
taneously, so as to accommodate itself to the task which it is to 
perform. A Vulture, for example, sees from a vast height the 
i)ody of a dead animal, and instantly swoops down upon it like 
an arrow from a how. In order to enable the bird to see so 
distant an object, the eye has l)ecn exercising its telescopic 
powers, and yet, in a second or two, when the \"ultiire is closo 
to its prey, the whole form of the eye must he changed, or 
the bird would mistake its distance, ami dash itself to pieces 
on the ground. 

To describe this beautiful i)iece of mechanism would he outside 
the scoi)e of the present work ; but the reader can find it in 
every good work on comparative anatomy, and is strongly 
advised to make himself master of the moans by which a result 
so apparently impossible is secured. 

By means of its powerful eyes, the Vulture can sec to an 
enormous distance, and with great clearness, but neither so fiir 
nor so clearly as is popularly supi)osed. It is true that, as soon 
as a carcase is discovered, it will be covered with Vultures, who 
arrive from every side, looking at first like tiny si)ecks in the air, 
scarcely perceptible even to practised eyes, and all directing 
their flight to the same i)oint. “ Where the carcase is, there 
will the vultures be gathered together.*' But, although they all 
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fly towards the same spot, it does not follow that they liave all 
seen the same object. The fact is, they see and understand each 
other’s movements. 

A single Vulture, for example, sees a dead or dying sheep, and 
swoops down upon it. The other Vultures which arc flying 
about in search of food, and from w'hich the animal in question 
may be concealed, know perfectly well that a Vulture soars high 
in the air wlieii searching for food, and only darts to the earth 
when it has found a suitable prey. They immediately follow its 
example, and in their turn ai-e followed by other Vultures, which 
can see their fellows from a distance, and know perfectly well 
why they are all converging to one spot. 

In this way all the Vultures of a neighbourhood wdll under- 
stand, by a very intelligible telegraph, that a dead body of some 
animal has been found, and, aided by their wonderful powers of 
flight, will assemble over its body in an almost incredibly short 
space of time. 

The resting-place of the Grilfou Vulture is always on some 
lofty spot. Tlie Arabian Vulture will build within easy reach, 
the eagle prefers lofty situations, but nothing but the highest 
and most inaccessible spots will satisfy the A’^ulture. To reach 
the nest of this bird is thendbre a very difficult task, only to 
be attempted by experienced and intrcjiid cragsmen; and, in 
consequence, botli the eggs and young of the Griffon Vulture 
cannot be obtained excejit for a very high i)rice. The birds are 
fond of building in the rock-caves which are found in so many 
parts of Talestine, and in some places they fill these places as 
tliickly as rooks fill a rookery. 

The fondness of the A^ulture for such localities is more than 
once mentioned in Holy Writ. One of these passages, which 
occurrs in Job xxxix. 29, has already been quoted, and another, 
and equally forcible one, is to be found in the Book of the 
Prophet Jeremiah : “ Thy terriblencss hath deceived thee, and 
the i)ride of thine heart, O thou that dwellest in the clefts of 
the rock, that boldest the height of tlie hill : though thou 
shouldest make thy nest as high as the eagle {iiesher), I will 
will bring thee down from thence, saith the Lord” (Jer. 
xlix. 16). 

In Mr. Tristram’s " Land of Israel,” there is a very grajAic 
description of the Griffon’s nests, and -of the difficulty experi- 
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enccd in reaching them. ‘'A narrow gorge, with limestone cliffs 
from five liiiudred to six hundred feet higli, into which the sun 
never penetrates, walls the rapid brook on each side so clo.s(‘ly 
that we often had to ride in the bed of tlie stream. The cliffs 
are perforated witli caves at all heights, wliolly inaccessible to 
man, the secure resting-place of hundreds of noble griffons, some 
liimmergeiers, lanncr falcons, and several species of eagle. . . . 
One day in the ravine well repaid us, tlioiigh so teiTific were 
the precipices, that it was quite impossible to reach any of the 
nests with which it swarmcid. 

“ We were nK»To suctiessful in the Wady Hanulm, the south- 
west end of the plain, the entrance from Ilattiii and the Thittauf, 
where we spent three days in exploration. The cliffs, though 
reaching the height of fifteen hundred feet, rise like terraces, 
with enormous masses of debrh% ainl the wood is half a mile 
wide. By the aid of Giacomo, who provcMl himself an expert 
rope-climber, we reaped a good harvest of griffons* eggs, some 
of the party l)eing let down by ropes, while those above were 
guided in working them by signals from others below in the 
valley. It required the aid of a party of a dozen to ca])turo 
these nests. I'lie idea of scaling the cliff with ropes was (piite 
new to some Arabs who were herding cattle above, and who 
conld not, excepting one little girl, he induced to render any 
assistance. Slie proved Jierself most sensible and efficient in 
telegraphing. 

“ While capturing the griffons* nests, we were re-enacting a 
celebrated siege in Jewish histoiy. Close to us, at the head of 
the cliffs wdiicli form the limits of the celebrated Plain of 
ITattin, were the ruins of Irbid, the ancient Arbela, marked 
principally by the remains of a synagogue, of which some 
marble shafts and fragments of entablature, like those of Tell 
Hum, are still to he seen, and were afterwards visited by us. 

“ llosea mentions the i)lace apparently as a strong fortress : 
'All tliy forti*esses shall be spoiled, as Slialmaii spoiled Beth- 
arbel in the day of battle * (Hos. x. 14). Perliaps the prophet 
here refers to the refuges iii the rocks below. 

“ The long series of chambers and galleries in the face of the 
precipice are called by the Arabs Kulat Ibii Maan, and are 
very fully described by Josephus. These cliffs were the homes 
of a set of bandits, who residetl here with their families, and for 
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years set the power of Herod the C*ivat at defiance. At leii«;tlL 
when all other attempts at scaling tin*, fortress had failed, he let 
down soldiers at this very spot in boxes, by chains, who attacked 
the robbers with long hooks, and succeeded in rooting them all 
out. The exploit was familiar to us by an engraving of tlu^ 
Penny Mayaxine of old, and little did we dream that we should 
one day storm those very caves in a similar way ourselves. We 
could not but regnd that Hc'nal had neglected to leave his 
chains and grapjding-irons for owv whv. 

“The rock galleries, though now only tenanted by griffons, 
are very complete and perfect, and beautifully built. I/)ng 
galleries wind backwards and forwards in the cliff* side, their 
walls being built with dre.ssed stone, flush with the preeijnee, 
and often opening into spacious chambers. Tier after tier rise 
one after another with projecting windows, connected by narrow 
staircases, carried sometimes upon arches, and in the upper 
portions rarely broken away. In many of the u{)per chambers 
to which we were let down, the dust of ag(js had accumulated, 
undisturbetl by any foot save that of the birds of the air ; and 
here we rested during the heat of the day, with the plains and 
lake set as in a frame belbre u.s. We obtained a full zoological 
harvest, a.s in three days we captured Iburteeeu nests of 
griffons.’* 

Although these caverns and rocky i>a.ssages ai’e much more 
accessible than most of the place.s whereon the Griffons build, 
the natives never venture to enter them, being deterred not so 
much by their height, as by their superstitious fears. Tlie 
Griffbns in.stinctively found out that man never entered these 
caverns, and so took possession of them. 

As the y(»ung (Iriftons are brought up in these lofty and pre- 
cipitous places, it is evident that their first flight must be a 
dangerous experiment, requiring the aid of the parent birds. 
At first the young are rather nervous at the task which lies 
before them, and shrink from trusting themselves to the air. 
The parents, however, encourage tliem to use their wings, take 
short flights in order to set them an example, and, when they at 
last venture from the nest, accompany and encourage them in 
their first journey. 

Even this liabit has been noted by the sacred writers, and 
been forcibly employed as an image of divine protection. See 
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the Song of Moses, in which tlie aged leader, whose forty years’ 
work was at last finished, lecapitulates the mercies vouchsafed 
to the people of Israel, and exhorts them against the sin of 
ingratitude : “ For the Lord’s i)ortion is His people ; Jacob is tlie 
lot of His inheritance. 

“ He found him in a desert land, and in the w-aste howling 
wilderness ; He led him about. He instructed him, He kept him 
as the apple of His eye. 

“ As an eagle stiiTeth up her nest, fluttereth over her young, 
spreadeth abroad her wings, taketh them, beareth them on her 
wings ; 

“ So the Lord alone did lead him, and there was no strange 
god with him” (I)eut. xxxii. 9 — 12). 

The streilgth of flight of the Vulture is also noticed by the 
sacred writers. See, for example, Exod. xix. 4 : “ Ye have seen 
what I did to the Egyptians, and how I bare you on eagles’ 
(^aesheHm) wings, and brought you unto myself.” 

Tliis passage had a ijcculiar force when addressed to the 
Hebrews, the Vulture being one of the chief emblems of Egyp- 
tian power, and its outspread wings continually recurring on the 
grand monuments and temples with which they must have been 
so familiar. 

Strangely enough, in their second caj)tivity, the Jews met 
with the same emblem among the Assyrians. For example, 
their god Nisroch, wdiom we find mentioned as specially wor- 
shipped by Sennacherib, was a vulture-headed deity, bearing 
not only the head of the bird, hut also its wings. The vast 
wings of the Vulture were by the Assyrians used as types of 
Divine pow’er, and were therefore added, not only to human 
Sgures, but to those of beasts. The human-headed and vulture- 
winged bulls of Nineveh, with wdiicli wc are now so familiar, 
are good examples of this peculiar imagery. 

The name Nisroch, by the way, is evidently the same word as 
nesher, and bears even closer resemblance to the Arabic niss'r. 
This bird was also the war staudiird of Assyria, just as the eagle 
is that of France, and the metaphors used by Habbakuk and 
Jeremiah had therefore a doubly forcible sense. 

We find the aame bird employed as a visible emblem of Divine 
omnipresence and omniscience in the visions seen by Ezekiel* 
and St John : “ And every one had four faces ; the first face 
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was tlie face of a cherub, and the second face was the face of a 
man, and the third the face of a lion, and the fourth the face of 
an eagle” (Ezek. x. 14). Then, in the llevclatioii, chap, iv, 
ver. 6, 7, is the account of a vision of very similar character : 
“ In the midst of the throne, and round about the throne, were 
four beasts full of eyes before and behind. 

“ And the first boast was like a lion, and the second was like 
a calf, and the third beast had a face as a man, and the fourth 
beast was like a Hying eagle.” 

From these jiassages we ‘shall see that the Griffon Vulture 
was not hold by the Scriptuml writers in the contempt with 
which we ai’e apt to regard it. Not having any Vultures resi- 
dent in our country, for the simple reason that there is not 
enough carrion in the whole of England to food a single Vulture 
for a month, we have no pmctical knowledge of them, and arc 
apt to confound, under the common title of Vulture, birds of 
most dissimilar aspect. Some of them, especially those wdiich 
inluibit the West Indies, are mean-looking, slouching, sneaking, 
obscene birds, which, even when brought to this country, and 
nourished on fresh meat, cannot be regarded without inspiring 
a feeling of disgust. 

But there are others which are really grand and noble birds, 
which excite admiration instead of disgust, and one of the chief 
among these is the Griffon Vulture. Scavenger though it be, it 
is not disgusting in its habits, and may even be called a cleanly 
bird. It is intelligent, after its Avay, and is quite as susceptible 
of human teaching as the falcon or the cormorant. It is not 
quan*elsome, and, even when feeding, does not try to drive away 
its neighbour, but feeds alongside of him with perfect .ami^ 
and quiet. 

In common with other birds of its order, the Griffon Vulture 
is a very long-lived bird, and even this characteristic is noticed 
in the w’ell-known passage, “Bless the Lord, O my soul, and 
forget not all His benefits : . . . . who satisfieth thy mouth with 
good things; so that thy youth is renewed like the eagle’s” 
(Ps. ciii. 1, 5). 

This passage has often been absurdly misinteiqireted by com- 
mentators who have not aiqu’eciatcd the metaphorical style of 
all Oriental poetry. Taking the passage in its exact literal sense, 
and not knowing that reference is made to the Vulture and not 
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to the ca^le, tlic^y Iiave taken for granted tliat tlie (,‘agle Jiad some 
inode of renewing its youth, and, in fact, after heconiing old, 
wciiit through sonu? procicss by which it shook off the decrcjiitude 
of old ngo, and l)(!caino young again. Others, seeing that sucdi an 
interpretation Avas both strained and far-fetched, have thought 
tliat reference was nitadci to the annual moult of the eagle, which 
they fancied to b(3 of a very severe character, the Avliole of the 
feathers being shed at once, so as to leave the bird naked and 
helpless, and then being restored with added strength and 
beauty. 

it is (wident, however, that no such interpretation is needed, 
and that the Psalmist, Avhen using the exxiression ‘'renewing the 
youth like an eagle’s,” only employed a metaphorical expression 
signiticative of longevity. 

If Ave rectapitulate the various passages in which the Neshor 
is mentioiKHl in the Scriptures, Ave shall find that tiie sacred 
Avriters Avere thoroughly acfpiainted Avith the bird, and that they 
wrote of it Avith an occasional fulness and an invariable pre- 
cision Avhich shoAvs hoAV familiar they Avere Avith a bird at once 
so jdentifiil and so cons])icuous. 

Tlie illustration repiA\sonts one of the rocky gorges so plentiful 
ill Palestine, inhabited by a number of Griflbii Vultures. Some 
of them are feeding upon the carcase of a dead animal, another 
is upon her nest, and several Vultures, avIio have gorged them- 
‘selves Avith food after their fashion, are sitting listlessly on the 
rock, in some of the singular positions Avhich this bird affects. 
There is, perhaps, no bird which has a more curious set of 
attitudes than the Griffon Vultiue, or which exhibits so different 
an aspect at A^arious times. 

In flight it is one of the most magnificent birds that can be 
seen, and even when perched it often retains a certain look of 
majesty and grandeur. Sometimes, hoAA^ever, especially Avhen 
basking in the sun, it assumes a series of altitudes which are 
absolutely grotesque, and convert the noble-looking bird into a 
positively ludicrous object. At one moment it Avill sit all 
hunched up, its head sunk between its shoulders, and one AAdiig 
trailing behind it as if broken. At another it will bond its legs 
and sit down on the ankle-joint, pushing its feet out in front, anil 
supporting itself *by the stiff feathers of its tail. Often it Avill 
crouch nearly flat on the ground, partly spread its Avings, and 
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allow their tips to rest on the oai-th, and sometimes it will sup- 
port nearly all the weight of its body on the wings, which rest, 
in a half doubled state, on the ground. 1 have before me a gri»at 
number of sketches, taken in a single day, of the attitudes 
assumed by one of these birds, every one of which is strikingly 
diflerent from the others, and transforms the whole shape of 
the bird so much that it is scarcely recognisable as the same 
individual. 


THE EAGLE. 


SiijnifiPation of the word Amiujch — ThcOoldeii Eagloaiid its habits — The ]iii])criul 
Eagle — Its solitary mode of life — The Short-toed Eagle— Its domestic habits 
ami fondness for the society of man — The Osprey, or Eishiug Eagle— Its inoile 
of catching fish — Its distribution in Palestine. 

As to the Eagle, rightly so called, there is little doubt tliat it is 
one of the many Itirds of prey that seem to have been classed 
under the general title of Asniyeh — the word which in the 
Authorized V(*rsiou of the Tlible is rendered as Osprey. A 
similar confusion is observable in the modern Arabic, one word, 
ogahy being applied indiscriiiiinately to all the Eagles and the 
large falconidm. 

The chief of the true Eagles, narnelj", the Golden Eagle 
{Agtiila chrgsaetos), is one of the inhabitants of Palestine, and 
is seen frequently, though never in great numbers. Indeed, its 
predacious habits unfit it for associating wilh its kind. Any 
animal which lives chiefly, if not wdiolly, by the chase, requires 
a large district in order to enable it to live, and thus twenty 
or thirty eagles will be scattered over a district of twice the 
number of miles. Like the lion among the raarnirialia, tlic 
Eagle leads an almost solitary life, scarcely ever associating with 
any of its kind except its mate and its young. 

Although it lives principally by the chase, it has no objection 
to oarrion, and, as has already been mentioned on page 342, may 
be seen feeding on a dead animal in company with the lesser 
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vultures, though it retires before the lordly griffon. Being so 
thinly scattered, it would not be so conspicuous a bird as the 
griffon, which is not only very mucli larger, but associates in 
great numbers, and probably on that account no definite species 
of Eagle seems to be mentioned in Holy Writ. 

Four or live species of Eagle are known to inhabit Palestine. 
There is, for example, the Imperial Eagle {Aquila mogilnik), 
which may be distinguished from the Golden Eagle by a white 
patch on the shoulders, Jind the long, lancet-shaped feathers of 
the head and neck. These feathers are of a fawn colour, and 
contrast beautifully with the deep black-brown of the b.ack and 
wings. It is not veiy often seen, being a bird that loves the 
forest, and that does not care to leave the shelter of the trees. 
It is tolerably common in Palestine. 

Then there are several of the allied species, of wdiich the best 
example is perhaps the Short-toed Eagle {Circaetus cincrcits)^ a 
bird which is extremely plentiful in the Holy Land — so plentiful 
indeed that, as Mr. Tristram remarks, there arc probably twice 
as many of the Short-toed Eagles in Palestine as of all the other 
species put together. The genus to which this bird belongs does 
not take rank with the true Eagles, but is supposed by sys- 
tematic naturalists to hold an intermediate place between tho 
true Eagles and tho osju’cys. 

The Short-toed Eaghj is seldom a carrion-eater, preferring to 
kill its prey for itself. It feeils mostly on serpents and other 
reptiles, ami is especially fond of frogs. It is a large? and some- 
what heavily built bird, lightness and swiftness being far less 
necessary than strength in taking the animals on which it feeds. 
It is rather more than two feet in length, and is a decidedly 
handsome bird, tlie back being dark brown, and the under parts 
wdiite, covered with crescent-shaped black spots. 
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Till* Ospri'V, or Kisliiii*' Kii^'K*--lts ifi-otrmuhirjil raii^i* — Alodr of s»-i*nriii‘' jui*y 
Stnn'tuiv of its I'rrt - Its power of iKilmieiiii' itself in tlie air. 

^V^: now come to the Ospri'v itself {Ptnttlitui wliicli 

Avas uiukuil)tctlly one of the birds ^voiipeil toj^otlior ninlev the 
collective term Asniyeh. This word occurs only in the two 
l^assagos in Dent. xiv. and Lev xi. which have been several 
times quoted already, and need not be mentioned again. 

This fine bird is spread over a very large range of country, and 
is found in the Xew World as Avell as the Did. Tn consequonci* 
of its peculiar habits, it is often called the Fishing Eagle. 

The Osprey is essentially a fish-eater. It s(?erns V(.*ry sirangti 
that a predacious bird allied to the eagles, none of wbicli binis 
can swim, much loss dive, should obtain its living from the 
water. That the cormorant and other diving birds should do so 
is no matter of surprise, inasiiiucli as they are able to pursue the 
fish in their own ehunent, and catch them by superior si)e«al. 
But any bird which cannot dive, and whicli yet lives on fish, is 
forced to content itself with those fish that come to the surfacci 
of the water, a mode of obtaining a livelihood which does not 
appear to have much chance of success. Yet the Osj)rey iloc's on 
a lai’gc scale wliat the kingfisher does on a small on*s and con- 
trives to find abundant food in the water. 

Its method of taking ])roy is {ilmost exactly like that whicli is 
employed by the kingfisher. When it goes out in search of 
food, it soars into the air, and floats in circles over the water, 
watching every inch of it as narrowly as a kestiel watches a 
stubble-field. No sooner docs a fish rise toward tlie surface to 
take a fly, or to leap into the air for sport, tlian tlic Osprey darts 
downwards, grasps the fish in its talons, drags the struggling 
prey from the water, and with a scream of joy and triiunj»li 
bears it away to shore, Avhero it cfin bo d(jvour(»d at hjisiire. 

The bird never dives, neither docs it seize the fish with its heak 
like the kingfisher. It idunges but slightly into the water, as 
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otlinrwisc it would not b(3 able to use its strong wings and carry 
olV its im;y. Tn order to enable tlie bird to seize the hard and 
slippifry body of tlio fish, it is furnislMMl witli long, very sharp, 
and br)l(IIy-lio<)k'(*d talons, wliicli force theinsi-Ives into tlie sides 
of tlio lish, and hold it as with grap|)ling irons. 

Tn ord(;r to (‘liable it to hover over the water, and to watch the 
surface cari^fiill}', it is possessed of wonderful ])Owers of flight, 
Ixdng able to balance itself in one spot witliout seeming to move 
a wing, and having Hkj singular facility of d(ung so even wlien a 
tol(*rably strong breeze is Idowing. It has even been observed 
to maintain its place unmoved when a shai’p squall swejjt over 
th(^. spot. 

Although not very plentiful in Palestine, nor imhied in any 
(jthcr country, it is scren throughout the whole of that countiy 
whore it can find a sunicnency of water, [t prefers the sea- 
shore and th(i riv(*rs of the coast, and is said to avoid the Sea of 
(}alil(‘(*. 


TIIK KITK, OK VULTOKR OF SCRIPTOLVE. 


Tlin WDi'il Diijinh. Mini its sii'iiitication - llay.ili ii Iitim for ailfnvnt 

s|MM-irs of Kitfs TIk* (.’(iduiiiui nr Ui'il Kiti» p1t‘i)tifiil in I’nli stiin* — Its }iii*iving 
Mini haliil of snariii,!' - 'I'lif HImi Iv Kite of PalnstiiK* ainl its habits The. 
Egyptian Kile liaali »»r (UcmIc of Sriij»tiuv— Tin' Hu/zaiils ainl llii-ir 

b.il)ils— 'Pin? IViv.i^riiii' Falfoii an inhabitant of (Vntral Palfslino, ami the 
iiaiiiicr of till' castorii parts of the (’tamtiy. 


In Lev. xi. 14 and Dent. xiv. 13, wo find tlu‘ Vulture among the 
list of birds wliicli the flows wore not permitted to eat. The 
word whicli is translated as Vulture is dayah, tind we find it 
occurring again in Isaiah xxxiv. 15, “There shall the vultures 
also be gaihered, every one with lier mate.” There is no doubt, 
however, that this translation of the word is an incorrect one, 
and that it ought to be rendered as Kite. In flob xxviii. 7, tlierc 
is a similar word, fnjah, wliich is .also- traiislatc'd as Vulture, and 
which is acknowledged to be not a Vulture, but one of the 
Kites : “ Thtre is a path whicli no fowl knoweth, and which 
the vulture’s eye hath not seen.” Both those words arc nearly 
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identical with modern Arabic t('rms are employed rather 

loosely to signity several species of Kite. Ihixtorf, in his 
Hebrew Lexicon, gives the eorrecl rendiTing, translating dai/ah as 
Milcns, and the Vulgate in one or two places gives the same 
translation, though in others it renders the w'onl as Vulture. 

Jfr. Tristram, who lias given much attention to this subject, 
is inclined to refer the wonl aT/ah to the Common Kite (JA/7?'///? 



•* Tff.rc is n j-nth irklih I’O fvu’l k fmrfthf nH’l n-ft'ch th€ cnlturi'a ryr hath imf srru.'* 

Joii xxviii. 


regalis), which was once so plentiful in this country, and is now 
nearly extinct; and dayah to the lUack Kite {Mi/rm atm). He 
founds this distinction on the different habits of tlie two species, 
the Common or Ked Kite being thinly scattered, and being in the 
habit of soaring into the air at veny great lieights, and the latter 
being very plentiful and gr(»g{irious. 

We will first take the lied Kite. 

This bird is scattered all over Palestine, feeding cbiefly on the 
smaller birds, mice, reptiles, and lisli. In the capture of fish the 
Kite is almost as expert as the osprey, darting from a great 
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height into the water, and hearing off tlie fish in its claws. The 
wings of this bird are very long and powerful, and bear it 
through the air in a peculiarly graceful llight. It is indeed in 
consequence of this llight that it has been called the Glede, the 
word being derived from its gliding movements. 

The sight of this bird is remarkably keen and piercing, and, 
from the vast elcvatioji to which it soars when in search of 
food, it is able to survey the face of the country beneath, and to 
detect the partridge, quail, chicken, or other creature that will 
serve it for food. This piercing sight and habit of soaring 
render the passage in Job peculiarly appropriate to this species 
of Kite, though it does not express the habits of the other. 
Sliould the Kite susja'ct djingiir when forced to leave its nest, it 
escapes by darting rapidly into tlie air, and soaring at a vast 
luiiglit above the trees among which its home is made. From 
that elevation it can act as a sentinel, and will not come down 
again until it is assured of safety. 

Of the habits of the Black Kite {Milviis atrd), Mr. Tris- 
tram gives an admirable description. “ The habits of the bird 
bear out the {illusion in Isa. xxxiv. 15, for it is, excej)ting 
during the winter three months, so numerous everywhere in 
Palestine as to be almost gregarious. It returns about the be- 
ginning of March, and scatters itself over the whole country,* 
preferring especially the neighbourhood of valleys, where it is a 
welcome and unmolested guest. It does not appear to attack 
the poultry, among whom it may often be seen feeding on 
giirbage. It is very sociable, and the slaughter of a sheep at one 
of the tents will soon attract a large party of black kites, which 
swoop down regardless of man and guns, and enjoy a noisy 
s(?ramble for tlie refuse, chasing each other in a laughable 
fashion, and sometimes enabling the wily raven to steal off with 
the coveted morsel during their contentions. It is the butt of 
all the smaller scavengers, and is evidently most unpopular w-ith 
the crows and daws, and even ix)llers, wdio enjoy the amuse- 
ment of teasing it in their tumbling flight, which is a manoeuvre 
most perplexing to the kite.” 

The same writer proceeds to mention that the Black Kite, 
unlike the r^d species, is very careless about the position of its 
nest, and never even attempts to conceal it, sometimes building 
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it ill a tree, sometiinoi> on a vt>ck-liHlirt\ and .sonu*finn»s in a lui.sli 
growing: on the rocks. It seems iinh‘ed di’siroiis of making tlie 
nest as consjiiciums as possible, and hangs it all over with hits 
of elotli, strips of hark, wings of birds, and evt'ii thi^ east skins 
of serpents. 

Another species (J///r/^s* ^A////y>//Vo'//.s) is sonii*tinies ealh*d th(» 
r»laek Kite from the dark hue of its plumage, hut ought ratluu- 
to retain the title of Kgyptian Kite. T'nlike the hhu*k kite, 
tins [>ii*d is a great thief, and maki's as mneh havoc among 
|>oiiltrv as the reel kiti*. It is also a nihluT of other birds, and if 
it .should hapi)en to .<ii»e a weaker bird with food, it is sure to 
attack and rob it. Like the black kit(‘, it is fond of tlu* society 
of man, and haunts the villagt's in great numbers, for the pur- 
pose of eating the olfal, which in Oriental t»»wns is .sim])ly Hung 
into the .streets to Ik* devoureil by tlu* dngs, vultures, kit(*s, and 
«)llier scavengers, without wluuii no village wouhl be habitable 
for a month. 

WiirriiKi} the word /ve///, which is translated as Oledo in 
Dent. xiv. 1:>, among the list of birds which may not be eat('n, 
is one of these sjiocies of Kite, or a bird of a dillerent group, is a 
very doubtful point. This is the only ]>assag(^ in which the 
word occurs, and we have but small groninls for didinit(*ly iden- 
tifying it with any nm^ species. The Ifuhrew I'ihle retains the 
word Cihjde, hut affixes a mark of dmdit to it, and .s(;veral coii]- 
mentators are of o]»inion that the wonl is a wrong reading of 
Juj/fth, which occur.s in the parallel passage in Imv. xi. 14. The 
reading of the Sejituagiiit ftdluw.s this interpretation, and renders 
it as Vulturo in both ca.ses. Ihixtorf tramshites the word rmth 
as Itook, but suggests that rhujah is the coiTect reading. 

Accepting, however, the. word mah, we shall tind that it is 
derived from a root which signifies .sight or vision, e.s]HHnally of 
some particular object, so that a pimring sight w'ould therefore 
be the chief chaiactcristic of tlie bird, Avliich, as w'c know, is one 
of the attributes of the Kites, together with other ])irds of ])rey, 
.so that it evideiilly must be classed among the group with Avhich 
we arc -now concerned. It lias been suggested that, granting 
the roffh to ho a .S 2 )ecies distinct from the daynh^ it is a collective 
term for the larger falcons and hiizzards, several sjwjcies of which 
inhaliit Tale.stiiie, and arc not distinctly mentioned in the Ifible. 
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SRvcml sj)(Hji(?.s of buzzard inhabit ihcdloly Land, and tliero 
is no ])articular roasoii wliy tlioy should bo mentioiiod oxcey>t by 
a oi)ll(!(;tivo nanu?. Soukj of tlio buzzards are vruy larj^e birds, 
and iliou^^h their wings are short when compar(id with those of 
the vultures and eagles, the llight of the bird is botli powerful 
and graceful. It is not, how(‘.v(ir, reinarkaldc for swiftness, and 



TIIK rKURCIIINK KAl.r«»X, |iR ('.rKDE OF SrRIl’TURE. 

‘ Au‘i the nitd thr lifi', and thr vidtniv AOiif.”— ni:rT. xiv. l:;. 


never was employed, like the falcon, in catching other birds, 
l)eing rcckoneil as one of the useless and cowardly birds of 
prey. In consonance with this opinion, to compare a man to a 
buzzard Wtis thought a most cutting insult. 

7\s a general rule, it docs not chase its prey like the cngles or 
the largti-winged falcons, but iierchcs on a rock or tree, watches 
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for some animal on ii can IVed, poum.-es on if, and returns 

to its post, the M'liole movements boin" very like those of the 
flycateher. This sluggisliness of disposition, and the soft and 
almost owl-like plmiuig(\ liave. been the means of Ijvinging the 
bird into coiitem[)t among faleoiU‘rs. 

As to the large faleons, whiedi seem to be included in the term 
rank, tluj chief of them is the reregiine Falcon {Falco pnr- 
(/rinuti), wliicli is tolerably common in the Holy Land. In liis 
“Land of Israel, ’ ilr. Tristram gives several notices of this l)ird, 
from which we may take the following picture from a descrijdion 
of a scene at Endor. “Dreary and desolate looked the jdain, 
though of e.\ubi‘rant fertility. Here and there might be seen 
a small Hock of sliee]) tu* herd of cattle, tended by three or 
four mounted villagers, armed with their long lindoeks, and 
pistols and swords, on the watch against any smidl party of 
marauding cattle-lifters. 

“ Griffon vidtun‘s were whi‘(ding in circles far over the 
rounded top of Tabor ; and here and there an eagle was soaring 
beneath them in s(»arch of food, Imt at a most inconvenient dis- 
tance from our guns. Hariers were sw(?e[)ing more rapi<lly and 
closely over the ground, Avhere lambs aj)i)earod to be their only 
prey; and a noble j)eregrine falcon, which in Central Palestine 
does not give jdace to the more eastern laiiner, was perched on 
an isohit(jd rock, calmly surveying the scene, and permitting ns 
to approach and scrutinize him at our leisure.” 

The habit of perching on the rock, as mentioned above, is very 
cbaraot«,*ristic of the Peregrine Falcon, who loves tlic loftiest 
and most craggy (dilfs, and makes its nest in spots which can 
only he r(?ached by a hold an<l expinienced (dimh(*r. The nests 
of this bird are never built in close j)ro.\iniity, the Peregrine 
preferring to have its home at least a mile from the nest of any 
otluji of its kinsfolk. Sometimes it makes a ne.st in lofty trees, 
taking possession of the deserted home of some othm* bird ; hut 
it loves tlie cliff better tlian the tree, and seldom builds in the 
latter when the foriiier is attainable. 

In the passage from the “Land of Isracd ” is mentioned the 
Lannek Falcon {Falco lanarivH\ another of the larger falcons 
to whicli the term raah may have been applied. 

This bird is much larger than the Peregrine Falcon, and, in- 
deed, is very little less than the great gerfalcon itself. It is one 
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of tlici birds tliat were reckoned aimiv^ tlie noble lalcons ; and 
the fenialo, wbicli is nmcli larger and stronger than tlie male, 
was onij)Ioyod for the? ])ur]M».se of eliasing the kite, whose Icjiig 
and powe.rfiil wings could not always .sav(i it from such a foe. 

Although the Ijimner has been fref|iiently mentioned among 
the Ih-itish birds, and the name is therefoie familiar to us, it is 
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not even a visitor of our island. The mistake has occurred by 
ail error in iionienclature, the young fiunale Peregrine Falcon, 
which is much larger and dark(?r than the male bird, having 
been erroneously called by the name of Lanncr. 

Ill the illustration, a jiair of Lanncr Falcons are depicted as 
pursuing some of the rock-pigeons which abound in Palestine, 
the attitudes of both birds being taken from life. 
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Till* or Hawk— N’miiliiT of s|M*i*ii*s prohahly ^roii|>i*iI niulcr tlial iiaim* Ii’ari* 

oftlm word — 'riu* Sparrow-Hawk ami its orm-ral habits Its jilan* 
of Ill's! ill j' - Tho Ki'stivl, or Wiinl-hovi*r- -Various iianu's liywliicli it is known 
ill Ku'^lainl - Its modi' of tVi-diiii' and iMirious Tlu; Harirrs - rrobahh* 

dorivatioii of th** iiaini' - Sporios of Harior known to inhabit. Vah stim* - 
Kah’onrv appaiviitly unknown to tlu* anoiont .h ws. 

TnKiii: 7.S no douht Unit n ctnisidrnihh nunihrr of sitocios ,t/v 
,i 4 Tonju‘c[ iiiRler tho sino;lo titlo Xctz, or lliiwk, ti word 

which is ri;j[htly enough transhit(*d. That a great miinhcr of 
birds sliould luivt^ bciui thus coiitbuudcd together is not sur- 
prising, seeing that even in this eounliT and at the ju’esent tiiue, 
the single word Hawk may signify any one of at ItNist twelve 
different species. Tlie variou.s falcons, the liarii*r.s, the kestn*!, 
tlie sparrow-hawk, and the hobbie.s, are one and tdl called 
popularly by the name of Hawk, and it is tla-refore likely 
that the Hebrew word Xetz would signify as many species as 
the Engli.sh word Hawk. Fnau tlieiii we will .select one or two 
of theprincipal .spc'cie.s. 

In tin* first place, the wonl is of v<*ry rare occurrenccj. We 
r)nly find it three times. It first occurs in Lev. xi. I t), in whicli 
it is named, together with the eagle, the ossifrage, and many 
other bird.s, as among the unclean creatures, b) eat whicli was tin 
ahominatiou. It is iu‘xt found iu the jiarallel iia.ssagti in Deal, 
xiv. lo, neither of which jiGrtions of Scrijiture ihsmI be quoted 
at length. 

That the word ti^fz was u.sod in its colhictive .sense* is very 
evident from the, addition whicli is made to it in b(jth ea.ses. 
Tlic Hawk, “after its kind,” is forbiddmi, slowing thendbn* 
tliat several kiiuls or sp(‘cif!S of Hawk were meant. Indeed, any 
specific detail would lie quite neiidles.s, as the (roIIe(,*tiv(? term 
was quite a sufficient indication, and, liaving named the vultm(\s, 
eagle.s, and larger bird.s of prey, the sinqde word nefz was con- 
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sitUiml l)y tlio sjicred writer as expressing the rest of the birds 
of prey. 

We find the word once more in that part of the Bible to whieh 
w(*. usually look for any reference to natural history. In Job 
xxxix. 20, we have the words, “Doth the hawk fly by thy 
wisdom, and turn [or stretch] her wings toward the soutli?” 
The ])rccise signification of this passage is rather doubtful, hut 
it is gen(*rally considered to refer to th(^ inigration of several 
f)f the Hawk tribe. That the bird in question was distinguished 
for its i)owcr of flight is evident from the fact that the sacred 
])oet has selected that one attribute as the most characteristic 
of the Netz. 

Taking first the typical example of the Hawks, we find that 
the Si'AimoW'-lLvWK {Accipikr niavs) is plentiful in Palcstiue, 
(inding alnindant food in the sjiialler birds of the country. It 
s<*l(!(*ts for its nest just the spots which arc so plentiful in the 
Holy Land, /.r. the crannies of rocks, and the toj^s of tall trees. 
Somidimes it builds in deserted ruins, but its favourite spot 
seems to he the lofty tree-top, and, in default of that, the rock- 
crevice. It seldom builds a nest of its own, but takes possession 
of that which has been made by some other bird. Some orni- 
thologists think that it looks out for a convenient nest, say of 
the crow or magpie, and then ejects the rightful owner. 1 am 
inclined to think, however, that it mostly takes possession of a 
nest that is already deserted, without running the risk of figliting 
such enemies as a pair of angry magpies. This opinion is 
strengthened by the fiict that the bird resorts to the same nest 
year after year. 

It is a bold and dashing bird, though of no great size, and 
when wild and free displays a courage which it seems to lose in 
captivity. A.^ is the case with so many of the birds, the female 
is much larger than her mate, the former weighing about six 
ounces, and measuring about a foot in length, and the latter 
weighing above nine ounces, and measuring about fifteen indies 
in length. 


The most jdentiful of the smaller Hawks of ralestinc is the 
C0M.MON Kkstkkl {Tinnvnculiis alamhvriiis). This is the same 
species witlrwhicli xve are so familiar in England under the 
names of Kestrel, Wind-hover, and Stannel Hawk. 
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It dorivos its nanio of W'ind-liovor from its vomnrkivLlo liakit 
of hovering, head to wiiuhvard, over some spot for many minutes 
together. This action is always performed at a moderate dis- 
tance from the ground; s<imo naturalists saying that the Hawk in 
question never hovers at an eh'vation exiN'eding forty feet, while 




Pcth thfi ll'tu-h h;i fl- .f »r Jon xvxix. 

others, myself iiieludvul, have seen the hird hovering at a heiglit 
of twio<^ as many yar«ls. (Generally, liowever, it prefers a lowia* 
distance, and is al)le hy emjdoying this manreuvre to survey a 
tolerably large space beneath. As its food consists in a very 
groat measure of fhdd-mice, the K(^strel is thus able by means 
of its telescopic ey<‘sight to see if a mouse rises from its hole; 
and if it should do so, the bird drops on it and secures it in its 
claws. 

Unlike the sparrow-hawk, the Kestrel is undoubtedly’^ gre- 
garious, and will build its nest in closci proximity to the habita- 
tions of other birds, a number of nests being often found witliin 
a few yards of each other, ilr. Tristram remarks that he has 
found its nest in the recesses of the caverns occupied by the 
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griffon vultures, and tliat the Kestrel also Imilds close to the 
eagles, and is the only hird which is periiiittcd to do so. It also 
builds ill company witli llie jackdaw. 

Several species of Kestrel are known, and of them at least 
two inhabit the Holy T^and, the second being a much smaller' 
bird Mian the Common Kestrel, and feeding almost entirely on 
insects, which it catclies with its claws, the common cliafcrs 
forming its usual prey. Great numbers of these birds live 
together, and as they rather affect the society of inankind, they 
are fond of building their nests in convenient crannies in the 
mosques or churches. Independently of its smaller size, it may 
be distinguished from the Common Kestrel by the whiteness of 
its claws. 

The illustration is drawn from a sketch taken from life. The 
bird hovered so near a house, and remained so long in one place, 
that the artist fixed a telescoiie and secured an exact sketch of 
the bird in the iieculiar attitude which it is so fond of assuming. 
After a while, the Kestrel ascended to a higher elevation, and 
then resumed its hovering, in the attitude which is shown in the 
upper Jigiire. In consequence of the groat abundance of this 
species in ralestine, and the peculiarly conspicuous mode of 
balancing itself in the air while in search of prey, we may feel 
sure that the satired writers had it specially in their minds when 
tiny used the collective term Xelz. 

The Kestrel has a very large geographical range, being 
plentiful not only in England and Palestine, but in Northern 
and Southern Europe, throughout the greater part of Asia, 
in Siberia, and in portions of Africa. The bird, therefore, is 
capable of enduring both heat and cold, and, as is often the 
case with those creatures that are useful to man, is a perfect 
cosmopolitan. 

It is easily trained, and, although in the. old hawking days it 
was considered a bird which a noble could not carry, it can be 
trained to chase the smaller birds as successfully as the falcons 
can bo taught to pursue the heron. 1'he name Tinnunculus is 
supposed by some to have been given to the bird in allusion to 
its peculiar cry, which is clear, shrill, and consists of a single 
note several times repeated. 

On page 3G1 the reader may see a representation of a pair of 
Harier Hawks flying below the rock on which the peregrine 
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fjilcon 1ms j)(*rcliecl, and engaged in pursuing oiu* of tlu; smaller 
birds. 

They have been introduced because several spe(nes of Harl(»r 
are to be fouinl in ralestine, where they lake, among the ])lain.s 
and lowlands, tlie idaee which is occupied by the other Imwks 
and falcons among the rocks. 

The name of llaricr appears to be given to these birds on 
account of their hal)it of regularly quartering the ground over 
which they fly when in search of prey, just like hounds when 
si'arcliing for hares. This binl is essentially a haunter of flat 
and marshy lands, where it finds frogs, mice, lizards, on which 
it usually feeds. It does not, however, confine itself to such 
food, but will chase and kill most of tlie smaller birds, and 
occasionally will catch even the levertft, the rabbit, the par- 
tridge, and the curlew. 

When it chases wing(‘d prey, it seldom seizes the bird in the 
air, but almost invariably keeps above it, and gradually driv(‘.s it 
to the ground. It will be seen, tberi‘-fore, that its flight is 
mostly low, as suits the localities in which it lives, and it seldom 
soars to any great height, except when it amuses itself by rising 
and wheeling in circles together with its mate. This proceeding 
generally takes place before nest-building. The usual tligbt is 
a mixture of that of the kestrel and the falcon, the liaricr 
sometimes poising itself over .some particular sjud, and at otliers 
shooting forwards through the air with motionless wings. 

Unlike tlie falcons and most of the hawks, the Ilarier does 
not as a rule perch on rocks, but prefers to sit very upright on 
the ground, perching generally on a mole-hill, stone, or some 
similar elevation. Even its nest is made on the ground, and is 
composed of reeds, sedges, sticks, and vsimilar matter, materials 
that can be procured from marshy land. The nest is always 
elevated a foot or so from the ground, and has occasionally been 
found on tlai top <if a mound more than a yard in height. It 
is, however, conjectured that in such cases the mound is made 
by one nest being built upon the remains of aiiotlier. The 
object of the elevated nost is probably to preserve the eggs in 
case of a flood. 

At least five species of Ilaritu’s are known to exist in the 
Holy Land, two of which arc among the llritish birds, namely, 
tlie Marsh Warior (Circus cmif/mosns), sometimes called tlie Duck 
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Hawk and the Moor Ihizzard, and the Ifen Karier {CJircua 
mjanem), sometimes called the White Hawk, Dove Hawk, or Wue 
Hawk, on account of the plumage of the male, which differs 
gi*eatly accoixling to age ; and the Ring-tailed Hawk, on account 
of the dark ham which appear on the tail of the female. All 
the Hariers are remarkahle for the circlet of feathers that sur- 
rounds the eyes, and wliich resembles in a lesser degn.^" the bold 
feather-circle around the eye of the owl tribe. 

. Hefork taking leave (jfthe Hawks, it is iis w’cll to notice the 
entire absence in the Scriptures of any reference to falconry. 
Now, seeing that the art of catching birds and animals by means 
of Hawks is a favourite amusement among Orientals, as has 
already bc(?n mentioned when treating of the gazelle (page 139), 
and knowing the unchanging (diaractor of the East, we cannot 
hut think it remarkable that no reference should he made to this 
sport ill the Scriptures. 

It is true that in Palestine itself there would l)e hut little 
scope for falconry, the itmgh hilly ground and ahmidance of 
cultivated soil rendering such an amusement almost iiiijiossible. 
Resides, the use of the falcon implies that of the horse, and, as 
we have already seen, the horse was scarcely ever used except 
for military purposes. 

Had, therefore, the experience of the Israelites been confined 
to Palestine, there would have been good reason for tlic silence 
of the sacred writers on this subject. Rut when we remember 
that the surrounding country is weU adapted for falconry, that 
the amusement is practised there at the present day, and that 
the Israelites passed so many years as captives in other countries, 
we can but wonder that the Haw^ks should never be mentioned 
as aids to bird-catching. AVc find that other bird-catching 
implements are freely mentioned and employed as iamiliar 

•symbols, such as the gin, the net, the snare, the trap, and so 
forth ; but that there is not a single passage in which the Hawks 
are mentioned as employed in falconry. 
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The words wliicli have been iraii.^ilatcd as Owl- The Cos, or Little Owl — Use made 
of the Little Owl in bird-catchiii<5— Habits of the bird — The Ham, Screech, 
or White Owl a native of Palestine— The Yaiishdph, or Egyptian Eagle Owl — 
Its food and nest— The Lilith, or Night Monster— Various interpretations of 
the Avonl — 'I’lie Kip])oz pn)luibly identical with the Scops Owl, or Mnrouf. 

In various parts of tlie Old Testament' there occur several 
words which are translated as Owl in the Authorized Version, 
and in most cases the rendering is acknowledged to be the 
correct one, while in one or two instances there is a difference of 
opinion on the subject. 

Tn Lev. xi. IG, 17, we find the following birds reckoned among 
those Avhich are an abomination, and which might not be eaten 
by the Israelites: “The owl, and the night-hawk, and the 
cuckoo, and the hawk after his kind ; 

“And the little owl, and the cormorant, and the givat owl.” 
Here, then, we have in close proximity the word Owl repeated 
three times, and the same repetition occurs in the panillel 
passage in Deut. xiv. Now the words which are here translated 
as Owl are totally different words in the Hebrew, so that if we 
leave them untranslated, the passages will run as follow : “And 
the Bath-haya’anah, and the night-hawk, and the cuckoo, and 
the hawk after his kind; 

“ And the Cos, and the cormomnt, and the Yanshflph.” 

Taking these words in order, we find in the first jdace that 
the Jewish Bible accc])ts the translation of the words cds and 
yansMif \ merely affixing to them the mark of doubt. But it 
translates the word hath-haya^anah as Ostriidi, without adding 
the doubtful mark. Now the same word occurs in several 
other passages of Scripture, the first being in Job xxx. 29: 
“ I am a brother to dragons, and a companion to owls.” In the 
marginal reading of the Authorized Version, which, as the reader 
must bear in mind, is of equal value with the text, the rendering 
is the same as that of the Jewish Bible, and in several other 
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passages tlie same n;ading is followed. We therefoi*e accept the 
word hath-haycHanali as tlie ostrich, and dismiss it from among 
the owls. 

CoMiNO now to the oilier words, \ve find in the passages 
already quoted the words run and yanshliph. Both those words 
occur in other parts ol‘ Scripture, and evidently are the names 
of nocturnal birds that haunt ruins and lonely places. Taking 
them in order, we find tlie word cos to occur again in Ps. cii. 6 : 
“I am like a pelican of the wilderness : 1 am like an owl of the 
d(‘sert.” Tlie Psalm in which this passage occurs is a penitential 
pmyer, in which the writer uses many of the metaphors em- 
ployed by Job when lamenting his afflictions, and describes 
himself as left alone among men. 

The simile is equally just and feasible in this case, the Owl 
being essentially a bird of night, and associated with solitude 
and gloom. The particular siiecies which is signified by the 
woi’d cos bears but very slightly on the subject, inasmuch as 
in general habits all the true Owls are very similar in hiding by 
day in their nests, and coming out at night to hunt for prey ; 
their melancholy hoot, or startling shriek, breaking tlie silence 
of the night. 

Still it is necessary to identify, jf we can, some species with 
the word c6s, and it is very likely that the Tattle Owl, or 
lioomali of the Arabs (Athene Persim), is the bird which is sig- 
nified by the word c6s. This species is probably identical with 
the Little Night Owl of England (Athene noctud). Though rare 
in England, it is very common in many parts of the Continent, 
where it is much valued by bird-catchers, who cmiDloy it as a 
means of attracting small birds to their traps. They place it on 
the top of a long pole, and carry it into the fields, where Ihoy 
plant the pole in the ground. This Owl has a curious habit of 
swaying its body backwards and foiwards, and is sure to attract 
the notice of all the small birds in the neighbourhood. It is 
well known that the smaller birds have a peculiar hatred to the 
Owl, and never can pass it without mobbing it, assembling in 
great numbers, and so intent on their occupation that they seem 
to be incapable* of perceiving anything but the object of their 
hatred. Even rooks, magpies, and hawks are taken by this 
simple device. 
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Whether or not the Little Owl was used for this object by the 
ancient inhabitants of Palestine is rather doubtful ; but as they 
certainly did so employ decoy birds for the purpose of attracting 
game, it is not unlikely that the Little Owl was found to serve 
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as a decoy. We shall learn more about the system of decoy- 
birds when we come to the partridge. 

The Little Owl is to be found in almost every locality, caring 
little whether it takes up its residence in cultivated grounds, in 
villages, among deserted ruins, or in places where man has 
never lived. As, however, it is j)rotected by the natives, it 
prefers the neighbourhood of villages, and may be seen quietly 
perched in some favourite spot, not taking the trouble to move 
unless it be approached closely. And to detect a perched Owl 
i.s not at all an easy matter, as the bird has a way of selecting 
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some spot where the colours of its plumage harmonize so well 
with the suTOundiiig objects that the large eyes are often the 
first indication of its jiresence. Many a time I have gone to 
search after Owls, and only been made aware of them by the 
sliarp angry snap that they make when startled. 

The name Atlime, by the way, has been given to this Owl 
because it is the species selected by the Greeks as tlie emblem 
of wisdom. 

The common Barn Owl of England {Strix fiamimd) also 
inhabits Palestine, and if, as is likely to be the case, the word 
c6h is a collective term under which several species are grouped 
together, the Barn or White Owl is likely to be one of them. 

Like the Little Owl, it affects the neighbourhood of man, 
though it may be found in ruins and similar localities. An old 
ruined castle is sure to be tenanted by the Barn Owl, whose 
nightly shrieks have so often terrified the belated wanderer, and 
made him fancy that the place was haunted by disturbed spirits. 
Such being the case in England, it is likely that in the East, 
where popular superstition has peopled every well with its .jinn 
and every ruin with its sj)irit, the nocturnal cry of this bird, 
which is often called the Screech Owl from its note, should bo 
exceedingly terrifying, and would impress itself on the minds of 
sacred writers as a fit image of solitude, terror, and desolation. 

The Screech Owl is scarcely less plentiful in Palestine than 
the Little Owl, and, whether or not it be mentioned under a 
separate name, is sure to be one of the birds to wliich allusion is 
made in the Scriptures. 

• 

Another name now rises before us : this is the Tanshfiph, 
translated as the Great Owl, a word which occurs not only in 
the prohibitory passages of Leviticus and Deuteronomy, but in 
the Book of Isaiah. In that book, ch. xxxiv. ver. 10, 11, we find 
the following passage : “ From generation to generation it shall 
lie waste ; none shall pass through it for ever and ever. 

"But the connorant and the bittern shall possess it; the owl 
(jljansIvAplC) also and the raven shall dwell in it : and He shall 
stretch out upon it the line of confusion, and the stones of 
emptiness.” The Jewish Bible follows the same reading. 

It is most probable that the Great Owl or Yanshflph is the 
Egyptian Eagle Owl {Buho a^calaphus), a bird which is closely 
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allied to the great Eagle Owl of Europe {Bubo maodmu8\ and 
the Virginian Eared Owl {Baho Virginianus) of America. This 
fine bird measures some two feet in length, and looks much 
larger than its real size, owing to the thick coating of feathers 
which it wears in common witli all true Owls, and the ear-like 
feather tufts on tlie top of its head, which it can raise or depress 
at pleasure. Its plumage is light tawny. 

This bird has a special predilection for deserted places and 
ruins, and may at the present time be seen on the very spots of 
which the prophet spoke in his i)rediction. It is very plentiful 
in Egypt, where the vast ruins are tlie only relics of a creed 
long passed away or modified into other forms of religion, and 
its presence only intensifies rather than diminishes the feeling 
of loneliness that oppresses the traveller as he passes among the 
ruins. 

The European Eagle Owl has all tho habits of its Asiatic 
congener. It dwells in places far from the neighbourhood of 
man, and during the day is hidden in some <leep and dark recess, 
its enormous eyes not being able to endure the light of day. In 
the evening it issues from its retreat, and begins its search after 
prey, which consists of various birds, quadrupeds, reptiles, fish, 
and even insects when it can find nothing better. 

On account of its comparatively large dimensions, it is able 
to overcome even the full-giwn hare and rabbit, while the lamb 
and the young fawn occasionally fall victims to its voracity. 
It seems never to chase any creature on the wing, but floats 
silently through the air, its soft and downy plumage deadening 
the sound of its progress, and suddenly drops on the unsuspect- 
ing prey while it is on the ground. 

The nest of this Owl is made in the crevices of rocks, or in 
ruins, and is a very large one, composed of sticks and twigs, 
lined with a tolerably large heap of dried herbage, the parent 
Owls returning to the same spot year after year. Should it not 
be able to find either a rock or a ruin, it contents itself with a 
hollow in the ground, and there lays its eggs, which are generally 
two in number, though occasionally a third egg is found. The 
Egyptian Eagle Owl does much the same thing, burrowing in 
sand-banks, and retreating, if it fears danger, into the hollow 
where its nest has been made. 

In the large illustration the two last-mentioned species are 
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given. The Egyptian Eagle Owl is seen with its back towards 
tl]e spectator, grasping in its talons a dead hare, and with ear- 
tufts erect is looking tow^ards the Bara Owl, which is contem- 
plating in mingled anger and fear the proceedings of the larger 
bird. Near them is perched a raven, in order to carry out more 
fully the prophetic words, "the owl also and the raven shall 
dwell in it.” 

Two more passages yet remain in which the word Owl is 
mentioned, and, curiously enough, both of them are found in the 
Book of Isaiah, the poet-prophet, who seized with a poet’s 
intuition on the natural objects around him, and conv(jrt('.d the 
simplest and most familiar incidents into glowing imag(3ry and 
powerful metaphor. 

If the reader will refer to Isaiah xxxiv. 13-15, he will find the 
following passages, wdiich are, in fact, a continuation of the pro- 
phecy against Idumea, which has already been quoted. " And 
thorns shall come up in her palaces, nettles and brambles in the 
fortresses thereof : and it shall be an habitation of dragons, and 
a court for owls. 

" The wild beasts of the desert shall also meet with the wild 
beasts of the. island, and the satyr shall cry to his fellow ; the 
screech owl also shall r(\st there, and lind for herself a place 
of rest. 

"There shall the great owl make her nest, and lay, and hatch, 
and gather under her shadow.” 

It has been already mentioned that the word wdiich is trans- 
lated as Owl, in the first of these passages, is hath-haya'anali, 
which is generally considered to signify the ostrich. In verse 14 
we come to a new word, namely, lilith. In the maiginal reading 
of the Authorized Version, this word is rendered as "night 
monster,” and the Jewish Bible takes nearly the same view of the 
word by translating it as "a nocturnal one,” evidently basing 
this interpretation upon the derivation of the word. Several 
Hebraists have thought that the word lilith merely represents 
some mythological being, like the dread Lamia of the ancients, a 
mixture of the material and spiritual — too ethereal to be seen 
by daylight, and too gross to be above the requirements of human 
food. The blood of mankind was the food of these fearful 
beings, and, according to old ideas, they could only live among 
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ruins and desert places, where they concealed themselves during 
the day at the bottoms of wells or the recesses of rock-caverns, 
and stole out at night to seize on some unlucky wanderer, and 
suck his blood as he slept. 

The reader may remember that even our yery imperfect ver- 
sion of the “Arabian Nights^ repeatedly alludes to this belief, 
the evil spirit being almost invariably represented as dwelling in 
ruins, rocky jdaces, and the interiors of wells. 

Although it is very possible that the prophet may have 
referred to some of the mythological beings which were so 
universally supposed to inhabit deserted spots, and thus to have 
employed the word lUith as a term which he did not intend to 
be taken otherwise than metfiphorically, it is equally possible 
that some nocturnal bird may have been meant, and in that case 
the bird in question must almost certainly liave been an Owl 
of some kind. As to the ])ai*ticular species of Owl, that is a 
question wliich cannot be satisfactorily answered, especially as 
so many scholars find reason to doubt whether the w’ord lilith 
represents an Owl, or indeed any ordinary inhabitant of earth. 
As, therefore, we have no data whereon to found a positive 
opinion, the question will be allowed to remain an open one. 

The last word which is translated as Owl is kijypoz, and 
occurs in ch. xxxiv. 15: “Tliere shall the great owl make her 
nest.” 

Many Hebraists think that in this case the word Idppoz is a 
mere clerical error for kiirimd, or hedgehog, and have translated 
the passage accordingly. The Septuagint and the Vulgate follow 
this reading ; Buxtorf, in his Hebrew I-<3xicon, translates Idppoz 
as Thrush, deriving the name from the dipping character of its 
flight. The .T(*,wish Bible, following several other authorities, 
renders the word as “arrow-snake,” while several scholars 
translate it as “ darting serpent.” This interpretation, however, 
is scarcely tenable, as the description of the Kippoz as making 
its nest, laying its eggs, and gathering them under its shadow, 
clearly points to a bird, and not a reptile. It is very true that 
the boa or ])ython snake has been seen to coil itself round a 
heap of its eggs, but the sacred writer could hardly have had 
many opportunities of seeing such an act, wdiile the custom of a 
bird gathering her young under the shadow of her wings must 
have been perfectly familiar to him. Tliere is, moreover, the 
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fact that the context sjieaks of the vultures, so that a bird of 
some klfad was evidently in the mind of the writer. Mr. Tristram 
suggests that the Kippoz might be intended for the Scops Owl, 
called Marouf by the Arabs, and which is very common about 
ruins, caves, and the old walls of towns. Its note is well repre- 
sented by the woiri hippoz, 

“ It is a migrant, returning to Palestine in spring. It is the 
smallest owl in the country, being little more than seven inches 
in length, with long ear-tufts, and its whole plumage most 
delicately mottled and speckled with grey and light brown.” 

This species is very plentiful on the continent of Europe, 
though it is rare in the British Isles. It feeds, as might be 
presumed from its diminutive size, on mice, small rei^tiles, and 
insects. Its scientific name, according to the nomenclature of 
the British Museum, is EjihiaUca 8002 ^. 


THE NIGHT-HAWK. 

DilFerciit interj)retatioiis of tlio word Tticliiniis— Probability tlint it signifies the 
Nightjar -Various names of the biid - Us runiarkablc Jairing cry, ami wheel- 
ing llight — Mode of feeding — Bohlness of the bird — Deceptive appeamnee of 
its size. 

We next come to the vexed question of the word Tachmas, 
which is rendered in the Authorized Version as Night-hawk. 

This word only occurs among the list of prohibited birds (see 
Lev. xi. 16, and Dent. xiv. 16), and has caused gi*eat con- 
troversies among commentators. Some Hebraists have thought 
that the male ostrich was signified by tmJunds, the word bath- 
haya'anah being supposed by them to signify the female ostrich. 
It is hardly probable, however, that the sacred writer should 
have mentioned separately the sexes of the same species, and 
we must therefore look for some other intei^pretation. 

Going to the opposite extreme of sizcj, some scholars have 
translated tachmds as Swallow. This again is not a very pro- 
bable rendering, as the swallow would be too small a bird to be 
specially named in the prohibitory list. The balance of pro- 
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bability seems to lie between two interpretations, — namely, that 
which considers the word tachmds to signify the Night-hawk, 
and that which translates it as Owl. For both of these inter- 
pretations much is to be said, and it cannot be denied that of 
the two the latter is perhaps the preferable. If so, tlie White 
or Barn Owl is probably tlie particular species to which refer- 
ence is made. 

JStill, many commentators think that the Night-hawk or 
Niglitjar is tlie bird wliich is signified by the word tadimls; 
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it on account of its peculiar cry. There are few birds, indeed, 
which have received a greater variety of popular names, for, 
besides the Goatsucker and the five which have already been 
mentioned, there are the Wheel-bird and Dor-hawk, the former 
of these names having been given to the bird on account of its 
wheeling round the trees while seeking foi* prey, and the latter 
on account of the dor-beetles cm which it largely feeds. 

This curious variety of names is probably due to the very 
conspicuous character of the Nightjar, its strange, jarring, weird- 
like cry forcing itself on the ear of the least attentive, as it 
breaks the silence of night. It hardly seems like the cry of 
a bird, but rather resembles the sound of a pallet falling on 
the cogs of a rapidly-working wheel. It begins in the dusk of 
evening, the long, jarring note being rolled out almost inter- 
minably, until the heai*er wonders how the bird can have breath 
enough for such a prolonged sound. The hearer may hold his 
breath as long as he can, take a full inspiration, hold his breath 
afresh, and repeat this process over and over again, and yet the 
Nightjar continues to trill out its rapid notes without a moment's 
cessation for breath, the sound now rising shrill and clear, and 
now sinking as if the bird were far off, but never ceasing for an 
instant. 

This remarkable cry has caused the uneducated rustics to 
look upon the bird with superstitious dread, every one knowing 
its cry full well, though to many the bird is unknown except 
by its voice. It is probable that, in the days when Moses wrote 
the Law, so conspicuous a bird was well known to the Jews, 
and we may therefore conjecture that it was one of those birds 
which he woujd specially mention by name. 

The general habits of the Nightjar are quite as remarkable as 
its note. It feeds on the wing, chasing and capturing the various 
moths, beetles, and other insects that fly abroad by night. It 
may be seen wheeling round the branches of some tree, the oak 
being a special favourite, sometimes circling round it, and some- 
times rising high in the air, and the next moment skimming 
along the ground. Suddenly it will disappear, and next moment 
its long trilling cry is heard from among tlie branches of the 
tree round which it has been flying. To see it whiles singing is 
almost impossible, for it has a habit of sitting longitudinally on 
tlie branch, and not across it, like most birds, so that the outline 
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of its body cannot be distinguished from that of the bough on 
which it is seated. As suddenly as it began, the sound ceases, 
and simultaneously the bird may be seen wheeling again through 
the air with its noiseless flight. 

Being a very bold bii-d, and not much afraid of man, it allows 
a careful observer to watch its movements clearly. 1 have often 
stood close to the tree round Vhich several Nightjars were 
circling, and seen them chase their prey to the ground within a 
yard or two of the spot on which I was standing. The flight of 
the Nightjar is singularly graceful Swift as the swallow itself, 
it presents a command of wing that is really wonderful, gliding 
through the air with consummate ease, wheeling and doubling 
in pursuit of some active moth, whose white wings glitter 
against the dark background, while the sober plumage of its 
pursuer is scarcely visible, pissing often within a few feet of the 
sjiectator, and yet not a sound or a rustle will reach his ears. 
Sometimes the bird is said to strike its wings together over its 
back, so as to produce a sharp snapping sound, intended to 
express anger at the presence of tlie intruder. I never, how- 
ever, heard this sound, though 1 have watched the bird so 
often. 

Owing to the soft plumage with which it is clad, this bird, 
like the owls, looks larger than really is the case. It is between 
ten and eleven inches in length, with an expanse of wing of 
twenty inches, and yet weighs rather less than three ounces. 
Its large mouth, like that of the swallow tribe, opens as far as 
the eyes, and is furnished with a set of vihrma or bristles, which 
remind the observer of the “whale-bone” which is set on the 
jaw of the Greenland whale. The scientific uame»of the bird is 
Caprimidgus Eiirqmts, 
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THE SWALLOW. 


Identification of the smaller birds — Oriental iiidifl'ercnco to nattinil history— ir.se 
of collective terms— The Swallow — Signification of the wonl Dcror — The Bin! 
of Liberty— Swallows and Swifts - The Siinbirds and Bee-eaters — Variety of 
small birds ftmnd in Palestine — ^Thc Swallows of Palestine— Swallows pi*o- 
tccted by man in various countries -Nesting of tin*. Swallow —The Kiifous 
Swallow and lliltirtin Tlie Sis or Swift— Various species of Swift inhabiting 
the Holy Land — Talinndieal notions of the Swift or Swallow— The leper 
and his offering— The cooking pot and the sairrifieial vessel -Signification 
of the word Tzipimr-dervr, 


Difficult as is the identiticatioii of the mammalia meutioned 
in the Kible, that of the birds is much more intricate. 

Some of the larger birds can be identified with tolerable cer- 
tainty, but when wo come to the smaller and less conspicuous 
species, we are tit once lost in unccu tainty, and at the best can 
only offer conjectures. The fact is, the Jews of old had no 
idea of discriminating between the smaller birds, unless they 
Iiappened to be tolerably conspicuous by plumage or by voice. 
We need not be much surprised at this. The Orientals of 
the present day do precisely the same thing, and not only 
fail to discriminate between the smaller birds, but absolutely 
have no names for them. 

I>y them, the shrikes, the swallows, the starlings, the thrushes, 
the larks, the warblers, and all the smaller birds, are called by 
a common title, derived from the twittering sound of their 
voices, only one or two of them having any distinctive titles. 
They look upon the birds much as persons ignorant of ento- 
mology look at a collection of moths. There is not much 
difficulty in diserimiiiating between the great hawk- moths, and 
perhaps in giving a name to one or two of them which are 
specially noticeable for any peculiarity of form or colour; 
but when they come to the “Ihistics,” the “Carpets,” the 
“Wainscots,*^ and similar gi’oups, they are utterly lost; and, 
though they may be able to see the characteristic marks when 
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the moths are placed side by side, they are incapable of distin- 
guishing them separately, and, to their uneducated eyes, twenty 
or thirty species appear absolutely alike. 

I believe that there is no country where a knowledge of prac- 
tical natural history is so widely extended as in Engliind, and 
yet how fiiw educated persons are there who, if taken along a 
country lane, can name the commonest weed or insect, or dis- 
tinguish between a sparrow, a linnet, a hedge-sparrow, and a 
chaffinch. Nay, how many are there Mdio, if challenged even to 
repeat the names of twelv’^e little birds, would bo unable to do so 
without some consideration, much less to know them if the birds 
were placed before them. 

Such being the case in this country, where the capability of 
observation is more or less cultivated in every educated person, 
we may well expect that a profound ignorance on the subject 
should exist in countries where that foculty is absolutely 
neglected as a matter of education. Moreover, in England we 
have a comparatively limited list of birds, whereas in Palestine 
are found nearly all those which are reckoned among British 
birds, and many other species besides. Those which reside in 
England reside also for the most part in Palestine, while the 
greater part of the migratory birds pass, as we might expect, 
into the Holy Land and the neighbouring countries. 

If then Ave put together the two facts of an unobservant 
people and a A^astly extended fauna, wo shall not wonder that 
so many collective terms are used in the Scriptures, one word 
often doing duty for twenty or thirty species. The only plan, 
therefore, which can be adopted, is to mention generally the 
birds which were probably grou])ed under one name, and to 
describe briefly one or two of the most prominent. 

It is, however, rather remarkable that the song of birds does 
not appear to be noticed by the sacred writere. Wc might 
expect that several of the i)rophets, especially Isaiah, the great 
sacred poet, who drew so many of his images from natural 
objects, would have found in the song of birds* some metaphor 
expressive of sweetness or joy. We might expect that in the 
Book of Job, in which so many creatures are mentioned, the 
singing of birds would be brought as prominently forward as 
the neck clothed with thunder of the horse, the tameless free- 
dom of the wild ass, the voracity of the vulture, and the swift- 
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ness of the ostrich. We might expect the song of liirds to be 
mentioned by Amos, the herdman of Tekoa, who introduces 
into his rugged poem tlie roar of the old lion and the wail of 
the cnb, the venom of the serpent hidden in the wattled wall of 
the herdman’s hut, and the ravages of the -palmer- worm among 
the olives. Above all, we might expect that in the Psalms there 
would be many allusions to the notes of the various birds which 
have formed such fruitful themes for the ])oets of later tinies. 
There are, however, in the whole of the Scriptures but two 
l^assages in which the song of birds is mentioned, and even in 
these only a passing allusion is made. 

One of them occurs in Psalm civ. 12 : “ lly thein the 
springs of water) shall the fowls of the heaven have their habi- 
tation, which sing among the branches.” This passage is perhaps 
rendered more closely in the Jewish Bible : “ Over them dwell 
the fowls of the heaven ; they let their voices resound (or give 
their voice) from between the foliage.” 

The other occurs in Eccles. xii. 4 : “ And the doors shall be 
shut in the streets, Avhen the sound of the grinding is low, and 
he shall rise up at the voice of the bird, and all the daughters 
of music shall be breught Ioav. ‘ The word u hich is here trans- 
lated as " bird,” is that which is rendered in some places as 
“ sparrow,” in others as “ fowl,” and in others as “ bird.” Even 
in these passages, as the reader will have noticed, no marks of 
appreciation are employed, and we hear nothing of the sweetness, 
joyousness, or moumfulness of the bird’s song. 

We will now proceed to the words which have been translated 
as Swallow in the Authorized Version. 

These are two in number, namely, derAr and a4jm\ Hebraists 
are, however, agi’eed that the latter \rord has been wrongly 
applied, the translators having interchanged the signification of 
two contiguous words. 

We will therefore first take the word deror. This word 
signifies liberty, and is well applied to the Swallow, the bird of 
freedom. It is remarkable, by the way, how some of the old 
commentators have contrived to perplex tliemselves about a very 
simple matter. One of them comments upon the bird as being 
“ so called, because it has the liberty of building in the houses 
of mankind.” Another takes a somewhat similar view of the 
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case, but puts it in a catechetical form: “Wliy is the swallow 
called the bird of liberty ? localise it lives both in the house 
and in the field.” It is scarcely necessary to point out to the 
reader that the “ liberty ” to which allusion is made is the 
liberty of flight, the- bird coining and going at its appointed 
times, and not being capable of domestication. 

Several kinds of Swallow are known in Palestine, including 
the true Swallows, the martins, and the swifts, and, as we shall 
presently see, it is likely that one of these groups was distin- 
guished by a separate name. Whether or not the word deror 
included other birds beside the Swallows is rather doubtful, 
though not at all unlikely ; and if so, it is probable that any 
swift-winged insectivorous biixi would be called by the name of 
Deror, irrespective of its size or colour. 

Die bee-eatei’s, for example, are probably among the number 
of the birds grouped together under the word derw\ and we 
may conjecture that the same is the case with the sunbirds, 
those bright-plumed little beings that take in the Old World the 
jdace occupied by the humming-birds in the New, and oJ'ten 
mistaken for them by travellers who are not acc^uainted with 
ornithology. One of these birds, the Nvdarmia Oscce, is de- 
scribed by Mr. Tristram as “ a tiny little creature of gorgeous 
plumage, rivalling the humming-bii*d8 of America in the metallic 
lustre of its feathers — green and purple, with brilliant red and 
orange plumes under its shoulders.” 

In order to account for the singular variety of animal lile 
which is to be found in Palestine, and especially the exceeding 
diversity of species among the birds, we must remember that 
Palestine is a sort of microcosm in itself, comprising within its 
narrow boundaries the most ox)posite conditions of temperature, 
climate, and soil. Some parts are rocky, barren, and moun- 
tainous, chilly and cold at the top, and acting as channels 
through which the winds blow almost continuously. The clifls 
are full of holes, rifts, and caverns, some natural, some artificial, 
and some of a mixed kind, the original caverns having been 
enlarged and improved by the liand of man. 

As a contrast to this rough and ragged region, there lie close 
at hand large fertile plains, affording pasturage for unnumbered 
cattle,, and of a tolerably equable temperature, so that the 
animals which are pastured in it can find food throughout 
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the year. Through the centre of Palestine nins the Jordan, fer- 
tilizing its hanks with perpetual verdure, and ending its course 
in the sulphurous and bituminous waters of the Dead Sea, 
under whose waves the ruins of the wicked cities are supposed 
to lie. Westward we have the shore of the Mediterranean with 



THE RUFOUS SWALLOW AND GALILEAN SWIFF. 

“ The tiirtUf and the crane, and the mvnVvw observe the time of their coming.**^ Jv.r. viii. 7. 


its tidcless waves of the salt sea, and on the eastward of the 
mountain range that nins nearly parallel to the sea is the great 
Lake of Tiberias, so large as to have earned the name of the Sea 
.of Galilee. 

Under these favourable conditions, therefore, the number of 
species which are found in Palestine is perhaps greater than can 
be seen in any other part of the earth of the same dimensions. 
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and it seems probaMe that for tliis reason, among many others, 
Palestine was selected to be the Holy Land. If, for example, 
the Christian Church had been originated under the tropics, 
those who lived in a cold climate could scarcely have understood 
the language in which the Scriptures must necessarily have been 
couched. Had it, on tlie contraiy, taken its rise in the Arctic 
regions, the inliabitaiits of the trojiics and temperate regions 
could not have comprehended the innigery in wliich the teachings 
of Scripture must have 1)een convciycd. P>ut the small and 
geographically insignificant Land of Palestine combines in itself 
many of the characteristics which belong respectively to the 
cold, the temperate, and the hot regions of the world, so that the 
terms in which the sacred writings arc couched are intelligible 
to a very great proportion of the world’s inhabitants. 

This being the case, we naturally expect to find that several 
species of the Swallow are inhabitants of Palestine, if indeed so 
migratory a bird can be rightly said to be an inhinbitant of any 
one country. 

The chief characteristic of the Swallow, the “ bird of free- 
dom,” is that it cannot endure captivity, but is forced by instinct 
to pass from one country to another for the purpose of preserving 
itself in a tolerably equable temperature, moving northwards 
as the spring ripens into summer, and southwards as autumn 
begins to sink into winter. Ily some marvellous instinct it 
traces its way over vast distances, j)assing over hundreds of 
miles where nothing but the sea is beneath it, and yet at the 
appointed season returning with unerring certainty to the spot 
where it was hatched. How it is guided no one knows, but the 
fact is certain, that Swallows, remarkable for some peculiarity 
by which they could be at once identified, have been obseiwed 
to leave the country on their migration, and to return in the 
following year to the identical nest whence they started. 

The habits of the Swallow are much the same in Palestine as 
they are in England. Its habit of making its nest among the 
habitations of mankind is mentioned in a well-known passage 
of the Psalms : “ The sparrow hath found an house, and the 
swallow a nest for herself, where she may lay her young, even 
Thine altars, O Lord of Hosts, my King and my God” (Ps. 
Ixxxiv. 3). The Swallow seems in all countries to have enjoyed 
the protection of man, and to have been suffered to build in 
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peace under his roof. We find the sanio idea prevalent in the 
New World as well as the Old, and it is rather enrious that the 
presence of the bird should so generally he thought to bring luck 
to a house. 

Tn some parts of our country, a farmer would not dare to kill 
a Swallow or break down its nest, simply because he tliinks 
that if he did so his cows would fail to give their due supply 
of milk. The connexion between the milking of a cow in the 
field and the destruction of a Swallow’s nest in the house is not 
very easy to see, but nevertheless such is the belief This idea 
ranks with that which asserts the robin and tlie wren to be the 
male and female of the same species, and to be under some 
special divine ])rotection. ^ 

Whatever may be the origin of this superstition, whether it 
be deriv(id fi’om some forgotten source, or whether it be the 
natural result of the confiding nature of the bird, the Swallow 
enjoys at the present day the protection of man, and builds freely 
in bis houses, and even bis places of worship. The heathen 
temples, the Mahometan mosques, and the ( -hristian churches 
are alike inliabited by the Swallow, who seems to know her 
security, and often jilacos Iier nest where a child might reach it. 

The bird does not, however, restrict itself to the habitations 
of man, though it prefers them ; and in those places where no 
liouscs are to ho found, and yet where insects arc plentiful, it 
takes possession of tlie clefts of rocks, and therein makes its 
Jicst. Many instances are known wlieie the Swallow has chosen 
the most extraordinary places for its nest. It has been known 
to Imild year, after year on the frame (d’ a picture, between the 
liandles of a pair of shears hung on the wall, on a lamp-bracket, 
in a table-drawer, on a door-knocker, and similar strange 
localities. 

The swiftness of flight for which this bird is remarkable is 
noticed by the sacred writers. “ As tlio bird by wandering, as 
tbo swallow by Hying, so tbe curse causeless sball not come” 
(Prov. xxvi. 2 ). This passage is given rather differently in the 
tfewish Ilible, though tlie general sense remains the same ; 

“ As the bird is ready to lice, as the swallow to fly away ; so a 
causeless execration, it shall not come.” It is yiossible, however, 
that this passage may allude ratlu'r to the migration than the 
swiftness of the bird. 

a (• 2 
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Sevoml species of Swallow inhabit the Holy Laud. There is, 
for exainide, our coiniiioii Swallow, which is one of the migratory 
species, while another, the Oriental Swallow {Hlrundo cahirim), 
often remains in the warmer parts of the country throughout the 
year. This bird may be distinguished by the chestnut hue of 
the under parts. 

Perhaps the most characteristic species is the Rurous or 
Russet Swallow {Hinnido ritfula), a bird which is exceed- 
ingly rare even in the warmer parts of Europe, but is pleiitifid 
in Palestine. It may be easily known by the chestnut red of 
tlie back just above the tail, in the spot wdiere the white patcli 
occurs in our house martin. The uiid(»r parts arc diflereiitly 
coloured from those of ^le common Swallow, being pink instead 
of white. 

Several Martins inhabit Palestine, among wdiich are the two 
species witli whicli w’c are so familiar in England, namely, the 
House Martin (Chclidon urhka) and the Sand J.Iartin {Cotijle 
riparia). At least two other species of Martin are known to 
inhabit the Holy Land, but they do not call for any special notice. 

Besides the word de7w\ which is acknowledged to signify 
the Swallow, there is another word which, by a curious trans- 
position, has been translated as “ crane,” whereas there is little 
doubt that it signifies one of the Swallow tribe, and most pro- 
bably represents the Swift. The word is sis, and occurs in 
two passages. The first occurs in Isa. xxxviii. 13, 14, in tlie well- 
known prayer of Hezekiah during his sickness : “ From day 
even to night wilt thou make an end of me. Like a crane [.sis], 
or a swallow, so did I chatter: I did mourn as a dove: mine 
eyes fail with looking upward.” The Jewish Bible reads the 
words, " Like a chattering swallow,” affixing the mark of doubt ; 
while the Septuagint translates the w^ord sis as “ Chclidon,” or 
Swallow, and this is probably the correct rendering of the word. 

Acc(ipting this as the true interpretation, wo find that the 
word sis is very expressive of the perpetual chattering of the 
Swift, whose sharp, shrill cries often betray its presence while 
it is sailing in the air almost beyond the ken of human eyes. 
There is a wailing, melancholy sound about the bird’s cry 'which 
makes Hezekiah’s image exceedingly appropriate, and he could 
hardly have selected a more forcible metaphor. 



Tlie second passage occurs in Jer. viii. 7 : “ Yea, tlie stork in 
the Iieaven knowelli lier appointed times ; and the turtle, and 
tlie crane [sis], and* the swallow observe the time of tlieir 
coming; but my jicople know not the judgment of the Lord.” 
Witli regard to this passage, tlie Jewish Ihble renders tlie word 
SIS as Swallow, though with the mark of doubt. 

Allusion is here made to the migratory habits of the Swift. 
Tliere is, perhaps, no bird more conspicuous in this resjicct ; for 
whereas the other migratory birds seem to straggle, as it were, 
into the country, the Swifts arrive almost simultaneously, so 
that on one day not a Swift will be seen, and on the next the air 
is full of their dark, glancing forms. 

Jjke the Swallow, the Swift haunts the neighbourhood of 
man, and loves to build its simple nest in the roofs of houses. 
Almost any hole will do for a Swift to build in, provided that it 
be tolerably dee]) ; for the bird loves darkness for its nest, though 
it is essentially in its habits a bird of light. 

Perhaps the word ‘‘build” is scarcely the right one, inasmuch 
as the mjst is even more simple than that of the sand-martin. 
This latter bird does indeed arrange with some regularity the 
feathers which compose its nest, as may be seen by a beautiful 
specimen obtained by Mr. Gould; whereas the Swift merely 
places together a quantity of hay, straw, hair, feathers, and 
similar materials, all of which are probably obtained from the 
ruins of a si)arrow’s nest which had occujDied the hole before 
the Swift took possession of it. 

Several species of Swift inhabit Palestine. The common Swift 
(Ct/psclm ajnis), with which we arc so familiar, is very plentiful, 
and so is the Alpine Swift {Gypsehis melba), a bird which is 
I’are in England, though it occasionally visits our shores. It is 
much larger than the common Swift, and is brown above and 
white below, instead of being dusky black, like the common 
species. 

The most characteristic species is, however, the Gaulean 
Swift {Cypsclus Of this kind, Mr. Tristram remarks 

that it is “very like the house-martin in general appearance 
and size. It resides all the year in the Jordan valley, where 
alone it is found, living in large communities, and has a pleasing 
note, a gentle and melodious wail, very different from the harsli 
scream of the other swifts. Its nests are very peculiar, being 
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colupDSuil generally ot* straw anil feathers, agglutinated together 
by the bird’s saliva, like tliose of the edible swallow of Eastern 
Asia. They are without any lining, attached to the under side 
of an overhanging rock. It also sonietinies takes possession of 
tlie nest of the rufus swallow for its purposes. The Galilean 
swift has a wide range, being found in India and Abyssinia.” 

It is possible that this may be the Sis niontioned by Ilezekiah, 
its soft wailing cry being used as the metaphor to express his 
own complaining. 

As might be expected, the Talmuilical writers have much to 
say on this bird. 

For example, the offering which a leper made at the cleansing 
of his infirmity might be the Tzippor-deror, the rather quaint 
reason being that it was a bird with sharp scnitching claws, and 
was therefore very appropriately offered in connexion with a 
disease of the skin. Here we have rather a complication of 
terms, the word tzippor being used, as we shall presently see, to 
signify the sparrow in i^articiilar, or any little bird in general. 
The particular s])ecies, therefore, which is signified by the com- 
bination of the two wwds tzippm^-dm'or is rather obscure, and 
the Talmudists themselves are rather uncertain about it. The 
interpretation of this compound word seems, however, to have 
been a difficulty, and the various renderings which have been 
suggested seem at last to have varied between the wild i)igcon, 
or rock-dove, and the Swallow. An account of tlie various 
arguments is given by Lewysolin in his Zoologie des Taliiiuils,” 
page 206, and may be briefly epitomized, as follows, in favour 
of the Swallow, or, as we shall soon sec, the Swift 

The reader may perhaps be acquainted with the legend re- 
specting the death of Titus, how a gnat made its way through 
his nostril into his brain, and there grew and kept him in 
constant torture until he died, when, according to some writem, 
it had reached the size of a Tzijjpor-deror, and weighed two 
selaini. Otliem enlaiged upon tliis stoiy, and said that it 
grew as large as a wild pigeon, and weighed two pounds. 
Now, as twenty-five selaim are equal to one pound, it follows 
that the Tzippor-deror must have been very much less than 
the wild pigeon, and that therefore the Uvo birds could not have 
been identical. 
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Another reason for believing the Tzippor-deror to be a much 
smaller bird tlian the pigeon is found in a curious rule respecting 
the eating of certain meats. The Jews were forbidden to cat 
date-shells with the heathen, unless they were cooked in a vessel 
with an opening so small that a Tzippor-deror could not have 
been introduced into the pot. The reason of this curious proviso 
w\as, that if any unclean flesh, such as tliat of the swine, or of 
any animal which had been offered to idols, had been cooked in 
that vessel, even the diite-sliells would become unclean. But, if 
the inoutli of the pot were too small for a Tzippor-deror to be 
passed through it, such a vessel could not have been used in 
cooking meat, and might therefore be assumed to be clean. 
Here, then, we have anotlun* la'oof of the small size of the 
bird. With regard to this argument, I find myself periilexed 
as to the “date- slid Is.” Dates have no shells, and need no 
cooking, while the stones are too hard and woody to be rendered 
edible by any amount of cooking. Still, the word employed by 
licwysohn is “ dattclschalen.” 

The leper’s offering was not laid on the altar, but was sub- 
mitted to a peculiar manipulation on the part of the jiriest. 
Among other points of ritual, the blood had to be mixed with 
a certain quantity of water, which it barely discoloured, staining 
it of a very jiale red. As the amount of water was the fourth 
part of a “log,” and is defined to be eiiual to the contents of 
six hen’s eggs, it was evident that the bird whose blood would 
only discolour so small a volume of water must be a little one. 

After giving all these details, the learned writer sums up his 
arguments by saying that he believes the Tzippor-deror to be the 
White Swallow, which is small, and has claws so sharp that by 
means of them it can cling to tlie wall. Now this action is one 
of the characteristics of the Swifts, who often cling to walls for 
a time, and then resume their flight. They do so in preference 
to sitting on the gi’ound after the fashion of the Swallow, because 
the great length of the wings causes the Swift to find some 
little difficulty in rising from a level surface. After weighing 
all the various arguments that liave been uiged on the subject, 
we may conclude that the Tzippor-deror w^as the White, or 
Alpine Swift, which has been already described on page 389. 
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THE HOOPOE, OR LAPWING OF SCRIPTURE. 


The “ Diikipliatli ” of Scripture — Various interpretations of the woitl — The 
Hooj>oo — Its In^aiity and ill rupiiiatioii — The unpleasant odour of its nest — 
Food of the Hoopoe — Its beautiful iiost, and remarkable gestures — A curious 
legeud of Solomon and the Hoopoe. 

In the two parallel chapters, TaCV. xi. and Dent, xiv., there occurs 
the name of a bird which is translated in the Authorized Version, 
Lai)wing : " And the stork, the heron after lier kind, the lapwing, 
and the bat.” 

The Hebrew word is diihiphatli, and various interpretations 
have been proposed for it, some taking it to be the common 
domestic fowl, others the cock-of-the- woods, or capercailzie, 
while otlicrs have jireferred to translate it as Hoopoe. Tlie 
Jewish Bible retains the word lapwing, but adds the mark of 
doubt. Commentators are, however, agreed that of all these 
interpretations, that which renders the word as Hoopoe {Uimim 
epop^ is the best. 

There would be no particular object in the proliibition of such 
a bird as the lapwing, or any of its kin, while there would be 
very good reasons for the same injunction with regard to the 
Hoopoe. 

In spite of the beauty of the bW, it has always had rather an 
ill reputation, and, whether in Europe or Asia, its presence 
seems to be regarded by the ignorant with a kind of super- 
stitious aversion. This universal distaste for the Hoopoe is 
probably occasioned by an exceedingly pungent and disagree- 
able odour which fills the nest of the bird, and which infects 
for a considerable time the hand which is employed to take 
the eggs. 

The nest is, moreover, well calculated for retaining any un- 
pleasant smell, being generally made in the hollow of a tree, and 
having therefore but little of that thorough ventilation which is 
found in nearly all nests which arc built on boughs and sprays. 
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The odour in question proceeds from a substance secreted from 
the tail-glands of the Hoopoe, .and is not due, as was long 
supposed, to the food wliich was brought to the nest. 

There was good reason for supposing that this evil odour was 
caused by the food, inasmuch as the Hoopoe is in the habit of 
raking about in very unsavouiy places in search of insects. But 




it docs not therefore follow that tlie insects wliicli it finds are 
possessed of an evil smell. On the contrary, some of the worst- 
smelling insects — notably the lace-wing fly and many of the 
flower-haunting hemiptera — are invariably found ui3on the leaves 
of trees and the petals of flowers ; while others which, like many 
of the scarab beetles, haunt the most repulsive substances, are in 
themselves bright, and clean, Jiiid sweet. 
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The food of the Hoopoe consists almost entirely of insects. 
They have been said to feed on earth-worms ; but this notion 
seems to be a mistaken one, as in captivity they will not touch 
an earth-worm so long as they can procure an insect, lleetles of 
various kinds seem to be their favourite food, and when the 
beetles arc tolerably large — say, for example, as large as the 
common cockchafer and dor-beetle — the bird beats them into a 
soft mass before it attempts to cat them. Smaller beetles arc 
swallowed without any ceremony. The various boring insects 
which make their home in decaying wood are favourite articles 
of diet with the Hoopoe, which digs them out of the soft wood 
with its long curved beak. 

It has already been inentioiied that the nest is usually made 
ill the hollow of a tree. lu many parts of the country .however, 
hollow trees cannot be found, and in that case the Hooi)oe resorts 
to clefts in the rock, or even to holes in old ruins. 

The bird is a peculiarly conspicuous one, not only on account 
of its boldly-barred pluimige and its beautiful crest, but by its 
cry and its gestures. It has a way of elevating and dejiressing 
its crest, and bobbing its head up and down, in a manner which 
could not fail to attract the attention even of the most incurious, 
the whole aspect and expression of the bird varying with the 
raising and depressing of the crest. 

liespecting this crest there is a curious old legend. As is the 
case with most of the Oriental legends, it introduces the name of 
King Solomon, who, according to Oriental notions, was a mighty 
wizard rather than a wise king, and by means of his seal, on 
which was engraven the mystic symbol of Divinity, held sway 
over the birds, the beasts, the elements, and even over the Jinns 
and Afreets, i.e. the good ami evil spirits, which are too ethereal 
for the material world and too gross for the spiritual, and there- 
fore hold the middle place between them. 

On one of his journeys across the desert, Solomon was perish- 
ing from the heat of the sun, when the Hoopoes came to his aid, 
and flew in a dense mass over his head, thus forming a shelter 
from the fiery sunbeams. Gmteful for tliis assistance, the 
monarch told the Hoopoes to ask for a boon, and it should be 
granted to them. The birds, after consulting together, agreed to 
ask that from that time evuiy Hoopoe should wear a crown 
of gold like Solomon himself. The request was immediately 
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granted, and each Iloojjoe found itself adorned with a royal 
crown. At first, while their honours were new, great was the 
joy of tlie birds, who paused at every little puddle of water to 
contemplate themselves, bowing their heads over the watery 
mirror so as to display the crown to the best advantage. 

Soon, however, they found cause repent of their ambition. 
The golden crown became heavy and wearisome to them, and, 
besides, the wealth bestowed on the birds rendered them the 
prey of every fowler. Tlie unfortunate Hoopoes were per- 
secuted in all directions for the sake of their golden crowns, 
which they could neither take off nor conceal. 

At last, the few survivors presented themselves before Solo- 
mon, and begged him to rescind his fatal gift, which he did by 
substituting a crest of leathers fur the crown of gold. The 
Hoopoe, however, never forgets its former giandeur, and is 
always bowing and bending itself as it used to do when coii- 
teiiiplating its golden crown in the water. 


THE SrARROW. 


Signification of the word The bird used for tlio leper's sacrifice— The 

Sparrow upon the house-top — Architecture of the East— Proclamation from 
the house-tops — The Blue Tlinisli, its appearance and habits — idttle birds 
exposed for sale in the market. — The two Sparrows sold for a farthing — Bird- 
catching- The net, the snare, and the trap — 'fhe Sparrow that builds her nest 
ill the Temple — Tlie Tree-Sparrow — ^Various Sparrows that inhabit Palestine — 
Birds kept in cages. 


We have already discussed the signification of the compound 
word tzippor-deror, and will now take the woixl tzippor alone. 

Like many other Hebrew terms, the word is evidently used in 
a collective sense, signifying any small bird that is not specially 
designated. In‘ several portions of Scrijjture it is translated as 
Sparrow', and to that word we will at present restrict ourselves. 
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Much difficulty has been found in idontifyiii" the bird which 
is signified by tin’s Avord, tlie various {illusions not agreeing with 
each other. For oxainplo, in the marginal reading in Lev. xiv. 4 
it is employed as a bird of sacrifice. AVlieii a lci)er had found 
that his disease had passed away, he was ordered to present 
himself Indore the priest, who would examine him, and decide 
Avhether the leprosy had really passed away or not. If he found 
that the man was right, a series of symbolic ceremonies had to 
be j)erformcd before the former leper could be restored to his 
2 )la{*e in tlu> congregation. 

Tliese cenuiionies lasted for eight days, and the first of them 
was the sacrificing of the Sparrow. “ Then shall the priest com- 
mand to take for liim that shall be cleansed two birds [fzipporim 
or sj)arrows] alive and clean, and cedar-wood, cand scarlet, and 
hyssoi).” these birds was to be siicrificed over running 

Avater, and the other to be set free, this sacrifice being analogous 
to that of the sc/.ipe-goat. 

We see in this passage that tlu'. bird in question, Avhatcviu’ it 
might be, must be one of those birds Avhich Avcrc considered as 
clean and fit for food. Indeed, the very use of the word “clean'* 
shoAvs that the leper Avas not restricted to any ])articular s])ecies. 
Had this been the case, there Avould have Ix'en no necessity for 
stipulating that the *rzii)porini must belong to the list of rimn 
biids — i.e. those Avhich aawo 2)ermitted as food to the Israelite's. 
Had any definite sjiecies been intended, there Avould have been 
no necessity for mentioning the AAwd “clean” in connexion Avith 
the bird. 

In the remaining ceremonies no such AA'ord is needed. There 
is no stipulation that the lamb to be sacrificed should be clean, 
or, in case the leper should be a poor man, that the doves Avhich 
he offers should be clean. That the lamb should be Avithout 
blemish is esj)ecially mentioned, because it AA'Ouhl not be right to 
offer a mainuHl or diseased animal — he AAdio presented himself 
before the T/ird might not ofler a sacrifice which cost him nothing, 
and therefore Avas no true sacrifice;. Hut the lamb and the dove 
AV(;re knoAvn to be “ clean ” animals, so it was useless to use the 
AA'ord in connexion Avith them. If, therefore, the Avords “ clean 
birds” [tzippormi) be mentioned, it is evident that the lei)er 
might select any of the Tzipporim, provided that it be one of 
the species that was acknoAidedged to be clean. 
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Ilore, then, we have an example that the Sparrow might bii a 
bird of sacrifice. We will now pass to Ts. cii. 5-7, in wliicli 
we find that the word is used as an emblem of solitude and 
misery : “ 15y reason of the voice of my gi'oaniiig, my bones 
cleave to my skin. 

“ I am like a pelican of the wilderness : I am like an owl of 
the desert. 

“ I wateli, and am as a spaiTow alone upon the house-top.” 

The word which is here translated as “ Sparrow ” is hippor, 
the same whieli is rendered as “bird” in Lev. xiv. 4. Tlie 
Hebrew liible more consistently uses the collective term “ bird ” 
ill botli instances, and renders the passage as, “ T watch, and am 
as a lonely bird upon a roof.” 

Now, any one who knows the habits of the SpaiTow is per- 
fectly aware that it is a peculiarly sociable bird. It is quarrel- 
some enough with its fellows, and always ready to fight for a 
stray gi’ain or morsel of food; but it is exceedingly gregarious, 
assembling together in little parties, enlivening the air with its 
merry though unmusical twitterings. 

This cosmopolitan bird is plentiful in the coast towns of 
Palestine, where it haunts the habitations of men with the same 
dauntless confidence which it displays in England. It is often 
seen upon rcjofs or house-tops, but is no more apt to sit alone in 
I*alestinc than it is in England. On the contrary, the Sparrows 
collect in great numbers on the house-tops, attracted by the 
abundant supply of food wliicli it finds there. Tliis requires 
some little explanation. 

The house-tops of the East, instead of being gabled and tiled as 
among ourselves, to allow the rain to run off*, are quite flat, and 
serve as terraces or promenades in the evening, or even for 
sleeping-places; and from the house-tops proclamations were 
made. See, for example, 1 Sam. ix. 25 : “ And when they were 
come down from the high place into the city, Samuel comniuneil 
Avith Saul upon the top of the house ” — this being the ordinary 
place which would be chosen for a conversation. In order to 
keep out the heat of the mid-day sun, tents were sometimes 
pitched upon these flat house-tops. (See 2 Sam. xvi. 22.) Re- 
ference to the use of the house-tops as places for conversation 
are made in the New Testament. See, for example. Matt. x. 27 : 
“ What I tell you in darkness, that speak ye in light ; and what 
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ye hear in the ear, tliat preacli ye upon the Iioiise-tops.” Another 
passage of a similar nature occurs in Luke xii. 3 : “ Therefore 
Avhatsoever ye have spoken in darkness shall be heard in the 
light, and that which ye have spoken in the ear in closets shall 
be proclaimed on tln^ house-tops.” 

Tliese roofs, instead of being built with slojung rafters like 
those to which we are accustomed in this country, are made 
with great beams of wood laid horizontally, and crossed by 
planks, poles, and brushwood packed tightly together. As this 
roof would not keep out the rain, it is covered with a thick layer 
of clay mixed with straw, and beaten down as hard as possible. 
This covering has constantly to be renewed, as, even in the best 
made roofs, the heavy rains are sure to wash awiiy some portion 
of the clay covering, Avhioh has to be patched up with a fresh 
supply of earth. A stone roller is generally kej)t on the roof of 
eacli Iioiise for the purpose of making a flat and even surface. 

The earth wdiich is used for this purpose is brought li*om the 
uncultivated ground, and is full of various seeds. As soon as the 
rains fall, these seeds spring up, and afford food to the Sparrows 
and other little birds, Avho assemble in thousands on the housi^- 
tops, and then peck away just as they do in our own streets and 
farm-yards. 

It is now evident that the “ sparrow alone and melancholy 
upon the house-tops” cannot be the lively, gregarious Sparrow 
which assembles in such numl)ers on these favourite feeding- 
places. We must therefore look for some other bird, and 
naturalists arc now agreed that we may accept the Blue Tiiiiusii 
{Peirocossyphiis cyancu^ as the particular Tzippor, or small bird, 
which sits alone on the house-tops. The colour of this bird is 
a dark blue, wlience it derives its popular name. Its habits 
exactly correspond with’ the idea of solitude and melancholy. 
The Blue Thrushes never assemble in flocks, and it is very rare 
to see more than a i>air together. It is fond of sitting on the 
tops of houses, uttering its note, which, however agreeable to 
itself, is monotonous and inclanclioly to a human ear. 

In connexion with the passage already quoted, “ What ye 
hear in the car, that preach ye upon the house-toi)S,” I will take 
the opportunity of explaining the passage itself, which scarcely 
seems relevant to the occasion unless we understand its bearings. 
The context shows tliat our I/)rd wm,s speaking of the new doc- 
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trines which He had come to teach, and the duty of spreading 
them, and alludes to a mode of religious teaching which was 
then in vogue. 

The long captivity of the Jews in Babylon had caused the 
Hebrew language to be disused among the common people, who 
had learned the Chaldaic language from their captors. After 
their return to Palestine, the custom of publicly reading the 
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** I nm ns a sparrow alone upon ths house-tops.'* 1*11. 7 . 


Scriptures was found to be positively useless, the generality of 
the people being ignorant of the Hebrew language. 

Accordingly, the following modification was adopted. The 
roll of the Scriptures was brouglit out as usual, and the sacred 
words read, or rather chanted. After each passage was read, a 
doctor of the law whispered its meaning into tlie ear of a Tar- 
gumista or interpreter, who repeated to the people in the Ohah 
daic language the explanation which the doctor had whispered 
in Hebrew. The reader will now see how appropriate is the 
metaphor, the whispering in the ear and subsequent proclama- 
tion being the customary mode of imparting religious instruction. 
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If the reader will now turn to ilatt. x. 29, he will find that 
tlie word “sparrow” is used in a passage which has hecoino very 
familiar to us. “ Are not two sparrows sold for a fai-thing ? and 
one of them shall not fall on the ground without your Father. 

“ But the very hairs of your head are all numbered. 

“Fear ye not therefore, ye are of more value than many 
sparrows.” Tlie same sentences are given by St. laike (xii. 6), in 
almost the same u ords. 

Now tlie word which is translated as “ Sparrow ” is stmuthion, 
a collective word, signifying a bird of any kind. Without the 
addition of some epithet, it was generally used to signify any 
kind of small bird, though it is occasionally employed to signify 
even so large a creature as an eagle, provided that the liird had 
been mentioned beforehand, (.^onjoined with the word “ gi’cat,” 
it signifies the ostrich; and when used in connexion with a word 
significative of running, it is employed as a general term for all 
cursorial birds. 

In the passages above quoted it is used alone, and evidently 
signifies any kind of little bird, whether it be a sparrow or not. 
Allusion is made by our Lord to a custom, which has survived 
to the present day, of exposing for sale in the markets the bodies 
of little birds. They are stripped of their feathers, and spitted 
together in rows, just as are larks in this country, and always 
have a large calc. Various birds are sold in this manner, little 
if any distinction being made between them, save i)erhaps In 
respect of size, the larger sjiccies commanding a higher price 
than the small birds. In fact, they are arriyiged exactly after 
the manner in which the Orientals sell their “ kabobs,” i,c, little 
pieces of meat pierced by wooden skewers. 

It is evident that to supply such a market it is necessary that 
the birds should be of 'a tolerably gregarious nature, so that a 
considerable number can be caught at a time. Nets were 
employed for this purpose, and we may safely infer that the 
forms of the nets and the methods of using tluiin were identical 
with those which are- employed in the same country at the 
present day. 

It is rather curious that the mode of bird-catching which is 
familiar to us under the name of bat-fowling is employed in the 
East. The fowlers supply themselves with a large net supported 
on two sticks, and, taking a lantern with them fastened to the 
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top oi‘ a pole, they sally out at night to the places where Ih.e 
small birds sleep. 

liaising the net on its sticks, they lift it ta the requisite 
height, and hold tlie lantern exactly opposite to it, so as to place 
the net between the birds and the lantern. The roosting-places 
are then beaten with sticks or i^elted with stones, so as to 
awaken the sleeping birds. Startled by the sudrlen noise, tliey 
dash from their roosts, instinctively make towards tlie light, and 
so fall into the net. Bird-catching witli nets is several times 
mentioned in the Old Testament, but in the Xew the net is only 
alluded to as used for taking fish. 

Beside the net, several other modes of bird-catching were used 
by the ancient Jews, just as is the case at the i^reseiit day. 
Boys, for example, who catch birds for their own consumption, 
and not for the market, can do so by means of various traps, 
most of which are made on the principle of the noose, or snare. 
Sometimes a great number of hair-nooses are set in places to 
which the birds are decoyed, so that in hopping about many of 
them are sure to become entangled in the snaix»s. Sometimes 
the noose is ingeniously suspended in. a narrow passage which 
the birds are likely to traverse, and sometimes a simple fall-trap 
is employed. 

To these nooses many allusions are made in the ScripLures. 
See, for example, Ps. exxiv. 7 : Our soul is escaped as a bird 
{izippor) out of the snare of the fowlers : the snare is broken, 
and we are escaped.” Also Prov. vii. 23 : “ lie goeth after her 
straightway, as an ox goeth to, the slaughter ... as a bird 
bastenetli to the snare, and knoweth not that it is for his life.” 
Tliere is one passage in Ecclesiastes, wdiere both the fishing-net 
and the snare ai’e. mentioned in connexion 'with each other : 
“ For man knoweth not his time : as the fishes that are taken 
in an evil net, and as the birds that are (janght in tlie snare ; so 
are the sons of men snartnl in an evil time, when it falleth 
suddenly upon them ” (ix. 12). 

Allusion is also made to tlie snare t)y tlie prophet Amos in 
one of the passages where his rough, homely diction rises by 
successive steps into sublimity: " Can. a. bird fall in a snare upon 
the earth, where no gin is for him ? sliall one take up a sn^re 
from the eai’th, and have taken nothing at all ? ” (iii. 5.) 

So common was t.ho use of the snare that it was frequently 

I) i) 
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used US a faiiiiliar l»y llie saertMl writers. “ How long 

shall this man lu* a snare to us?*’ said Phaiiioh’s servants of 
Moses, tlirough wlioin the waters of the saenul river luid been 
polluted, anil various other plagues had come upon the Egyptians. 
Idols are called snares in many parts of the Scriptures, and so 
is the society of the wicked. A forcible use of this image was 
made by Saul when he found that his daughter Michal loved 
David : “ And Saul said, I will give him her, that she may bi^ a 
snare to him, and that the hand of the Philistines may be against 
him” (1 Sam. xviii. 21). His di'vice, or snare, not only failed, 
but, as we learn in the succeeding chsipter, verses 11 — 10, David 
was “ deliveriMl from the snare of the fowler,” by the very means 
which had been employed for entrapping him. 

Wk now pass to another division of the suV>j(»t*t. In l*s. Ixxxiv. 
1-3, we come upon a passage in which tin* Sj)arrow is again 
mimtioned : “ How amiable arc, Tby taliernacles, O Lord of hosts ! 

“ My soul lougetb, yea, even faiutetb for the courts of the 
Lord ; my heart and my tlesli crietb out for the living God. 

Yea, the sparrow hath found an house, and the swallow a 
nest for herself, u limi^ slio may lay her young, even Thine altars, 
() I^ord of Jiosts, my King, and niy God.” 

If is evident that we have in this passage a different bird 
from the Sparrow that silteth alone ni)on the house-tops ; and 
though tli(i same word, tzippor, is used in both cases, it is clear 
tliat wheitias the former bird was mentioned as an emblem of 
sorrow, solitude, and sadness, the latter is brought foi’ward as an 
image of joy and hap[)iui^ss. “ Blessed are they,” proceeds the 
Psalmist, “ that dwell in Thy house : they will be still praising 
Thee. . . . For a day in Thy courts is better than a thousand. 1 
had rather be a doorkcep(u- in the house of my God, tlian to 
dwell in the tents of wickedness.” 

According to ^Ir. Trislram, this is probably one of the species 
to which allusion is made by the Psalmist. While inspecting 
the ruins in the iieiglihoTirliood of tlie Temple, he came upon an 
old wall. “Xear tliis gate I climbed on to the top of the wall, 
and walked along for some time, enjoying the fine view at the 
gorge of the Kedroii, with its harvest crop of little white tombs. 
In a chink I discovereil a sparrow’s nc*st (Pamr ciml^dnm, var. i 
of a species' so closc'ly allied to onr own that it is difficult 
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to distil ifjiiish it, one of the very kind of whicli the l^s^llnlist 
sung. . . . The swallows had departed for the winter, but the 
spari*ow has remained pertinaciously through nil th(», siegiis and 
changes of Jenisaleni.” 

Tlie same traveller thinks that the Tree Sparrow (Paffser 
montanus) may be the aj>ecies to which the sacred WTiter refers, 
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as it is even now very plentiful about the neighbourhood of the 
Temple. In all probability we may accept both these birds as 
representatives of the Sparrow wliich found a home in the 
Temple. Tlie swallow is separately mentioned, possibly because 
its migratory habits rendered it a peculiarly conspicuous bird ; 
but it is probable that many species of bii-ds miglit make their 
nests in a place where they felt themselves secure from dis- 
turbance, and that all these birds would be mentioned under the 
collective and .egnvenient term of Tzipporim. 

As we are engaged upon the word Sparrow, it may b(* meii- 
tionecl that several species of Sparrow inhabit Palestine. Tlwiv 
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is, for example, the common House Sparrow, with which we are 
so familiar. Then, as lias just been described, there is the Tree 
Sparrow — a bird which is very common in some parts of England, 
and never seen in others. 

Reside these, there is the Matish Spaurow, or Spanish 
Sparkow {Passer salicarhts), which haunts the banks of the 
Jordan, and is found there in countless myriads. Mr. Tristram 
mentions that it builds so plentifully in the thorn-bushes of the 
Jordan valley, that he has seen the bra.nches borne down by the 
weight of the nests. The same writer, in remarking upon the 
difficulty, not to sa)^ impossibility, of defining the precise bird 
which was signified by a Hebrew word, says that, exclusive of 
the crow tribe, the swifts, cuckoos, rollers, kingfishers, &c , 
nearly one hundred and fifty species of passerine birds are known 
lo inhabit the Holy Lamb any or all of which may be signified 
by the word tzippar. 

In curious contrast to the generally unobservant nature of the 
Oriental, and to the almost entire absence in Scripture of any 
allusion to the song of birds, we find that not only do the 
Orientals of the present day keep singing-birds in cages, but 
that the custom was in all probability prevalent during the days 
when the various Scriptural books were written. Any of my 
readers who are familiar — as they ought to be — w'ith that store- 
house of Oriental manners, the " Arabian Nights,” wiU remember 
several allusions to birds kept in cages, some for their song, 
some for their beauty of plumage, and some for their powers of 
talking. The same custom is continued at the present day ; and 
not only in Pal(*stiwe, but in other Eastern countries, liirds may 
be seen in cages hung outside the houses. 

In two passages of the Scriptures the word “ cage ” is men- 
tioned, but in one case the word evidently has another meaning, 
and in the other the signification is open to doubt. 

The first of these passages occurs in Jer. v. 27 : " For among 
my people arc found wicked men: they lay w^ait, as he that 
setteth snares ; they set a trap, they catch men. 

" As a cage is full of birds, so are their houses full of deceit.” 

There is but little doubt that the word w^hich is rendered here 
as " cage ” really signifies a trap, probably one of the basket-traps 
which are still employed in the East in bird-catching. One 
marginal reading gives the word as " coop.” The whole of the 
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context, however, shows that reference is made, not to keeping 
birds in cages, but to capturing them in traps, to which the 
houses of the wicked are compared. 

The second mention of the word “ cage ” occurs in the Eevela- 
lation, where the sacred writer compares Babylon with “ a cage 
of every unclean bird.” The word in this case signifies prison,” 
and we cannot definitely say that it represents a cage such as we 
understand by the word. There is, however, a passage in the Book 
of Job (xli. 5) which unmistakeably alludes to the custom of 
domesticating birds. Speaking of the leviathan and its strength, 
the sacred writer uses the following metaphor: — ^‘^Wilt thou 
play with him as with a bird, or wilt thou bind him for 
thy maidens V” 


THE CUCKOO. 


The Cuckoo only twice incntioneil in Scripture — Difficulty of identifying the 
Sliachapli — The comnion Species, and the Great Spotted Cuckoo — Deposit- 
ing the egg — Conjectures respecting the Shachapli — Ktyihology of the word — 
The various gulls, and other sea-birds. 

Only in two instances is the word Cuckoo found in the Author- 
ized Version of the Bible, and as they occur in parallel passages 
they are practically reduced tO one. In Lev. xi. 16 w’c find it 
mentioned among the birds that might not be eaten, and the 
same prohibition is repeated in Bent. xiv. 15, the Jews being 
ordered to hold the bird in abomination. 

The Hebrew word is sliachaph (the vowels to be pronounced 
as in “ mat ”), but as to the precise bird which is signified we can 
but conjecture, the etymology of the word gives us but little 
assistance. 8Jiachaph is derived from a root that 'signifies lean- 
ness or slenderness ; but it is not very easy to base an inter- 
pretation on such grounds. In the Jewish Bible the word is 
rendered as “ Cuckoo,” but with the addition of the doubtful 
mark. 
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It is possible that the bird may be tJie Shachaph of the 
Peiitateucli, for several species of Cuckoo nre known to inhabit 
tlie Holy Land. Oiu* of them is the species with which wo are 
so familiar in this country by sound, if not by sight, and which 
possesses in Palestine the same habits as in England. It is 
rather remarkable, liy the way, that the Arabic name for the bird 
is exactly tlie .same as oui*s, the peculiar cry having sui)j)licd the 
name. Its habit of laying its eggs in the nests of otlun' birds 
is well known, together with the curious fact, that although so 
large a bird, niea.suiing more than a foot in length, its egg is not 
larger than that of tin? little birds, such as the hedge-sparrow, 
robin, or redstart. 

Besiiles this species, another Cuckoo inhabits Palestine, and 
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is iniich inoi'e common. This is the Cheat Spotted Cuckoo 
(OtXylophifs glandarivs). The birds belonging to this genus have 
been separated from the other Cuckoos because the feathers on 
the head are formed into a bold eldest, in some species, such as 
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Le Vaillant’s Cuckoo, renniiiUiig the observer of the crest of the 
cockatoo. This fine bird measures nearly sixteen inches in 
lengtli, and can be distinguished, not only by tlui crested luiad, 
but by tlie reddish grey of the throat and chest, and the white 
tips of the wing and tail feathers. ^ 

Tliis sj)ecies lays its eggs in the nests of comparatively large 
birds, such as the rooks, crows, and magpies ; and it is a remark- 
able fac.t, tluit just as the egg of the English Cuckoo is very small, 
so as to suit the nests of the little birds in which it is placed, 
that of th(^ ( Iniat Spotted Cuckoo is as large as the average rook’s 
egg, so as to be iu proportion to the nests of the larger birds. 

Many commentators believe that by the word fikachaph was 
signified some species of se«a-gull, or at all events some marine 
bird. As such birds live on fish, they would m?c(!ssarily come 
into the class of unch^an birds, and there is on that aecjjuiit 
some probability that the suggestion is a eorr(‘ct one. 

Dr. Ijewysolm has a very elaborate discpiisition on the subject, 
iu which he d(?cides that the creature was one of the sea-birds, and 
derives its name of Shachaph, or " attenuated,” from the meagre- 
ness of its proportions. Of the various sea-birds, he selects the 
]jetr(il as the sjiecies which he thinks to have been signified by 
the word. This bird, as he says, is a very lean one, having many 
feathers, but very little llesh, so that its limbs are no larger than 
olives, and no one could make a meal of it. This last remark, 
liowev(M’, tends to diminish rather than to establish his theory, 
as, if the bird could not be eaten, there would have been no 
object in prohibiting the Jews from eating it. 

Fie further jmjceeds to observe that the bird is unable to 
scratch, and may therefore be given to a child as a playfellow, 
and that it is capable of being domesticated and living in a cage. 
There is, however, no argument here, and the theory is not a 
tenable one. 

Mr. Tristram, with far more probability, suggests that if the 
bird be not one of the Cuckoos, and be really a sea-bird, it may 
be one of the shearwaters which live in such numbers on the 
sea-shore of Palestine. He mentions especially two species, the 
Croat Shearwater (JPuffimis ciifiereu^ and the Manx Shearwater 
anglmnm), both of which are extremely plentiful , on 
the coast, skimming continually over the M^atei?, and being at the 
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present day regarded by the Mahometans with superstitious 
awe, being thought to be the ever-restlcss souls of the con- 
demned, who are doomed to fly backwards and forwards con- 
tinually tintil the end of the world, clad in sombre plumage, and 
never f^’initted to rest. 

Besides the shearwater, many species of gull inhabit the same 
coast, and it is not at all unlikely that the word shachnph was 
used in a collective sense, as we have seen to be the case with 
tzijjpor, and signified any of the marine birds, without aiming at 
distinction of species. 


THE DOVE. 


Parallel betw’cen the lamb anti the Dove — Derivation of the Hebrew word 
Yondh — The Dove and tlie olive branch — Abram’s sacrifice, and its acceptance 
--The sacrifice according to the law of Moses — The Dove-sellers of the 
Tcmjdo— Tulinudical zoology — Tlie stoiy of Ilisch— The Dove and the raven 
- The Dove a type of Israel — The IJcin-3’onitIi, or Sons of Pigeons— Hoinc- 
fmding instinct of the pigeon — The Oriental Dove-cotes -Voice of the 
Dove— Its strength of wing — The Dove’s thing of Samaria — Various pigeons 
of Palestine— 'The Ilock-Dove and its multitudes— -The Dove and the OriflTon 
— The Turtle-Doves of Palestine, and their appearance and habits. 


In giving the Scriptural histoiy of the Doves and Pigeons, we 
shall find ourselves rather pt^rplexcd in compressing the needful 
information into a reasonable space. There is no bird which 
plays a more important part, both in the Old and the New 
Testaments, or which is employed so largely in metaphor and 
symbol. 

The Doves and Pigeons were to the birds what were the sheep 
and lambs to the animals, and, like them, derived their chief 
interest from their use in sacrifice. Both the lamb and tlie 
young pigeon being emblems of innocence, both were used on 
similar occasions, the latter being in many instances permitted 
when the former were too expensive for the means of the offerer. 
As to the rendering of the Hebrew words which have been 
translated as Pigeon, Dove, and Turtle Dove, there has never 
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been any discussion. The Hebrew word yondk has always been 
acknowledged to signify the Dove or Pigeon, and the word t6r 
to signify the Turtle Dove. Generally, the two words are used 
in combination, so that tor-yondli signifies the Turtle Dove. 

Though the interpretation of the word yondh is universally 
accepted, there is a little difliculty about its derivation, and its 
signification apart from the bird. Some have thouglit that it is 
derived from a root signifying warmth, in allusion to the warmth 
of its affection, the Dove having from time immemorial been 
selected as the type of conjugal love. Others, among whom is 
Buxtorf, derive it from a word which signifies oppression, because 
the gentle nature of the Dove, together with its inability to 
defend itself, cause it to be oppressed, not only by man, but by 
many rapacious birds. * 

The first passage iil which we hear of the Dove occurs in the 
earlier part of Genesis. Indeed, the Dove and the raven are the 
first two creatures that are mentioned by any definite names, 
the word nachoshy which is translated as “ serpent ” in Gen. iii. 1, 
being a collective word signifying any kind of sei’pent, whether 
venomous or otherwise, and not used for the purpose of desig- 
nating any |)articular species. 

Turning to Gen. viii. 8, we come to the first mention of the 
Dove. The wdiole passage is too familiar to need quoting, and 
it is only needful to say that the Dove was sent out of the ark 
in order that Xoah might learn whether the Hoods had subsided, 
and that, after she had returned once, he sent lior out again 
seven days afterwards, and that she returned, bearing an olive- 
branch (or leaf, in the Jewish Bible). Seven days afterwards he 
sent the Dove for the third time, but she had found rest on the 
earth, and returned no more. 

It is not within the province of this work to treat, except in 
the most superficial manner, of the metaphorical signification of 
the Scriptures. I shall, therefore, allude but very slightly to the 
metaphorical sense of the passages which record the exit from 
the ark and the sacrifice of Noah. Suffice it to say that, putting 
entirely aside all metaphor, the characters of the raven and the 
Dove are well contrasted. The one went out, and, though the 
trees were at that time submerged, it trusted in its strong wings, 
and hovered above the watery expanse until the flood had sub- 
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sided. The Dove, on the eontniry, fond nf the society of innn, 
and having none of the wild, predatorial habits which distinguish 
the raven, .twice returned to its place of r(4uge, l.)efore it was 
finally able to find a resting-place for its foot. 

Aft(»r this, we hear nothing of the Dove until the time of 
A bialiani, some four hundred years afterwards, when the cove- 
nant was made ludween the Lord and Abram, when “Hb brdieved 
in the Lord, and it was counted to him for righteousnes.s ” In 
order to ratiJy tliis covenant he was ordered to offer a sacrifice, 
whicdi coirsisted of a young heifer, a she-goat, a ram, a turth'- 
dove, and a young dove or pigeon. The larger animals wen* 
severed in two, but the birds wc re not divided, and betwetiii the 
portions of the sacrifice there ])assed a lamp of fire as a symbol 
of the Divine presence. 

In after days, wluui the promise that the seed of Abram 
should be as the stars of heaven for multitude had been amply 
fulfill(Hl, together with the prophecy that thiiy should be 
“strangers in a land that was not theirs,” and should be in 
slavery and undm* oppression for many years, the Dove was 
specially mentioned in the new law as one of the creatures that 
wens to be sacrificed on certain defined occasions. 

Even the particular mode of offering the Dove was strictly 
defined. See Lev. i. 14 — 17: “If the burnt sacrifice for his 
tjftering to t he Lord be of fowls, then lie sliall bring his offering 
of turtle-doves, or of young pigeons. 

“ And the pri(?st shall bring it unto the altar, and wring off 
his head, and burn it on the altar ; and the blood thereof sliall 
be wrung out at the side of the altar. 

“ And he shall pluck away his crop with his feathers, and cast 
it beside the altar, on tlie east part, by the place of the ashes. 

“ And he shall cleave it with the wings thereof, but shall not 
divide it asunder; and the priest shall burn it upon the altar, 
upon the wood that is uiion the fire.” 

Here we have a rcipetition not only of the sacrifice of Abram, 
but of the mode in which it was offered, care being taken that 
the body of the bird should not be divided. There is a alight, 
though not very important variation in one or two i)oi4ions of 
tliis passage. For cxamjile, the wringing off the head of the 
bird is, literally, pinching off, and had to be done with tlie 
thumb nail ; and the passage wliich is by some tmnslators rcii- 
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deved as tlie crop and tlie feathers, is by others translated as tlie 
crop and its contents— a reading which seems to be more con- 
sonant with the usual ceremonial of sacrifice than the other. 

As a general nile, the pigeon was only sanctioned as a sacri- 
ficial animal in case one of more value could not be afforded ; 
and so much care was taken in this respect, that with the 
cxccptionof the two “sparrows” {tzij}porim) that were enjoined 
as part of the sacrifice by which the cleansed leper was received 
l)ack among the j)eo]»le (Lev. xiv. 4), no bird miglit be offered 
in sacrifice unless it belonged to the tribe of pigeons. 

It Avas in consequence* of the poverty of the family that the 
Virgin Mary brought two young pigeons when she came to 
})r(*seut her new-born Son in the Tenqde. For those who were 
able to afford it, the required sacrifice was a lamb of the first 
year for a burnt-offering, and a young pigeon or Turtle Dove for 
a sin-offering. But “ if she be not al)le to bring a lamb, then 
she shall bring two turtles, or two young pigeons, the one for 
the burut-olfering and the other for a sin-offering.” Tlie extra- 
ordinary value which all Israelites set upon the first-boiii son is 
well known, both parents even changing their own names, and 
being called respectively the father and mother of Elias, or 
Josc])h, as the case may be. If the parents who had thus 
attained the summit of their wishes possessed a lamb, or could 
have obtained one, they would most certainly liave offered it in 
the fulness of their joy, particularly when, as in the case of 
Mary, there was such cause for rejoicing; and the fact that they 
were forced to substitute a se(?oiul pigeon for the lamb is a proof 
of their extrenie poverty. 

While the .Israelites wen* comparatively a small and conqiact 
nation, dwelling around their tabernacle, tlie worshippers could 
easily offer their sacrifices, bringing them from their homes 
to the altar. But in process of time, when the nation had 
become a large and scattered one, its members residing at great 
distances, and only coming to the Temple once or twice in the 
year to offer their saciifices, they would have found that for even 
the poor to cany their pigeons with them would have greatly 
increased the trouble, and in many eas(?s have been almost 
impossible. 

For the sake of convenience, thei*efore, a number of dealers 
established themselves in the outer courts of the Temple, for 
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the purpose of selling Doves to those who coiiie to* sacrifice. 
Sheep and oxen were also sold for the same purpose^ and, as 
offerings of money could only be made in the Jewish coinage, 
money-changers established themselves for the purpose of ex- 
changing foreign money brought from a distance for the legal 
Jewish shekel. That these people exceeded their object, and 
endeavoured to overreach the foreign Jews who were ignorant of 
the comparative value of money and goods, is evident from the 
fact of their exi^ulsion by our Lord, and the epithets which were 
aj>plied to them. 

As the Dove played so important a part in the Jewish worship, 
the Talinudical wiiters liave investigated the subject with a 
curious minuteness. 

In the first place, they discuss the reasons for its selection as 
the binl'of sacrifice, and always endeavour to represent it as 
contrasted with the mven ; — all birds of the raven kind, i.e, the 
rooks, crows, magpies, and the like, being set down as cunning, 
deceptive, and thieving ; while all the pigeon kind are mild, 
true, and loving. There is a curious story wdiich illustrates this 
idea. A certain man named llisch, who understood the language 
of birds, was “ once ujxui a time ” in captivity, when he heard 
the cry of a raven, which called out to him, “ llisch ! llisch ! 
flee ! flee ! ” But llisch said within himself, “I believe not this 
lying bird.” But next came a Dove, which said the same words. 
Then said llisch, “ 1 believe this bird, l>ecause Israel is compared 
to a dove.” 

Here this llisch, whoever lie may be, referred to tlie Talmu- 
dical writers on the subject of the Dove, which they delighted 
to compare with Israel in a variety of ways, some of them being 
very obscure and rather far-fetched. For example, of all birds 
the Dove is the most persecuted, being gentle, meek, and unable 
to resist. She cannot fight with her beak or her claws, and has 
only her wings, with which she will flee away if she is able, or 
if not, will fight with them. Now, as the wings are to the Dove, 
so is the law to Israel. 

The wings are the strength of the Dove. Upheld by them 
she can fly for many hours, so that the birds of prey which are 
pursuing her cannot take her. Then comes a strange notion of 
the Dove’s flight. When other birds are tired, they sit dow*^ 
and fold their wings to rest. But the tired Dove never cease 
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her flight ; but when one wing is fatigued, she allows it to rest, 
and continues her flight with the other. So is it with Israel, 
who, though persecuted by the Gentiles, and deprived of half 
her strength, cannot be entirely crushed, but still survives and 
asserts herself. 

One reason that is given for the gentle disposition of the 
Dove is that the bird has no gall, the gall being considered by 
the naturalists of old as the source and fountain of contention, 
the bitterness of the gall being supposed to infuse itself into the 
spirit. Probably on account of this anatomical peculiarity, the 
Dove was considered as the very pattern for married people, and 
the emblem of chastity, as it lives in the strictest monogamy, 
never desiring another mate. Unfortunately for these writers, 
the Baven, which is always mentioned by them in strong con- 
trast with the Dove, is (j^uite as remarkable for its attachment to 
its mate and young, and for the strictness of its monogamy, the 
same pair, when once mated, residing together for the whole of 
their lives. 

Even the age of the Dove was made a matter of consideration 
by the Talmudists, so that in great measure the original bene- 
volence of the Law was cramped by the restrictions which were 
laid upon it. As we are told by St. Paul, in Heb. ix., even 
under the old dispensation, without shedding of blood there was 
no remission of sins, and he who desired to obtain that remission 
was obliged to shed tlie blood of the sacrifice. Now, in order 
that poverty should be no restriction to the attainment of the 
greatest spiritual privileges, it was ordained that young pigeons 
or Turtle Doves might be substituted for the. more costly animals. 

These birds cost but very little. The peasant might take 
them from the dove-cote, which was the appendage of most 
households, and he who was too poor even to have a dove-cote 
of his own might go to the reeky side of the ravines, and take 
as many young as he pleased from the myriad nests which are 
placed in the clefts. Thus, at any time of the year, the poorest 
man or woman could obtain the means of sacrifice. 

But the restrictive genius which was so sternly rebuked by 
our T^rd soon made itself felt All these birds, in order to be 
fit for sacrifice,, must be Beni-yonah, Sons of Doves. The 
definition of this term is rather interesting, as it affords an 
excellent example of the hair-splitting character of these inter- 
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[ireteiv of tlio J.a\v. Ammling to tlieiii, it pigooii could only be 
ranked among the Beni-yonAIi for a short period of its life, and, 
if it were too young or too old, it miglit not be. offered as a 
sacrifice. 

The test of proper age lay in the feathers. If the bird werci so 
young that the feathers could be pulled out without drawing 
blood, it was (jonsideriHl as being below age. If, on the contrary, 
blood followed the feathers, but the plumage of the neck ex- 
hibited a m(‘tallie lustre, it was reckoned as having passed the 
age of Reni-yonrdi. It might l)e a father, and not the S(ui, of 
pigeons. Wluui these feathers are visible, the bird changes its 
name, and is called T6r — a word which will be presently 
explained. 

According to some of these old wriUn-s, the Dove was con- 
sidered as having a superiority over other birds in the instinctive 
cortainty with which it finds its way from one [dace to another. 
At the present time, our familiarity with the variety of pigeon 
known as the Carrier lias taught us tliat the eye is the real 
means cuiplo)"ed by the pigeon for the direction of its llight. 
Those who fly pigeons for long distances always take th(*m 
several times over the same ground, carrying them to an in- 
creasing distance at every journey, so that the birds sludl be 
ul)le to note certain objects which servo them as landmarks. 

Bees and wasp.s have reeourse to a .similar plan. When ji 
young wasp leaves its nest for the first time, it does not tty away 
at once, but hovers in front of the eiitramic for some t Line, getting 
faither and farther aw’ay from the ne.st until it lia.s learned tlici 
aspect of suiTounding objects. The pigeon acts in precisely the. 
same manner, and so comidtitely does it depend upon e‘ye.sight 
that, if a heavy fog should conie on, the be.st-trained pigeon will 
lose its way. 

The old writers, however, made up their minds that the pigeon 
found its way by scent, wliich sense alone, according to thoii* 
ideas, could guide it across the sea. They were not aware of the 
power possess(!d by birds of making their eyes telescopic at will, 
or of the enorniou.s increase of range which the sight obtains by 
elevation. A pigeon at the elevation of several hundred yards 
can see to an astonishing distance, and there is no need of 
imagining one sense to receive a peculiar development when the 
ordinary yiowers of another are siiifieient tf» obtain the object. 



Tlijit (l(jv«-(jotes were in use anioii^ the ejirlier »Jews is well 
known. An allusion to the custom of keeping pigeons in cot(*s 
is seen in Isa. lx. 8 : “ Wlio are these that fly as a cloud, and as 
tlie doves to their windows?” or, as the Jewish Bible translates 
the passage, as the doves to their apertures ?” Tn this passage, 
the sacred writer utters a prophecy concerning the coming of tlie 
world to the Messiali, the Gentiles flocking to Him as the clouds 
of pigeons fly homeward to their cotes. 

The pra(^tic(i of pigeon-keeping has survived to the present 
<lay, the limiscs of wealthy men being furnished with sep.aratc? 
pigeon-houses, built up of a number of earthen jars, and rooftid 
over. Kach jar is the hal»itatioii of a pair of pigeons, and thci 
whole principle of this dove-cote is exactly the same as that 
which was employed by the late Afr. Watertoii in erecting the 
starling-houses in his gard(‘ii and grounds. Poorer peo])le, who 
c*annot afford to build a separate house for the pigeons, set up 
jars for th(‘m in their own houses, the yngeons gaining access to 
their nests tlirougli the door. 

'Fhe Talniudical writers have even their regulations res]M»ctiiig 
the keeping of tann* pigeons. No one was allowed to do so who 
had not a sufficiency of ground around his house to supply food 
for them. Acccu’ding to their r(\gulations, the pigeon-house must 
not ])e within fifty paces of cultivated ground belonging to any 
one except the owner of the pigeons. Tin? reason for this pro- 
hibition was, that as the pigeon was know^n to be an exceedingly 
voracious bird, it sliouhl not ftjed at the expense of a neighboui*. 
It wsxS conventionally supposed to feed by choice in the imme- 
diate vicinity of the house, and, when it had filled its crop, to he 
unwilling to fly farther than w’^as absolutely necessary. 

Being so familiar with this hifd, it was to be expected that 
the writers of the. Scriptun^s w'ould make many references to it. 
The plaintive, monotonous cooing of the pigeon is several times 
mentioned. For example : “ And Huzzab shall be led aw^ay 
captive, she shall be brought up, and her maids shall lead her as 
WMth the voice of doves, taboring upon their breasts ” (Nab. ii. 7). 
The iJewish Bible gives this passage in another and certainly a 
more forcible inaiiner; “And Huzzab shall be uncovered aJid 
brought up, and. her maids shall sigh as the voice of doves, 
drumming upon their breasts.” Here the prophet alludes to thc^ 
aiicieut custom of beating the breast as a sign of sorrow (a 
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custom that survived even in this country until a veiy recent 
date), accompanied with the moauings of distress. 

The prophet Isaiah makes use of a similar metaphor: " I 
did mourn as a dove : mine eyes fail with looking upward " 
(xxxviii. 14). Also in chap. lix. 11 : “ We roar all like bears, 
and mourn sore like dove.s.’' 



THC UIMJK biiM-;. 

'• n lafi fhre, that art in the eUft$ of thti rofiX'*.*’— ('ant. ii. 14. 


The beauty of the birc^l is mentioned in many passages, several 
of which occur in the Song of Solomon. “ Behold, thou art fair, 
my love; behold, thou art fair; thou hast dove’s eyes” (i. 15). 
“ His eyes are the eyes of doves by tlie rivers of waters, washed 
with milk, and fitly set” (v. 12). And in, several other places 
the beloved is spoken of as a. Dove, as in the following passage : 

My dove, niy undefiled, is but one ; she is tlie only one of her 
mother, she is the choice one of her that bare her ” (vi. 9). 

Allusion is made to tlui peculiar metallic gleam of the Dove's 
plumage in a well-known passage of the Psalms : “ Though ye 
have lien among the pots, yet shall ye be as the wings of a dove 
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covered with silver, and her feather's with yellow gold” (Ps. 
Ixviii. 13). 

The strong flight of the Dove is also mentioned by the Psalmist 
in an equally familiar passage : “And I said, Oh that I had wdngs 
like a dove ! for then would I fly away, and be at rest. Lo, 
then would I wander far off, and remain in the wilderness 
(Ps. Iv. 6, 7). It is scarcely necessary to advert to the well- 
known passages in which reference is made to the gentleness of 
the Dove. 

That the pigeons which are not domesticated live in the rocks 
was known to the Scripture writers, who make several references 
to the fact. 

Sec, for example ; “ 0 ye that dwell in Moab, leave the cities, 
and dwell in the rock, and be like the dove that maketh her 
nest in the sides of the hole’s mouth ” (Jer. xlviii. 28). See also 
Ezek. vii. 16 : “ But they that escape of them shall escape, and 
shall be on the mountains like doves of the valleys, all of them 
mouniing, every one for his iniquity.” 

This is an especially graphic image. The deep valleys that 
run between the mountain ranges are literally crowded with 
pigeons who have made their nests in the cavities. Several of 
these are so well known that they go by the name of “ Valleys 
of Pigeons.” 

In the Song of Solomon (ii. 14) is another reference to the 
rock-loving pro]iensities of the Dove : “ 0 my dove, that Art 
in the clefts of the rock, in the secret places of the stairs, 
let me see thy countenance, let me hear thy voice.” The 
Jewish Bible gives a slightly diflei-eiit I’endering, translating the 
word which is given as “stairs” in the Authorized Version as 
“cliffs.” 

That the Doves were caught in nets is evident from a passage 
in Hosea (vii. 11, 12) : “ Ephraim also is like a silly dove with- 
out heart : they call to Egypt, they go to Assyria. 

“ When they shall go, I will spread iny net upon them ; I 
will bring them down as the fowls of the heaven ; I will chastise 
them, as their congregation hath heard.” 

There is one passage in the Old Testament about which great 
controversy has tstken place. It occurs in 2 Kings vi. 2o. When 
Ben-hadad besieged Samaria, and tried to reduce it by starvation 
the famine was so great ip the city that “ an ass’s head was sold 
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for fourscore pieces of silver, and the fourth part of a cab of 
dove’s dung for live pieces of silver.” 

Objection has been taken to t|)is passage on the score of tlie 
exceeding repulsivcness of the food. This objection, however, 
cannot hold good ; for, altliougli such diet must have been most 
repulsive, it could not have been more so than the flesh of the 
ass, an animal which was strictly forbidden as food, and held as 
unclean. Moreover, as we see in veree 21) that parents actually 
ate tile llesli of tlicir own children, it is evident that the mere 
repulsiveness of the food cannot be taken as an objection. 

A far strengcr objection is to be found in the fact that even all 
the dove-cotes of Samaria could not furnish a sufficient quantity 
Ihr food, especially as the Doves themselves must have been 
killed and eaten long before the people were driven to such an 
extremity as to cat the flesh of their own children. It is far 
more probable that the “ dove’s-duiig ” was the name of a vege- 
table of some kind. We find a similar nomenclature in the 
popular names of many of our own jilants, such as oxlip, cowslip, 
horse-tail, liart’s-tonguc, mouse-car, maidenhair, and the like. 

Wk now come to the various species of Pigeons wliich inhabit 
Palestine. 

In the Holy Land are found all the species of Pigeons which 
inhabit England, together with one or two others. First, there 
is the llock Pigeon, or Jllue liock Dove {Columha livia), which 
is acknowledged to be the origin of our domestic breeds of 
Pigeons, with all their infinite variety of colour and plumage. 
This species, though plentiful in Palestine, is not spread over the 
whole of the land, but lives chiefly on the coast and in the higher 
parts of th(3 country. In these places it multiplies in amazing 
numbers, its increase being almost wholly unchecked by man, 
on account of the inaccessible cliffs in which it lays its eggs 
and nurtures its young, its only enemies being a few of the birds 
and beasts of prey, which can exercise but a trifling influence 
on these prolific birds. 

In other parts of the country the Egyptian Rock Dove {Coluiriha 
Schimperi) takes the place of the more northern species. It is a 
little smaller than onr own Rock Dove, and has not tlie wliitisli 
plumage on the lower part of tlie back. This species is quite as 
numerous as the other, and builds in similar places. Mr. Tris- 



tram, while visiting the Wady (or Valley) SeimCln, which lies 
near the Lake of Geimesaret, witnessed an amusing example of 
the vast number of these Pigeons. 

“ JTo description can give an adequate idea of the myriads of 
rock pigeons. In absolute clouds they dashed to and fro in the 
ravine, whirling round with a rush and a whirr that could be felt 
like a gust of wind. It was amusing to watch them upset the 
dignity and the equilibrium of the majestic griffon as they swept 
past liim. Tliis enormous bird, quietly sailing along, was quite 
turned on his back by the sudden rush of wings and wind.” 

The writer of this description has been too modest. It is 
impossible to convey a better idea of the vast multitude of birds 
than has been given by this anecdote. We are all familiar with 
the clatter of Pigeons* wings as they dart from their resting- 
place, and can well imagine how gi'eat must have been the 
imdtitude of birds that would fairly turn the powerful griffon- 
vulture' on its back. This description may be advantageously 
compared with the passage in Isa. lx. 8 : Who are these that fly 
as a cloud ? ** the sacred writer well knowing the force of his 
image when addressed to those wIjo were familiar with the habits 
of the bird, whether it was the semi-domesticated House Pigeon 
or the wild Hock Dove, The King Dove {Colxvniha palumhus) and 
the Stock Dove {Coluviba amas) are also found in Palestine. 

These birds are taken in nets, into which they arc decoyed by 
a very effective though cruel device. 

When one of these* birds is trapped or snared, it is seized by 
its capturers, who spare its life for the- sake of using it as a decoy. 
They blind it by sewing its eyelids together, and then fasten it 
to a perch among trees. The miserable bird utters plaintive 
cries, and continually flaps its wings, thus attracting others of 
its kind, who settle on the surrounding branches and are easily 
taken, their whole attention being occupied by the cries of their 
distressed companion. 

We now come to the Turtle Doves, several of which inhabit 
the Holy Land; but, as they are similar in habits, we will 
conflne ourselves to the common species (Turtur auritui), with 
which we are so familiar in this country. The Hebrew word 
which is translated as Turtle, is tdr, a term which is usually 
employed in connexion with the word yoiUih, or Dove, thus, tdr^ 
ydyidh. The name is evidently derived from the note of the bird. 
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The reader may remember that on page 414, a curious tradition 
has been mentioned respecting the word tor; namely, tluit 
it represented the age, and not the species of a 1 )ove. There 
is but little doubt, however, that the word really does represent 
a species, and that the Turtle Dove is the bird signified by the 
word tor. For example, its migratoiy habits are noticed in the 
sacred writings. Sec 'the following passage in the Song of 
Solomon. 



I IIK TI.'IITI.K IMIVK. 

“ 7'/ii jii/ir n///ir tiirffi’ is hrot'd in mir In mi .” — Cant. ii. 1*2.. 


“Lo, the winter is past, tlie rain is over and gone; the 
flowers appear on tlio earth ; the time of the singing of birds is 
come, and the voice of the turtle is lieai*d in our land ” (Cant, 
ii. 11, 1 2). Tlie prophet Jeremiah also refers to the migration of 
this bird : “ Yea, the stork in the heaven knoweth her appointed 
times ; and the turtle, and the emne, and the swallow observe 
the time of their coming ; but my people know not the judgment 
of the Lord ” (viii. 7). 
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Beside this species, there is the Collared Turtle 13ovc {Turtur 
rism'ius), one variety of which is known in England as the 
Barbary Dove. It is a large species, measuring more than a foot 
in length. Another species is the Palm Turtle {Tnrtur 8e7ieya~ 
lensis), so called from its habit of nesting on palm-trees, when it 
is obliged to build at a distance from the habitations of man. It 
is a gregarious bird, several nests •being generally found on one 
tree, and even, when it cannot find a palm, it will build among 
the thorns in multitudes. Like the common Dove, it is fond of 
the society of man, and is sure to make its nest among human 
habitations, secure in its knowledge that it will not be disturbed. 

It is rather a small biitl, being barely ten inches in length, 
and having no “collar” on the neck, like the two preceding 
species. 


POULTRY. 

poultry plcMitifiil in Palestine at the jjresent day— The Doinestie Fowl unknown 
in the early times of Israel — The eating and gathering of eggs — Kefereiiccs to 
I’oiiltry in the New Tcstaineiit — The egg and the scoi’iiion— The fatted fowl of 
Solomon — The hen hi-oodiug over her eggs — Poultry prohibited withiu Jcni- 
snlcni — The cock-crowing. 


At the present day, poultry are ifientiful both in Palestine and 
Syria, and that they were bred in the time of the Apostles is 
evident from one or t^vo references which are made by our Lord. 
How long the Domestic Fowl had been known to the Jews is 
extremely uncertain, and we have very little to guide us in 
our search. 

That it was unknown to the Jews during the earlier period 
of their history is evident from the utter silence of the Old 
Testament on the subject. A bird so conspicuous and so plen- 
tiful would certainly have been mentioned in the Law of Moses 
had it been known to the Israelites ; but, in all its minute and 
detailed provisions, the I..aw is silent on the subject. 

Neither the bird itself nor its eggs arc mentioned, although 
there are a few references to eggs, without signifying the bird 
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which laid theni. The humane provision in Deut. xxii. 6, 7, refers 
not to a domesticated, but to a wild'binl: “ If a bird’s nest 
chance to be before thee in any tree, or on the } 2 [round, wliether 
they be young ones, or eggs, and the dams sitting upon the 
young, or upon the eggs, thou shalt not take the dam with tlic 
young : but thou shalt in any wise let the dam go, and take the 
young to thee ; that it may be well with thee, that thou mayest 
prolong thy d»nys.” 

That eggs were used for food, is seen from Job vi. 0 : “Can 
that which is unsavoury be eaten without salt ^ or i.s there any 
taste in the white of an egg So in Isa. lix. 5 : “ They hatch 
cockatrice* eggs, and weave the spider’s web : he that eateth of 
their eggs dieth." 

There is another passage in the same book which refers to the 
gathering of eggs as mentioned in Dent. xxii. “And my liand 
hath found as a nest the riches of tiie people : and as one 
gathereth eggs that are left, have I gathered all the earth” (Isa. 
X. 14). The well-known X)assage in Luke xi. 11, 12, howevtn*, 
evidently refers to the ordinary hen’s egg, which was used then 
for food just as is the case at the present day : “ If a son shall 
ask bread of any of you tliat is a fatlier, will he gi\'o him a 
stone ? or if he ask a fish, will he for a fish give him a ser{)ent ? 

“ Or if he shall ask an egg, will he offer him a scorpion ? ” 

There is but one passage in the Old Testament which has ever 
been conjectured to refer to the Domestic Fowl. It occurs in 
1 Kings iv. 22, 22, among the list of the daily provision of 
Solomon’s household : “ And Solomon’s provision for one day 
was thii'ty measures of fine flour, and threescore measures of 
meal, 

“ Ten fat oxen, and twenty oxen out of the pastui’es, and an 
hundred sheep, beside harts, and roebucks, and fallow-deer, and 
fatted fowl.” 

Now the word which is here rendered as “ fatted fowl ” is in 
the Hebrew, harbmm. Judging by the etymology of tlie wonl, 
which is derived from a root that signifies whiteness, or purity, 
it has been thought that the correct rendering would be “ fattened 
white ” (birds). Some Hebraists have conjectured that the white 
birds in question w^ere geese, this term including various white 
birds, swans among the number. 

Many persons think that the fatted fowl mentioned in the 
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nboyc-quoted passage were really Domestic Fowl, wliicli Solomon 
had introdaced into Palestine, together with various other birds 
and animals, by means of his fleet. There may be truth in this 
conjecture, but, as there can be no certainty, we will pass from 
tlie Old Testament to the 'New.. 



TllU iHlMKHl'ir l•H>^VU 

“ A» a htn doth tjtUhvr hvr brood under her wiiuj»y -Li ke xiii. 34. 


We arc all familiar with the passages in which the Domestic 
Fowl is mentioned in the New Testament. There is, for example, 
that touching image employed by our Lord when lamenting over 
Jerusalem : “ 0 Jerusalem, Jerusalem, thou that killest the 
prophets, and stonest them that are sent unto thee ; how often 
would I have* gathered thy children together, as a lien dotli 
gather her brood under her wings, and ye would not ! ” The 
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reference is evidently made to the Domesticated Fowl, which in 
tlie time of onr Lord was largely hred in the Holy Land. 

Some writers have taken objection to this statement in con- 
sequence of a llabhinical law which prohibited poultry from 
being kept within the walls of Jerusalem, lest in their search 
for food they should scratch up any imjmrity which had been 
buried, and so defile the holy city. But it must be remembered 
that in the time of Christ Jerusalem belonged practically to the 
Bomans, who held it with a garrison, and who, together with 
other foreigners, would not trouble themselves about any such 
prohibition, which would seem to them, as it does to us, exceed- 
ingly puerile, not to say unjustifiable. Whether the Jews obeyed 
or disiugarded the prohibition, it is evident that it would have 
been binding on the Jews alone, and that all Gentiles were 
exempt from it. Some commentators have even thought that 
the Domestic Fowl was not known in Palestine until imported 
by the Eoinans. 

That the bird was common in the days of our Lord is evident 
from the reference to the " cock-crowing ” as a measure of time. 

Even on this subject there has been much controversy, some 
persons thinking that the words are to be understood in their 
literal sense, and others that they are merely metaphorical, and 
refer to the divisions of time under the Romans, which were 
marked by the blowing of tnimpcts, conventionally termed 
cock-crowings. There is, however, no necessity to search for a 
metaphorical meaning when the literal interpretation is clear 
and intelligible. At the present day, as in all probability in 
the time of our Lord, the crowing of the cocks is employed as a 
means of reckoning time during the night, the birds crowing at 
certain hours with almost mechanical regularity. 
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THE PEACOCK. 

TIio foroign curiositips imported by Solomon — ^Tlie word Tucciyim and its various 
interpretations — Identity of the wonl with the (.’ingalese name of the Peacoek 
— lieasons why the Peacock should have been brought to Solomon— Its siib- 
siupicnt neglect and extirpation. 


Among the many foreign objects which were imported by 
Solomon into Palestine, we find that the Peacock is specially 
mentioned. (See a passage which has already been mentioned 
in connexion with ivory and apes.) The sacred historian, after 
mentioning* the ivory throne, the golden shields and targets, 
tliat all the vessels in Solomon’s house were of gold, and that 
silver was so common as to be of no account, proceeds to give 
the reason for this profuse magnificence. “ For the king had at 
sea a navy of Tharshish with the navy of Hiram : once in three 
years came the navy of Tharshish, bringing gold, and silver, ivory, 
and apes, and peacocks ” (1 Kings x. 22). 

The word which is here tmnslated as Peacock is in the 
Hebrew tucciyivi, and has been rendered in various modes. 
The Jewish Bible accepts the same translation as our own, and 
does not even affix the mark of doubt. Some Hebraists have 
rendered the word as “parrots,” while others have tried to 
identify the* Tucciyim with guinea-fowls. 

In the identification of any animal, much must necessarily 
depend on the country in which it is found. Now, if the reader 
will refer to page 2 of this work, he will see that India and 
Ceylon are identified as the laud visited by Solomon’s ships. 
Ill the latter island are found all the three valuables which are 
mentioned in the above-quoted passage, and it is remarkable 
that the Cingalese name for the Peacock is so similar to the 
Hebrew word, that^we have eveiy reason to believe that the 
word tucciyim or tuyeyim is in reality a Hebraic form of the 
Cingalese tokei, A similar resemblance of name occurs in 
the. Hebrew and Cingalese terms for ape and elephant. 
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Tliat this magnificent bird should have been one of tlioso 
creatures that were imported by Solomon is almost certain. 
It would be imported for the same reason as the apes ; 
namely, for the purposcj of adding to the glories of Solomon’s 
house, and no bird could have been selected which W’ould have 
a more magnificent effect than the Peacock. Moreover, although 
unknown in Palestine, it is extremely jdentiful in its native 
land, inhabiting the jungle by thousands, and, by a curious 
coincidence, being invariably most plentiful in those si)ots which 
are most frequented by tigers. In many parts of the country, 
great numbers of Peacocks frecpient the temples, and live 
amicably with the sacred monkeys, passing their lives in abso- 
lute security, protected by the sanctity of the place. 

Their numbers, therefore, would render them easily accessible 
to Solomon’s envoys, who would purchase tlunn at a cheap rat(5 
from tlie native dealers, while their surpassing beauty would 
render them sure of a sale on their arrival in" Jerusalem. 
Indeed, their beauty made so great an impression that they are 
separately mentioned by the sacred chronicler, the l^eacock and 
the ape being the only two animals that are thought worthy of 
enumeration. 

It seems that after Solomon’s death the breed of I'eafowl was 
not kept up, owing in all probability to the troubles which beset 
the throne after tliat magnificent monarch died. 


THE PAPvTHlDaE. 


The word Aorc and its si^nifieatioii — The Pnrtriclf^e upon the inouiiluitis — Davnl’s 
simile — Tlie Desert rartrid^fe and its liulats— Hiiiitiiig the Partridge with 
sticks — Eggs of tlie Partridge — ^A disputed reading, and probable sigiiilicatioii 
of the passage—Egg-liuuting in Palestine — The various species of Pni’trhlgo 
— The Krancolin and the Saiid-groiisc. 


TiiEttK is a bird mentioned in the Old Testament, which, although 
its name is only given twice, is a very interesting bird to all 
students of the Scriptures, both passages giving an insight into 




TIIK PKACOCK. 
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tlio milliners and customs of the scarcely changing East. This 
is the liird called in the Hebrew Kore, a word which has been 
generally accepted as signifying some kind of Partridge. There 
is no doubt that, like most other Hebrew names of animated 
beings, the word is a collective one, signifying a considerable 
number of species. 

The first passage occurs in 1 Sam. xxvi. 20. When David was 
bein^ pursued by Saul, and had been forced to escape from the 
city and hide himself in the rocky valleys, he conijiared himself 
to the Partridge, which frequented exactly the same places: 
“ The king of Israel is come out to seek a flea, as when one 
doth hunt a partridge u])on the mountains.” 

The appositeness of this simile is perfect. The bird to vrhicli 
David alluded was in all probability the Desert Partridge 
{Animopcrdix Htyyii), a species which (isjiecially haunts rocky 
and desert places, and even at the present day is exceedingly 
plentiful about the Cave of Adullam. The males, when they 
think themselves unobserved, are fond of challenging, or 
calling to each other in a loud ringing note, a peculiarity 
that has earned for the bird the Hebrew name of Kore, or 
“ the caller.” 

It is a very active bird, not taking to flight if it can escape 
by means of its legs, and, when pursued or disturbed, running 
with great swiftness to some rocky cleft in which it may hide 
itself, taking care to interpose, as it runs, stones or other 
obstacles between itself and the object of its alarm. Thus, 
then, it will be seen how close was the parallel between this 
bird and David, who was forced, like the Partridge, to seek foj* 
refuge in the rocky caves. 

But the parallel becomes even closer when we conic to examine 
the full meaning of the passage. The Partridge is at the present 
day hunted on the mountains exactly as was the case in the 
time of David. The usual huiiters are boys, who provide them- 
selves with a supply of stout sticks about eighteen inches in 
length, and, armed with these, they chase the birds, hurling the 
sticks one after the other along the ground, so as to strike the 
Partridge as it runs. Generally, several hunters chase the same 
bird, some of them throwing the sticks along the ground, while 
others hurl them just above the bird, so that if it should take to 
flight, it maybe struck as it rises into the air. By p(?rtinaciously 
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chasing an iiitlividual bird, the Ininters tire it, and contrive to 
come so close tliat tliey are (?ertain to strike it. 

Elide as this mode ot* hird-liiiiitiiig may seem, it is still em- 
ployed in some parts of England, and is effective even against 
birds far more active on the wjng than the Partridge. 1 have 
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l)e.s( 3 it Partridge, upon the liill-sides. and, like that bird, his 
final refuge is th(j rock. Then came the hunters and pursued 
him, driving him from jdace to place, as the boys hunt the 
Partridge, until he was weary of liis life, and exclaimed in his 
despair, I shall now perish one day by the hand of Saul.” 

The second passage in which the word korc is found occurs in 
Jer. xvii. 1.1: "‘As the partridge sitteth on eggs, and hatcheth 
them not ; so lie that gettetli riches, and not by right, shall leave 
them in the midst of his days, and at his end shall be a fool.” 
The marginal reading of this passage gives the sense in a slightly 
dilferent form, and commences the verse as follows: "As the 
partridge gathereth (young) which she hath not brought forth, 
so he,” &c. The Jewish llible gives the whole passage rather 
differently from both these readings: "A partridge hatching 
what it hath not laid (rn* borne), is hc^^that getteth {or maketh) 
riches, and not by right (or judgment) : he sliall leave them in 
the midst (or half) of his days, and at his end shall be base.” 

Taking all these readings, and comparing them with the 
original, with each otlicr, ami with the context, wo can have but 
little doubt that reference is made by the jjrophet to the number 
of unborn, unhatched, eggs on which the Partridge sits, but 
which are so often taken fi*om her before they can be hatched. 
*Iust as hunting the Partridge is an acknowledged sport among 
the inhabitants of the uncultivated parts of Palestine, so is 
searching foi* the eggs of the bird a regular business at the 
proper time of year. 

The Partridges of Palestine are, like those of our own land, 
exceedingly ])rolific birds, laying a wonderful number of eggs, 
more than twenty being sometimes found in a single nest. 
These eggs are used for food, "and the consumption of them is 
veiy great, so that many a Partridge has been deprived of her 
expected family : she has sat upon eggs, and hatched them not. 

Of these birds several species inhabit Palestine. There is, for 
example, the Desert Partridge, which lias already been mentioned. 
It is beautifully, though not brilliantly, coloured, and may be 
known by the white spot behind the eye, the juirple and chestnut 
streaks on the sides, and the orange bill and legs. These, however, 
soon lose their colony after death. 

Then there is the Greek Paiiridgo {Gacvalm which 
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is even more plentiful than the preceding species, and is more 
widely spread. It is a large bird of its kind, being much larger 
than our English species, and may be known by its size, the 
dark red legs and beak, and the bold bars on the sides. 

Mr. Tristram suggests, with much probability, that the 
Francolin, or Black Partridge of India, and the Sand-Grouse, 
may be included among the number of the birds which are 
included under the common name of Kore. The latter bird is 
extremely plentiful in I'alestinc, and, in all probability, was 
classed by the unobservant Jews with the true Partridge. 


THE QUAIL. 


Si^ification of the word — Various passages in which the word is meii- 

tionod — The locust, the stork, and the sand-grouse— Spreading the biwls 
around the camp — Migration of the Quail — Drying tlio Quails for food — Modes 
of catching the Quail in the East — The Quail-hunters of Northern Africa — 
Quarrelsome nature of the bird — Quail-fighting in the East — How the Quails 
were brought to the Israelites. 

In one or two parts of the Old Testament is found a word 
which hiis been translated in the Authorized Version of the 
Bible as Quail. 

The word is seldv, and in every case where it is mentioned it 
is used with reference to the samb occurrence ; namely, the pro- 
viding of flesh-meat in the wilderness, where the people could 
find no food. As the passages remarkably bear ujjon each other, 
it will be advisable to quote them in the order in which they 
come. 

The first mention of the Sclav occurs in Exod. xvi. Only a 
few days after the Israelites had passed the lied Sea, they began 
to complain of the desert land into which Moses had led them, 
and openly said that they wished they had never left the land 
of their slavery, where they had plenty to eat. Acconling to 
His custom, pitying their naiTow-mindcd and short-sighted folly, 
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the natural result of the long servitude to which they had been 
subject, the Lord proinisod to send both bread and ilesh-meat. 

“ And the Lord spake unto Moses, saying, 

“ 1 liave heard the murinurings of the children of Israel : 
speak unto them, saying, At even ye shall cat flesh, and in the 
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of eating nothing but the manna, and again wished themselves 
back in Egypt “ And there went forth a wind from tlie Lord, 
and brought quails from the sea, and let them fall by the camp, 
as it were a day’s journey on this side, and as it were a day’s 
journey on the otlier side, round about the camp, and as it were 
two cubits high upon the face of the earth. 

“ And the people stood up all that day, and all that night, 
and all the next day, and they gathered the quails : he that 
gathered least gathered ten homers; and they spread them 
all abroad for themselves round about the camp” (Numb, 
xi. 31, 32). 

The last passage in which Quails are mentioned occurs in the 
Psalms. In Ps. cv. are enumerated the various wonders done 
on behalf of the Israelites, and among them is specially men- 
tioned this gift of the Quails and manna. “ The people asked, 
and He brought quails, and satisfied them with the bread of 
Iieaven ” (ver. 40). 

We now have to ask ourselves what the word seldv really 
means. Some commentators have thought that it signified a 
species of locust, insects which travel in vast multitudes, and 
arc always earned with the wind, thus agreeing with the state- 
ment that the Selavim were brought by the wind. Others have 
imagined that the Selavinrwere flying-fish, blown on shore as 
they rose from the sea after their fashion. Putting aside other 
reasons against these interpretations, the Psalms contain a 
passage which effectually contradicts them, and proves that the 
Sclav was a bird of some kind. 

“ He had commanded the clouds from above, and opened the 
doors of heaven, 

“And had rained down manna upon them to eat, and had 
given them of the corn of heaven. 

“ Man did eat angels’ food : He sent them meat to the full. 

“ He caused an east wind to blow in the heaven ; and by His 
power He brought in the south wind. 

“ He rained flesh also upon them as dust, and feathered fowls 
like as the sand of the sea” (Ps. Ixxviii. 23 — 27). 

From tliis passage it is evident that the Selavim which were 
sent together with the manna were birds of some kind — fowls 
of wing,” according to the literal sense of the Hebrew ; so that 
the theory that they were insects or fish must be dismissed as 



untenable. The question now remains, witli what species of 
bird are we to identify tlie Selfiv ? 

Inspecting this question, there has been great discussion, 
chiefly arising from the fact that the various commentators 
endeavoured to show that the Sclav was not the Quail, but some 
other bird. Some, for example, take it to be the white stork, 
which is very plentiful in Palestine, and sometimes flies in such 
numbers that the sky is darkened as the winged host passes by. 
They base this supposition on the stature of the bird, which is 
so tall that it stands about “ two cubits high upon the face of 
the earth.” So it does, but this is a very insufficient reason for 
translating the word seldv as stork.” 

In the first place, the words as it were two cubits high upon 
the face of the earth ” certainly do not refer to the stature of 
the individual birds. They are popularly taken to signify that 
the earth was covered with the bodies of the Selavim to the 
depth of three feet. 

This, however, can hardly have been the fact, as in that case 
they would have utterly overwhelmed the whole camp, and 
crushed the tents by their weight. Moreover, there would 
have been no need of gathering them up, as they would have 
lain so thickly on the ground that the only trouble would have 
been to make a passage through them. It is not very easy 
to force a jpassage through snow a yard in depth, wdiile to do 
so through the same depth of birds would have been almost 
impossible. 

Neither could the Israelites have “spread them all abroad 
for themselves round about the camp.” If the Selavim lay to 
the depth of a yard “ as it were a day’s journey on this side, 
and a day’s journey on the other side of the camp," i.e. some 
eight or ten miles all round it, there would have been no space 
whereon the birds could have been spread. The sentence in 
question has a totally different signification, and refers to the 
height from the ground at which the birds fly. Taken in this 
sense, the whole passage falls into harmopy, whereas in any 
other it involves a difficulty. 

If the ordinary intciq)retation of sddv by “ Quail ” be accepted, 
the description is .exactly correct. The Quails fly in vast flocks, 
and, being weak-winged birds, never fly against the direction of 
the wind. They will wait for days until the wind blows in the 
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required direction, and will then tahc wdng in countless multi- 
tudes ; so that in an lionr or two a spot on wliich not a Quail 
could be seen is’covered with them. 

On account of their short wings, they never rise to any great 
height, even when crossing the sea, while on land they fly at a 
very low elevation, merely skimming over the ground, barely a 
yard or “ two cubits high upon the lace of the earth.” We may 
now sc(} Iiow needless it is to attribute the two cubits to the 
stature of the bird, or to the depth at whkdi they hay on the 
ground. 

There are other reasons why the Sclav could not bo any 
species of stork. In the first place, all the stork tribe are in- 
cluded among the list of unclean birds, and it is not likely that 
the Aliniglity would have neutrsilixed His own edicts by pro- 
viding food which the Israelites were forbidden to eat. In the 
next place, even had the flesh of the stork been lawful, it is of 
so unpleasant a nature that the jieople could not have eaten it. 
For similar reasons we may dismiss the theories which consider 
the Sclav to be a goose or water-fowl of any kind. 

Some persons have thought that the sand-grouse is the Sclav. 
In the first place, the flesh of this bird is hard, tasteless, and dis- 
liked by those who have tried it ; so that the Israelites would 
not have been tempted to eat it. In the next, it is a strong- 
winged and sw’ift-footcd bird, and Avould not have satisfied the 
required conditions. It flies high in the air, instead of merely 
skimming over the ground, and when it alights is fresh and 
active, find Ccannot easily be caught. The Quail, on the con- 
trary, after it has flown for any distance, is so completely 
tired out that when it alights it (jroiiches to the earth, and will 
allow itself to be picked up by hand. It has even been trodden 
to death under a horse’s feet. 

Moreover, the flesh of the Quail is peculiarly excellent, and 
would be a great tem2)tation to men who had passed so long a 
time without eating animal food. Another corroboration of the 
identity of the Qiuiil and the Sclav is to be found in the mode 
in which the flesh is j^repared at the i)resent day. As soon as 
the birds have arrived, they are cajjtured in vast multitudes, on 
account of their weariness. Many are consumed at once, but 
great numbers are preserved for future use by being sj)lit and 
laid out to dry in the sun, in'ecisely as the Israelites are said to 
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have spread out the Sclavim " all abroad for themselves round 
about the camp.” 

It is rather remarkable that the Afabs of the present day use 
a word almost exactly resembling sieldv to represent the Quail. 
The word is salimy given by one of the older writers on the 
subject as selato. 

Accepting, therefore, the Sel&v and Quail to be identical, we 
may proceed to the description of the Idl'd. 

It is small, plump, and round-bodied, with the head set 
closely on the shoulders. Owing to this iieculiarity of form, it 
has its Arab name, which signifies plumpness or fatness. The 
wings are pressed closely to the body, and the tail is jiointed, 
very short, and directed downwards, so tliat it almost appears to 
be absent, and the bird seems to be even more plump than 
really is the case. 

Several modes of capturing these birds are still practised in 
the East, and were probably employed, not only on the two 
occasions mentioned in Exodus and Numbers, but on many 
others of which the Scriptural narrative takes no notice. One 
very simple plan is, for the hunters to select a spot on which the 
birds arc assembled, and to ride or walk round them in a large 
circle, or rather in a constantly diminishing spiral. The birds 
are by this process driven closer and closer together, until at the 
last they are packed in such masses that a net can be thrown 
over them, and a great number captured in it. 

Sometimes a party of hunters unite to take the Quails, and 
cmj)loy a similar manamvre, except that, instead of merely 
walking round the Quails, they approach simultaneously from 
opposite points, and then circle round them until the birds are 
supposed to be sufficiently packed. At a given signal they all 
converge upon the terrified birds, and take them by thousands 
at a time. 

In Northern Africa these birds are captured in a very similar 
fashion. As soon as notice is given that a flight of Quails has 
settled, all the men of the village turn out with their great 
burnouses or cloaks. Making choice of some spot as a centre, 
where a quantity of bnishw’ood grows or is laid down, the men 
surround it on all sides, and move slowly towards it, spreading 
their cloaks in their outstretched hands, and flapj)iiig them like 
the wings of huge birds. Indeed, when a man is seen from a 
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little distance performing this act, he looks more like a huge bat 
than a human being. 

As the men gradually ^oiivcige upon tlie brushwood, the 
Qiuiils naturally run towards it for shelter, and at last they all 
creep under the treacherr)iis shade. Still holding their out- 
spread cloaks ill their extended hands, the hunters suddenly run 
to the brushwood, fling their cloaks over it, and so enclose the 
birds ill a traji from which they cannot escape. Much care is 
required in tliis method of hunting, lest tlie birds should take to 
flight, and so escape. The circle is therefore made of very great 
size, and the men who compose it advance so slowly that the 
Quails prefer to use their h^gs rather than their wings, and do 
not think of flight until their enemies are so close upon them 
that their safest course appeal’s to be to take refuge in the 
brushwood. 

Hoys catch the Quails in various traps and springes, the most 
ingenious of which is a kind of trap, the door of which over- 
balances itself by the weight of the bird. 

By reason of the colour of the Quail, and its inveterate habit 
of keeping close to the ground, it easily escai)es observation, and 
even tlie most practised eye can scarcely distinguish a single 
bird, though there may be hundreds within a very small compass. 
Fortunately for the hunters, and unfortunately for itself, it 
betrays itself by its shrill whistling note, which it frequently 
emits, and which is so peculiar that it will at once direct the 
hunter to his prey. 

This note is at the same time the call of the male to the 
female and a challenge to its own sex. Like all the birds of its 
group, the Quail is very combative, and generally fights a battle 
for the possession of each of its many mates. It is not gifted 
with .such weapons of offence as some of its kinsfolk, but it is none 
the le.ss quarrelsome, and fights in its own way as desperately as 
the game-cock of our own country. 

Indeed, in the East, it is used for exactly the same purpose as 
the game-cock. Battles between birds and beasts, not to say 
men, are the common amusement with Oriental potentates, and, 
when they are tired of watching the combats of the larger 
animals, they have (Juail-fights in their own chambers. The 
birds are selected for iliis i)urpose, and are intentionally fur- 
nished with stimulating food, so as to render them oven more 
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quarrelsome than they would bo by nature. Partridges are 
employed for the same cruel purpose ; and as botli these birds 
are easily obtained, and are very pugnacious, llujy are especially 
suited for the sport. 

Two passages occur in the Scriptures which exactly explain 
the mode in which the Quails were sent to the Israelites. The 
first is in Ps. IxxviiL 26. The Psalmist mentions that the T^rd 
“ caused an east wind to blow in the heaven, and by His i)ower 
He brought in the south wind.” Here, on examining the geo- 
gmphical position of the Israelites, we see exactly how the 
south-east wind would bring the Quails. 

The Israelites had just passed the Bed Sea, and had begun to 
experience a foretaste of the privations which they were to expect 
in the desert through which they had to pass. Passing north- 
wards in their usual migrations, the birds would come to the 
coast of the Bed Sea, and there would wait until a favourable 
wind enabled them to cross the water. The south-east wind 
afforded them just the very assistance wliich they needed, and 
they would naturally take advantage of it. 

It is remarkable how closely the Scriptural narrative agrees 
with the habits of the Quail, the various passages, when com- 
pared together, precisely coinciding with the character of the 
bird. In Exod. xvi. 13 it is mentioned that “at even the 
quails came up and covered the camp.” Nocturnal flight is one 
of the characteristics of the Quail. When possible, they in- 
variably fly by night, and in this manner escape many of the 
foes which would make great havoc among their helpless columns 
if they were to fly by day. 

The identity of the Sclav with the common Quail is now seen 
to be established. In the first place, we have the name still 
surviving in the Arabic language. Next, the various details of 
the Scriptural narrative point so conclusively to the bird, that 
even if we were to put aside the etymological coiToboration, we 
could have but little doubt on the subject. There is not a detail 
which is not correct. The gregarious instinct of tlie bird, which 
induces it to congregate in Vast numbers; its habit of migration ; 
its inability to fly against the wind, and the necessity for it to 
await a favours^ble breeze ; its practice of flying by night, and its 
custom of merely skimming over the surface of the ground ; the 
ease with which it is captured; the mode of preserving by 
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drying in tlie sun, and the provciliial delicacy of its flesh, are 
characteristics which all unite in the Quail 

Befork closing our account of the Quail, it will he as well to 
devote a short space to the nature of the mode hy which the 
Israelites were twice fed. Commentators who were unacquainted 
with the natural history of the hir’d have I’cpresented the whole 
occun’ence as a miraculous one, and have classed it with the 
division of the Bed Sea and of the Jordan, with the various 
plagues by which Pharaoh was induced to release the Israelites, 
and with many other events which we arc accustomed to call 
miracles. 

In reality, thei’e is scarcely anything of a miraculous cha#acter 
about the event, and none seems to have been claimed for it. 
The Quails were not created at the moment expressly for the 
pui’pose of supplying the people with food, nor were they even 
brought from any great distance. Tliey were merely assisted in 
the business on which they were engt^ed, namely, their migra- 
tion or customary travel from south to north, and waiting on the 
opposite side of the narrow sea for a south-east wind. That 
such a wind should blow was no miracle. The Quails expected 
it to blow, and without it they could' not have crossed the sea. 
That it was made to blow earlier than might have been the case 
is likely enough, but that is the extent of the miraculous cha- 
racter of the event. Taking the word in its ordinary sense, no 
miracle was wrought, simply because none was wanted. Gmuting 
to the fullest extent that lie who arranged the course of the 
world can alter llis arrangements as easily as He made them, 
we cannot but see that in this case no altemtion was needed, 
and that, in consequence, none was made. 
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^ THE EAVEN. 

SigiiiHcation of the word Orcb — The Eavcii tribe i)lentiful in Palestine — The 
Raven an<l the Dove — Elijah and the Jtavens — Various explanations of the 
circumstance — Feeding the young Ravens — Luis of Gi'cnada’s sermon — The 
white Raven of ancient times — ^Aii old legend — Reference to the blackness 
of the Raven's plumage — Desert-loving habits of the Raven — Its mode of 
attacking the eye — Notions of the old commentators — Ceremonial use of the 
Raven — Return of the Ravens — Cunning of the bird — Nesting-places of the 
Raven— The magpie and its character — The starling— Its introduction into 
Palestine — The Rabbi perplexed — Solution of the diiliciilty. 

Tt is more than probable that, while the Hebrew word orel 
primarily sigiiifios the bird which is so familiar to us under the 
name of Eavkn, it was also used by the Jews in a much looser 
sense, and served to designate any of the Corvidaj, or Crow tribe, 
such as the raven itself, the crow, the rook, the jackdaw, and 
the like. We will first take the word in its restricted sense, &nd 
then devote a brief space to its more extended signification. 

As might be expected from the cosmopolitan nature of the 
liaveii, it is very plentiful in Palestine, and even at the present 
time is apparently as firmly established as it was in the days 
when the various Scriptural books were written. 

There are few birds which are more distinctly mentioned in 
the Holy Scriptures than the Raven, though tlie passages in 
which its name occurs are comparatively few. It is the first bird 
which is mentioned in the Scriptures, its name occurring in 
Gen. viii. 7 : “ And it came to pass at the cud of forty days, 
that Noah opened the window of tlie ark which he had made ; 

“And he sent forth a raven, which went forth to and fro, 
until the waters were dried up from off the eartli.” 

Here we have, at the very outset, a characteristic account of 
the bird. It left the ark, and flew to and fro, evidently for the 
purpose of seeking food. The dove, which immediately followed 
the Raven, acted in a different manner. Sh(5 flew from the ark 
in search of food, and, findhig none, was forced to return again. 
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The Haven, on tlio contrary, would find plenty of food in the 
bodies of the various animals that had been drowned, and were 
floating on the surface of the waters, and, therefore, needed not 
to enter again into the ark. The context shows that it made the 
ark a resting-place, and that it “ went forth to and fro,” or, as 
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“ ll'llo pivritfefh fur the raven his Jon xxNviii. 41. 


the Hebrew Bible renders the passage, “ in going and returning,” 
until tlie waters had subsided. I fore, thcjii, is boldly drawn the 
distinction between the two birds, the carrion-eater and the 
feeder on vegetable substances — a distinction to which allusion 
has already been made in the history of the dove. 

Passing over the declaration in Lev. xi. 15 and Deut. xiv. 14, 
that every Haven (i,r, the Haven and all its tribe) is unclean, we 
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come to the next historical mention of the bird. This occurs in 
1 Kings xvii. When Elijah had excited the anger of Ahab by 
prophesying three years of drought, he was divinely ordered to 
take refuge by the brook Cherith, one of the tributaries of the 
Jordan. And it shall be, that thou shalt drink of the brook ; 
and I have commanded the ravens \orehim\ to feed thee there. 

"So* he went and did according unto tlie word of the Lord : 
for he went and dwelt by the brook Cherith, that is before 
Jordan. 

" And the ravens brought him bread and flesh in the morn- 
ing, and bread and flesh in the evening, and he drank of the 
brook.” 

In this passage we have a history of a purely miraculous 
character. It is not one that can be explained away. Some 
have tried to do so by saying that the banished prophet found 
the nests of the Havens, and took from tliem daily a supply of 
food for his sustenance. The repetition of the words " bread 
and flesh ” shows that the sacred writer had no intention of 
signifying a mere casual finding of food which the Havens 
brought for their young, but that the prophet was furnished with 
a constant and regular supply of bread and meat twice in the 
day. It is a statement which, if it be not accepted as the 
account of a miracle, must be rejected altogether. 

I may here mention that an explanation of the passage has 
been offered by some commentators, who render the word 
(yrMm as "Arabs,” and so arrive at the conclusion that the 
prophet was fed in his retirement •by the Arab tribes which 
came to the brook for water. Others have thought that the 
Orebim were the inhabitants of a village called Orbo, near the 
Cherith. There is, however, no need of any such explanations. 
The account of the prophet’s flight to the Cherith and of the 
daily supply of food which ho received has been accepted as a 
simple statement of facts by all Jewish writers, and there is no 
alternative but either to accept it in the same sense or to 
reject it. 

This part of the subject naturally leads to certain passages in 
which the feeding of the young Havens is mentioned. Sec, for 
example. Job xxxviii. 41 : " Who provideth for the raven his 
food ? when his ‘young ones cry unto God, they wander for lack 
of meat.” This passage is rendered rather differently and more 
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forcibly in the Jewish llible. “Who provicleih for the raven 
his food, when his young ones cry unto God, and wander for 
lack of meat?*’ A passage of similar import occurs in Ts. 
cxlvii. 9 : “ He giveth to the beast his food, and to the young 
ravens which cry.” An evident reference is made to these 
passages in Luke xii. 24 : “ Consider the ravens : for they neither 
sow nor reap ; which neither have storehouse nor barn ; and God 
feedetli them : how much more are ye better tlian the fowls ? ” 

In all these cases reference is imide to a curious idea which 
prevailed respecting the Haven. It was thought that the Raven 
w’as a cruel parent, and that after the eggs were hatched it 
cared nothing for the young until they were full fledged. As, 
moreover, the bird was thought to be peculiarly late in attaining 
its plumage, the young Ravens must all die of hunger, were 
they not fed in some remarkable manner. This subject is 
treated at some length by Luis of Grenada in his Sermons. As 
the passage in question is a very curious one, I give both the 
original and a translation. For the latter I am indebted to the 
Rev, C. J. Smith, author of “ Synonyms and Antonyms,” who 
has preserved, with much success, tlio quaint structure of the 
language. 

“Dominica XIV. post Pent. Concio 1 : 

“ Xisi haec enim omnia magnam nobis admirationis materiain 
divinoeque providentim notitiam prjcbcrent, nequaquam Dominus 
inter cetera sapientim ct provideniiro sum argumenta hoc ctiaiii 
commemoraret, cum ad Job ait : ‘ Quis prmxiarat corvo escam 
suam, quando pulli ejus (?lamant ad Deum vagantes eo qu6d 
non habeant cibos ?*^ Et in Psal. : ‘Qui dat jumentis escam 
ipsorum et iiullis corvoruin invocantibus eum.’ 2 

“ Cur autem hoc in loco jiullorum corvi prmcipue meniinerit, 
in causa est, quod in his miro modo singularis providentim cura 
elucet. Ait enim iirtcrpres quidam corvoruin pullos cum im- 
plumes adhuc sunt, candorem prm se ferre : ideo<xue a pareu- 
tibus ut nothos negligi, quod eorum non referant colorem. Quo 
tempore divina providentia, qum nusquam dormit, cos ad se 
clamantes alit. Yermiculos enim quosdam in nidulo nasci 
constituit, quorum esu sustentantur donee nono tandem die 
nascentibus plumis parentum colorem referant, atque ita demum 
ab illis nutriantur. 


1 Job xxxviii. 


2 Ph, cxlvii. 
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“ Cum igitur divina providentia nulla in re ncque animalculls 
istis etiam si a patribus deserantur desit, quanta ilia diffidcntia 
est, qiue solis hominibus earn dcesse profitetur ? Si homo inter 
omnes inferioris hujus niundi creaturas nobilissimum et j)ulclier- 
rimum animal est, si solus ijDse Dei imagine insignitus, si ipse 
hujus magnce familiie princcps ac dominus est, si ejus obsecpiio 
ciincta militant, si omnia rerum conditor subiecit pedibiis ejus 
oves et boves universas, insuper et j)ecora cainpi, &c. qui fieri 
potest lit cum hujus mundi moderator Dhs niilliim neque ani- 
malculum neque vermiculum a providentite suas cura excludat, 
sed omnibus abunde omnia suppeditat, piuni homiiiem (cujus 
obsequio cuncta destinavit) fame et inedia confici patiatur. Si 
pater aliquis filii sui familiam, servos, ancillas, et jumenta dili- 
genter ciiraret, illisque ncccssaria abunde provideret, quomodo 
filium fame perire sineret, cujus familiam tanta cura fovet et 
alit ? Qiiis enim hoc in animum inducere possit ? Hsec ijitiir 
altera ratio est qua celestis Magister diffidentiam nostram curare, 
et spem alere atque fulcire studet.” 

“ Fourteenth Sunday after Pentecost, Sermon 1 : 

** For if it were not that aU these things afford to us great 
matter of admiration and demonstration of the providence of 
God, it were in vain that the Lord, among other tokens of His 
wisdom and providence, had selected this also, when He saith 
in Job ; ‘Who provideth for the raven his food? 'when his young 
ones cry unto God, w^andering for lack of meat.’ And in the 
Psalms : ‘ Who giveth their own food to the cattle, and to the 
young ravens that call upon Him.’ 

“Now that in this place He hath been mainly mindful of the 
ravens’ young, is partly for this cause, that marvellously in 
them tlie singular care of Providence doth show forth. For a 
certain annotator saith, tliat the young ravens while as yet they 
are unfledged do appear of whiteness, and therefore are neglected 
of their parents as if they were bastards, seeing that they 
resemble not their colour. At which time Divine Providence, 
who nowhere sleepeth, doth feed them who call upon Himself. 
For He causeth certain vermicles (small worms) to be bred in 
the little nest, by eating of which tliey are sustained, untU at 
length on the ninth day, the feathers beginning to grow, they 
resemble the colour of their parents, and so come to be nourished 
by them. 
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“ Seeing then that Divine Providence is never wanting in any 
matter, not even to those little creatures, though they be dtjserted 
of their parents, how great is that distrust which avcrreth that it 
is wanting unto men alone ! If man be among all the creatures of 
this lower >vorld the noblest and the fiiirest of tilings ; if he alone 
be made illustrious by God’s image ; if ho himself be of this great 
family the leader and lord ; if in obedience to him all things 
serve ; if the Constructor of all things hath put under his feet 
' aU sheep and oxen, yea, and the beasts of the field ; ’ how shall 
it be that when the Lord, the Euler of this world, shuttetli out 
none, neither insect nor worm, from the care of His providence, 
but supplieth abundantly all things for all. He should suffer the 
righteous man, for whose service He hath appointed all things, 
to perish of hunger and lack of food ? 

“ If it be that every father woidd diligently care for his sou’s 
household, and men-servants, and maid-servants, and cattle, and 
provide them abundantly with all things needful, how should 
He suffer His sons to perish whose families He cherishetli and 
feedeth with so great care ? Who, indeed, could harbpur such 
a thought? This then is another consideration whereby the 
heavenly Master seeks to cure our distrust, and to feed and stay 
our hope.” 

Some of the old writers improved on this legend by saying 
that the worms crawled into the mouths of the young Eavens, 
so that the birds had not even the trouble of picking them up. 

Some of the ancient Jewish writers had an idea that the 
Eaven was originally a white bird, and that its colour was 
changed by way of punishment for its evil disposition and 
deceitful conduct. A similar idea was held by the old mytho- 
logical writers. They said that the Eaven was fonnerly the 
favourite bird of Apollo, and that it was celebrated for its sweet 
song and snowy white plumaga Part of its duty was to bring 
water for its master from the fountain Hippocrene. 

One day, instead of doing its duty, the bird amused itself in 
the garden, and at last fell asleep. Fearful when it awoke tliat 
it should be punished for its carelessness, the cunning Eaven 
snatched up a snake, killed it, and brought it to Apollo, saying 
that the serpent had disputed the passage to the fountain, and 
that, after a long fight, it had just Ix^en killed. Apollo, angiy 
with the bird for having told a he, drove it from his presence. 
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and as it fled its musical voice turned into a harsh croak, and 
its white plumage became black. ^ 

** * Liar ! ’ exclaimed the god, 

The Python-killer, as from his keen eye 

The lightning darted, *Me wouldst thou deceive 

With such a wretched tale ! Hence, hence ! begone! 

Rlack as thy falsehood fly through shuddering air, 

A bii-d of lonely night ! Dumb bo thy voice 
Of sweetest melody: henceforth thy cry 
Tell but of woes and horrors, a wild shriek 
Of darkness and dismay.* ** 

KnigMs Quarterly Magazine, 

Itefercnce to the blackness of the Saven’s plumage is made in 
the Song of Solomon. " My beloved is white and ruddy, the 
chiefest among ten thousand. 

His beard is as the most fine gold, his locks are bushy and 
black as a Haven.” (Cant. v. 10, 11.) A similar expression is 
common among ourselves. 

On account of its mode of life, the Haven cannot exist in a 
wild state in cultivated ground. Hence it has disappeared from 
the greater part of England, and is seldom to be seen except 
on wide moors or in laige forests. Cultivated ground affords it 
scarcely any food,* and it is therefore a bird of the wilderness 
rather than of the towms. 

Like all feeders on carrion, it is wonderfully quick in detecting 
a dead or dying animal, and rivals the vulture itself in the 
sharpness of its vision. If any one who is passing over a part 
of the country where Havens still survive, should wish to see 
one of the birds, he has only to lie flat on the ground, and 
keep Ins eyes nearly sliut, so as only to see through the lashes. 
Should there be a Haven within many miles, it is sure to dis- 
cover the apparently dead body, and to alight at no great 
distance, walking round and round, with its peculiar sidelong 
gait, and, if it be not checked in time, will make a dash at the 
eye of the prostrate individual, and probably blind him for life. 

This habit of pecking at the eye is inherent in all the crow 
tribe, probably because they know instinctively that if the animal 
will allow its eye to be pecked out it must be dead ; and if it 
should still possess life, it would be blinded for the moment, so 
as to allow ita assailant to escape. The Scrij)tures note this 
custom of the Haven, as we see in Prov. xxx. 17: "The eye that 
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inocketli at liis fatlier and despisetli to obey liis inotlicr, the 
ravens of the valley shall pick it out, and the young eagles shall 
eat it.” 

The desert-loving habit of the Eaven is noticed in Isa. xxxiv. 
11 : ‘'Tlic cormorant and the bittern sliall possess it; the owl 
also and the raven shall dwcdl in it : and He shall stretch out 
upon it the line of confusion, and the stones of emptiness.” 

AVp: Mdll now pass to the notices of the Eaven as given by 
the writers and commentators of the Talmud. 

Being an unclean bird, and one of ill omen, it was not per- 
mitted to perch on the roof of the Temple. According to some 
writers, it was kept off by means of scarecrows, and according 
to others, by long and sharp iron spikes set so closely together 
that there was no room for the bird to pass between them. The 
latter is l)y for the more jirobalde account, as the Eaven is much 
too cunning a bird to be deceived by a scarecrow for any length 
of time. It might be alarmed at the first sight of a strange 
object, but in a very short time it would hold all scarecrows in 
supreme contempt. 

Its carrion-eating propensities were well known to the ancient 
Avriters, who must have had many opportunities of seeing the 
Eaven unite wdtli the vultures in consuming the bodies, not only 
of dead animals, but of warriors killed in battle. So fond was 
the Eaven of this food that, according to those writers, the very 
smell of human blood attracted the bird ; and, if a man acci- 
dentally cut himself, or if he were bled for some illness, the 
odour of the blood would bring round tlie spot all the Havens 
of the place. 

The punctuality with which the Eaven, in common \vith all 
its kin, returns to its roosting-place, was also familiar to the 
Talmudists, who made rather an ingemious use of this habit. 
The ceremonial law of the Jews required the greatest care in 
observing certain hours, and it was especially necessaiy to know 
the precise time which marked the separation of one day from 
another. This was ascertained easily enough as long as the day 
was clear, but in case of a dull, murky day, when the course of 
the sun could not be traced, some other plan was needed. 

In the olden times, no artificial means of measuring time were 
known, and the devout Jew was consequently fearful lest he 
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might unwittingly break the law by doing on one day an act 
whicli ought to have been done on another. A convenient 
method for ascertaining the time w\as, liowever, employed, and, 
as soon as the Havens, rooks, and similar birds were seen 
returning to their homes, the sun was supposed to be setting. 

This habit of returning regularly at the same time is men- 
tioned by Mr. Tristram in his " Land of Israel : ” — 

"Of all tlie birds of Jerusalem, the raven is decidedly the 
most characteristic and conspicuous. It is present everywhere 
to eye and ear, and the odours that float around remind us of 
its use. On the evening of our arrival we were perplexed by 
a call-note, quite new to us, mingling with the old familiar 
croak, and soon ascertained that there must be a second species 
of raven along with the common Corms conm. This was the 
African species {Gowns umhrinns, lied.), the ashy-necked raven, 
a little smaller than the world-wide raven, and here more 
abundant in individuals. 

" Reside these, the rook {Gowns agricola, Trist.), the common 
grey, or hooded crow {Gowns cornir, L.), and the jackdaw 
{Gowns monedulay L.), roost by hundreds in the sanctuary. We 
used to watch them in long lines passing over our tents every 
morning at daybreak, and returning in the evening, the rooks in 
solid idialanx leading the way, and the ravens in loose order 
bringing up tJie rear, generally fiir out of sliot. Refore retiring 
for the night, popular assemblies of the most uproarious cha- 
racter were ludd together in the trees of the Kedron and Mount 
Olivet, and not until sunset did they withdraw in silence, 
mingled indiscriminately, to their roosting-places on the walls. 

"My companions w’cre very anxious to obtain specimens of 
these Jerusalem birds, which could only be approached as they 
settled for the night ; but w^e were warned by the Consul that 
shooting them so close to the mosque might be deemed a sacrilege 
by the Moslems, and provoke an attack by the guardians of the 
llaram and the boys of the neighbourhood. They finally deter- 
mined, nevertheless, to run the risk ; and stationing themselves 
iust before sunset in convenient hiding-places near the w’alls, at 
a given signal they fired simultaneously, and, hastily gathering 
up the spoils, had retreated out of reach, and were hurrying to 
the tents before an alarm could be raised. The discharge of ten 
barrels had obtained fourteen si>ecimeus, comprising five species. 
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“The same iiiancvavre was repeated with equal success on 
another evening; hut on the third occasion the ravens had 
learned wisdom by experience, and, sweeping round Siloom, 
chose another route to their dormitory.” 

Those wlio have tried to come within gimshot of a Eaven, 
even in this country, can appreciate this anecdote, and can 
understand how the Haven would ever afterwards keep clear 
of a spot where the flash and smoke of fire-arms had twice 
appeared. 

An anecdote which authenticates this cautious turn of mind 
in the Haven is given in klr. Thompson’s work on the “ Natural 
History of Ireland.” Tlxere was a laige yard in which the 
sparrows used to congregate, and it was a custom of the owner 
to lay a train of com for the sparrows to eat, and then to rake 
the whole line with a discliarge from a gixn concealed in an 
outhouse. A tame Haven lived about the premises, and as kton 
as it saw any one carrying a gun towards the fatal outhouse, it 
became much alarmed, and hurried off to hide itself. As soon 
as the gun was fired, out came the Haven from its place of con- 
cealment, pounced on one of the dead sparrows, carried it off, 
and ate it in its private haunt. 

The nest to which the Haven returns with such punctuality 
is placed in some spot where it is safe from ordinary intruders. 
The tops of lofty trees are favoured localities for the nest, and 
so are old towers, the interior of caves, and clefts in lofty pre- 
cipices. The nest is laigc and clumsy, and the bird, trusting in 
the inaccessible character of the locality, troubles itself very 
little about concealment The Haven is a peculiarly domestic 
bird, and a pattern of conjugal affection. It pairs for life, and 
both male and female take their share of sitting on the eggs and 
nurturing the young. 

The old writers of whom mention has been made admitted 
that all the Corvidse were signified by the word or«&. Some- 
times they drew a distinction between them, but, as a rule, the 
word oreh might mean any of those birds, from a Haven to 
a starling. 

The Magpie is one of those birds which is separately men- 
tioned. Like the Haven, it was thought to bo harsh and cruel 
to its young, so tliat whenever a man behaved badly to his 
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(iliildren, either by neglect or by absolute cruelty, he was called 
a Magpie-inan by way of derision. Similarly, a man of a morose 
or evil disposition was termed a Raven-hearted man. As, how- 
ever, the Slagpie is not entirely black, but has some white in its 
plumage, it was lield to be i*athera better bird than the Raven. 
iMoreover, it is fond of liaunting the habitations of men, so that 
it was held to be of a softer nature than the Raven, which 
always kept itself as far from mankind as possible. ' 

Lastly, we come to the Starling, which, as I have already 
mentioiKid, is considered as one of the Raven tribe, and is ranked 
under the name of Oreb. The old writers had no very great 
opinion of this bird, which they considered as exceptionally 
quarrelsome, xu’obably on account of its shrill, harsh cry. They 
had a curious praverb, “ Two Starlings cannot sleep in one bed,” 
by whi(fh they meant that two quarrelsome iDeo^de ought not to 
associate together. 

There is a rather curious legend resx)ecting the introduction 
of the Starling into I*alestine. 

Many years ago, a strange bird appeared in Jerusalem. It 
was caught, and brought before a celebrated Rablu for exami- 
nation, in order that he might decide whether it belonged to the 
clean or the unclean birds. After examining it, he could not 
make up his mind to either side of the question, and left the 
disputed point to be settled in a diflerent way. 

He ordered the bird to be placed on the roof of a house, and 
to be carefully watched, in order that the birds which associated 
with it might be noticed. For some time no birds of any kind 
would recognise the stranger, until at last there came a Raven 
from Egypt, which claimed acquaintance with it. In conse- 
quence of this, the Starling was ever afterw'ards classed with the 
Raven, and considered as an unclean bird. The Egyptian Raven 
which is here mentioned is described as being a very small bird, 
scarcely larger, indeed, than the Starling itself. 
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Ilfbrow worJi* dosi^natiiig the Ostrich — De«c*ri]rtioii of the biitl in the Book of .Fob 
— Ancient use of Ostrich phiincs— Supposed hcedlessuoss of cf'gs and young — 
Mode of depositing the eggs — Hatching them in tlie sand — Natural enemies 
of the (.Fstrich — Anecdote of Ostriches and their young — Alleged stupidity of 
the Ostri<-h— Methods of hunting and snaring the bird — ^Tho Ostrich in 
doiiiestioatioii - -Speed of tlie Ostrich — The flesh of the binl prohibited to the 
Jews - Ostrich mid their uses — Food of the Ostrich — Mode of drinking— 

('ry of the Ostrich, and reference mtuic to it in Micuh. 


Thkhk is rather a peculiarity about the manner in which this 
bird is mentioned in the Authorized Version of the Scriptures, 
and, unless we go to the original Ildbrew, we shall be greatly 
misled. In that version the Ostrich is mentioned only three 
times, but in the Hebrew it occurs eight times. If the reader 
will refer to jiage 370, he will see that the Hebrew word bath- 
hayanah, wliicli is translated in the Authorized Version as "owl,'’ 
ought really to be rendered as "Ostrich," Taking this to be the 
case, we find that there are several passages in the Scriptures 
in which the word has been used in the wrong sense, and that 
in those places, instead of rendering the word as " owl,” we 
ought to read it as " Ostrich.” 

The first mention of this bird occurs in Lev. xi. If), and the 
parallel passage of Dent, xiv., in which the Ostrich is reckoned 
among the unclean birds, without any notice being given of its 
aj^pearance or habits. 

Ill the Book of Job, however, we have the Ostrich mentioned 
with that preciseness and fulness of description which is so 
often the case when the writer of that wonderful poem treats 
of living creatures. 

“ Gavest thou the goodly wings unto the peacocks ? or wings 
and feathers unto the ostrich ? 

" Who leaveth her eggs in tlie earth, and warmeth them in 
the dust. 
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“ And forgetteth that the foot may crush them, or that the 
wild beast may break tliem. 

"She is hardened against Imv young ones, as though they 
were not hers : her labour is in vain without fear ; 

“ Because God hath deprived her of wisdom, neither hath He 
imparted to her understanding. 

" What time she lifteth up herself on high, slie scornetli tlie 
horse and his rider.” (Job xxxix. 13 — 19.) 

Tliere is rather a peculiarity in the translation of this passage, 
wherein the word which has been translated as " peacock ” is 
now allowed to be properly rendered as “Ostrich,” while the 
word which is translated as “Ostrich” ought to have been given 
as “ feathers.” The marginal translation gives th() last words of 
ver. 13 in a rather different manner, and renders it thus : — 
“ Gavest thou the goodly wings unto the peacocks, or the feathers 
of the stork and ostrich?” The Hebrew Bible renders the next 
verses as follows : — 

“ She would yet leave her eggs on the earth, and warm them 
in dust ; and forget that the foot may crush them, or that the 
beast of the field may break them. 

“ She is hardened against her young ones, for those not hers ; 
being careless, her labour is in vain.” 

In the same Book, chap, xxx., is another passage wheiein this 
bird is mentioned. “ I went mourning without the sun : 1 stood 
up, and I cried in the congregation. 

“ I am a brother to dragons, and a companion to owls,” or 
Ostriches, in the marginal and correct reading. The Jewish 
Bible also translates the word as Ostriches, but the word which 
the Authorized Version renders as “dragons” it translates as 
“jackals.” Of this point we shall have something to say on a 
future page. A somewhat similar passage occurs in Isa. xliii. 
20 : “ The beast of the field shall honour me, the dragons and 
the owls” (Ostriches in marginal reading), “because 1 give 
waters in the wilderness, and rivers in the desert, to give drink 
to My people, My chosen.” Tlie Jewish Bible retains the same 
reading, except that the word “ dragons ” is given with the mark 
of doubt. 

Accepting, therefore, the rendering of the Hebrew as Ostriches, 
let us see how far the passages of Scripture agree with the 
appearance and habits of the bird. 

(1 o 2 
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Here I may observe that, altlioiip;li in the Scriptures frequent 
allusions are niaile to the habits of animals, we are not to look 
for scientific exactness to the Scriptures. Among much that is 
strictly and completely true, there are occasional errors, to which 
a most needless attention has been drawn by a certain school of 
critics, who point to them as invalitlating the truth of Scripture 
in general. The real fact is, that they have no bearing whatever 
on the truth or falsehood of the Scriptural teachings. 

The Scriptures were written at various times, for instruc- 
tion in spiritual and not in temporal matters, and weic never 
intended for scientific treatises on astronomy, mathematics, 
zoology, or any such l.u*anch of knowledge. The references 
which are made to the last-mentioned subject are in no case of 
a scientific nature, but are always employed by way of metaphor 
or simile, as the reader must have seen in the previous pages. >Jo 
point of doctrine is taught by them, and none depends on them. 

The Spirit which conveyed religious instruction to the people 
could only use the means that existed, and could no more employ 
the scientific knowledge of tlie present time than use as meta- 
phors the dress, arms, and inventions of the 2 )resont day. The 
Scriptures were written in Eastern lands for Oi’ientals by 
Orientals, and were consequently adapted to Oriental ideas; and 
it would be as absurd to look for scientific zoology in the writings 
of an ancient Oriental, as for descriptions of the printing- 
press, the steam-engine, the photograjihic camera, or the electric 
telegi*aph. 

So, when we remember that only a few years ago the real 
history of the Ostrich was niikiiown to those who had made 
zoology the study of their lives, we cannot wonder that it was 
also unknown to those who lived many centuries ago, and wlio 
had not the least idea of zoology, or any kindred science. 

Still, even with these drawbacks, it is wonderful liow accurate 
ill many instances were the writers of the Scriptures, and tlie 
more so when we remeinher the character of the Oriental mind, 
with its love of metaphor, its disregard of arithmetical pre- 
cision, and its poetical style of thought. 

We will now take the passage in Job xxxix. In ver. 13 
reference is made to the wings and feathers of the Ostrich. If 
tte reader will refer to page 2fi0, lie will see that the feathers of 
the Ostrich were formerly used as the enibl(3m of rank. In this 
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case, they arc shown as fastened to tlio lieads of the horses, and 
also in the form of a plume, fixed to the end of a staff, and 
appended to a chariot, as omhlematical of the princely rank of 
the occupier. In the ancient Egyptian monuments these Ostrich 
Illumes ai-e repeatedly shown, and in every case denote very high 
rank. These plumes w’cre therefore held in high estimation at 
the time in wdiich the Book of Job was written, and it is 
evidently in allusion to this fact that the sacred writer has 
mentioned so prominently tlie wliite plumes of the Ostrich. 

Passing the next j)ortion of the description, we find tliat the 
Ostricli is mentioned as a bird that is careless of its eggs, and 
leaves them “ in the eaiih, and Avarmeth them in the dust, and 
forgetteth that the foot may crush them, or that the wild beast 
may break them.” 

Now it is true that the Ostrich is often known to take the 
greatest care of its eggs, the male collecting and sitting on 
them, and watching them with loving assiduity, and by some 
])orsons this fiict has boon brought forward as a proof that the 
writer of the lk)ok of Job Avas mistaken in his statements. A 
furtlier acquaintance with the habits of the bird tells us, how- 
ever, that in those parts of the world which were known to the 
'writer of that book the Ostrich does behave in precisely the 
m.anner which is described by the sacred writer. 

Several females lay their eggs in the same nest, if the title of 
nest can be rightly applied to a mere hollow scooped in the 
sand, and, at least during the daytime, wfien the sun is shining, 
they simply cov(».r the (?ggs with sand, so as to conceal them from 
ordinary enemies, and leave them to be hatched by the warm 
sunbeams. They are buried to the depth of about a foot, so 
that they receive the benefit of a tolerably equable \varmth. So 
much, then, for the assertion that the Ostrich leaves her eggs 
“ in the earth, and warmeth them in the dust.” 

AVe next come to the statement that she forgets that “ the foot 
may crush them, or that the wild beast may break them.” It is 
evident from the preceding description that eggs wdiich are 
buried a foot deep in the sand could not be crushed by the foot, 
even were they of a fragile character, instead of being defeiide d 
by a shell as thick, and nearly as hard, as an ordinary earthen- 
ware plate. Neither would the wild beast be likely to discover 
much less to break them. 
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A more iiitiiiiate acquaiiitance with the history of the Ostrich 
shows that, oven in this particular, the sacred writer was per- 
fectly correct, llcsides the eggs which are intended to he 
hatclied, and which are hidden beneath the sand to be hatched, 
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“ Imreth hfr eggs in thr. earth, awl trarmeth them in the xxxix. 14. 


a number of supplementaiy egga are laid wliicli are not meant 
to l)e batched, and are evidently intended as food for tlie young 
until they am able to forage for themselves. These are left 
carelessly on the surface of the ground, and may easily be 
crushed by the hoof of a horse, if not by the foot of man. We 
meet, however, with another statement,— namely, that they may 
bo broken by the wild beasts. Here we have reference to 
another fact in the history of the Ostrich. The scattered eggs. 
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to which allusion is made, are often eaten, not only by beasts, 
but also by birds of prey ; the former breaking the shells by 
knocking them against eacli other, and the latter by picking up 
large stones in their claws, rising above the eggs, and droppin^^ 
the stones on them. The bird would like to seize the egg, rise 
with it in the air, and drop it on a stone, as mentioned on page 
337, but the round, smooth surface of the egg defies the grasp of 
talons, and, instead of dropping the egg upon a stone, it is 
obliged to drop a stone upon the egg. 

Up to the preseitir point, therefore, the writer of the Kook of 
Job is shown to be perfectly correct in his statements. We 
will now proceed to verse 16 : “ She is hardened against her 
young ones, as though they were not hers.” Now in the Jewish 
Bible the passage is rendered rather differently : “ She is har- 
dened against her young ones, for those not hers ; ” and, as we 
shall presently see, the reading perfectly agrees with the character 
of the Ostrich. 

There has long existed a belief that the Ostrich, contrary to 
the character of all other birds, is careless of her young, neglects 
them, and is even cruel to them. That this notion was shared 
by the writer of the Book of Job is evident from the preceding 
passage. It also prevailed for at least a thousand years after 
the Book of Job was written. See lAxm. iv. 3 : " Even the sea 
monsters draw out the breast, they give suck to their young 
ones: the daughter of my people is become cruel, like the 
ostriches in the wilderness.” 

It is probable that this idea respecting the cruelty of the 
Ostrich towards its young is derived from the fact that if a flock 
of Ostriches be chased, and among them there be some very 
young birds, the latter are left behind by their parents, and fall 
a prey to the hunters. But, in reality, the Ostrich has no choice 
ill the matter. The wide sandy desert affords no place of con- 
cealment in which it might hide its young. Nature has not 
furnished it with weapons by means of which it can fight for 
them ; and consequently it is forced to use the only means of 
escape by which it can avoid sacrificing its own life, as well as 
the lives of the young. 

It docs not, however, leave the young until it has tried, by all 
means in its power, to save them. Eor example, it sometimes 
has recourse to the manunivre with which we are so familiar in 
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the case of the lajAving, and pretends to be wounded or lamed, 
in order to draw the attention of it.s ])ursucrs, while its young 
escape in anotlier direction. An instance of this jiractiee is 
given by ^h\ Andersson in his “ I.4ilve. Ngami.” “'When we liad 
proceedetl little more than half the distance, and in a part of the 
plain entirely destitute of vegetation, we discovered a male and 
ftunalc ostrich, with a broo<l of young ones, about the size of 
ordinary bani-tlooi’ fowls. AVe fortlnviMi dismounted from our 
oxen, and gave chase, which j)roved of no ordihaiyintei-est. 

“ The moment the parent birds became aware of our intention, 
they set off at full speed — tlie female lekdiOg the way, and the 
cock, though at some little distance, bringing up the rear of the 
family party. It was very touching to observe the anxiety the 
birds evinced for the safety of their progeny. Finding that we 
were quickly gaining upon them, the male at once slackened his 
pace and diverged somewhat from liis course ; but, seeing that we 
were not to be diverted from our purpose, he Jigain increased liis 
speed, and, with wings drooping so a.s almost to touch the ground, 
ho hovered round us, now in wide circles, and then decreasing 
the circumference until he came almost within ]iistol-sh()t, when 
he abruptly threw himself on the ground, and struggled despe- 
rately to regain his legs, as it appeared, like a bii d that has been 
badly wounded. 

“Having previously fired at him, I really thouglit he was dis- 
abled, and made quickly towards liiiu. Jhit this w'as only a 
ruse on bis part, for, on my nearer approach, be slowly rose, and 
began to run in a different direction to that of the female, who 
by this time was considerably aliead with her chaige.” FTor is 
tin’s a solitary instance of the care which the Ostrich will take of 
her young. Thunlierg mentions that on one occasion, when he 
happened to ride near a place where an Ostrich was sitting on 
the eggs, the bird jumped up and pursued him, evidently with 
the object of distracting his attention from tlie eggs. Wlien lie 
faced her, she retreated ; but as soon as lie turned his horse, she 
pursued him afresh. 

The care of the mother for the young is perhaps less needed 
with the Ostrich than with most birds. The young are able to 
run with such speed that oi’dinary animals are not able to over- 
take them, and, besides, they are protected by their colour as 
long as they are comparatively helpless. Their downy plumage 
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liannonizcs completely witli the sandy and stony ground, even 
when they run, and when they crouch to the earth, as is their 
manner when alarmed, even the most practised eye can scarcely 
see tlimn. ;Mr. Auderss(jn, an experienced hunter, states that 
when the Ostrich chicks were crouching almost under his feet, 
he had the greatest diihculty in distinguishing their forms. 

Owing to the great jiumher of tlie (?ggs tliat are laid, tJje young 
are often very immerous, between thirty and forty chicks some- 
times belonging to one brood. In tlie Ostrich cliase wliicli has 
already been de^ibed, the brood were eighteen in number, and 
so great was their ^ecd that, in spite of their youth and diminu- 
tive size, Mr. And^sson only succeeded in capturing nine of 
them after an hours severe cljase. 

We find, therefore, that wc must acquit the Ostrich of neglect- 
ing its young, much more of cruelty towards them ; and we will 
now turn to the next charge against the bird, that of stupidity. 

In one sense, the bird certainly may be considered stu])id. 
Lik(j nearly all wild creatures which live on large i)laius, it 
always runs against tlie wind, so us to perceive by scent if any 
enemies are a[iproachiiig. Its nostrils arc vciy sensitive, and 
can detect a human being at a very gre^at distance. So fastidious 
is it ill- this resjicct, that no hunter Avho knows his business ever 
aitem])ts to apjiroach the Ostrich except from lei^ward. If a 
nest is found, and the discoverer wishes the birds to continue 
laying in it, he ayiproaches on the leeward side, and rakes out 
the eggs with a long stick. 

I'he little Jlosjesman, who kills so many of these birds with 
his tiny bow and arro>v^ makes use of tliis instinct when he goes 
to shoot the Ostrich, disguised in a skin of one of the birds. 
Should an Ostrich attack him, as is sometimes the case, he only 
shifts his position to windward, so as to allow the birds to catch 
the scent of a human being, when they instantly make off in 
teri’or. 

When, therefore, the Ostriches are aharmed, they always run 
to windward, instinctively knowing that, if an enemy should 
approach in that direction, their powers of scent will inform 
them of the danger, lleing aware of this liahit, tlie liuiiters 
manage so that.wliile one of tliem goes roiiiid by a Jong detour 
to fx'igliten tlie game, the others are in waiting at a considerable 
distance to windward, but well on one side, so that no indication 
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of their presoiico may roach the sensitive nostrils of the birds. 
As soon as the concealed hunters see the Ostriches fairly settled 
down to their course, they dash oil' at right angles to the lino 
which the birds are taking, and in this way come luuir enough 
to use their weapons. The antelo))es of the same country have 
a similar instinct, and are hunted in ]irecisely the same manner. 

Thus, then, in one sense the Ostrich may be considered as 
open to the charge of stuj)itlity, inasmuch as it pursues a course 
wliicli can be anticipated by enemies who would otherwise be 
unable to overtake it. But it must temeuibered that instinct 
cannot be expected to prove a match for retisou, and that, 
although its human enemies are able to overreach it, no others 
can do so, the instinct of running against the wind seiwing to 
guard it from any foe wdiich it is likely to meet in the desert. 

When captured alive and tamed, it certainly displays no par- 
ticular amount of intellect. The Arabs often keep tame Ostriches 
about their tents, the birds being as much accustomed to their 
quarters as the horses. In all probability they did so in ancient 
times, and the author of the Book of Job was likely to be 
familiar with tame Ostriclies, as well as with the wild bird. 

Stupidity is probably attributed to the tame bird in conse- 
quence of the habit i)ossess(Hl by the Ostrich of picking up and 
eating substances which cannot be used as food. For example, 
it will eat knives, bits of bone or metal, and lias even been 
known to swallow bullets hot from the mould. On dissecting 
the digestive organs of an Ostrich, I have found a large quantity 
of stones, pieces of brick, and scraps of wooil. These articles 
are, however, not intended to servo as food, but simply to aid 
digestion, and the bird eats them just as domestic fowls pick up 
gravel, and smaller birds grains of sand. In swallowing them, 
therefore, tlie Ostrich do(?s not display any stupidity, but mei’cly 
obeys a natural instinct. 

Tja.stly, we come to the speed of the Ostrich : Wliat time 
.she lifteth up lierself on high, she scorneth the horse and his 
rider.” 

This statement is literally true. When the Ostrich puts forth 
its full Sliced, there is no horse that can catch it in a fair chase. 
It may 1^ killed by the ruse which has already been described, 
but an adult Ostrich can run away from the swiftest horse. 
When it runs at full speed, it moves its long ]eg.s with astonishing 
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rapidity, covering at each stride an average of twenty-four 
feet, a fact from which its rate of speed may be deduced. Tn 
consequence of tliis width of stride, and the small impression 
made in the sand by the two-toed foot, the tmek of a running 
Ostrich is very obscure. Perhaps no better proof of the swift- 
ness of the bird can be given than tlie extreme value set upon 
it by the Arabs. Although they are bred to the deseii as much 
as the Ostrich itself, and are mounted on horses whose swiftness 
and endurance are proverbial, they set a very high value on the 
Ostrich, and to have captured one of these bii*ds establishes an 
Arab’s fame as a hunter. 

Sometimes tlie Arabs employ tlie plan of cutting aci'oss the 
course of the bird, but at others they pursue it in fair chase, 
training their liorses and themselves specially for the occasion. 
They furnish themselves with a supply of water, and then start 
in pursuit of the first flock of Ostriches they find. They take 
care not to alarm the birds, lest they should put out their full 
speed and run away out of sight, but just keep sufficiently near 
to force the birds to be continually on the move. They will 
sometimes continue this chase for several days, not allowing 
their game time to eat or rest, until at last it is so tired that it 
yields itself an easy prey. 

In Soutliern Africa,- snares are used for taking the Ostrich. 
Tlicy are in fact ordinary springes, but of strength suitable to the 
size of the bird. Tlie cord is made fast to a sapling, which is 
bent down by main strength, and the other end is then fonned 
into a noose and fastened down with a trigger. Sometimes tlie 
bird is enticed towards the snare by means of a bait, and some- 
times it is driven over it by the huntsmen. In either case, as 
soon as the Ostricli puts its foot within the fatal noose, the 
trigger is loosed, the sapling is released, and, with a violent jerk, 
the Ostrich is caught by the leg and suspended in the air. 

Why the flesh of the Ostrich should have been prohibited to 
the Jews is rather a mystery. It is much valued by most 
natives, though some of the Arab tribes still adhere to tlie 
Jewish prohibition, and those Europeans who have tried it pro- 
nounce it to be excellent when the bird is young and tender, but 
to be unpleasantly tough when it is old. Mr. Andersson says 
that its flesh resembles that of the zebra, and mentions that the 
fat and blood are in gieat request, being mixed together by 
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cutting the throat of the bird, passing a ligature, round the neck 
just below tlie incision, and then shaking and dragging the bird 
about for some time. Nearly twcmty pounds of this substance 
are obtained from a single Ostrich. 

The ancient Romans valued exceedingly the llesli of this bird. 
We are told that lleliogabaliis once liad a dish seiwed at his 
table containing six hundred Ostrich brains, and that another. 
em])eror ate a whole Ostrich at a meal. As an adult Ostrich 
weighs .some twenty-five stone, w’e may i)resume that the bird in 
question wa.s a young one. 

TJie eggs are most valuable articles of food, both on account of 
their excellent flavour and their enornious size. It is calculated 
that one Ostrich egg contains as much as twenty-five ordinary 
lien’s eggs. Cooking the 0.strich egg is easily performed. A 
hole is made in the upper part of the egg, and the low'er end is 
set on the fire. A forked stick is then introduced into the egg, 
and twirled between the liands, so as to beat up the whole of 
the interior. Europeans usually add pepper and salt, and 
say that this simple mode of cooking produces an excellent 
omelette. 

The ordinary food of the Ostrich consists of the seeds, buds, 
and tops of various iilaiits. It seems strange, howe.ver, that in 
the de.sert.s, where there is so little vegetation, the bird should be 
able to procure sullicieiit food to maiutaiu its enormous body. 
Each of the specimens which are kept at the Zoologii^al Gardens 
eats on an average a pint of barley, the same quantity of oat.s, 
four pounds’ weiglit of cabbage, and lialf a gallon of chafl*, 
beside the buns, bread, and other articles of food which are 
given to them by vi,sitors. 

Altliough the ().strich, like many oth(*T inhabitants of the 
desert, can live for a long time Avithont water, yet it i.s forced to 
drink, and like the camel, whicli it resembles in so many of its 
Avays, drinks enormously, taking in tlu*. Avater l»y a succession 
of gulps. When the Aveatlicr has been execptioually hot, the. 
Ostrich Adsits the Avater-springs daily, and is so occu])ied in 
quenching its thirst that it Avill allow the hunter to come witliiri 
a very short distance. It appears, indeed, to be almost intoxi- 
cated Avith its draught, and, even Avlien it does take the alarm, it 
only retreats step by step, instead of scudding off with its 
usually raj)id strides. 
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The camel-like appearance of the Ostrich ha.s already been 
mentioned. In the Arabic language the Ostrich is called by a 
name wliich signifies carnol-bird, and many of the people have 
an idea that it wa.s originally a cross between a bird and a 
camel. 

The cry of the Ostrich is a deep bellow, which, according to 
travellers in Southern Africa, .so resembles the roar of the lion 
that even the practised ears of the natives can scarcely distin- 
guish the roar of the animal from the cry of the bird. The re- 
semblance is increased by the fact that both the lion and Ostrich 
utter their cry by night. It is evidently to this cry that the 
prophet Micah alludes: “Thereforc I will wail and howl, I 
will go stri])ped and naked: I will make a wailing like the 
dragons, and mourning as the owls ” (Ostriches in marginal read- 
ing). The cry of the variety of Ostrich which inhabits Northern 
Africa is said to bear more resemblance to the lowing of an ox 
than the roar of the lion ; but as the Idl'd is smaller than its 
southern relative, the difference is probably accounted for. 

It has been mentioned that the Ostrich has no weapons 
wherewith to light for its young ; still, though it be destitute of 
actual weapons, such as the spur of the gamecock or the beak 
and talons of the eagle, it is not entirely defenceless. Its long 
and powerful logs can be employed as weapons, and it can kick 
with such force that a man would go down before the blow, and 
probably, if struck on the leg or arm, have the limb broken. 
The blow is never delivered backwanl, as is the kick of the 
horse, but forwanl, like that of the kaugai-oo. The natives of 
the countries where it resides say that it is able to kill by its kick 
the jackal that comes to steal its eggs, and that even the hf ana 
and the leopard are repelled by the gigantic bird. 
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THE BITTERN. 


Signification of the wonl Kippod—^rhe Bittern ami its general a]»pearant;e — The 
bird of solitude — Difiiculty of detecting the Bittern in its haunts — Mudie’s 
description of the Bittern and its home— The strange cry of the bird— Super- 
stitions connected with it — The Night-raven — Neat of the Bittern— Scarcity 
*if the bird at the present day — Food of the Bittern— The bird formerly brouglit 
to tabic. 


In the account of the lied^^ehogr, page 80, it has been mentioned 
that the Hebrew word Kippod, w’hich has been rendered in the 
Authorized Version as Bittern,** is in all probability the Syrian 
hedgehog, and that the Jewish Bible accepts that rendering 
without even atiixing the mark of doubt to the word. As, 
however, some writers on the subject still adhere to the more 
familiar rendering, a short account will be given of the Bittern 
{Bofanris stellaris). 

The Bittern belongs to the same family as the herons, the 
cranes, and the storks, and has many of the habits common to 
them all. It is, however, essentially a bird of solitude, hating 
the vicinity of man, and living in the most retired spots of 
marshy ground. As it sits among the reeds and rushes, thougli 
it is a large bird, it is scarcely visible even to a practised eye, its 
iiiot^ed plumage harmonizing with surrounding objects in such a 
way that the featliers of the bird can scarcely be distinguished 
from the sticks, stones, and grass tufts among which it sits. Tlie 
ground colour of the plumage is dark buff, upon wliich are 
sprinkled mottlings and streaks of black, chestnut, grey, and 
brown. These mottled marks harmonize with the stones and 
tufts of withered grass, while the longitudinal dashes of buff 
and black on the neck and breast correspond with the sticks and 
reeds. 

. In a similar manner the tiger, though so large an animal, can 
lie in a very small covert of reeds without being detected, its 
striped fur corresponding with the reeds themselves and the 
shadows thrown by llicm ; and the leopard can remain hidden 
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among the boughs of a tree, its spotted coat harmonizing with 
the broken light and shade of the i’oliage. 

The following ])Owerfiil description of the Bittern’s home is 
given by Mudie : “ It is a bird of rude nature, where the land 
knows no character save that which the untrained w'orking of 
the elements impresses upon it ; so that when any locality is in 
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/ H'ill ulmi it a pomwion/or Ihv blttmif tutd jtools/or irnfvr." — Isa. xiv. 23. 


the course of being won to usefulness, the bittern is the fii*st to 
depart, and when any one is abandoned, it is the last to return. 
‘ The bittern shall dwell there ’ is the final curse, and implies 
that the place is to become uninhabited and uninhabitable. It 
hears not the whistle of the ploughman, nor the sound of the 
mattock ; and the tinkle of the sheep-bell, or the lowing of the 
ox (although the latter bears so much resemblance to its own 
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hollow anil ilisinal voice, that it has given fonnilation to the 
name), is a signal for it to be gone. 

“Extensive anil ilingy pools — if moilerately uplanil, so much 
the bettor — which lie in the hollows, catching, like so luany 
traps, the lighter anil more fertile mould which the rains wash 
and the winds blow from the naked heights around, and con- 
verting it into harsli and ilingy vegetation, and the pasture of 
those loathsome things which wriggle in the ooze, or crawl and 
swim ill the putrid and mantling waters, are the habitation of 
the bittern. 

“ I’laces which scatter blight and mildew over# every herb 
wliich is more delicate than a sedge, a carex, or a rush, and 
consume every wooded ])lant that is taller than the sapless and 
tasteless cranberry or the weeping upland willow ; which shed 
muiTain'over the iiuadrupeds, chills which eat the flesh off their 
bones, and which, if man venture.^ there, consume liim hy jiutrid 
fever in the hot and dry season, and shake liim to pieces witli 
ague w’hen the w’eather is cold and humid. 

“ Places from which the heath and the lichen stand aloof, and 
w’here even the raven, lover of disease, and batieiier upon all 
that expires miserably and c.xhansted, comes rarely and wdth 
more than wonted caution, lest that death wdiieh he comes to 
seal and riot upon in others should unawares come upon him- 
self. The raven loves carrion on the dry and nnpoisoning moor, 
scents it from afar, and liasteiis to it upon his best and boldest 
wing ; but ‘ the reek o’ the rotten fen ’ is loathsome to the sense 
of even the raven, and it is hunger’s last ])iiicli ere he come nigh 
to the chosen habitation, the only loved abode, of the bittern.” 

Secure in its retreat, the lliiterii keeps its place even if a 
sportsman should pass by the spot on w'liich it crouches. It 
will not be tempted to leave its retreat by noise, or even by stone 
throwing, for it knows instinctively that the ipiaking boglaiid 
which it selects as its liome is unsafe for tlie stej) of man. 

The very cry of the Ilittern adds to this atmosphere of deso- 
lation. By day the biid is silent, l>ut after the sun has gone 
dowm it utters its stiange wild cry, a sound wliich exactly suits 
the localities in which it loves to make its habitation. During 
part of the year it only emits a sharp, harsh cry as it rises on 
the wdng, but during the breeding season it utters tlie cry by 
w'hich it summons its mate, one of the strangest love-calls that 
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can be imagined. It is something between the neighing of a 
horse, the bellow of a bull, and a shriek of savage laughter. It 
is very loud and deep, so that it seems to shake the loose and 
marshy ground. There was formerly an idea that, when the 
Bittern uttered this booming cry, it thrust its bill into the soft 
ground, and so caused it to shake. In reality, the cry is uttered 
on the wing, the bird wheeling in a spiral llight, and modulating 
its voice in accordance with the curves which it describes in 
the air. This strange sound is only uttered by the male bird. 

In every country inhabited by the Bittern we find that its 
deep sepulchral cry, booming out through the darkness, and 
heard at an immense distance, has been dreaded as the prophecy 
of some evil to come. In some parts both of England and Ire- 
land it is known as the Night-raven, and under that title is held 
in the greatest fear. Allusion is made to this belief in the well- 
• known passage from Middleton’s “ Witch ” : — 

“ At the Night-raven's disimil voice, 

When others tremble, we rejoice ; 

And nimbly, nimbly, dunce we still 
To the echoes of a hollow hill.” 

Under the same title Goldsmith writes of it in l.is AiiiiiiateJ 
Nature.” I remember, in the place where I was a boy, with 
what terror the bird’s note affected the whole village, — they 
considered it as the presage of some sad event, and generally 
found or made one to succeed it. I do not speak ludicrously, 
but if any person in the neighbourhood died, they supposed it 
could not be otherwise, for the night-raven had foretold it ; but 
if nobody happened to die, the death of a cow or a sheep gave 
completion of the prophecy.” 

In some paits of England the Bittern is known by the odd 
title of Butter-bump, a fact which was mentioned in the Zoolo- 
gist many years ago : — 

“ Tlicre'll either be rain, or else summat waur, 

When Butter-bump sings iipo' Potterio car.” 

About Fermanagh, in Ireland, the Bittern is called Bog-bluiter, 
Lo, Bog-bleater, just as the snipe is termed the Heather-bluiter. 

Like most of the long-legged wading birds, the Bittern is able 
to change its shape, and apparently to alter its size, in an asto- 
nishing manner. When it is walking over the ground, with 
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liead ewct ami ovo glanced vigilantly at surrounding olijoots, it 
looks a largo, bold, vigorous, and active bird. Next ininutt^ it 
will sink its bead in its slioulders, so tbat the long beak seems to 
pioject from them, and the neck totally disappears, the feathers 
enveloping each other as perfectly and smoothly as if it never 
had had a neck. In this attitude it will stand for an hour at a 
time on one leg, with tlie other drawn close to its body, looking 
as dull, inert, and sluggish a bird as can well he imagined, and 
reduced ai)i)areutly to one half of its fonner size. The Bittern 
is represented in one of its extraordinary attitudes on the plate 
which illustrates the cormorant. 

The nest of the Bittern is placed on the ground, and near the 
water, though the bird always takes care to build it on an 
elevated spot whieli will not be flooded if the water should rise 
by reason of a severe rain. There is, however, but little reason 
for the Bittern to fear a flood, as at the time of year whieli i» 
ehosen for nest-building the floods are generally out, and the 
water higher than is likely to he the case for the rest of the 
year. The materials of the nest are found in marshes, and 
consist of Ictaves, reeds, and rushes. 

It will be seen from the foregoing account, that if the word 
Kijipod be translated as Bittern,” the imagery eomieeled with 
it holds good, and that no more powerful flgiire could ho 
imagined for the desolation of Bftbyloii than tin? i)roj)heey, I 
will make it a possession for the bittern, and pools of water ” 
(fsa. xiv. 23). 

Though once plentiful in England, the Bittern is now very 
scarce, and there are few who have seen it in it.s native haunts. 
Formerly, when swamps and marshes abounded, the Bittern 
abounded in proportion, but drainage and cultivation and rail- 
ways have fairly driven the Bittern out of the country, and in a 
few years it will be as comidetcly extinct iu England as the 
bustard or the eagle. Even the great marshes of Essex are being 
reclaimed and rendered unfit for the occupation of the bird ; and, 
from the ui)per part of the house where this account is written, 
I can see with the aid of the telescope cornfields, and pasture- 
lands, and bams, and ricks, and roads, diversifying tlie wide 
expanses which were once covered with T)rackish w^ater at every 
flow of the tide, and at the chh only left as quagmires througli 
which the foot of Jiian cruild not pas.’^, and on wliich grew the 
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roii^h and scanty liorbage that flourishes under conditions that 
would kill almost any other vegetation. 

No longer 'can the Bittern find a home there. Deep ditches 
intersect each other at short intervals, into wliich the moisture 
of the really rich soil is drained, and tlie water that once stood 
in stagnant pools which the Bittern loved is conducted into 
them, and discharged into the river at the ebb tide. By the 
abstraction of the moisture, the whole country has been lowereil 
more than a foot, and,^ togcither with the stagnant pools, the 
Bittern has vanislied never moi*e to return. And here it may 
be mentioned that, although the Bittern inhabits none but deso- 
late places, it only selects those which contain capabilities of 
cultivation. So, if the hoom of the Bittern be heard, it may be 
accepted as deciding two things — firstly, that the ground is 
utterly deserted by man, and uncultivated ; jind secondly, that 
it ought to bo occupied by him, and brought into cultivation. 

At the present day, the Bittern is very plentiful in the swampy 
grounds which edge the Tigris, just as it used to be in the 
iiiarslies which border the Thames. Should the time com6 when 
London will have passed away as completely as the great cities 
of old, and the banks of the Thames lie as desolate as those of 
the Tigris, the Bittern W'ill reassumc its sway, and its deep 
booming note will again be heard through the stillness of night. 

As if to add to the general effect of its character, it is essen- 
tially a solitary bird, and in this characteristic entirely unlike its 
relatives the heron and the stork, which are ])eculiaiiy sociable, 
and love to gather, themselves together in multitudes. But the 
Bittern is never found except alone, or at the most accompanied 
for a time by its mate and one or two young ones. 

The localities in wdiich it resides are sufficient evidence of 
the nature of its food. Frogs appear to be its favourite diet, but 
it also feeds on various fish, insects, molluscs, worms, and similar 
creatures. Dull and apathetic as it appears to be, it can display 
sufficient energy to capture tolerably largo fish. Though the 
Bittern is only about two feet in total length, one of these birds 
was killed, in the stomach of which were found one perfect nuld 
eight inches in length and two in depth, together with the re- 
mains of another fish, of a full-giown fi*og, and of an aquatic 
insect. In another instance, a Bittern had contrived to sw’allow 
ui eel as long as itself ; wJiile in many cafes the renuiins of live 
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or six lull-growii frogs have been found in the interior of the 
bird, some just swallowed, and othei's in vfirious stages . of 
digestion. 

Ill former times I ho llittern was used as food in England, and 
was considered one of tlie delieaeies of a rich man’s table. 
J^lrtly on account of its scarcity, and partly on account of a 
popular pri'jiidice, it is never eaten at the present day, and those 
few specimens wliieli are occasionally exposed for sale are merely 
purcliased for tlie sake of tJieir plumage. The flesh of the 
Bittern justifies the pivdilection which was formerly exhibited 
for it, as it is tender, well-flavoured, and fat. 


THE HERON. 

• 

The Heron mcntioiiod as an uiurleaii biixl — The Heron iiseil for fooil in Kn:jr];iii(i, 
aiul considered us a delieuey— Sociable «?harai*ter of the bird, and its inoile of 
feetling— Its eiioriiioiis ajipetitc — How the Heron figlits— Ancient falconry — 
Kestiiigof the Heron -The. ]>a|>yrus innrslios and their tlangers- - Dtsiiriptionof 
the papyrus — Vessels of bulrushes --The Kgret and its beautiful plumage — 
Uses of the train feathers. 

The name of the Heron is only mentioned twice iii the Scrip- 
tures — namely, in the two parallel passages of Lev. xi. 11) and 
Ileut. xiv. 18 ; in both of which places the Heron is ranked 
among tlie unclean birds that might not be eaten. 

In some of the cases wliere beasts or birds are prohibited as 
food, the prohibition seems scarcely needed. To us of the 
present day this seems to be the case with the Heron, as it 
is never brought to table. Tlie reason for this disuse of the 
Heron as food is not that it is unlit for tlie table, but that it 
has become so scarce by the spread of cultivation and house- 
building, that it has lieeri gradually abajidoned as a practically 
unattainable article of diet. The flesh of the Heron, like that 
of the bittern, is remarkably excellent, and in tlie former days, 
when it was comparatively plentiful, and falconry was the ordi- 
nary amusement of the rich, the Heron formed a very important 
dish at every great bJnquct. 




“ Time nrr thn/ vliieh yp shall Iwrr in altomhiatian among the fan'ls .... Hip stork, the heron nftri 
A»-i' 1)WT. xi. in. 10. 


to have his own judgment confirmed by that of others, he 
liad several of theni trnssed and dressed like wild geese, and 
served up at table under that name. The guests approved 
greatly of the bird, and compared it to hare, the resemblance 
being further increased by the dark colour of the flesh. Tliere 
was not the slightest fishy flavour about the bird. This, how- 
ever, is apt to be found in the older bii*ds, but can be removed 
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by biiiying them in tlie earth for several days, just as is done 
with the solan goose and one or two other sea-birds. 

Several species of Heron iiiliabit ralcstinc, of Avhich the 
common Heron {Ardm cinnra), with whieli we are so familiar 
in England, is perhaps the most plentiful; and it is to this bird 
that the proliibition ehitdiy extends. Ihit there were several 
other sj>eeies of the bird, as is implied by the language of the 
law, which prohibited the Iferoii '‘after her kind.” The Egrets 
are probably included in this category ; and, if the woxdldpjmllyQ 
really the hedgehog, it is tolerably certain that the bittern was 
included under the general term Anaphah, which is given in tin? 
Autliorized Version as Heron. The Jewisli Hible follows the 
same reading, but aflixes the mark of doubt to the word. 

The abuiulauec of birds behmging to the lli*ron tribe is well 
shown by some of the j^aintings and carvings on Egyi)tian 
monuments, in which various, sjx'cies of Herons and other 
water-birds are depicted as living among the papyrus reeds, 
exactly the locality in which they are most plentiful at tlie 
present day. 

Unlike the bittern, the Heron is a most sociable bird, ami 
loves not only to live, but even to feed,, in company with otiiors 
of its own species. In Mi\ Waterton’s gi’omids, near Walton, 
I have watched the Herons feeding in close proximity to eacdi 
other. The birds were fond of wading stealtliily along the edge 
of the lake until they came to a suitable spot, where they would 
stand immersed in the water up to the thighs, waiting patiently 
for their prey. They stood as still as if they were carved out 
of wood, the ripples of the hike reflected on their plumage as 
the breeze ruflied the surfiice of the water. Suddenly there 
would be a quick dive of the beak, either among tlie reeds or in 
the water, and each stroke signified that the Heron had caught 
its prey. 

Frogs and small fishes are the usual food of the Heron, though 
it olten grapples witli larger pr(*y, having beiui seen to capture 
an eel of considerable size in its beak. Under such circum- 
stances it leaves the water, with the fisli in its mouth, and beats 
it violently against a stone so as to kill it. Now and then the 
bird is vanquished in the struggle by the fish, several instances 
being known in which an eel, in its endeavours to escape, has 
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twisted itself so lightly round the neck of tlie bird that both 
have been found lying dead on the shore. 

In one such case the Heron’s beak had struck through the 
eyes of the e(}l, so that the bird could not disengage itself. In 
another the Heron had tried to swallow an eel which was 
much too large for it, and had been nearly choked by its 
meal. The eel must necessarily have been a very large one, 
as the Heron has a wonderful capacity for devouring fish. Even 
wdien quite young, it can swallow a fish as large as a herring, 
and \vhen it is full grown it will cat four or five large herrings 
at a meal. 

Now when we remember that an Englishman of average 
appetite finds one herring to form a very sufficient l)reakfast, 
we can easily imagine wliat must be the digestive power of a 
bird which, though very inferior to man in point of bulk, can 
cat four times as much at a meal. Even though the fish be 
much larger in diameter than the neck of the bird, the Heron 
can swallow it as easily as a small snake swallows a large 
frog. The neck merely seems to expand as if it were made of 
Tndiarubber, the fish slips down, and the bird is ready for 
another. 

(generally the Herons feed after sunset, but I have frequently 
seen them busily engaged in catching their prey in full day- 
light, when the sunbeams were playing in the water so as to 
produce the beautiful rippling effect on the Heron’s plumage 
which has .already been mentioned. 

The Heron does not restrict itself to fishes or reptiles, but, 
like the bittern, feeds on almost any kind of aquatic animal 
which comes within its reach. When it lives near tidal rivers, 
it feeds largely on the shrimps, prawns, green crabs, and 
various other Crustacea; and wlieii it lives far inland, it still 
makes prey of the fresh-water shrimps, the water-beetles, and 
the boat-flies, and similar aquatic creatures. In fact, it acts 
much after the fashion of the lions, tigers, and leopards, 
which put up with locusts and beetles when they can find no 
larger prey. 

Tlje long beak of the Heron is not merely an instrument by 
which it can obtain food, but is also a weapon of considerable 
power. When attacked, it aims a blow at the eye of its oppo- 
nent, and makes the stroke with such raiudity that the foe is 
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generally blinded before perceiving the danger. When domes- 
ticated, it has been known to keep possession of the enclosure in 
wliich it lived, and soon to drive away dogs by tluj power of its 
beak. When it is young, it is quite helpless, its very long legs 
being unable to support its body, which is entirely bare of 
plumage, and has a very unprepossessing appearance. 

The llight of the IIei*on is very jx>werfiil, iU wings being very 
largo in proportion to its slender body. Sometimes the bird 
takes to asceinling in a spiral line, and then the flight is as 
beautiful as it is strong. When chased by the falcon it mostly 
ascends in this manner, each of the two birds trying to rise 
alcove the other. 

The nest of the Heron is always made on the top of some 
lofty tree, whenever the bird builds in places where trees can be 
found ; and as the bird is an eminently sociable one, a single 
nest is very .seldom found, tlie Heron being as fond of society as 
the rook. In England the heronries are invariably found in 
clumps of trees, the nests of the birds being quite close 
together. In some parts of Palestine, however, where trees are 
very scarce, the Heron is obliged to clioose some other locality for 
its nest, and in that case prefers the great thickets of papyrus 
reeds which are found in the marshes, and which are even more 
iiiacce.ssible than the tups of trees. 

One of these marshes is well described by Mr. Tristram in liis 
“ Land of Israel.” “ The whole marsh is marked in the map as 
impassable ; and most truly it is so. I never anywhere have met 
with a swamp so vast and utterly impenetrable. First there is 
an ordinary hog, which takes one up to one’s knees in water ; 
then, after half a mile, a belt of deeper swamp, urhere the yellow 
water lily {Xuphar luiea) flourishes; then a belt of tall reeds; 
the open water covered with white water-lily {Xy^nphan alba ) ; 
and beyond again an impenetrable wilderness of papyrus 
{Papyrus antiquorum), in the beautiful forest of wbicli Dr. 
Tlionison has not recognised the celebrated material of Egypt, 
though he has well described it under its Arabic name, ‘ babeer ’ 
(“ Land and Book,” 259). 

" The papyrus extends right across to the east side. A false 
step off its roots wdll take the intruder over head in suffocating 
peat-mud. We spent a long time in attempting to effect an 
entrance, and at last gave it up, satisfied that the marsh birds 
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were not to be had. In fact, tlie whole is simply a floating bog of 
several miles square ; a very thin crust of vegetation covers an 
unknown dei^th of water ; and, if the explorer breaks through 
this, suffocation is imminent. Some of the Arabs, who were 
tilling the plain for cotton, assured us that even a wild boar 
never got through it. We shot two bitterns, but in endeavouring 
to retrieve them I slipped from the root on which I was stand- 
ing, and was drawn down in a moment, only saving myself from 
drowning by my gun, which had providentially caught across a 
papyrus stem.” 

It may here be mentioned that the bulrush of Scripture is 
undoubtedly the papyrus. The ark or basket of bulrushes, lined 
with slime and pitch, in which Rioses was laid, was made of 
the pajn'rus, which at the present day is used for the manufac- 
ture of baskets, mats, sandals, and for the thatching of houses. 
Many tribes which inhabit the banks of the Nile make simple 
boats, or rather rafts, of the papyrus, which they cut and tie in 
bundles ; and it is w'oilhy of notice that the Australian native 
makes a reed boat in almost exactly the same manner. 

Compare Is. xviii. 1, 2 : “ Woe to the land shadowing with 
wdngs, which is beyond the rivers of Ethiopia. 

“That sendeth ambassadors by the sea, evcui in vessels of 
bulrushes.” Did we not know that vessels are actually made of 
bulrushes at the present day, a custom which has survived from 
very ancient times, we might find a difficulty in understanding 
this passage, while the meaning is intelligible enough when it is 
viewed by the light of the knowledge that the Ethiopian of the 
present day takes gold, and ivory, and other merchandise down 
the Nil§ in his boat of papyrus (or bulrush) reeds tied together. 

The papyrus runs from ten to fifteen or sixteen feet in height, 
so that the Herons are at no loss for suitable spots whereon to 
place their nests. The name “ papyrus,” from wdiich our word 
“ paper ” is derived, is nothing more than a Latinized form of the 
old Arabic name “babeer.” It is never found except in muddy 
and swampy places such as those which have already been 
mentioned. Tims we have in Job viii. 11a reference to this 
quality of the papyrus : “ Can the rush grow up without mire ? 
can the flag grow without water?” 

The Egrets, which are probably included under the generic 
title of An.4phah, a.i*e birds of passage, and at the proper season 
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ai*e plentiful in Ralestino. These pretty birds much resenibh* 
the lieron in general form, and in general habits both birds are 
verj’' much alike, haunting the marshes and edges of lakes and 
streams, and feeding upon the frogs and other inhabitants of the 
water. In countries where rice is cultivated, the Egret may 
generally be seem in the ailificial swamps in which that plant is 
sown. The colour of the Egret is pure white, with the exception 
of the train. 'Jliis consists of a great number of long slender 
feathers of a delicate straw colour. Like those which form the 
train of the peacock, they fall over the feathers of the tail, and 
entirely ctmccal them. The tmin of the Egret is highly valued 
in the East, bnishcs being made of them wherewith flies can be 
driven away, or delicate articles dusted. As the bird is a very 
shy and wary one, these feathers cannot be easily procured, 
especially as they do not make their appearance until the bird 
has reached its tliird year, and had time to learn the signs of 
approaching danger. The Egi-et is rather larger than the heron, 
a full-grown specimen measuring about four feet in length, 
whereas the heron is scarcely more than a yard in total length 
The train-feathers of the Egret add, however, to the apparent size 
of the bird. 
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Vnrioiis pnssnf'f's in wliioli tlift Crane is mentioned — Its migratory lialiitsi ami lond 
voii'c — Geographical range of the Cram* — The hird once plentiful in the fi'ii 
districts of England — Its favourite roost ing-placos — Size of the (h*nne, and 
ineasureTiieiil of the wings - The Crane once used as food — Pluines of the Crane 
and their use — Striieture of the vocal organs— Nest ami eggs of the Crane. 


In the description of the dove and the swallow two passages 
have been quoted in which the name of the CiiANE is men- 
tioned, one referring to its voice, and the other to its migratory 
instinct. The first passage 000111*8 in Isa. xxxviii. 14 : " Like n 
crane or swallow, so did 1 chatter;” and the other in Jer. viii. 7: 
“ The turtle and the crane and the swallow observe tlie time of 
their coming.” 



THE GKANK. 

It ia rather remarkable that 411 both these cases the wortl 
“Crane” is used iu connexion with tlie swallow, or rather the 
swift, and that in both instances the names of the birds shonld 
have been interchanged. If we i-efer to the original of these 






<n iliil / vhntter” — Iha. xxxviii. 14 . 


passages, we shall find that the former of them would run 
thus, “ Like a ms or an and the latter thus, “ The turtle 

and the sis and the agurJ' That in tliese passages the interpre- 
tation of the words sis and liave been interchanged has 
already been mentioned, and, tis the former has been deauribed 
under the name of swallow or swift, we shall now treat of the 
latter under the title of Crane. 
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Tlie species here mentioned is tlie common Crane (Grm 
chicrea), a bird which has a very wide range, and has occasion- 
ally made its appearance in one or two parts of Great Britain. 
In Ireland it is thought to be common, but in that country the 
word Crane is simply a popular misnomer for the heron. As 
is the case with many wild birds, especially those of the 
larger kinds, the Crane ap^iears to have been a much more 
frequent visitor of our shores thap can be the case in the 
present day, •^vhen the land is thickdy populated, and not a 
strange bin! can sliow itself without running the risk of being 
shot. 

As might be imagined, the Cranes favoured the great fen- 
districts of England, especially those of Cambridgeshire and 
Lincolnshire, where it used to be found in large flocks. That 
in those days it bred in England is evident from Acts of Parlia- 
ment in the reigns of Henry VIII. and Edward VI., in which 
reigns the taking of a Cmne’s egg was punished with a fine 
of twenty pence, in those days a considerable sum, being 
nearly four times the avemge daily wages of a working man. 
A small flock of Cranes was seen in Zetland in 1807, but at 
the present time drainage, cultivation, and hohse-building have 
as effectually extirpated the gregarious Crane as the solitary 
bittern. 

The Crane performs its annual migrations in company, vast 
flocks of many thousand individuals passing like gieat clouds at 
an immense height, whence their tnimpet-like cry is audible for 
a great distance round, and attracts the ear if not the eye to 
them. Thus we have at a glance both the characteristics to 
wliicli reference is made in the Scriptures, namely, the noisy cry 
and the habit of migration. 

It is a very gregarious bird, associating with its comrades in 
flocks, just as do the starlings and rooks of our own country, 
and, like these birds, has favourite roostiiig-places in which it 
passes the iiiglit. When evening a])proaches, the Cranes may 
be seen in large flocks passing to their roosting-places, and, on 
account of their great size, having a very strange effect. A fair- 
sized Cmne will measure seven feet across the expanded wings, 
so that even a solitary bird has a veiy imposing effect when 
flying, while that of a Jm^e Hock of Cranes on the win^r is 
simply magnificent. 
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The spots which the Cmne selects for its roostiiig-places are 
generally of the same character. Being in some respects a wary 
bird, though it is curiously indifferent in others, it will not roost 
in any place near bushes, rocks, or other spots which might 
serve to conceal an enemy. The locality most favoured by the 
Crane is a large, smooth, sloping bank, far from any spot wherein 
an enemy may be concealed. The birds keep a careful watch 
during the night, and it is impossible for any foe to approach 
them without being discovered. The Crane is noisy on the wing, 
and, whether it be soaring liigh over head on its long migratory 
journeys, or be merely flying at dusk to its roosting-place, it 
continually utters its loud, clangorous cry. 

The food of the Crane is much like that of the heron, but in 
addition to the frogs, fish, w^orms, and insects, it eats vegetable 
substances. Sometimes it is apt to get into cultivated grounds, 
and then does much damage to the crops, pecking up the 
ground with its long beak, partly for the sake of the W'ornis, 
grubs, and other creatures, and partly for the sake of the 
sprouting seeds. 

Although by reason of its scarcity the Crane has been 
abandoned as food, its flesh is really excellent, and. in former 
days was valued very highly, and was looked upon much in the 
same light as grouse or blackcock by ourselves at the present 
day. The two fiicts, that it was once comparatively plentiful and 
that it Avas higldy valued for the table, are shown by an old 
record of the bampiet following the enthronization of an Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury, at which two hundred and four Cranes 
were served at table. Even in those days the bird was a very 
valuable one, the average cost exceeding three shillings, so that 
none but the wealthy could indulge in such a luxury. 

Like the egret, tlie Crane is remarkable for the flowing 
plumes of the back, which fall over the tail feathers, and form 
a train. These feathers are much used as plumes, both for 
purposes of dress and as brushes or flappers wherewith to drive 
off the flics. By reason of this conformation, some systematic 
zoologists have thought that it has some affinity to tlie ostrich, 
the rlioca, and similar birds, and tliat the resemblance is 
stivngthened by the structure of the digestive organs, which 
are suited to vegetable as well ds animal substances, the 
stomach being strong and muscular. 
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The peculiar voice of the Cmiie, wliicli it is so foiul of 
using, aiul to which refei*eiice is iiiado in the Scriptures, is 
caused by a peculiar structure of the wiiid])i])e, whicli is exceed- 
ingly long, and, instead (»f going straight to the lungs, under- 
goes several convolutions about the breast -bone, and then 
proceeds to tlie lungs. 

The Crane makes its nest on low ground, gencndly among 
osiers or reeds, and it lays only two eggs, pale olive in colour, 
dashed profusely with black and brown streaks. 


THE STORK. 


Si|'iiili(.‘utiuii of the llchrew wonl Vhasiihih — Vaiicms in wliifh it is 

iiiention»?«l Tho (’luisulah th« refi»re a whlc-wiii';»!<l, inij^rutory hirtl Its 

iaciitifirjaiim witli tln3 Stork -Dorivatiini of its Hi'bivw iiaim*-- Tho Stork 
always |irot«*«.*tr(l- Tst's tif tho tail— Its iiio«h* of <niartorinfj tho ground iii 
seaivli of fooil -Migratory Jia hits of tlie Stork — Xeslin*' of tlic hinl, ami its 
favourite localili* s — The iir-lrecjj of Palestine -Love of the Stork for its youii^. 


Ix the (.)ld Testament there are several passages wherein is 
mcnti(jned the word Chasidah. AVe will take these j)assag(‘3 in 
tlicir order. In the first place, we lind that tlie Chasidali is 
eiuimeratcd in Lev. xi. Ill among the unclean creatures; “And 
the stork, the heron Jiftcr her kind, and the lapwing, and the 
bat.” The ptirallcl passage in Dent. xiv. 18 has precisely the 
same words. Next we liavo- tlie passage in Job xxxix. IJ : 
“ Gavest thou the goodly wings unto the peacocks ? or the 
feathers of the eliasidali and ostrich ?” (marginal reading.) Next 
we come to Ps. civ. 10, 17 : “The trees of the Lord are full of 
sap ; the cedars of Lebanon, which He hath jilaiited. 

“ Where the birds make their nests : as for tlie chasidali, the 
fir-trees arc her liouse.” 

J^assing to the prophets, we find that Jeremiah uses the same 
word (viii. 7) : “ Yea, Ukj cliasitlali in the heaven kiioweth h(;r 
appointed times ; and the turtle and the oiaiic and the swallow 
observe tlie time of tlieir goming; hut iny people know not tlie 
judgment of the Lord.” 
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Tlie lust ineiitioii of tho word occurs in Zecli. v. 1) ; “ Then 
lifted I up iniiie eyes, and looked, and, behold, there came out 
two women, and the wind was in their wings ; (for they liad 
wings like the wings of a chasidah ;) and they lifted up the 
epliah between the earth and the heaven.” 

We learn from these jjassages that, in the first place, the 
Chasidah W'as certainly a bird, .as it is mentioned in connexion 
with other birds, and is said to have wings and feathers. Our 
next business is to find out what particular bird is meant by tlu? 
Chasidah. It is evident from the passage in Jeremiah tliat it is 
a migratory bird ; from that in the Psalnjs, that it builds its nest 
upon a fir-tnic ; and from those in Job and Zechariah, that it is a 
large-winged bird. These details very much narrow the question, 
which is still further limited by the fact that we have already 
identified the crane and the heron. 

Tho Authorized Version invariably renders the word ChaHulali 
as Stork,” and is undoubtedly right ; though the Septuagiiit has 
no less than four different translations, reading it as “ heron ” in 
one place, jielican ” in another, " hoopoe ” in another, and in the 
fourth instance leaving the word untranslated, but Gnecized into 
the form of asidu. It would have been better if the last-men- 
tioned plan had been followed throughout. 

There is, however, no doubt that the Authorized Version is 
perfectly correct; and it is followed by the Jewish Bible, in 
which no mark of doubt is allixed to the word. 

In Buxtorf’s Lexicon there is a curious derivation of the word. 
He says that the word Chasidah is derived from chmd, a word 
that signifies benevolence. This word is used in many familiar 
passages ; such as, unworthy of all the benrjifs,'' " according to 
the multitude of Thy mercirs,'" “ exercising ynV//,” and so forth. 

According to some writers, the name was given to the Stork 
because it was supposed to be a bird remarkable for its filial 
piety ; “ for the storks in their turn support their parents in 
their old age : they allow them to rest their necks on their bodies 
during migration, and, if the elders are tired, the young ones 
take them on their backs.” According to othem, the name is 
given to the 'Stork because it exercises kindness towanls its 
companions in bringing them footl ; but in all cases the deriva- 
tion of tlie word is acknowledged to bo the same. 

Partly in consequence of this idea, which is a very old and 
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almost universal one, and ]>artly on aeeount of the j»veat services 
rendered by the bird in clearing the gi’ound of snakes, insects, 
and garbage, the Stork has always been protected through the 
East, as it is to the present day in several parts of Europe. The 
slaughter of a Stork, or even the destruction of its eggs, would 
be punished with a heavy line ; and in consequence of the 
imniunity wliich it enjoys, it loves to liaunt the liabitations 
of iiinnkind. 

Ill many of tlie Continental towns, where sanitary regulations 
are not enforced, the Stork serves the purpose of a scavenger, 
and may be seen walking about the market-place, waiting for 
the ofial of fish, fowls, and the like, which are simply thrown on 
the ground for the Storks to eat. In liLastern lands the Stork 
enjoys similar privileges, and we may infer that the bird was 
perfectly familiar botli to the writers of the various Scriptural 
books in wliich it was mentioned, and to the people for whom 
these books were intended. 

When they settle upon a tract of ground, tlie Storks divide it 
among themselves in a manner that seems to have a sort of 
system in it, spreading themselves over it with wonderful regu- 
larity, each bird appearing to take possession of a definite amount 
of ground. 15y this mode of proceeding, the ground is rapidly 
cleared of all vermin ; the Storks examining their allotted apace 
with the keenest scrutiny, and devouring every reptile, mouse,- 
worm, grub, or insect that they can find on it. Sometimes they 
will spread themselves in this maimer over a vast extent of 
country, arriving suddenly, remaining for several months, and 
departing without giving any sign of their intention to move. 

The wings of tlie Stork, which are mentioned in Holy Writ, 
are very conspicuous, and are well calculated to strike an imagi 
native mind. The general colour of the bird is white, wliile tlie 
quill featliers of tlie wings arc black ; so that the cftect of the 
spread wings is very striking, an adult bird measuring about 
seven feet across, when flying. As the body, large though it 
may be, is comparatively light when compared with the extent 
of wing, the flight is both lofty and sustained, the bird flying a 
very great height, and, when migrating, is literally the “ stork in 
the heavens.” 

Next we come U) the migratory habits of the Stork. 

Like the swallow, the Stork resorts year after year to the same 
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spots ; and wlieii it has once fixed on a locality for its nest, that 
]ilace will be assuredly taken as regularly as the lireeding-season 
conies round. The same pair are sure to retuin to their well- 
known home, notwithstanding the vast distances over which 
they pass, and the many lands in which they sojourn. Should 
one of the pair die, the other finds a mate in a very short time, 
and thus the same home is kept up by successive generations of 
Storks, much as among men one ancestral mansion is inhabited 
by a series of members of the same family. 

So well is this known, that when a pair of Storks have made 
their nest in a human' habitation their return is always ex- 
pected, and when they arrive the absentees are welcomed on all 
sides. In many countries breeding-jilaccs are specially jirovided 
for the Storks ; and when one of them is occupied for the first 
time, the owner of the house looks upon it as a foi*tunate omen. 

The localities chosen by the Stork for its nest vary according 
to the surrounding conditions. The foundation which a Stork 
rccpiires is a firm platform, the more elevated the better, but the 
bird seems to care little whether this platform be on rocks, 
buildings, or trees. If, for example, it builds its nest in cragg}^ 
jdaces, far from the habitations of man, it selects some flat ledge 
for the j)urposc, prefemng those that arc at the extreme tops cf 
the rocks. The suinniit of a natural pinnacle is a favourite spot 
witli the Stork. 

In many cases the Stork breeds among old ruins, and under 
such circumstances it is fond of building its nest on the tops of 
pillars or towers, the summits of arches, and similar localities. 
When it takes up its abode among mankind, it generally selects 
the breeding-places which have been built for it by those who 
know its taste, but it frequently chooses the top of a chimney, 
or some such locality. 

Sometimes, however, it is obliged to build in spots where it 
cjiii find neither rocks nor buildings, and in such cases it builds 
on trees, and, like the heron, is sociable in its nesting, a whole 
community residing in a clump of trees. It is not very par- 
ticular about the kind of tree, provided that it be tolerably tall, 
and strong enough to bear the weight of its enormous nest ; and 
the reader will at once see that the fir-trees are peculiarly fitted 
to be the houses for the Stork. 

As is the case with so many zoological words, botanical names 
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seem to be IVequeiilly used in a eollective sense l»y the serii’luiul 
writers, several species being signitiotl by a single name. Tints 
the word whieli is in some eases translated as ** fir,” is in some 
rendered as “pine-tree,” in others as “juniper,” and in others as 
"cypress.” In the present case it is undoubtedly translated 
rightly, though in the Jewish Bible it is rouilered as “cyj>vess:” 
“ The trees of the Eternal satisfy themselves, the cedars of 
T.A?banoii which He hath planted; where biixls make their 
nests : as for the stork, cypresses are its house.” 

The ]>artieular species of fir-tree to which the l^salinist alludes 
is probably the Aleppo pine {Pinuft httlrpauHis), which comes 
next to the great cedars of Lebanon in point of size. It was 
this tree that furnished the timlMir and planks for Solomon’s 
temple and palace, a timber whicli uas evidently lield in the 
greatest estimation. Tlii.s tree fulfils all the conditions Avliich a 
Stork would require in nest-building. It is lofty, and its boughs 
are sufficiently horizontal to form a platform for the nest, and 
strong enough to sustain it. On account of its value, and the 
reckless manner in which it has been cut down without new 
. plantations being formed, the Aleppo i)ine has vanished from 
many parts of Palestine wherein it was formerly coinmon, and 
would ailbrd a dwelling-place for the Stork. 

Tliere are, however, several other species of fir which are 
conimou in various i)arts of the country, each species fiourishing 
in the soil best suited to it, so tliat the Stork would never be at a 
loss to find a nesting-place in a country which furnished so many 
trees suitable to its jmrposes. 

As may be expected from the localities chosen by the Stork 
for its hreeding-idace, its nest is very large and heavy. It is 
constructed Avith very little skill, and is scarcely more than a 
huge quantity of sticks, reeds, and similar suhstaiiccs, he$tped 
together, and having in the middle a slight depression in which 
the eggs are laid. These eggs are usually three, or perhaps four 
in numlKiP, and now and then a fifth is seen, and are of a very 
jjale buff or cream colour. 

As is the case with the heron, the young of the Stork are 
quite helpless Avlieii hatched, and are most ungainly little beings, 
with their long legs doubled under them, upablc to sustain their 
round and almost naked bodies, while their large beaks are ever 
gaping for food. Those of my readers who have had young 
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birds oi* any kiitd rnnst have noticed the extremely grotesque 
appeamnce which they possess wlien they hold up their heads 
and cry for food, with their bills open to an almost incredible 
extent. In such birds as the Stork, the heron, and others of the 
tribe, the grotesque a] jpearance is exaggerated in proportion to 
the lengtii and gape of the bill. 

The Stork is noted for being a peculiarly kind and loving 
])arcnt to its young, in that point fully deserving the derivation 
of its Hebrew name, though its love manifests itself towards 
the young, and not towards the parent. 

Tlic Kev. II. R Tristram mentions from personal exj^ericnee an 
instance of tlie watchlul c.are exercised by the Stoik over its 
young. “ The writer was once in camp iU‘ar an old ruined 
tower ill the ])lains of Zaiia, south of the Atlas, where a pair of 
storks had their nest. The four young might often be seen from 
a little distance, surveying the prospect from their lonely height, 
but whenever any of the human i>arty happened to stroll near 
the tower, one of the old storks, invisible before, woukl instantly 
appear, and, light ing on the nest, put its feet gently on the necks 
of all the young, so as to hold them down out of sight till the 
stranger had passed, snapping its bill meanwhile, and assuming a 
grotesque air of iiidiflereiice, and unconscious of there being any- 
thing under its charge.” (Smith's “ Diet. Bible,” vol. iii. p. 1384.) 

The snapping noise whieli is here mentioned is the only sound 
produced by the Stork, \vhich is au absolutely silent bird, as far 
as voice is concerned. 

Tiikre is another species of Stork found in Palestine, to which 
the fir-trees are especially a home. This is the Black Stork 
(Cicoma nigra), which in some parts of the country is even more 
plentiful than its white relative, which it resembles in almost 
every particular, except that it has a dark head and back, the 
feathers being glossed with i>urple and green like those of the 
magpie. This species, which is undoubtedly included in tlie 
Hebrew word chmidaJi, ahvays makes its nest on trees wlieiiever 
it can find them, and in some of the more densely wooded parts 
of Palestine is in consequence plentiful, placing its nest in tlie 
deepest parts of the forests. When it cannot obtain trees, it will 
build its nest on rocky ledges. It lays two or tlirce eggs of a 
greenish white colour. 


1 I 2 
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Like tli(‘ s|hh‘U*s, the lUaek SlovR is easily donies- 

hVateii. (’nIont‘l Moiita^^nie krj»l »»ui‘ whieh Nviis Yei v tame, ami 
WDiiJil Inllow its keeper like a ili»t^. Its tainemss eiiahleil its 
jjnn'eetfiriL:'^ J > l»e el«><ely watt ih il. ami its iiUMle of l\*e<liii^r xv,is 
theirhy iii\es*i;::ite'l. If \\a> tninl of e\aminiii«r the rank i^rass 
aiel mu*l l -i r <m 1. ainl wiiih* iloin*' so always kept it ^ hill a little 

o/n o. no as tn |»<»iiuee <to\vii at oueo oil uuy iuseel ov veplih? that 
ic uu^'ht iltiNtorh. 

IwU wen* it* favoariti* footl, and it a*** such an adept at 
calehii^ theiQ that it wa* never seen to niiss onci no matter how 
atnall or qniek it mijtht lie. As soon as it had cauj^ht one of 
thew active fish, it went to s<iinc dry pliu'c, mid then di.snb]e<l 
its prey by .shaking and ts‘atiiig it against the ground before 
swallowing it, wlienniH many binls that feed on lisli .swallow 
their prey as soon iw it is caught. The Stork was never swm to 
swim as the hewn sometimes does, but it would watlo a.s long a.s 
it could place its feet on the In-d of tlie stream, and would slniiri 
its head and the whole of its neck under water in searching 
for lish. 

It was of a milil and peaceable disposition, and, even if 
angcrctl, did not attempt to bite or strike with its beak, but 
only denoted its displea.sure by blowing the air sharply from its 
lungs, and nodding its bead repeatedly. After the manner of 
Storks, it always chose an elevated sjiot on wbieb to repose, 
and took its rest standing on one leg. with its liead so sunk 
among the featlwis of its sbouldem tliat scarcely any part of it 
was visible, the liinder part of the bead resting on the back, and 
the, bill lying on the fore-part of the neck. 

Though the bird is so capable of domestication, it does not of 
its own accord liannt the dwellings of men, like thif Wliite 
Stork, but avoids tlio neighbourhood of houses, and lives in the 
most retired places it can find It may generally be seen in 
marshy grounds, spending the greater part of its time in pro- 
curing food, or in going to and from its nest while engaged in 
the task of feeding its yonng. 
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Sigiiificiition of the word Timhemdk — The Gallintilc and the Ibia — Appear- 
ance and habita of the Hyacinthine Oallimile— A strange use for tlie bird — 
The White or Sacred Ibis — ^The bird mentioned by Herodotus — ^The Glossy 
Ibis, or Black Ibis—Ycueratiou with which the bird was regarded. 

In the two parallel chapters of Lev. xi. 18 and Deut. xiv. 16, 
the Hebrew word tinsiwmeth is found, and evidently signifies 
some kind of bird which was forbidden as food. After stating 
(licv. xi. 13) that “ these are they which ye shall have in abomi- 
nation among the fowls ; they shall not be eaten, they are an 
abomination,” the sacred lawgiver proceeds to enumerate a 
number of birtls, nearly all of which have already been de- 
scribed. Among them occurs the name of timhemefh, betw^eeu 
the great owl and the pelican. 

What wras the precise species of bird which was signified by 
this name it is impossible to say, but there is no doubt that it 
could not have been the Swan, according to the rendering of the 
Authorized Version. The Swan is far too rare a bird in Pales- 
tine to have been specially mentioned in the law of !Moses, and 
in all probability it was totally unknown to the generality of the 
Israelites. Even had it been knowui to them, and tolerably 
common, there seems to be no reason wliy it should have been 
reckoned among the list of unclean birds. 

On turning to the Hebrew Bible, we find that the word is left 
untranslated, and simply given in its Hebrew form, thereby 
signifying that the translators could form no opinion whatever of 
the proper rendering of the word. The Septuagiut translates the 
Tinshemeth as the Porphyrio or Ibis, and the Vulgate follows tlie 
same rendering. Later natumlists have agreed that the Septua- 
gint and Vulgate have the fur more probable reading; and, as 
two binls are there mentioned, they will be both described. 
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The tivst U tlie I'orpUyrio, by \v\»u.*U nyo wwxy iuul‘ rslaiul ibo 
IIyacinthink (l.vij.iNi i.E irfi'ti* hi). All till* birds <»r 

this group lire ivmiirkablo Ibr tlio oimriiums longlh of llu*ir toos, 
by means of which they nrc ciuiblisl to walk uin>ii the loosi? 


IBM AND rSAl.I.lM'LK ^H^rAS OK SORIPTl'UK). 

“ Thtfse firr? thft/ uf irhieh ye shnll nut tat . the little nwl, and the ymit wm7, and thr ewnn.' 

Deut. xiv. 12 , 111. 


herbage that floats on tlie surface of the water as firmly as if 
they were treading on laml. Their feet are also used, like those 
of the parrots, in conveying food to the mouth. We have in 
England a very familiar example of the Gallinules in the common 
water-hen, or moor-hen, the toes of which are of great propor- 
tionate length, though not so long as those of the Purple Galli- 
nule, which almost rivals in this respect the jacanas of South 
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Aincrii'a and Oliina. Tlin watav-vart, and covni-Yake or land-rail, 
ara al>^o allied to the (lallinules. 

Tlir iryaciiithiiin Galliiiule derives its name from its colour, 
whiori is a rich and variable blue, takiii^^ a turquoise hue on the 

head, nock, tbroat, and hrrast, ntitl ilcojf iinli^o an thu havk. 
The largo liill and tlie legs are red. Like many other birds, 
liowever, it varie.s much in colour according to age. 

It has a very wide goograjdiical range, being found in many 
])arts of Euroi)e, Asia, and Africa, and is coiniiioii in the marshy 
districts of Palestine, where its rich blue plumage and its large 
size, equalling that of a duck, render it very conspicuous. Tlie 
large and powerful bill of this bird betokens the nature of its 
food, which consists almost entirely of hard vegetable lAib- 
stances, the seeds of aquatic herbage forming a large portion of 
its diet. When it searches for food on the seashore, it eats the 
marine vegetation, mixing with tliis diet other articles of an 
animal nature, such as molluscs and small reptiles. 

Tliough apparently a clumsy bird, it moves with wonderful 
speed, running not only swiftly but gracefully, its large feet 
b(?ing no hindrance to the rapidity of its movements. It is 
mostly found in shallow marshes, where the construction of its 
feet enables it to traverse both the soft muddy ground and the 
patches of firm earth with equal ease. Its wings, however, are 
by no means equal to its legs either in power or activity ; and, 
like most of the rail tribe, it never takes to the air unless abso- 
lutely obliged to do so. 

The nest of the Hyacintliiuc Gallinule is made on the sedge- 
patches which dot the marshes, much like that of the coot. The 
nest, too, resembles that of the coot, being composed of reeds, 
sedges, and other aquatic plants. The eggs are throe or four in 
number, white in colour, and nearly spherical in form. 

The ancients were well acquainted with the Ilyacintliiiie 
Gallinule, and were in the habit of keeping it tamed in their 
houses, in which case it was inized by the men and hated by 
the women. There was a popular idea about the bird that it 
always detected any infidelity on the part of the female sex, aud 
that when the* master of the house came home tlie biixi ac- 
quainted him with the crime by making gestures as if it wished 
to strangle itself. 

There are several sjiecies of Gallinule, but that which has just 
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been described is the most conspicuous, and therefore, if either 
of the Gallinules be tlie Tinshcmeth of the Jewish lawgiver, 
we may safely conclude that the Ilyaciuthiiie Gallinule is the 
species. * ♦ 

As, however, the Ibis has an equal claim to the title of Tiii- 
shemeth, we will devote a few' lines to a description of the bird. 
The particular species w’hich would be signified by the w^oril 
tinshemdh would undoubtedly be the White or Sacked Inis 
{Ibis religiosa), a bird wiiich derives its name of Sacred ironi 
the reverence with wiiich it w'as held by the ancient Egyptians, 
and the fi’equency with wiiicli its figure occurs in the inonu- 
inclhtal sculptures. It was also thought w'orthy of being em- 
balmed, and many mummies of the Ibis have been found in the 
old Egyptian burial-places, having been presei*ved for some three 
thousand years. 

In Ills iiccount of the various animals which w'ere accounted 
scicreil by the Egyptians, Herodotus mentions the Ibis, mixing up 
a considerable amount of truth with a few errors, and a good 
deal of superstition. Having heard of tlie relics of some, w inged 
serpents near the city of Buto, he w'cnt to see tliem. “ When 1 
arrived there I saw bones and spines of serpents, in siudi quan- 
tities as it W’ould be imiiossible to describe. : there w ere heaps of 
these spinal bones, S(jme large, some smaller, and some still less, 
and there were great numbers of them. 

The place in w hich these spinal bones lie scattered is of the 
I'ullowing description : — It is a narrow' pass between tw'o moun- 
tains into a spacious plain ; this plain is contiguous to the plain 
of Egypt. It is reported that, at the beginning of spring, winged 
serpents 11}' from Arabia tow'ards Egypt ; but that the ibises, a 
sort of bird, meet them at the pass, and do not allow the 
serpents to go by, but kill them. For this service the Arabians 
say that the ibis is highly reverenced by the Egyptians, and the 
Egyptians acknowdedge that they reverence these birds for this 
reason. 

" The ibis is of the followdug description. It is all over a deep 
black, it has tlie legs of a crane, its beak is much curved, and it 
is about the size of a crex, Hucli is the form of the black ones 
that fl^it with the serpcuits. But those that ore commonly coii- 
vemiit among men (for there are two species) are bare on the 
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liiilul and the whole neck ; have white plumage, excejjt on the 
head, the throat, and the tips of the wings and extremity of the 
tail. In all these parts that I have mentioned they are of a 
deep black ; in their legs and back they are like the other kind.” 
(Herod. “ Euterpe,” 75, 76, Cary’s translation.) 

Putting aside the mention of the winged serpents, of which 
he only learned by hearsay, we find that Herodotus has given a 
very fair account of two species of Ibis, — namely, the Glossy 
or Gkeen Inis {Ihis falchiellm), and the White or Sacred Ibis, 
whose scientific names have already been given. 

The Glossy Ibis has been known to come as lar as the Ihitish 
shores, but it requires a much warmer climate than that of 
England in order to pass its life in a state of health. It has, 
however, a large geographical range, being found both in 
Northern Africa and youthern America. It derives its popular 
name from the rich glossy plumage, which shines with a me- 
tallic or rather a silken lustre that is singularly beautiful in life, 
and is with great difticulty preserved in stuffed specimens. 

Tlie principal hue of the bird is very deep green, but it is so 
“shot” wdth rellections of rich purple, blue, and gold, that it 
alters its hue with every change of light. At a little distance 
the deep green plumage looks quite black, as docs that of the 
magpie, and on this account it has been called by Herodotus the 
Black Ibis. 

This species is popularly called Abou Menzel, or Father 
Sickle-bill, on account of its slender curved beak, and in some 
places goes by the name of Abou Hannes, or Father John, 
because it makes its appearance upon or about St. John’s Day. 
From all appearance, it does not feed upon snakes, seeming to 
restrict itself to molluscs and similar food ; and, on account of 
this disci-epancy with the account given by Herodotus, many 
writers have doubted whether it could really be the bird meant 
by that historian and traveller. But we must remember that, 
though he saw both the black and the white Ibis, he ditl not see 
either of them eat snakes ; and as those who told him of their 
serpent-devouring habits stated at the same time that the snakes 
had wings like* those of the bat, "we may summarily dismiss 
their account from the nigunu.*nt. 

The White Ibis, however, is the bird which was most highly 
vcneratcMl by the Kgyptians, and piobably for that very reason 
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was placed among tlio list of prohibited biitls in the ancient 
law. It is about as large as an ordinary hen, and, as its name 
imports, has tlie greater part of its ])liimago white, the ends of 
tlic wing-feathers and the ctn'erts being black, witli violet n^lh^c- 
tions. The long neck is black and bare, ami Inis a most curious 
aspect, looking as if it were made of an old black kid glove, 
very much crumpled, but still retaining its gloss. 

Tlie rtuismi for the exti’eme venemtion with which the binl 
was regarded by the ancient Egyptians seems rather obscure. 
It is probable, however, tliat the partial migration of the bird 
was connected in their mimls with the rise of the Nile, a river 
as sacred to the old I^gyptians as the Ganges to the modern 
Hindoo. As soon as the water begins to rise, the Ibis makes its 
appearance, sometimes alone, and sometimes in small troops. It 
haunts the banks of the river, and marshy ])laces in general, 
diligently searching for food by the aid of its long bill. It can 
fly well and strongly, and it utters at intervals a rather loud cry, 
dipping its head at every utterance. Specimens of these birds 
can be .se?en at the Zoological Gardens. 


THE CORMORANT. 


The word SJutMk .'iinl its sigiiifieatioii — Tlie Creek C'atiiiTliafrtes — Habits of tlio 
Cormorant ■ Tlie bird trained tu ratcli fish— Absk* of seiairiii^ its prey —Nests 
and eg"s of the rornioraiit — Nesting in fir-trees — Flesh of the bird. 


AiiTHOUOH ill the Authorized Version of the Scriptures the word 
Cormorant occurs three times, there is no doubt that in two of 
the passages tlie Ifebrew word ought to have been rendered as 
Pelican, as we shall see when we come presently to the descrip- 
tion of that bird. 

In the t\ro parallel passages, Lev. xi. 17 and Dent. xiv. 17, 
a creature called the Slulirik is mentioned in the list of prohibited 
meats. That the Shfilftk must be a bird is evident from the 
context, and we are therefore only left to discover what sort of 
bird it may bo. On looking at tbo etymology of tbe word we 
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iiiid that it is derived from a root which signifies hurling or 
cjisting down, and we may therefore presuino that the bird is one 
which plunges or sweeps down upon its piey. 

All Hebraists have agreed that it is one of the sea-birds, and 
this view of the ease seiuns to be taken in the Septuagint, where 
tlie word is rendered by Catarrhactes, a term that lias the 
same derivation in Greek as the Shfilak in Hebrew. It is 
indeed the same word from which we form our term “ cataract,” 
to express the manner in which the water plunges or is hurled 
down from a height. 

In consequence of this derivation, several writers have 
thought that the Shiihik might be the Solan goose, or gannet, a 
bird which lives on fish, and always takes its prey by darting 
down upon it from a height. This bird, however, although it 
certainly answers completely to the sense of the word sJidldk, is 
not common enough on the shores of Palestine to be specially 
iiieiitioued among the unclean birds. Other writers, seeing this 
difficulty, liave thought that the Shalak might be one of the 
terns, or sea-swallows, forgetful of the fact that these are not 
plunging birds, although exceedingly swift of flight. 

Weighing, however, the opinions of the various Hebraists and 
imturalists, we may safely determine that the word shdldk has 
been rightly translated in the Authorized Vei'sion. The Hebrew 
Bible gives the same reading, and docs not affix the mark of 
doubt to the woixl, though there are very few of the long list of 
animals in Lev. xi. and Deut. xiv. which are not either distin- 
guished by the mark of doubt, or, like the Tinshemeth, ai*e left 
untranslated. 

The Cormorant belongs to the family of the pelicans, the i*e- 
lationship between them being evident to the most unpractised 
eye; and the whole structure of the bird shows its admirable 
adaptation for the life which it leads. 

Its long beak enables it to seize even a large fish, 'while the 
hook at the end prevents the slippery prey from escaping. Tlie 
long snake-like neck gives the bird the power of darting its 
beak with great rapidity, and at the same time allows it to seize 
prey immediately to the right or left of its course. Its strong, 
closely-feathered wings enable it to fly with tolerable speed, while 
at the same time they can be closed so tightly to the body that 
they do not hinder the progress of the bird through the water ; 
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while the tail serves equally when spivad to direct its course 
tlm)ugh the air, and when partially or entirely closed to act as a 
nidder in the water. Lastly, its shoii; powerful l^s, with their 
bi*oadly-webbed feet, act as paddles, by which the bird ui^jes 
itself through the water with such w'ouderful speed that it can 
overtake and secure the fishes even in their own clement. Be- 
sides these outward characteristics, we find that the bird is able 
to make a very long stay under water, the lungs being adapted so 
as to contain a wonderful amount of air. 

The metliod of catching prey >vhich is practised by the Cor- 
morant is familiar to us from the fact that the Cormorant has 
been trained to play the same part in the water as the falcon in 
the air, and has been taught to catch fish, and bring them ashore 
for its master. So adroit are the}% thsit if one of them shouhl 
catch a fish which is too h(‘avy for it another bird will come to 
its assistance, and the two together will bring the struggling 
prey to laud. Trained birds of this description have been em- 
ployed in Cliina from time immemorial, and in later years they 
have been re-introduced into England, wdicrc they have often 
exhibited their really wonderful powei*s. 

In the days of Charles I. these birds were kept in training, 
and there was attached to the Court a professed official, called 
the King’s Master of the (,‘ormorants. Tliese hinls wei-e usually 
caught and trained in Holland, and thence exi)orted to England. 
The disturbed state of the country during the civil wars, added 
to the spoil-destroying character of the Puritans, seems to have 
caused the sport to he abandoned in this country, and it is only 
within the last few years tliat they liave been again emplc^ed. 
In order to prevent it from swallowing the fish wdiich it takes, 
each bird has a ring or ligature passed round its neck. 

The Cormorant is a most voracious bird, swallowing a con- 
siderable w'eight of fish at a meal, and digesting them so rapidly 
that it is soon ready for another supply. Although it is essen- 
tially a marine bird, hunger often takes it inland, especially to 
places where are lakes or large rivers. Mr. Waterton mentions, 
in his "Essays on Natural History,” that the Cormorants often 
visited the lake at Walton Hall, and that they soon became so 
familiar and fearless, that after catching and eating their prey 
they would sit on the terrace and preen their feathers under the 
window's of the drawing-room. 
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The lake is by no means a large one, and it is probable that 
the birds were attracted by the absolute security which was ftJt 
by every winged creature within tlic domain. “ Ilis skill in 
diving,” writes Mr. Waterton, “ is moat admirable, and his suc- 
cess beyond belief. You may know him at a distance, among a 
thousand water-fowl, by his upright neck, by his body Ijeing 
apparently half immersed in the water, and by his being i)er- 
petually in motion when not on land. 

“ While the ducks and teal and widgeons are stationary on the 
pool, the cormorant is seen swimming to and fro, as if in quest 
of something. First raising his body nearly peri)endicular, down 
he plunges into the deep, and, after staying there a considerable 
time, he is sure to bring up a fish, which he invariably swallows 
head foremost. Sometimes half an hour elapses before he can 
nuinage to accommodate a large eel quietly in his stomach. 

“You see him straining violently with repeated efforts to gulp 
it ; and when you fancy that the slippciy mouthful is success- 
fully disposed of, all on a sudden the cel retrogrades upwards 
fi*om its dismal sepulchre, struggling violently to escape. Tlie 
cormorant swallows it again, and up again it comes, and shows 
its tail a foot or more out of its destroyer s mouth. At length, 
w'orn out with ineffectual WTithings and slidings, the eel is 
gulped down into the cormorant's stomach for the last time, 
there to meet its dreaded and inevitable fate.” 

Mr. Fortune gives a somewhat similar account of the feeding 
of tame Cormorants in China. The birds preferred eels to all 
other food, and, in spite of the difficulty in swallowing the 
slippery and active creature, would not touch another fish as 
long as an eel was left. The bird is so completely at home in the 
water that it does not need, like the heron and other aquatic birds, 
to bring its prey ashore in order to swallow it, but can eat fish 
in the water as well as catch them. It always seizes the fish 
crosswise, and is therefore obliged to turn it before it can sw’allow 
the prey with the head dowmAvaixls. Sometimes it contrives to 
turn the fish while still under water, but, if it should fail in so 
doing, it brings its prey to the surface, and shifts it about in its 
bill, making a series of little snatches at it until the head is in 
the right direction. When it seizes a veiy huge fish, tlie bird 
shakes its prey just as a dog shakes a rat, and so disables it. It 
is said to eat its own weight of fish in a single day. 
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Sometimes, when it has been very successful or exceptionally 
hungry, it loads itself with food to such an extent that it be- 
comes almost insensible during the process of digestion, and, 
although naturally a keen-eyed and wary bird, allows itself to 
be captured by hand. 

The nest of the Cormorant is always ii])on a rocky ledge, and 
generally on a spot which is inaccessible except by practised 
climbers furnislu^d with ropes, polos, hooks, and other appur- 
tenances. Mr. AVatertoii mentions that when he descended the 
llainclifV, a precipice some four hundred feet in height, he saw 
luimbcrs of the nests and eggs, but could not get at them excej)t 
by swinging himself boldly off tlie face of the cliff, so as to bo 
brought by the return swing into the reccisses chosen by the 
birds. 

The nests are mostly placed in close proximity to each other, 
and are made of sticks and seaweeds, and, as is usual with such 
nests, are very iiiartificially constructed. The eggs are of a 
greeiii.sh white on the outside, and given on the inside. When 
found in the nest, they are covered with a sort of chalky crust, 
so that the true colour is not perceptible until the crust is 
semped off. Two to four eggs are generally laid in, or rath(?T on, 
each nest. As may be imagined from the character of the birds’ 
food, the odour of the nesting-place is most horrible. 

Soincitirncs, when rocks cannot be found, th^ Cormorant is 
obliged to select other spots for its nest. It is mentioned in the 
“ Proceedings of tlie Zoological Society,” tliat upon an island in 
the midst of a large lake there were a number of Scotch fir- 
trees, upon the branches of which wijre about eighty nests of 
the Cormorant. 

The flesh of the Cormorant is very seldom eaten, as it has a 
fishy flavour which is far from i^eeable. To eat an old Cor- 
morant is indeed almost impossible, but the young birds may be 
rendered edible by taking them as soon as killed, skinning them, 
removing the whole of the interior, wrapping them in cloths, 
and burying them for some time in the ground. 

From the account of this bird, the reader will see that it may 
well be the Shidak of the Old Testament. Owing to its size and 
its peculiar habits, it is a very conspicuous bird, and therefore 
likely to be selected by name by tlie ancient lawgiver. And 
although its flesh is not very agreeable, it can be eaten; and, as 
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lias been sliowii, can be rendered tolerably palatable by a very 
simple proc<?ss. The flesh of the Solan goose is deprived in a 
similar manner of its naturally rank and fishy flavour. 


THE PELICAN. 


The I’elieaii of the wilderness — Attitudes of the bird — Its love of solitude — 
Derivation of the H(jbrew word — Fantastic intei’pretation— Mode of feeding 
the young — Fables regarding the Pelican — Breeding-places of the bird — The 
object of its wide wings and largo pouch — Colour of the Pelican. 


On page 490 it has been mentioned that in two passages of 
Scripture, the word which is translated in the Authorized Ver- 
sion as Cormorant, ought to have been rendered as Pfjjcan. 
These, however, art; not the first passages in which we meet with 
the word kaath. The name occurs in the two parallel passages 
of Lev, xi. and Deut. xiv. among the list of birds which 
are proscribed as food. Passing over them, w e next come to 
l\s. cii. (). In this passage, the sacred writer is lamenting his 
iniseiy : “ By reason of the voice of iny groaning my bones 
cleave to my skin. 

“ T am like a pelican of the wilderness : 1 am like an owl (»f 
the desert.” 

In these sentences, we see that the Kaath was a bird of 
solitude that was to be found in the "wilderness,” i,e. far from 
the habitations of man. This is one of the characteristics of the 
Pelican, which loves not the neighbourhood of human beings, 
and is fond of resolving to broad, uncultivated lands, wliei-e it 
will not be disturbed. 

In them it makes its nest and hatches its young, and to them 
it retires after feeding, in order to digest in quiet the ample meal 
which it has mada Mr. Tristmm well suggests that the metaphor 
of the Psalmist may allude to the habit common to the Pelican 
and its kin, of sitting motionless for hours after it has gorged 
itself with food, its head sunk on its shoulders, and its bill 
resting on its breast. 
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This is but one of the singular, and often grotesque, attitudes 
ill which the Peliciui is in the habit of indulging. 

There ai*e before me a number of sketches made of the 
Pelicans at the Zoological tJardens, and in no two cases does 
one attitude in the least resemble another. In one sketch’ the 
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bird is sitting in the attitude which has just been described. In 
another it is walking, or rather staggering, along, with its liead 
on one side, and its beak so closed tliat liardly a vestige of its 
enormous pouch can be seen. Another sketch shows the same 
bird as it appeared when angry with a companion, and scolding 
its foe in impotent rage ; while another shows it basking in the 
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sun, with its magnificent wings spread and shaking in the warm 
beams, and its pouch hanging in folds from its chin. 

One of the most curious of these sketches shows the bird 
squatting on the ground, with its head drawn back as far as 
possibly, and sunk so far among the feathers of the back and 
shoulders that only a portion of the head itself can be seen, 
while the long beak is hidden, except an inch or two of the end. 
In this attitude' it might easily be mistaken at a little distance 
for an oval white stone. 

The derivation of the Hebrew w^ord kaalh is a very curious 
one. It is4;aken from a verb signifying ''to vomit,” and this 
derivation has been exidained in different ways. 

The early writers, who were comparatively ignorant of natural 
history, thought that the Pelican lived chiefly on molluscs, and 
that, after digesting the animals, it rcyected their shells, just as 
the owl and the hawk reject the bones, fur, and feathers of their 
prey. They thought that the Pelican was a bird of a hot tem- 
perament, and that the molluscs vrere quickly digested by the 
heat of the stomach ; " conchas enim, calore veutris coctas, rursus 
evomit, ut testis rejectis, esculenta seligat.” 

At the present day, however, knowing as we do the liabits of 
the Pelican, we find that, although the reasons just given are 
faulty, and that the Pelican lives essentially on fish, and not on 
molluscs, the derivation of the word is really a good one, and 
that those who gave the bird the name of Kaatli, or the voniiter, 
were well acquainted with its habits. 

The bird certainly does eat molluscs, but the principal part 
of its diet is composed of fish, which it catches dexterously by 
a sort of sidelong snatch of its enormous bill. The skin under 
the lower part of the beak is so modified that it can form, when 
distended, an enormous pouch, capable of holding a great quan- 
tity of fish, though, as long as it is not wanted, the pouch is so 
contracted into longitudinal folds as to be scarcely perceptible. 
When it has filled the pouch, it usually retires from the water, 
and flies to a retired spot, often many miles inland, Avhere it 
call sit and digest at its ease the enoiinous ineal which it has 
made. 

As it often chooses its breeding-places in similar spots, far 
from tlie water, it has to carry the food with wliicli it nourishes 
its young for many miles. For this purpose it is fiirnislicd, not 
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only with the pouch whicli has been just mentioned, but with 
long, wide, and very powerful wrings, often measuring fi*om twelve 
to thirteen feet from tip to tip. No one, on looking at a I'elicau 
as it waddles about or sits at rest, would imagine the gigantic 
dimensions of the wings, which seem, as the bird siircads them, 
to have almost as unlimited a power of expansion as the poucli. 

In these two jDoints the true Pelicans i^resent a strong contrast 
to the cormorants, though birds closely allied. The cormorant 
has its home close by the sea, and therefore needs not to carry 
its food for any distance. Consequently, it needs no pouch, 
and has none. Neither does it require the great expanse of 
wing Avhich is needful for the Pelican, that has to cany such 
a weight of fish through the air. Accordingly, the wings, though 
strong enough to enable the bird to carry for a short distance 
a single fish of somewhat huge size, arc comparatively short and 
closely feathered, and the flight of the cormorant possesses 
neither the grace nor tlie power which distinguishes that of the 
Pelican. 

Wlien the Pelican feeds its young, it does so by pressing iU 
beak against its breast, so as to forac out of it the enclosed fish. 
Now the tip of the beak is armed, like that of the ci»nnorant, 
with a sharply-curved hook, only, in the case of the Pelican, the 
hook is of a bright scarhd colour, looking, wlicn the bird presses 
the beak .against the white featliers of tlie breast, like a large 
drop of blood. Hence arose the curious legend respecting the 
Pelican, which represented it as feeding its young wdth its own 
blood, and tearing open its breast with its hooked bill. We find 
that this legend is exemplified by the oft-recurring symbol of the 
“ Pelican feeding its young ” in ecclesiastical art, as an emblem 
of Divine love. 

This is one of the many instances in which the inventive, 
poetical, inaccurate Oriental mind has seized some peculiarity of 
form, and based upon it a whole series of fabulous legends. As 
long as they restricted themselves to the appearance and liabits 
of the animals with which they were familiarly acquainted, the 
old writers were curiously full, exact, and precise in their details. 
But as soon as they came to any creature of whose mode of life 
they were entirely or partially ignorant, they allowed their 
inventive faculties full scope, and put forward as zoological facts 
statements which were the mere creation of their own fancy. 
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We have already seen several examples of this propensity, and 
Avdll find more as we proceed with the zoolf»gy of the Scriptures. ^ 

The fabulous legends of the Pelican are too numerous to be 
even mentioned, but there is one which deserves notice, because 
it is made tlie basis of an old Persian fable. 

The writer of the legend evidently had some partial knowledge 
of the bird. lie knew that it had a large pouch which could 
hold fisli and water; that it had large and powerful wings ; and 
that it was in the habit of flying far inland, either for the purpose 
of digesting its food or nourishing its young. Knowing that the 
I’elican is in the habit of choosing solitiiry spots in which it may 
bring up its young in safety, but not knowing the precise mode 
of its nesting, the writer in question has trusted to his imagi- 
nation, and put forward his theories as facts. 

Knowing that the bird dwells in “ the wilderness,” he has 
assumed that the wilderness in question is a sandy, arid desert, 
far from water, ^and consequently from vegetation. Such being 
the case, the nurture of the Pelican’s young is evidently a ditfi- 
cult question. Keing aquatic birds, the young must needs require 
water for drink and bathing, as well as fish for food ; and, though 
a supply of both these necessaries could be brought in the ample 
pouches of the parents, they would be wasted unless some mode 
of storing were employed. 

Accordingly, the parent birds were said to make tlieir nest 
in a hollow tree, and to line it with clay, or to build it altogether 
of clay, so as to leave a deep basin. Tliis basin the parent bii*ds 
were said to use as a sort of store-pond, bringing home supplies 
of fish and water in their pouches, and pouring them into the 
pond. The wild beasts who lived in the desert were said to be 
acquainted with these nests, and to resort to them daily in order 
to quench their thirst, repaying their entcrtaJhers by protecting 
their homes. 

In real fact, the Pelican mostly breeds near water, and is fond 
of selecting little rocky islands whei'e it cannot be approached 
without danger. The nest is made on the ground, and is formed 
in a most inartificial manner of reeds and gmss, the general mass 
of the nest being juade of the reeds, and the lining being formed 
of grass. The eggs are white, of nearly tlie same shape at both 
cuds, and are from two to five in number. On an average, 
however, each nest will contain about two eggs. 
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The parent birds are very energetic in defence of their eggs or 
young, and, according to Le Vaillant, when approached they are 
“ like furious liarpics let loose against us, and their cries ren- 
dered us almost deaf. Tliey often flew so near us that they 
flapped tlieir wings in our faces, and, though we fired our pieces 
repeatedly, we were not able to frighten them.” When the well- 
known naturalist Sonnerat tried to drive a female Pelican 
from her nest, she ai)peared not to be frightened, but angry. 
She would not move from her nest, and when he tried to 
push her off, she struck at him with her long bill and uttered 
ci’ies of rage. 

In order to aid the bird in caivying the heavy weights witli 
which it loads itself, the whole skeleton is permeated with air, 
and is exceedingly light. Beside this, the whole cellular system 
of the bird is honeycombed with air-cells, so that the bulk of 
the bird can be greatly increased, while its weight remains 
practically unaltered, and the Pelican becomes a sort of living 
balloon. 

The habit of conveying its food inland before eating it is so 
characteristic of the Pelican that other birds take advantage of 
it. Im some countries there is a large hawk which robs the 
Pelican, just as the bakl-hcaded eagle of America robs the 
osprey. Knowing instinctively that when a Pelican is flying 
inland slowly and heavily and with a distended pouch it is 
carrying a supply of food to its home, tlie hawk dashes at it, 
and frightens it so that the poor bird opens its beak, and gives 
up to the assailant the fish which it was bearing homewards. 

It is evident that the wings wdiich are needed for supporting 
such weights, and which, as we have seen, exceed twelve feet in 
length iroin tip to tip, would be useless in the water, and would 
hinder rather thafl aid the bii’d if it attempted to dive as the 
close-winged cormorant does. Accordingly, we find that the 
Pelican is not a diver, and, instead of chasing its finny prey 
under water, after the manner of the cormorant, it contents 
itself with scooping up in its beak the fishes which come to the 
surface of the water. The very buoyancy of its body would 
prevent it from diving as does the cormorant, and, although it 
often plunges into the water so fairly as to be for a moment 
submerged, it almost immediately rises, and pursues its course 
on the surface of the water, and not beneath it. Like the 
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cormorant, the Pelican can perch on trees, though it does not 
select such spots for its roosting-places, and prefers rocks to 
branches. In one case, however, when some young l*elieans 
had been cai)tured and tied to a stake, tlieir mother used to 
bring them food during the day, and at night was accustuined 
to roost in the branches of a tree above them. 

One of the two passages to which allusion has already been 
made in which the word haaih has been wrongly translated, 
occurs in Isa. xxxiv. 10, 11 : “From generation to generation 
it shall lie waste ; none shall pass through it for ever and ever. 

“But the cormorant [Pelican in margin] and the bittern 
shall possess it ; the owl also and the raven shall dwell in it : 
and He shall stretch out upon it the line of confusion and the 
stones of emptiness.” 

These words form part of a pi-ophecy concerning Idumma, or 
Edom, in which the desolation that is to come upon the land 
is painted in the most vivid colours. The streams are to be 
turned into piteJh, and the dust into brimstone; thorns are to 
come up in the palaces, and nettles and brambles in the for- 
tresses, and the land is to be washed with blood. And so 
great is to be the desolation of the land, that evcui the Pelican, 
which keeps itself far from the habitations of men, is to 
possess it. 

A similar figure is employed by the prophet Zephaniah, when 
writing of the utter destruction of Ninevah, that “rejoicing 
city, that dwelt carelessly, that said in her heart, I am, and there 
is no more beside me.” In chap. ii. ver. 13, 14, the i)rophet 
writes as follows: “He will stretch out His hand against the 
north, and destroy Assyria; and will make Nineveli a deso- 
lation, and dry like a wilderness. 

“ And flocks shall lie down in the midst of* her, all the beasts 
of the nations ; botli the cormorant [Pelican] and bittern shall 
lodge in the upper lintels of it, their voic(^s shall sing in the 
windows ; desolation shall be in the threshold : for He shall 
overcome the cedar work.” 

In both these passages the Jewish Bible renders the word 
hacUh as Pelican. For a further explanation of them the reader 
is referred to the article on the hedgehog. 

It will be now seen that, accepting the Kaath to be the 
Pelican, the imagery of the scriptural writers is as accurate as 
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it is forcible. Tlioiigli under some circninstaiices a thoronglily 
social bird, it is yet fond of I’etiring to the most solitary spots 
in order to consume at peace the prey that it has captuMl; 
and, as it sits motionless and alone for hours, mom like a white 
stone than a bird, it may well be accepted as a type of solitude 
and desolation. 

The colour of the common Pelican is white, with a very slight 
pinky tinge, which is most conspicuous in the breeding season. 
The feathers of the crest arc yellow, and the quill feathers of 
the wings arc jetty black, contrasting well with the white 
plumage of the body. The pouch is yellow, and the upper 
part of the beak bluish gi'ey, with a red line running acrass 
the middle, and a bright red hook at the tip. Tliis plumage 
belongs only to the adult bml, that of the young being ashen 
grey, and four or five years arc required before the bird puts on 
its full beauty. There is no difierence in the appearance of the 
sexes. Tlie illustration on page 41)6 represents a fine old male 
Crested Pelican {Pdmnm cristatm). The general colour is 
greyish white, with a slight- yellowisli tint on the breast. The 
pouch is bright orange, and the crest is foimed of curling 
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Reptiles in general— Ijooseiiess of the term “ creeping things”— The Tzab of the 
Scriptures, translated as Tortoise —Flesh and eggs of the Tortoise — Its slow 
movements— Hibernation dependent on temperatui'e— The Water-Tortoises— 
Tlieir food and voracity— Their eggs— Their odour terrifying the horses— The 
Dhubb lizanl and its legends— Its armed tail, and the use made of it— Its food, 
and localities which it prefers. 


We now come to a different class of animated beings. We have 
already found that the sacred writers were very loose in their 
nomenclature of the mammalia and birds, and we may therefore 
expect to find that even greater uncertainty prevails with regard 
to the RErriLES. It is evident that the sacred writers classed 
together the “creeping things” of the earth, without troubling 
themselves about zoological accuracy, and that by them a lizard, 
a centipede, and a caterpillar would have been alike classed as 
belonging to the “ creeping things.” For example, we leam in 
Deut. xiv. 19 that “every creeping thing that’llieth” is un- 
clean. On referring to Levit. xi. 21, we find that the same prohi- 
bition is repeated, but with an addition that shows that the 
sacred writer is treating of insects under the head of “creeping 
things.” “Yet these may ye eat of every flying creeping thing 
that gocth upon all four, which have legs above their feet, to 
leap withal upon the earth; 

“ Even these of them may ye eat; the locust after his kind, 
and the bald locust after his kind, and the beetle after his kind, 
and the grasshopper after his kind, 

“ But all other flying creeping things which have four feet 
shall be an abomination unto you.” 

As to the particular species signified by these different insects, 
the reader is referred to that iKrrtion of the work which treats of 
entomology ; and it is sufficient to observe that in this passage 
the term “ creeping things ” is employed to designate insects. 
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If we pass to verse 42 of tlie same chapter, we find that 
among the "creeping things” the centipedes, millepedes, and 
very probably the caterpillars, are ranked. " Whatsoever hath 
more feet among all creeping things that creep upon the earth, 
them yc shall not eat, for they are an abomination. 

"Ye shall not make yourselves [or, your souls] abominable 
with any creeping thing that creepeth, neither shall ye make 
yourselves unclean with them, that ye should be defiled 
thereby.” 

Again, in Ps. civ. 24, 25, different orders ^f animals are 
classed under the name of creeping things : “ O Lord, how 
manifold are Thy works ! in wisdom hast Tliou made them all : 
the earth is full of Thy riches. 

“ So is this great and wide sea, wherein are things creeping 
innumerable, both small and great beasts.” In this passage it 
is probable that the sacred writer classed together all the inha- 
bitants of the sea that creep and that do not swim with fins, and 
that under this term are first comprised the marine turtles, and 
perhaps snakes. Indeed, from verses 10 and 11 of Levit. xi it is 
almost certain that marine and aquatic reptiles are signified: 
" All that have not fins and scales in the seas and in the rivers, 
of all that move in the waters, and of every living thing which 
is in the waters, they shall be an abomination unto you : 

"They shall bo even an abomination unto you; ye shall 
not eat of thfir flesh, but ye *shall have their carcases in 
abominatioiL” , 

This prohibitfcn also includes the whole of the molluscs, and 
the marine worms, or annelids. 

We will take these creatures in their order, and begin with 
those which are classed as Rejitiles by the zoologists of the 
present day, and which are distinguished by having a bony 
skeleton, breathing by means of lungs and not of gills, having a 
heart with two auricles and one vcnticle, and the skin being 
covered with horny plates or scales. The first in order are 
those which are covered with plates, and which are known as 
the Chelarians, including the Tortoises and Turtles. 

In Levit. xi. 29, there occurs among the list of unclean 
beaste a word which is translated in the Authorized Version as 
" tortoise.” The word is and is rendered in the Hebrew 
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Bible as ‘‘lizard,” but with the mark of doubt affixed to it. As 
the correct translation of the word is veiy dubious, we shall 
examine it in both these senses. 

The common Tortoise {Testudo Grcccci) is very common in 
I’alestine, and is so plentiful that it would certainly have been 
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'Thrsenho sJnill he uvrlemi uiiio i/om umnnif the t-reritimj thhiijn thot rreep ifpoii thr emlh ; the 
vrusri, ond the mnuftr, nvd the tortfiise ttfler hin I'iiid ." — Lkvit. xI. !!!». 


used by the Israelites as food, had it not been prohibited by 
law. At the present day it is cooked and eaten by the inhar 
bitants of the country who are not Jews, and its eggs are in as 
great request as those of the fowl. 

These eggs are hard, nearly spherical, thick-shelled, and 
covered with minute punctures, giving them a roughness like 
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that of a file. In captivity the Tortoise is very careless about 
tlie mode in which they are deposited, and 1 have seen a large 
yard almost covered with eggs laid by Tortoises and abandoned. 
The white or albumen of the egg is so stiff' and gelatinous that 
to empty one of them without breaking the shell is a difficult 
task, and the yolk is very dark, and covered with minute spots 
of black. When fresh the eggs are as good as those of the fowl, 
and many persons even think them better ; the only drawback 
being that their small size and thick shell cause considerable 
trouble in eating thorn. 

The flesh of the Tortoise is eaten, not only by human beings, 
but by birds, such as the lammergcier. In order to get at the 
flesh of the Tortoise, they carry it high in the air and drop it on 
the ground so as to break the shell to pieces, should the reptile 
fall on a stone or rock. If, as is not often the case in such a 
rocky land as that of Talestinc, it should fall on a soft spot, the 
bird picks it up, soars aloft, and drops it again. 

The Tortoises have no teeth, but yet are able to crop the 
herbage with perfect ease. In lieu of teeth the edgQs of the 
jaws are sharp-edged and very hard, so that they cut anything 
that comes between them like a pair of shears. Leaves that are 
puljuf-^and crisp are bitten through at once, but those that are 
tli^ lough, and fibrous are rather torn than bitten, the Tortoise 
platting its feet upon them, and dragging them to pieces with its 
ja^4 The carnivorous Tortoises have a similar habit, as we shall 
presently see. 

This is the species from whose deliberate and slow movements 
the familiar metaphor of “ slow as a Tortoise ” w^as derived, and 
it is this species which is the hero of the iiopular fable of the 
“ Hare and the Tortoise.” !Many of tlie reptiles are very slow 
in some things and astonishingly quick in others. Some of the 
lizards, for example, will at one time remain motionless for 
*many hours together, or creep about with a slow and snail-like 
progress, while at others they dart from sj)ot to spot with such 
rapidity that the eye can scarcely follow their movements. This 
however is not the case with the Tortoise, which is always slow, 
and, but for the defensive armour in which it is encased, would 
long ago have been extirpated. 

During the whole of the summer months it may be seen 
crawling deliberately among the herbage, eating in the same 
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deliberate style which characterises all its moveiuents, and occa- 
sionally resting in . the same spot for many hours together, 
apparently enjoying the warm beams of the sunshine. 

As winter approaches, it slowly scjrapos a deep hole in the 
ground, and buries itself until the following spring awakes it 
once more to active life; The depth of its burrow depends on 
the severity of the winter, for, as the cold increases, the Tortoise 
sinks itself more deeply into the earth. 

Mention has been made of a species of Tortoise that inhabits 
the water. This is the Caspian Emys {£mys empied), a small 
species, measuring about six inches in length. It belongs to the 
large family of the Terrapins, several of which are so well known 
in America, and has a long, retractile neck, very sharp jaws, and 
webbed feet, and a well-developed tail. 

Tlie body is flattish, and the colour is olive, with lines of 
yellow edgOAl with black, and the head is marked with longi- 
tudinal streaks of bright yellow. After the death of the creature 
these yellow streaks fade away gradually, and at last become 
nearly black. The skin of the head is thin, but very hard. In 
general appearance it is not unlike the chicken Tortoise of 
America, a species which is often brought to England and kept 
in captivity, on account of its hardy nature and the little trouble 
which is needed for keeping it in health. 

I have kept specimens of the Caspian Emys for some time, 
and found them to be more interesting animals tlian they at first 
promised to be. They were active, swimming with considerable 
speed, and snatching quickly at anything which they fancied 
might be food. 

Tliey were exceedingly voracious, consuming daily a quantity 
of meat apjjarently disproportioned to their size, and eating it in 
a manner that strongly reminded me of the mole when engaged 
on a piece of meat or the body of a bird or mouse. The Tortoise 
would plant its fore-paws firmly at each side of the meat, seize 
a mouthful in its jaws, and, by retracting its head violently, 
would tear away the piece which it had grasped. 

They are most dcstruotive among fish, and are apt to rise 
quietly underneath a fish as it basks near the surfixee of the 
water, grasp it beneath with its sharp-edged jaws, and tear away 
the piece, leaving the fish to die. ^It is rather remarkable that 
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the Lepidosiren, or mud-fish of the Gambia, destroys fish in a 
precisely similar manner, though, as its jaws are much sharper 
than those of the Emys, it does not need the aid of fore-paws in 
biting out its mouthful of flesh. 

Like the land Tortoise, it is one of the hibemators, and during 
the winter months buries itself deeply in the earth, choosing 
for this purpose the soft, muddy bed or bank of the pond in 
which it lives. Its eggs are white, and hard-shelled, but are 
more oval than those of the laud Tortoise, and both ends are 
nearly alike. In fact, its egg might well be mistaken for that 
of a small pigeon. The shell has a porcelain-like look, and is 
very liable to crack, so that the rcsembUince is increased. 

There is one drawback to these reptiles when kept as pets. 
They give out a very unpleasant odour, which is disagieeable to 
human nostrils, but is absolutely terrifying to many animals. 
The monkey tribe have the strongest objection to these aquatic 
Tortoises. I once held one of them towards a very tame 
chimpanzee, much to his discomfiture, lie muttered and re- 
monstrated, and retreated as far as he could, pushing out his 
lips in a funnel-like form, and showing his repugnance to the 
reptile in a manner that could not be mistaken. 

Horses seem to be driven almost frantic with terror, not only 
by the sight, but by the odour of these 'J'ortoises. In Southern 
Africa there are Tortoises closely allied to the Caspian Emys, 
and having the same power of frightening horses. In “ Land 
and Water” for February 22d, 1869, there is an account of an 
adventure with one of those Tortoises, called in the catalogue 
of the British Museum the Eeddish Pclamedusa. It is of an 
olive colour, and, when adult, there is a slight depression on 
either side of the vertebral line. 

“ Some very awkward accidents have occurred to parties from 
the terror caused by the frcish-water turtle {Pelamedma svhrufa). 
Carts have been smashed to fragments, riders thrown, and the 
utmost confusion caused by them. It is their smell, and it is 
certainly very disagreeable. 

“ My first acquaintance with the fact was in this wise. I 
was out shooting with two young ladies who had volunteered 
as markers ; and, as you know, all our shooting is done from 
horseback. I had jumped off for a shot at some francolins 
near a knill, or water-hole, and, after picking up iny birds, was 
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coming round the knill to windward of the horses. In my path 
scrambled a turtle. I called out to my young friends, and told 
them of my find, on which one of them, in a hasty voice, said, 
"Oh, please, Mr. L., don’t touch it; you will frighten the 
horses!* 

“ Of course I laughed at the idea, and picked up the reptile, 
which instantly emitted its pungent odour — ^its means of de- 
fence. Though a long way off, the moment the horses caught 
the scent, away they flew, showing teiTor in every action. The 
girls, luckily splendid riders, tugged in vain at the reins ; away 
they Avent over the Veldt, leaving me in mortal fear that the 
yawning ‘aard-vark’ holes {Orijctcropm capemd^ would break 
their necks. My own horse, which I had hitched to a bush, 
tore away his bridle, and with the ends streaming in the wind 
and the stirrups clashing about him, sped off home at full 
gallop, and was only recovered after a severe chase by my 
gallant young Amazons, who, after a race of some miles, succeeded 
in checking their affrighted steeds and in securing my runaway. 
Hut for some hours after, if I ventured to Avindward, there Avere 
Avild-looking eyes and cocked ears — the smell of the reptile 
clung to me.” 

Should any of my readers keep any of those Avatcr Tortoises, 
they Avill do well to supply them plentifully Avith food, to give 
them an elevated rocky perch on Avhich they can scramble, 
and on which they will sit for hours so motionless that at a 
little distance they can scarcely be distinguished from the stone 
on which they rest. Tliey should also be weighed at regular 
intervals, as decrease of wefght is a sure sign that something is 
wrong, and, as a general rule, is an almost certain precursor 
of death. 

Tliis little reptile is not without its legends. According to 
the old writers on natural history, it is of exceeding use to vine- 
growers in the season when there is excess of rain or hail. 
Whenever the owner of a vineyard sees a black cloud approach- 
ing, all he has to do is, to take one of these Tortoises, lay it on 
its back, and carry it round the vineyard. He must then go 
into the middle of the ground and lay the reptile on the earth, 
still on its back ; and the effect of this proceeding would be that 
the cloud would pass aside from a place so well protected. 

"But,” proceeds the narrator, not Avishing to be responsible 
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for tlic statement, *'such diabolical and foolish observations 
were not so inuche to be remembered in this place, were it not 
for their sillinesse, tliat by knowing them men might learn the 
weakiicsse of human wisdom when it erreth from tlie fountain of 
all science and true knowledge (which is Divinity), and the 
most ai)proved assertions of nature. And so I will say no more 
in this place of the sweet-water tortoise.” 


THE DHUBB. 

We now come to the second animal, which may probably be 
the Tzab of the Old Testament. 

This creature is one of the lizards, and is a very odd-looking 
creature. It is certainly not so attractive in appearance that 
the Jews might be supposed to desire it as food ; but it often 
happens that, as is the case wdth the turtle and iguana, from 
the most ungainly, in the latter animal even repulsive, forms are 
produced the most delicate meats. 

The Dhubb, or Ecjyptian Mastigukb, as the lizard is indiffer- 
ently called, grows to a considerable size, measuring when adult 
three feet in length. Its colour is green, variegated with brown, 
and is slightly cljangeable, though not to the extent that dis- 
tinguishes tlie chameleon. The chief peculiarity of this lizard 
consists in its tail, which is covered with a series of whorls or 
circles of long, sharply-pointed, hard-edged scales. The very 
appearance of this tail suggests its use as a weapon of defence, 
and it is said that even the dreaded'cerastes is conquered by it, 
wlicn the lizard and the snake happen to find themselves 
occupants of the same hole. 

The ancients had a very amusing notion respecting the use of 
the spiny tail possessed by the Dhubb and its kin. They had 
an idea that, comparatively small though it was, it fed upon 
cattle, and that it was able to take them from the herd and 
drive them to its lioine. For this purpose, when it had selected 
an ox, it jumped on its back, and by the pricking of its sharp 
claws drove the animal to gallop in hope of ridding himself of 
liis tormentor. In order to guide him in the direction of its 
home, it made use of its tail, lashing the ox “ to make him go 
with his rider to the place of his most fit execution, free from 
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all rescue of his herdsman, or pastor, or the annoyance of pas- 
sengers, where, in most cruel and savage manner, he teareth the 
limbs and parts one from another till he be devoured.” 

This very absurd account is headed by an illustration, which, 
though bad in drawing and rude in execution, is yet so bold and 
truthful that there is no doubt that it was sketched from the 
living animal. 

As it haunts sandy downs, rocky spots, and similar localities, 
it is well adapted for the Holy I^nd, which is the home of a 
vast number of reptiles, especially of those belonging to the 
lizards. In the summer time they have the full enjoyment of 
the hot sunbeams, in which they delight, and which seem to 
rouse these cold-blooded creatures to action, while they deprive 
the higher animals of all spirit and energy. In the winter time 
these very spots afford localities wherein the lizards can hibernate 
until the following spring, and in such a case they furnish the 
reptiles with secure hiding-places. 

Although the Bhubb docs not destroy and tear to pieces oxen 
and other cattle, it is yet a rather bloodthirsty reptile, and will 
kill and devour birds as large as the domestic fowl. Usually, 
however, its food consists of beetles and other insects, which it 
takes deliberately. 

Whether or not the Dhubb be the same reptile as the Tzab of 
the Old Testament, the resemblance between the Hebrew and 
Arabic words is very remarkable. 
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THE LEVIATHAN OR CROCODILE. 

Siguitloalion of the wonl Leeia-flMu — Description iu the Book of Job—Strueture 
and general habits of the Crocoiiile — The tliroat-valve and its use — Position 
of the nostrils — Worship of the Crocodile — The reptile known in the Holy 
I-iand— Two legends respecting its presence there — Mode of taking prey — 
Cunning of the Crocodile— Tlic baboons and the Crocodile— Speed of the 
reptile — Eggs and young of the Crocodile, and their enemies— Curious story 
of the ichneumon and ibis — Modes of capturing tho Crocodile — Analysis of 
Job's description— The Crocodile also signified by the word Tannin. Aai'on's 
rod changed into a Tannin — Various passiiges in which the word occurs — Use 
of the word by the prophet Jeremiah. 

The word Leviathan is used in a rather loose manner in the Old 
Testament, in some jdaces representing a mammalian of tho sea, 
and in others signifying a reptile inhabiting the rivers. As in 
the most important of these passages the Crocodile is evidently 
signified, we will accept tliat rendering, and consider the Croco- 
dile as being the Leviathan of Scrii)ture. The Jewish Bible 
accepts the word Crocodile, and docs not add the mark of doubt. 

The fullest account of the Leviathan occurs in Job xli., the 
whole of which chapter is given to the descriptibn of the terrible 
reptile. As tlie translation of the Jewish Bible diffem in some 
points from that of the Authorized Version, I shall here give 
the former, so that the reader may be able to compare them with 
each other. 

Canst thou draw out a crocodile with a hook, or his tongue 
with a cord which thou lettest down ? 

“ Canst thou put a reed into his nose, or bore his jaw through 
with a thorn ? 

“ Will he make many supplications unto thee ? will he speak 
soft words unto thee ? 

“ Will he make a covenant with thee ? wilt thou take him as 
a servant for ever ? 

“ Wilt thou play with him as with a bird, or wilt thou bind 
him for thy maidens ? 

" Shall the companions make a l^anquet of him ? shall they 
part him among the merchants ? 
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“ Canst thon fill his skin with barbed irons, or his head with 
fish-spears ? 

“ Lay thine hand upon him, thou wilt no more remember the 
battle. 

“ Behold, the hope of him is in vain ; shall not one be cast 
down at the sight of him ? 

** N^ouc is so fierce that daro stir him up ; w'ho then is able to 
stand before Me ? 

“ Who hath forestalled Me that I should repay him? whatsoever 
is under the whole heaven is Mine. 

“ 1 will not be silent of his paits, nor of the matter of his 
power, nor of his comely proportion. 

“ Who can uncover the face of his garment ? who would enter 
the double iDw in his jjiw ? 

“ Who can open the doors of his face ? his teeth are terrible 
round about. 

“ The strength of his shields are his pride, shut up together 
as with a close seal. 

“One is so near to another that no air can come between 
them. 

“ They are joined one to another, they stick together that they 
cannot be sundered. 

“ His snoitings make light to shine, and his eyes are like the 
eyelids of the nioming dawn. 

“ Out of his nostrils goeth smoke, as out of a seething pot or 
I'iddron. 

“ His breath kiiidleth live coals, and a fiame goeth out of his 
mouth. 

“ In his neck abideth strength, and before him danceth terror. 

“ The flakes of his flesh are joined together, they are firm in 
themselves ; yea, as hard as nether millstone. 

“ When he raiseth himself up, the mighty are afraid ; by 
reason of breakings they lose themselves. 

“ The sword of him that layeth at him cannot hold : the 
spear, the dart, nor the habergeon. 

“ He esteemeth iron as straw, and copper as rotten wood. 

“ The an’ow cannot make him flee : sling-stones are tiimed 
with him into stubble. 

‘^'Clubs arc counted as stubble ; he laugheth at the shaking of 
a spear. , 
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** His under parts are like sharp points of potsherd ; he 
speaketh sharp points upon the mire. 

“ He niaketh the deep to boil like a pot ; he inaketh the sea 
like a pot of ointment. 

“ He maketh a path to shine after him ; one would think the 
deep to be hoary. 

“ Upon earth there is not his like, who is made without fear. 

‘'He beholdeth all high things; he is a king over all the 
children of pride.” 

This splendid description points as clearly to the Crocodile 
as the description of the Behemoth which immediately precedes 
it does to the hippopotamus, and it is tolerably evident that the 
sacred poet who wrote these passages must have been personally 
acquainted with both the Ciocodile and the hippopotamus. In 
both descriptions there are a few exaggerations, or rather, poetical 
licences. lor example, the bones of the hippopotamus are said 
to be iron and copper, and the Crocodile is said to kindle live 
coals with his breath. These, however, are but the natural 
imagery of an Oriental poet, and, considering the subject, we 
may rather wonder that the writer has not introduced emu more 
fanciful metaphors. 

Before proceeding with the Biblical portion of the history of 
this formidable reptile, I will mention a few points connected 
with the Crocodile and its kin. There are sevend species of 
Crocodile in different parts of the w'orld, ten species at least 
being known to science. Some inhabit India, some tropical 
America, some Asia, and some Africa, so that the genus is 
represented in nearly all the warmer parts of the world. 

They are all known by the formation of the teeth, the lower 
canines fitting each into a notch on the side of the upper jaw. 
The feet are webbed to the tips, and though the reptile mostly 
propels itself through the water by means of its tail, it can also 
paddle itself gently along by means of its feet. The teeth are 
all made for snatching and tearing, but not for masticating, the 
Crocodile swallowing its prey entire when possible ; and when 
the animal is too large to be eaten entire, tlie rex)tilc tears it to 
pieces, and swallows the fragments without attempting to mas- 
ticate them. 

^ In order to enable it to open its mouth under water, the back 
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of its throat is furnished with a very simple hut beautiful con- 
trivance, whereby the water is received on a membranous valve, 
and, in proportion to its pressure, closes the orifice of the throat. 
As the Crocodiles mostly seize their prey in their open jaws and 
hold it under water until devoured, it is evident that without 
such a structure as has been described the Crocodile would be 
as likely to drown itself as its prey. But the throat-valve 
enables it to keep its mouth open while the water is effectually 
prevented from running down its throat, and the nostrils, placed 
at the end of the snout, enable it to breathe at its ease, while 
the unfortunate animal which it has captured is being drowned 
beneath the surface of the water. 

This position of the nostrils serves another purpose, and 
enables the Crocodile to breathe while the whole of its body is 
under the water, and only an inch or two of the very end of the 
snout is above the surface. As, moreover, the Crocodile, as is 
the case with most reptiles, is able to exist for a considerable 
time without breathing, it only needs to protrude its nostrils for 
a few moments, and can then sink entirely beneath the water. 
In this way the rej)tile is able to conceal itself in case it should 
susx)ect danger ; and as, in such instances, it dives under the 
herbage of the river, and merely thrusts its nose into the air 
among the reeds and rashes, it is evident that, in spite of its 
enormous size, it baffles the observation of almost every foe. 

The Crocodile is one of the many animals to which divine 
honours were paid by the Egyptians. This we learn from several 
i^urces. Herodotus, for example, in “ Euterpe,” chapter 69, writes 
as follows : “ Those who dwell about Thebes and Lake Moeris, 
consider .them to be veiy sacred ; and they each of them train 
up a Crocodile, which is taught to be quite tame ; and they put 
crystal and gold ear-rings into their ears, and bracelets on their 
fore-paws ; and they give them appointed and sacred food, and 
treat them as well as possible while alive, and when dead, they 
embalm them, and buiy them in sacred vaults. 

“ But the people who dwell about the city of Elephantine eat 
them, not considering them as sacred.” 

The reasons for this worship are several. At the root of them 
all lies the tendency of man to respect that which , he fears 
rather than, that which he loves; and the nearer the man 
approaches the savage state, the more is this feeling developed. 
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By this tendency his worship is regulated, and it will ho found 
that when man is suflicieiitly advanced to be capable of worship 
at all, his reverence is invariably paid to the object which has 
the greatest terrors for him. The Crocodile, therefore, being tlie 
animal that w’as most dreaded by the ancient Egyptians, Avas 
accepted as the natural type of divinity. 

By degrees, though the worship of the Crocodile was retained, 
the worshippers thought themselves obliged to find reasons for 
their veneration, and some of them said that they considered the 
Crocodile a type of divinity because it had no tongue, and was 
therefore an emblem of divine power, which requires no tongue 
wherew’ith to speak. “ For by a mute and silent way it ascendeth, 
and bringeth all things mortal to a vocal justice, which speaketh 
in action, though not in voyce, even as all that is in the Croco- 
dile is action and not voyce.’* 

Some said that they reverenced the Crocodile because it laid 
threescore eggs and lived threescore years, this being the span of 
human life. Others, and these give by far the best reason, say 
that divine honours are paid to the Crocodile because the time 
of laying the eggs and hatching the young foreshows the annual 
rising of the Nile, on which depends the prosperity of the whole 
country. Still there is no doubt that, whatever explanations 
may have been offered by the advocates of Crocodile worship, 
the true reason for it was nothing, but the terror inspired by the 
animal. 

Owing to the accuracy of the description in the Book of Joli, 
which is evidently written by one who was personally acquainted 
with the Crocodile, it is thought by many commentators that the 
writer must have been acquainted with the Nile, in which river 
both the Crocodile and hippopotamus are found at the present day. 

It is possible, however, that the hippopotamus and the Croco- 
dile have had at one time a much wider range than they at 
present enjoy. Even within the memory of man the hippo- 
potamus has been driven further and fui-ther up the Nile by 
the encroachments of man. It has long been said that even at the 
present day the Crocodile exists in Palestine in the river which 
is called " Nhar Zurka,” which flows from Samaria through the 
plains of Sharon. Several of the older writers have mentioned 
its existence in this river, and, since this work was commenced, 
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tlie long-vexed question has been set at rest ; a Crocodile, eight 
feet in length, having been captured in the Nhar Zurka. 

In her ‘^'Domestic Life in Palestine,” Miss Eogers gives an old 
legend by which the people account for the presence of Crocodiles 
in tliis river. Many ages ago there dwelt upon the bank of the 
river an old inaii and his two sons, tlie elder of whom was idle 
and profligate, while the younger was industrious and virtuous. 

The father died, and left them each an equal share of his 
wealth — the flocks and herds wliich fed on the rich banks of 
the river. In process of time, the elder brother wasted all his 
property by riotous living and neglect, while the younger brother 
had greatly increased his flocks and herds, and had become a 
wealtliy man. The elder, being jealous of his brother’s prosperity, 
sought in his mind how to do him an injury. Accordingly, he 
travelled to Egypt, brought some young Crocodiles thence, and 
turned them into the river, hoping that they would destroy his 
brother’s flocks as tli(?y (iame to drink. 

Some time afterwards, lie w^ent down to the river, and, as he 
Iiad been accustomed to do, descended to the water to wash, 
wlien the Crocodiles seized him, dragged him into the water, and 
devoured him. 

This is one legend. Another states that many years ago a 
colony of Egyptians had settled on the bank of the Nhar Zurka, 
and that they, being woi-shippers of the Crocodile, brought some 
of the young from the Nile and established them in the river, 
which thenceforward bore the name of Nhar Zurka, or the 
Crocodile Kiver. The reader will doubtless have noticed that 
ill both these, legends the Crocodile is said to be an importation 
from the Nile, and is not held to be indigenous to the river. 

Allusion is made in the former of these two legends to the 
mode in which the Crocodile seizes its prey. It docs not attack 
it openly, neither, as some have said, does it go on shore for that 
purpose. It watches to see whether any animal comes to drink, 
and then, sinking benea-th the surface of the w’ater, dives rapidly, 
rises unexpectedly beneath the unsuspecting victim, seizes it 
with a sudden snap of its huge jaws, and drags it beneath the 
water. Should the intended prey be too far from the water to 
be reached by the mouth, or so large tliat it may ofler a suc- 
cessful resistance, the Crocodile strikes it a tremendous blow 
with its tail, and knocks it into the water. The dwellers on the 
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Nile bank say that a lai^ Crocodile wiU with a single blow of 
its tail break all the four legs of an ox or a horse. 

These cunning reptiles even contrive to catch birds as they 
come for water. On the banks of the Nile the smaller birds 
drink in a vciy peculiar manner. They settle in numbers on 
the flexible branches that overhang the stream, and when, by 
their weight, the branch bends downwards, they dip their beaks 
in the water. The Crocodile sees afar off a branch thus loaded, 
swims as near as possible, and then dives until it can see the 
birds immediately above it, when it rises suddenly, and with a 
snap of its jaws secures a whole mouthful of the unsuspecting 
birds. 

Sir S. Baker, in his travels on the Nile, gave much attention 
to the Crocodile, and has collected a great amount of interesting 
information about the reptile, much of which is peculiarly 
valuable, inasmuch as it illustrates the Scriptural notices of 
the creature. He states that it is a very crafty animal, and that 
its usual mode of attack is by first showing itself, then swim- 
ming slowly away to a considerable distance, so as to make its 
intended victim think that danger is over, and then returning 
* under water. It is by means of this manoeuvre that it captures 
the little birds. It first makes a dash at them, open-mouthed, 
causing them to take to flight in terror. It then sails slowly 
away as if it were so baflled that it did not intend to renew the 
attack. When it is at a considerable distance, the birds think 
that their enemy has departed, and return to the branch, which 
they crowd more than ever, and in a minute or two several dozen 
of them are engulfed in the mouth of the Crocodile, which has 
swiftly dived under them. 

On one occasion. Sir S. Baker was walking near the edge of 
the river, when he heard a great shrieking of women on the 
ojjposite bank. It turned out that a number of women had 
been filling their "gerbas” (water-skins), when one of them was 
suddenly attacked by a large Crocodile. She sprang back, and 
the reptile, mistaking the filled gerba for a woman, seized it, and 
gave the owner time to escape. It then dashed at the rest of 
the women, but only succeeded in seizing another gerba. 

A short time previously a Crocodile, thought by the natives 
to be the same individual, had seized a woman and carried her 
off ; and another had made an attack on a man in a very curious 
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manner. A number of men were swimming across the river, 
supported, after their custom, on gerbas inflated with air, when 
one of them felt himself seized by the leg by a Crocodile, which 
tried to drag him under water. He, however, retained his hold 
on the skin, and his companions also grasped his arms and hair 
with one hand, while with the other they struck with their 
spears at the Crocodile. At last they succeeded in driving the 
reptile away, and got their unfortunate companion to land, where 
they found that the whole of the flesh was stripped from the 
leg from the knee downwards. The poor man died shortly, 
afterwards. 

Tliese crafty reptiles also try to catch the baboons by lying 
in wait for them at their drinking places ; but the baboons are 
generally more than a match for the Crocodile in point of 
cunning and quickness of sight. Sir S. Baker witnessed an 
amusing example of such an attempt and its failure. 

“ The large tamarind-trees on the opposite bank are generally 
full of the dog-faced baboons (CymcepJmlui^ at their drinking 
hour, I watched a large Crocodile creep slily out of the water 
and lie in waiting among the rocks at the usual drinking place 
before they amved, but the baboons were too wide awake to be 
taken in so easily. 

“ A young fellow was the first to discover the enemy. He 
had accompanied several wise and experienced old hands to 
the extremity of a bough that at a considerable height over- 
hung the river; from this post they had a bird’s eye view, 
and reconnoitred before one of the numerous party descended 
to drink. The sharp eyes of the young one at once detected 
the Crocodile, who matched in colour so well with the rocks 
that most probably a man would not have noticed it until 
too late. 

'' At once the young one commenced shaking the bough and 
screaming with all his might, to attract the attention of the 
Crocodile and to induce it to move. In this he was immediately 
joined by the whole party, who yelled in chorus, while the laige 
old males bellowed defiance, and descended to the lowest branches 
within eight or ten feet ©f the Crocodile. It was of no use — 
the pretender never stirred, and I watched it until dark. It 
remained still in the same place, waiting for some unfortunate 
baboon whose thirst might provoke his fate, but not one was 
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suflicieiitly foolish, iiltliough the peri^iuUcular bank prevented 
them from drinking except at that particular spot.” 

It may be imagined that if the Crocodile were to depend 
entirely for its food upon the animals that it catches on the bank 
or in the river, it would run a risk of starving. The fact is, that 
its principal food consists of fish, which it can chase in the water. 
The great speed at which the Crocodile darts through the water 
is not owing to its webbed feet, but to its powerful tail, which 
is swept from side to side, and thus propels the reptile after 
the manner of a man “sculling” a boat with a single oar in 
the stern. The whales and the fishes have a similar mode of 
projuilsion. 

On land, the tail is the Crocodile's most formidable weapon. 
It is one mass of muscle and sinew, and the force of its lateral 
stroke is terrible, sweeping away every living thing that it may 
meet, rortunately for its antagonists, the Crocodile can turn 
but very slowly, so that, although it can scramble along at a 
much faster pace than its appearance indicates, there is no great 
diHiculty in escaping, provided that the sweep of its tail bo 
avoided. As the ('rocodile of the Nile attains when adult a 
length of thirty feet, one moiety of Avhich is taken up by the 
tail, it may easily be imagined that the power of this weapon 
can scarcely be exaggerated. 

As if to add to the terrors of the animal, its head, back, and 
tail are shielded by a series of liorny stJales, which are set so 
closely together that the sharpest spear can seldom find its way 
through them, and even the rifle ball glances off, if it strikes 
them obliquely. Like many other reptiles, the Crocodile is 
hatched from eggs which are laid on shore and vivified by the 
warmth of the sun. 

These eggs are exceedingly small when compared with the 
gigantic lizard which deposited them, scarcely equalling in 
dimensions those of the goose. There is now before me an egg 
of the cayman of South America, a fresh-water lizard but little 
smaller than the Crocodile of the Nile, and this is barely equal 
in size to an ordinary hen’s egg. It is longer in proportion to 
its width, but the contents of the two eggs would be as nearly 
as possible of the same bulk. On the exterior it is very rough, 
having a granulated appearance, not unlike that of dried shark- 
skin, and the shell is exceedingly thin and brittle. Tlie lining 
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iTieiiibrane, however, is singularly thick and tough, so that the 
egg is tolerably well defended against fracture. 

When first hatched, the young Crocodile is scarcely larger 
than a common newt, but it attains most formidable dimensions 
in a Very short time. Twenty or thirty eggs are laid in one 
spot, and, were they not destroyed by sundry enemies, the 
Crocodiles would destroy every living creatui*e in the rivers. 
Fortunately, the eggs and young have many enemies, chiefly 
among which is the well-known ichneumon, which discovers the 
place where the eggs are laid and destroys them, and eats any 
young Crocodiles tliat it can catch before they succeed in making 
their way to the water. 

The old writers were aware of the services rendered by the 
ichneumon, but, after their wont, exaggerated them by additions 
of their own, saying that the ichneumon enters into the mouth 
of the Crocodile as it lies asleep, and eats its way through the 
body, “ putting the Crocodile to exquisite and intolerable torment, 
while the Crocodile tumbleth to and fro, sighing and weeping, 
now in the d(jpth of water, now on the land, never resting till 
strength of nature faileth. For the incessant gnawing of the 
ichneumon so j)rovoketh her to seek her rest in the unrest of 
every part, herb, element, throws, throbs, rollings, but all in 
vain, for the enemy within her breathetli through her breath, 
and sporteth herself in the consumption of those vital parts 
which waste and wear away by yielding to unpacificable teeth, 
one after another, till she that crept in by stealth at the mouth, 
like a puny thief, comes out at the belly like a conqueror, 
through a passage opened by her own labour and industry.” 

The author has in the long passage, a part of which is here 
quoted, mentioned that the ichneumon takes its opportunity of 
entering the jaws of the Crocodile as it lies with its mouth open 
against the beams of the sun. It is very true that the Crocodile 
does sleep with its mouth open ; and, in all probability, the 
older observers, knowing that the ichneumon did really destroy 
the eggs and young of the Crocodile, only added a little ampli- 
fication, and made up their minds* that it also destroyed the 
parents. The same writer who has lately beeji quoted ranks the 
ibis among the enemies of the Crocodile, and says that the bird 
affects the reptile* with such terror that, if but an ibis’s feather 
be laid on its back, the Crocodile becomes rigid and unable to 
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inova Tlie Arabs of the present time say that tlie water- 
tortoises are enemies to the eggs, scratching them out of the 
sand and eating them. 

We will now pass to the description of the Crocodile in the 
Book of Job. 

In the beginning of that description, Job is asked in irony 
whether he can draw out Leviathan with a hook, or bore his 
jaw with a thorn. This is probably in allusion, not so much to 
the size and strength of the Crocodile, as to its cunning. At 
the present time the Arabs of the Nile assert that to catch a 
Crocodile with a hook is impossible. Mr. Lowth suggested to 
his boatmen that, if a large hook were baited with meat, a 
Crocodile might be caught. Yusef eagerly denied the possi- 
bility of such a capture : '' Him too clever — crocodile looking 
out of his eye so ” (making a squint) — he see everything like 
one man, as crocodile like man — ^peoide thinking him was one 
man long time, very long time.” 

According to Herodotus, however, the Egyptians did take the 
Crocodile with a hook, wliich they first baited with a small pig, 
and let into the river, and then beat another pig so as to make 
it scream. The Crocodile, hearing the cries of the pig, swims to 
seize its prey, and swallows the baited hook instead of the 
living pig. As soon as it is caught, the hunters draw it on 
shore, arid when it tries to attack them, they throw sand into its 
eyes so as to blind it. It is remarkable that the Arab hunters 
of the Nile still employ sand as their best defensive weapon 
when they have harpooned a hippopotamus and dragged it to 
the bank. The animal, finding that it cannot retreat, charges 
into the men, who repel it by throwing sand into its eyes. 

The expression “ boring his jaw with a thorn” probably refers 
to the fishermen’s universal custom of stringing together the 
captured fish by a twig passed through the mouth. In the 
late Mr. Waterton’s " Wanderings ” there is an account of the 
method employed by the natives in catching the cayman, which 
is the Crocodile of tropical America. A steel hook was tried 
and found useless, but one of the natives made in a short time 
an ingenious hook, composed of four sharpened wooden spikes, 
with which he succeeded in catching the reptile, thus literally 
boring its jaw with a thorn. 
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Allusion is made to the impenetrable character of the scale in 
verses 7, 15, 16, 17, and from verses 26 to 30. Verse 8 is given 
better in the Jewish Bible than in the Authorized Version. 
" Lay thine hand upon him, thou wilt no more remember the 
battle.” The same may be said of verse 22, which is thus ren- 
dered in the Authorized Version : " In his neck remaineth 
strength, and sorrow is turned into joy before him.” The mar- 
ginal reading gives the last verse as “ sorrow rojoiceth.” Neither 
of these expressions is very intelligible, but the rendering of 
the Jewish Bible is not only clear, but forcible. "In his neck 
abideth strength, and before him danceth terror.” 

In verse 13 the marginal translation is nearly the correct 
one: "Who can come to him within his double bridle?” and 
the Jewish Bible gives the real meaning of the passage, showing 
that allusion is made to the double rows of teeth in both jaws, 
those of the upper interlacing into those of the lower. " Who 
would enter the double (row) in his jaw ?” this reading being 
carried out by the following verse : “ Who can open tlie doors 
of his face? his teeth are terrible round about” (Jewish 
Bible). 

The quick sight of the Crocodile is mentioned inverse 18, his 
eyelids being compared to the “ eyes of the morning,” this meta- 
phor being further illustrated by the hieroglyphs, wherein the 
^e of the Crocodile is employed as the emblem of day-dawn. 
The impossibility of domesticating this terrible reptile is shown 
in verses 4 and 5 : " Will he make many supplications unto 
thee ? Win he speak soft words unto thee ? 

" Wilt thou play with him as with a bird ? or wilt thou bind 
him for thy maidens ?” 

AUusion is evidently made to the disagreeable nature of its 
flesh, which is penetrated with a strong musky odour, in verse 6 : 
"ShaU the companions make a banquet of him? ShaU they 
part him among the merchants ?” 

And lastly, the foam raised by the lashing of the Crocodile’s 
mighty tail, and the wake that is left behind it as it urges itself 
through the water, are mentioned in verses 31 and 32. 

It is not unlikely that the word Tieviathan also signified any 
of the larger ihhabitaiits of the waters, whether marine or 
reptile, and that a whale or a Crocodile would be equally called 
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by that name. In this sense we must intequ’et the well-known 
passage, Ps. civ. 24 — 26 : 

0 Lord, how manifold are Thy works ! in wisdom hast Thou 
made them all : the earth is full of Thy riches. 

“So is this great and wide sea” the Mediterranean), 
“ wherein are things creeping innumerable, both small and great 
beasts. 

“ There go the ships : there is tliat Leviathan, whom Thou 
hast made to play therein.” In this passage the writer points 
to some large inhabitant of the Mediterranean, or the Great 
Sea, as it is called in Scri})ture, to distinguish it from the Sea of 
Galilee, and the only creature which would answer to the allu- 
sion must be one of the lai'ger cetacean. 

AVe also find that the Crocodile must be signified by the 
Hebrew word tannm, which occurs in several paits of Scripture, 
and which is sometimes translated as “ dragon,” and sometimes as 
“ serpent,” and sometimes as “ whale.” Tor example, in Exod. vii. 
10, we find the well-known passage which relates the changing of 
Aaron’s rod into a Tannin, or serpent, as the Authorized Version 
translates it The Jewish Bible, however, simply renders the 
word as “ huge creature.” Next, we come to Ileut xxxii. 33 : 
“ Their wine is the poison of dmgous, and the cruel venom of 
asps.” This passage is rendered in the Jewish Bible as “Their 
wine is the fury of huge creatures, and the cruel venom [or head] 
of asps.” 

The same word occurs in Job vii. 12 ; “Am I a sea, or a 
whale [tannin'l, that thou settest a watch over me ? ” We also 
find it ill Jer.ix. 11 : “ And 1 will make Jerusalem heaps, and a 
den of dragons \tanniii \ ; ” and the same image is repeated in 
X. 22 : “ Behold, the noise of the bruit is come, and a great 
commotion out of the north country, to make the cities of Judah 
desolate, and a den of dragons.” The same prophet again 
repeats the word in xiv. 6 : “ The wild asses did stand in the 
high places, they snuffed up the wind like dragons.” 

There is nothing in any of these passages which would give 
any clue iis to the creature that was signified by the word 
tannin, but we obtain a clue to it in Ezek. xxix. 2 — 5 : “ Sou of 
man, set thy face against Pharaoh king of Egypt, and prophesy 
against him, and against all Egypt : 
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“Speak, and say, Thus saith the Lord God, Behold, I am 
against thee, Pharaoh king of Egypt, the great dragon that lieth 
in tlie midst of his rivers, which hath said, My river is mine 
own, and I have made it for myself. 

“ But I will put hooks in thy jaws, and I will cause the fish 
of thy rivers to stick unto thy scales ; and I will bring thee up 
out of tlie midst of thy rivers, and all the fish of thy rivers 
shall stick unto thy scales. 

“ And I will leave thee thrown into the wilderness, thee and, 
all the fish of thy rivers : thou shalt fall upon the open fields ; 
thou shalt not be brought together nor gathered : I have given 
thee for meat to the beasts of the field, and to the fowls of the 
heaven.” 

See also xxxii. 2, 3 : “ Son of man, take up a lamentation 
for Pharaoh king of Egypt, and say unto him. Thou art like a 
young lion of the nations, and thou art as a whale [tannini] in 
the seas ; and thou earnest forth with thy rivers, and troubledst 
the waters with thy feet, and fouledst their rivers. 

“Thus saith the Lord God, 1 will therefore spread out my net 
over thee with a company of many people ; and they shall 
bring thee up in my net.” 

There is a peculiar significance in the comparison of Pharaoh 
to the Crocodile. It is the master and tciTor of the Nile, of 
whom all animals stand in fear. It is ravenous, crafty, fierce, 
and relentless, keen-eyed to espy prey, and swift to devour it. 
Yet, in spite of all these evil qualities, the Egyptians venerated 
it, pampered it, hung it with costly jewels, and paid divine 
lioiiours to it, exactly as they considered their despotic sovereign 
as a demigod during his life, and honoured him wdth an apo- 
theosis after his death. 

Like the Crocodile, secure in his scaly armour. Pharaoh 
thought himself invincible, but, though man could not conquer 
him, God could do so. Man could not “ put a hook into his 
nose, or bore his jaws through with a thorn” (Job xli. 2) ; but 
the Lord could “ put hooks in his jaws, and bring him up out of 
the midst of his rivers, and give him for meat to the beasts of 
the field and the fowls of the heaven.” 

Taking also the Tannin of Exod. vii. to be the Ci-ocodile, we 
see how approprikte were all the circumstances. The miracle 
was performed in the presence of Pharaoh, who is afterwards 
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Spoken of tinder the emblem of the “dragon (tannin) that 
lieth in the midst of the river ” The rod of the future liigh 
priest of the Lord was changed into the Crocodile, which was 
worshipped by the Egyptian priests and magicians ; and when 
they imitated the miracle, Aaron’s rod swallowed up those of 
the heathen in token that the Lord would destroy idolatry. 

It is worthy of mention here that, although in the Authorized 
Version of the Scriptures, the rods of both Moses and Aaron 
are mentioned as having been changed into serpents, the words 
which are translated as serpents are different. The rod of 
Aaron, the priest, was turned into a Tannin, ie. Crocodile ; that 
of Moses, the lawgiver, into a Kachash or serpent. 

There is one passage which seems to imply that the word 
tannin may signify a cetacean. It occurs in Lam. iv. 3 : “Even 
the sea-monsters \jminin\ draw out the breast, they give suck to 
their young ones.” If the sacred writers were aware that the 
cetaceans were mammals and suckled their young, and that the 
Crocodile left its offspring to find food for themselves, there 
would be no doubt on the subject. But it is not at all likely 
that the Prophet Jeremiah, his soul tom by the crimes of his 
country and the calamities which he foresaw, persecuted by his 
own people, his life endangered by the forebodings that he was 
compelled to utter, imprisoned, exiled, and ab^ last dying in 
a strange land, would have been versed in natural histoiy, or 
would have troubled himself to inquire as to the manner in 
which the young of the Crocodile were fed. The sense of the 
passage is plain enough, and contains a rebuke to the people in 
that they neglect their children, and were worse than the ferocious 
inhabitants of the water, as we shall see on reading the whole 
of the passage : “ Even the sca-monstcr draws out the breast ; 
they give suck to their young ones : the daughter of my people 
is become cmel, like the ostriches in the wilderness. 

“ The tongue of the sucking child cleaveth to the roof of his 
mouth for tliirst; the young children ask bread, and no man 
breaketh it unto them.” 
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Difficulty of identifying the Lctafili— Probability that it is a colk‘td;ivc and not a 
specific term— Various Lizai^ls of Palestine— The Green or Jersey LizaiHl— The 
Cyprins, its appearance and habits — ^Thc Glass Snake or Sclicltopusic — Trans- 
lation of the wonl Probability tliat it signifies the Skiiik— Medicinal 

uses of the Lizard—The Seps tribe— Tlie common Cicigna, and tlie popular 
belief concerning its habits— The Sphienops and its shallow tunnel. 

In Tieviticiis xi. 30, the word Lizabd is used as the rendering of 
the Hebrew vfovi letddh (pronounced as L’t&,h4h). There arc 
one or two difficulties about the woiri, but, without going into 
the question of etymology, which is beside tlie object of tliis 
work, it will be suffunent to state that the best authorities accept 
the rendering, and that in the Jewish Bible the word Lizard is 
retained, but with the mark of doubt appended to it. 

In all probabilitji^ the sacred lawgiver employs the word 
letddh as a general term ; so that, although he prohibits certain 
Lizards by name, as having been used for food by the various 
nations with whom the Israelites ’ were necessarily brought in 
contact during their captivity, their wanderings, and their final 
conquest of Palestine, he implies that the whole of the Lizard 
tribe are to be considered as unlit to be eaten by the chosen 
people. 

We shall presently examine some of those which are pro- 
hibited by name, and it will be sufticient in the present case to 
glance at the Lizard tribes of Egypt, Palestine, and Syria. 

Those lands absolutely swarm wdth Lizards. Even in our own 
country. Lizards are far more common' than is generally known. 
I have caused the greatest surprise in an agricultural county 
by catching and showing to the field-labourers the common 
Scaly Lizard {Zootoca- vivipara). The little reptile was exceed- 
ingly plentiful, add yet not one of the labourer, nor even tlieir 
employers, had seen it. 
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In 'Warmer parte of tho earth, the Lizards are so numerous and 
so comparatively large that they force themselves upon the 
notice. For example, the well-known Green or Jersey Lizard 
{Lacerta viridis) is exceedingly plentiful, and may be seen darting 
among the leaves in search of prey, after the erratic manner of 
Lizards generally, which will remain absolutely motionless for 



THE CYPRllTS, oft LIZARD OK SCRIPTURE. 

* J nd the ferret, and the 'eh'mekvn, and the lizard, and the snail, and (he mo{e.*’-*LEviT. xi. 80. 


hours together, then whisk about so rapidly that the eye can 
Bcarcdy follow their movements, and subside into quiescence as 
suddenly as they started from it. 

In many parts of the world, especially in France, where the 
terror inspired by nearly all reptiles is really ludicrous, this 
beautiful and harmless creature is feared as if it were a venomous 
serpent, and, to judge from experience, I doubt whether a cobra 
or a rattlesnake would excite more horror than a Green lizard. 

A VERY common species of Lizard, and therefore likely to be 
one of those which are grouped under the common name of Let&&h, 
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is the Ctprius {Plestiodon auraturn). This handsome Lizard is 
golden-yellow in colour, beautifully spotted with orange and 
scarlet, and may be distinguished, even when the colours have 
fled after death, by the curiously formed ears, which are strongly 
toothed in front. It is very plentiful in Palestine, and, like 
others of its kin, avoids cultivated tracts, and is generally found 
on rocky and sandy soil which cannot be tilled. It is active, 
and, if alarmed, hides itself quickly in the sand or under stones. 

It belongs to the great family of the Skinks, many of which, 
like the familiar blind-worm of our own country, are without 
external legs, and, though true Lizfurds, progress in a snake-like 
manner, and are generally mistaken for snakes. One of these is 
the Glass Snake or Schbltopusic {Pmulopus pallasii), which 
has two veiy tiny hind legs, but which is altogether so snake- 
like that it is considered by the natives to be really a serpent. 
They may well be excused for their error, as the only external 
indications of limbs are a pair of slightly-projecting scales at the 
place where the hind legs would be in a fully-developed Lizard. 

Though tolerably plentiful, the Scheltopusic is not very often 
seen, as it is timid and wary, and, when it suspects danger, glides 
away silently into some place of safety. When adult, the colour 
of this Lizard is usually chestnut, profusely mottled with black 
or deep brown, the edge of each scale being of the darker colour. 
It feeds upon insects and small reptiles, and has been known to 
devour a nest full of young birds. 

In Levit. xi. 30 is a Hebrew word, chomet, which is given in 
the Authorized Version as Snail. There is, however, no doubt 
that the word is wrongly translated, and that by it some species 
of Lizard is signified. The Jewish Bible follows the Authorized 
Version, but affixes the mark of doubt to the word. There is 
another word, shahlul, which undoubtedly does signify the snail, 
and will be mentioned in its proper place. 

It is most probable that the word chomet includes, among 
other Lizards, many of the smaller Skinks which inhabit Pales- 
tine. Among them we may take as an example the Common 
Skink {Semeus officinalis), a reptile which derives its specific 
name from the ^fact that it was formerly used in medicinei 
together witli mummy, and the other disgusting ingredients 
which formed the g^ter part of the old Pharmacopoeia. ' " 

mm2 
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Even at the present ilay, it is used for similar purposes in the 
East, and is in coiiseqiumce caidured for tlie use of physicians, 
the Uxly being simply dried in the sun, and then sent to market 
for sale. It is principally employed for the cure of sunstroke, 
nettle-rash, sand-blindness, or fever, and both patient and physi- 
cian have the greatest confidence in its powers. It is said by 
some European physicians that the flesh of the Skiuk really 
does possess medicinal powers, and that it has fallen into dis- 
repute chiefly because those poweis have been exaggerated. In 
former days, the head and teet were thought to possess the 
greatest efficacy, and were valued accordingly. 

like all its tribe, the Skink loves sandy localities, the soil 
exactly" suiting its peculiar hribits. Although tolembly active, it 
does not run so fast or so far. asi many otlier Lizards, and, wlieii 
alarmed, it has a peculiar faculty for sinking itself almost instan- 
taneously' under the sand, much after the fashion of the shore- 
crabs of our own country. Indeed, it is even more expeditious 
tlian the crab, which oceii]>ies some little time in burrowing 
under the wet and yielding sand, whereas tlie Skink slips 
beneath the diy and coini)aratively' hard sand with such rapidity 
that it seems ratlier to he diving into a nearly excavated burrow 
than to be scooping a liollow for itself. 

The sand is therefore a place of safety to the Skink, which 
does not, like the crab, content itself with merely burying its 
body just below the surface, but continues to buiTOw, sinking 
itself in a few seconds to the depth of nearly a yard. 

Tlie length of the Skink is about eight inches, and its very 
variable colour is generally yellpwish brown, crossed with several 
dark bands. Several specimens, however, are spotted instead of 
banded ^yith brown, while some are banded with white, and 
others ai’e spotted with wdiite. In all, however, the uiiderr 
surface is silver grey. 

It has been thought by several zoologists, that several of the 
Lizards lielongiiig to the Seps family may be included in the 
general term of Chpmet . 

This theory is strengthened by the fact that those of the 
Sepsidm which have no visible feet, and which, after the custom 
of such Lizards, burrow in the sand, are even at the present day 
eaten by. Arabs, under the convenient title of Sand-fishes. 
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Sevcrul species of the Sepsidee inhabit Egypt, Palestine, and 
Syria, and of these we will take two as examples. 

The first is the Common Seps or Cicigna (Sqa tridactylis), a 
nearly legless Lizard, having a very long and snake-like body, 
and four legs, so small and feeble as to be of searcely any use 
in locomotion. 

It bears some resemblance to the blindworm of England, 
feeds on much the same diet, and has similar habits. It is per- 
fectly harmless, its teeth being too small, and its jaws too feeble, 
to hurt any creature larger than those on which it feeds ; but, 
like the blindworm, it is much dreaded by the ignoiunt, who 
believe that it steals upon horses and other cattle by night, and 
bites them as they sleep. 

Like other Lizards of its kind, it is one of the sand-lovers, 
burying itself when it suspects danger. 

The second example of the Sepsidse is .one that has its chief 
home in I^pt. This is the Capistbated Sphasnops {^ Jueru ^ 
sepmded). This reptile is also a burrower, but does not sink so 
deeply into the sand as those Lizards which have just been 
noticed. Indeed, it scarcely burrows deeply enough to cover it^ 
so that with the foot the sand may be scraped off, and the 
reptile discovered. 

Sometimes it has recourse to a substitute for a tunnel, and 
will crawl along the deep rut made by a cart-wheel rather than 
take the trouble of excavating a passage for itself. In conse- 
quence of this peculiarity, it may generally be found in any 
ridged ground, such as that wliich is employed in the cultivation 
of rice and other gmin, and, as it prefers to follow the course of 
the ridges itither than leave them, it may be taken without 
much trouble. It is perfectly harmless, and, although when 
taken it stnr^les violeutly to escape, it never employs its teeth 
on the hand that holds it. The colour of the Spbtenops is pale 
brown, diversified with a black stripe on either side of the 
muzzle, and a longitudinal series of black dots along the body. 
The tail is conical and pointed. 
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THE CHAMELEON, MONITOR, AND GECKO. 


Translation of the word Koach — Signification of the word, and its applicahility to 
the Chameleon — Power of the reptile’s grasp—The prehensile tail — Demeanour 
of the Chameleon on the ground — The independent eyes — Its frequent change 
of colour — Mode of taking prej'— Strange notions respecting the Chameleon — 
The Monitor, or Land Crocodile — Its habits and use to mankind — The Nilotic 
Monitor, and its habit of destroying the eggs and young of the Crocodile — 
The Gecko or Ferret of Scripture. 


In Levit. xi. 30 there occurs a word which has caused great 
trouble to commentators. The word is koach (pronounced as a 
dissyllable thus, ko-ach). Primarily, it signifies power and 
strength, but in this passage it signifies the name of some 
ereature which is included in the list of unclean beasts. There 
is very little doubt that it signifies some species of lizard, and 
in the Authorized Version it is rendered as Chameleon. The 
Jewish Bible accepts the same translation, but appends to it the 
mark of doubt. 

There are two lizards to which the term may possibly be 
applied — namely, the Chameleon and the Monitor; and, as the 
Authorized Version of the Scriptures accepts the former inter- 
pretation, we will first describe the Chameleon. 

• 

This reptile is very plentiful in the Holy Land, as well as in 
Egypt, so that the Israelites would be perfectly familiar with it, 
both during their captivity and after their "escape. It is but a 
small reptile, and the reader may well ask why a name denoting 
strength should be given to it. I think that we may find the 
reason for its name in the extraordinary power of its grasp, as it 
is able, by means of its peculiarly-formed feet and prehensile tail, 
to grasp the branches so tightly that it can scarcely be removed 
without damage. 

I once saw six or seven Chameleons huddled up together, all 
having clasped each other’s legs and tails so firmly that they 
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‘ And the/emf, and the chameleon, and the lizard, and the snail, and the mote '' — Lrvit. xl. 30. 


taken by myself from a specimen which I kept for several 
months. 

When the Chameleon wished to pass from one branch to 
another, it used to hold iirmly to the branch by the tail and one 
l^d-foot, and stretch out its body nearly horizontally, feeling 
about with the •other three feet, as if in search of a convenient 
resting-place. In this curious attitude it would remain for a 
considerable time, apparently suffering no inconvenience, though 
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evei^ the spiiler-nioiikey would have been unable to maintain 
such an attitude for half the length of time. 

Xhe strength of the grasp is really astonishing when con- 
trasted with the size of the reptile, as any one will find who 
allows the Chameleon to grasp his finger, or who tries to detach 
it from the branch to which it is clinging. The feet are most 
curiously made. They are furnished with five toes, which are 
arranged like those of parrots and other climbing birds, so as to 
close upon each other like the thumb and finger of a human 
hand. They are armed with little yellow claws, slightly curved 
and veiy sharp, and wdien they grasp the skin of the liand they 
give it an unpleasantly sharp pinch. 

The tail is as prehensile as that of the spider-monkey, to 
which the Chameleon bears a curious resemblance in some of 
its attitudes, though nothing can be more different than the 
volatile, inquisitive, restless disposition of the spider- monkey 
and the staid, sober demeanour of the Chameleon. The reptile 
has the power of guiding the tail to any object as correctly as if 
there were an eye at the end of the tail. When it has been 
travelling over the branches of trees, I have often seen it direct 
its tail to a projecting bud, and grasp it as firmly as if the bud 
had been before and not behind it. 

Sometimes, when it rests on a branch, it allows the tail to 
hang down as a sort of balance, the tip coiling and uncoiling 
unceasingly. But, as soon as the reptile wishes to move, the 
tail is tightened to the branch, and at once coiled round it. 
Tliere ically seems to be almost a separate vitality and con- 
sciousness on tlie part of the tail, wdiich glides round an object 
as if it were acting with entire independence of its ONvner. 

On the ground the Chameleon fares but poorly. Its walk is 
absolutely ludicrous, and an experienced person might easily 
fail to identify ♦a Chameleon wdien Avalking with the same 
animal on a branch. It certainly scrambles along at a toler- 
able rate, but it is absurdly aw^kward, its legs sprawling 
widely on either side, and its feet grasping futilely at every 
step. The tail, which i^ usually so lithe and nimble, is then 
lield stiffly from the body, with a slight curve upwards. 

The eyes are strange objects, projecting far from the head, 
and each acting quite independently of the other, so that one 
eye may often be directed forwards, and the other backwards. 
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Thjd eyeballs are covered with a thick wrinkled skin, except a 
small aperture at the tip, which can be opened and closed like 
our own eyelids. 

The changing colour of the Chameleon has beeli long known, 
though there are many mistaken ideas concerning it. 

The reptile does not necessarily assume the colour of any 
object on which it is placed, but sometimes takes a totally 
different colour. Thus, if my Chameleon happened to come 
upon any scarlet substance, the colour immediately became 
black, covered with innumerable circular spots of light yellow. 
The change was so instantaneous that, as it crawled on the 
scarlet cloth, tlie colour would alter, and the fore-part of the 
body would be covered with yellow spots, vrhile the hinder 
parts retained their dull black. Scarlet always annoyed the 
Chameleon, and it tried to escape whenever it found itself 
near any substance of the obnoxious hue. 

The normal colour was undoubtedly black, witli a slight tinge 
of grey. But in a short time the wdiole crcjiture w'ould become 
a vivid verdigris green, and, while the spectator was watching it, 
the Jegs would become banded with rings of bright yellow, and 
spots and streaks of the same colour would appear on the head 
and body. 

When it was excited either by anger or by expectation — as, 
for example, wlien it hoard a large fly buzzing near it — the 
colours were singularly beautiful, almost exactly resembling in 
hue and arrangement those of the jaguar. Of all the colours, 
green seemed generally to predominate, but the creature would 
pass so rapidly from one colour to another that it was scarcely 
possible to follow the various gradations of hue. 

Some persons have imagined that the variation of colour 
depends on the wants and passions of the animal. This is not 
the case. The change is often caused by nieut»al emotion, but is 
not dependent on it; and I believe that the animal has no 
control whatever over its colour. The best proof of this assertion 
may be found in the fact that my own Chameleon changed 
colour several times after its death ; and, indeed, as loiig as 
I had the dead body before me, changes of hue w’ere taking 
place. 

The food of the Chameleon consists of insects, mostly flies, 
which it catches by means of its tongue, which can be protruded 
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to an astonishing distance. The tongue is nearly cylindrical, 
smd is famished at the tip with a slight cavity, which is filled 
with a very glutinous secretion. When the Chameleon sees a 
fly or other insect, it gently protrudes the tongue once or twice, 
as if taking aim, like a billiard-player with his cue, and then, 
with a moderately smart stroke, carries off the insect on the 
glutinous tip of the tongue. The force with which the Chameleon 
strikes is really wonderful. My own specimen used to look for 
flies from my liand, and at first I was aa much surprised with 
the force of the blow stmck by the tongue as 1 was with the 
grasping power of the feet. 

Among the wild legends with wliich the earlier naturalists 
adorned their accounts of all animals with which they were not 
personally familiar, those of the Chameleon are not the least 
curious. “ Themselves,” writes Topsel, an author of the sixteenth 
century, “ are very gentle, never exasperated but when they are 
about wUde fig-trees. 

" They have for their enemies the serpent, the crow, and the 
hawk. When the hiuigry serpent doth assault them, they 
defend themselves in this manner, as Alexander Mindius writeth. 
They take in their mouths a broad and strong stalk, under pro- 
tection of which, as under a buckler, they defend themselves 
against their enemy the serpent, by reason that the stalk is 
broader than the serpent can gripe in his mouth, and the other 
parts of the chamasleon so firm and hard as the serpent cannot 
hurt them : he laboureth but in vain to get a prey, so long as 
the stalk is in the chamseleon’s mouth. 

“ But if the chammleon at any time see a serpent taking the 
air, and sunning himself under some green tree, he climbeth up 
into that tree, and setteth himself directly over the seipent ; then 
out of his mouth he casteth a thread, like a spider, at the end of 
which hangeth a drop of poyson as bright as any pearl ; by this 
string he letteth down the poyson upon the serpent, which, 
lighting upon ity killeth it immediately. 

“ And Scaliger reporteth a greater wonder than this in the 
description of the chamseleon ; for he saith, if the boughs of the 
tree so grow as the perpendicular line cannot fall directly upon 
the serpent, then he so correcteth and guideth it with his fore- 
feet that it falleth upon the serpent within the mark of a hair’s 
breadth. 
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The raven and the crow are also at variance with the cha- 
maeleon, and so great is the adverse nature betwixt these twain» 
that if the crow eat of the chamffileon being slain by him, he 
dyeth for it except he recover his life by a bay-leaf, even as the 
elephant, after he hath devoured a chammleon, saveth his life by 
eating of the wilde olive-tree. 

" But the greatest wonder of all is the hostility which Pliny 
reporteth to be betwixt the chammleon and the hawk. For he 
writeth that when a hawk flyeth over a cliammleon, she hath 
no power to resist the chamaeleon, but falleth down before it, 
yeeldiiig both her life and her limbs to be devoured by it, and 
thus that devourer that liveth upon the prey and blood of others 
hath no power to save her own life from this little beast.” 

It may here be remarked that the frog was said to save itself 
from the water-ducks by seizing a stick crosswise in its mouth, 
so that when the duck came to seize its prey, the stick came 
across the angles of the jaws, and prevented the frog from being 
swallowed. 

So much for the Chameleon. We will now take the Nilotic 
Monitor (Hydromums niloticus) and the Land Monitor (Psaw- 
mosauTus the other reptiles which have been conjectured 

to be the real representatives of the Koach. 

These lizards attain to some size, the former sometimes mea- 
suring six feet in length, and the latter but a foot or so less. Of 
the two, the Laud Monitor, being the more common, both in 
Palestine and Egypt, has perhaps the best claim to be considered 
as the Koach of Scripture. It is sometimes called the Land 
Crocodile. It is a carnivorous animal, feeding upon other rep- 
tiles and the smaller mammalia, and is very fond of the eggs of 
the crocodile, which it destroys in great numbers, and is in con- 
sequence much venerated by the inhabitants of the country 
about the Nile. 

The theory that this reptile may be the Koach of Leviticus is 
strengthened by the fact that even at the present day it is 
cooked and eaten by the natives, whereas the chameleon is so 
small and bony that Scarcely any one would take the trouble of 
cooking it. 

The Nilotic Monitor shares the same habit of devouring 
crocodiles’ eggs, and consequently shares the respect of those 
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who are endangered by the crocodile. It even eats the young 
crocodiles after they {11*6 liatched, chasing them through the 
W’ater, and capturing tlieni by means of its superior swiftness. 
It may be distinguished from the Land Monitor by the elevated 
keel which runs along the whole of the spine from the neck to 
the very end of the long tail. The general colour of the Nilotic 
Monitor is olive-grey, mottled with black. On the back of the 
neck are a series of curved bands of a wliitish yellow. 

It is mentioned on page 09, that the word andkahy which is 
translated as “ ferret ” in Levit. xi. 30, is certainly a lizaixl, and in 
all probability is one of the Geckos. I have therefore introduced 
into the same illustration on page 535 the commonest species of 
Gecko found in Palestine. The reader will observe the flat, fan- 
like expansions at the ends of the toes, by w’hich it is able to 
adhere to flat surhxces. 


SERPENTS. 


Serpents in gtmeral— Signification of the Hclirew word AWtflw/^Various imssagos 
in which the Nuchasli is incntioiioil -The iiery Serpents of tlie wilderness-** 
Ex]>laiiatioii of the wonls “flying” and “ liery ” os ajipliLMl to Serpents — Hnnnts 
of the Serpent — The Cobra, or Asp of S«?ripture'— JiFeaning of the word Pcthcn 
—The deaf Adder that stoppetli her car — Serpent-charming in the East — Prin- 
ciple 011 which the cliarmcrs work— Slnggislincss of the Serpent naturo — 
Ceremony of initiation into Serpent-charming— Theories respecting the deaf 
Adder — Luis of Grenada’s sermon — ^Tho Cerastes, or Homed Serpent — Appear- 
ance and haliits of the reptile — The “Adder in the path.” 


As we have seen that so much looseness of nomenclature pre- 
vailed among the Hebrews even with regard to the mammalia, 
birds, and lizards, we can but expect that the names of the 
Soipents will be equally diihcult to identify. 

No less tlian seven names are employed in the Old Testament 
to denote some species of Serpent ; but there are only two which 
can be identified with any certainty, four others being left to 
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mere conjecture, and one being clearly a word which, like our 
snake or serpent, is a word not restricted to any particular 
species, but signifying Serpents in general. This word is ndcha^h 
(pronounced nah-kahsh). It is unfortunate that the word is so 
variously translated in different passages of Scripture, and we 
cannot do better than to follow it through the Old Testament, so 
as to bring all the passages under our glance. 

The first mention of the Nachush occurs in Gen. iii., in the 
well-known passage where the Serpent is said to be more subtle 
than all the beasts of the field, the wisdoni or subtlety of the 
Serpent haying evidently an allegorical and not a categorical 
signification. We find the same symbolism employed in the 
New Testament, the disciples of our Lord being told to be “ wise 
as serpents, and harmless as doves.” 

Allusion is made to the gliding movement of the Serpent tribe 
in Trov. xx^. 19. On this part of the subject little need be said, 
except that the movements of the Serpent are owing to the 
mobility of the ribs, wducli are pushed for\yard in succession ami 
drawn back again, so as to catch against any inequality of the 
ground. Tliis power is iucreascid by the structure of the scales. 
Those of the VPPQr part of the body, which are not us(m1 for 
locomotion, are shaped sonu?thing like the scales of a fish ; but 
those of the lower part of the body, which come in contact with 
the ground, are broad belts, each overlapping the other, and each 
connected with ope pair of ribs. 

When, therefore, the Serpent pushes forward the ribs, the 
edges of the scaly belts will cgtcli against the slightest pro- 
jection, and are able to give a veiy powerful impetus to the 
body. It is scarcely possible to. drag a snake backwards over 
rough ground; while on a smooth surface, such as glass, the 
Serpent would be totally unable to proceed. This, however, was 
not likely to have been studied by the ancient Hebrews, who 
were among the most unobservant of mankind with regaixl to 
details of natural history : it is, therefore, no wonder that the 
gliding of the Serpent should strike the writer of the proverb in 
question as a mysteiy which he could not c.\j)Iain. 

Tlie poisonous nature of some of the Serpents is mentioned in 
several passages of Scripture ; and it will be seen that the ancient 
Hebrews, like many modern Europeans, believed that the poison 
lay in the forked tongue. See, for example, Ps. Iviii. 4 ; “ Their 
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poison is like the poison of a serpent” (wdcMsA). Also Prov. 
xxiii. 32, in which the sacred writer says *of wine that it brings 
woe, sorrow, contentions, wounds without cause, redness of eyes, 
and that '' at tlie last it biteth like a serpent, and stingeth like 
an adder.” 



COUUA AND CEKAHTIM, TIIK ASP AND ADDER OF SCIIIPTUHE. 

'* 2'Aey are like, the deaf asp (marginal translation) that stopjicth her ear; which will not hearken to 
the ouice of charmers, charmhuj never so wisely.**— V h. Iviii. 4, 5. 

“ Dan shatt he a serpent by the way, an adder in the paih,**—Qw!t. xliz. 17. 


The idea that the poison of the Serpent lies in the tongue is 
seen in several passages of Scripture. “ They have sharpened 
their tongues like a serpent ; adders’ poison is under their lips ” 
(Ps. oxL 3). Also in Job xx. 16, the sacred writer says of the 
hypocrite, that “he shall suck the poison of asps: the viper’s 
' tbngne shall slay him.’’ 

■V 
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As to the fieiy Serpents of the wilderness, it is scarcely needful 
to mention that the epithet of “hery ” does not signify that the 
Serpents in question.produced real fire from their mouths, but 
that allusion is made to the powSr and virulence of their poison, 
and to the pain caused by their bite. We ourselves naturally 
employ a similar metaphor, and speak of a “ burning pain,” of 
a “ fiery trial,” of “ hot anger,” and the like. 

The epithet of “flying” which is applied to theke Serpents is 
explained by the earlier' commentators as having reference to a 
•Serpent wliich they called the Dart Snake, and which they 
believed to lie in wait for men and to spring at them from a 
distance. They' thought that thu snake hid itself either in 
hollows of the ground or in trees, and sprang through the air for 
thirty feet upon any man or beast that happened to pass by. 

“And surely if it be lawful to conjecture what kinds of 
Serpents those were which in the Scripture were called Fieiy 
Serpents, and did sting the Israelites to death in the Wildemesse, 
until the Brazen Seipent was erected for their cure ; among all 
the Serpents in the world, that kind of death and pain can be 
ascribed to none more properly than to these Cafezati, or Bed- 
dart Serpents. 

“ For first, the Wildemesse, which was the place U'herein they 
annoyed the people, doth very well agree to their habitation. 
Secondly, the Fiery Serpents are so called by figure, not that they 
are fiery, but^ as all Writers do agrdh, either because they were 
red like fire ; or else because the pain which they inflicted did 
bum like fire, or rather for both these causes together, which are 
joyntly and sevei^lly found in these Bed Serpents. And therefore 
I will conclude for my opinion, that these Serpents (as the 
highest poyson in nature) were sent by God to afflict the sinning 
Israelites, whose poyson was uncurable, except by Divine 
miracle.” 

The places in which the Serpent is accustomed to lie are 
mentioned in various portions- of the Old Testament. The habit 
of lying in hedges is mentioned in Ecclesiastes. '* He that 
diggeth a pit shall fiill into it; and whoso breaketh an hedge, 
a serpent shall bite him” (Eccles. x. 8). The Prophet Amos 
alludes to its custom of haunting t^e walls of houses (see v. 
18, 19) : “ The day of the Lord is darkness, and not light 

“ As if a man did flee from a lion, and a bear met him ; or 
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went into the hoiLso, und leaned his hand on the wall, and a 
serpent bit him.” This passage refers also to the oitlinaiy 
architecture of the East, the walls of comnioii houses, such as 
those with which a herdinan like Amos would be most familiar, 
being little more than hurdles covered with mud. Such walls 
would soon fall into disrejiair, and would l^e full of lioles, in 
wliich spiders, centipedes, lizards, and serpents hide llieniselves. 

We will now take the various species of Serpents mentioned 
ill the Bible, as nearly as they can be identified. 

Of one species there is no doubt whatever. This is tluj ConuA 
(iVerya hffje), a serpent which is' evidently signified- by the Hebrew 
word pethen. 

There are several passages in which this word occura, nearly 
all of which contain some allusion to its poisonous nature, and 
one of them mentioning a characteristic which settles its identity 
beyond doubt. 

Ill the very beginning of the Scriptural books we find a 
reference to the rethen. The first occurs in T>eut. xxxii. ; 
" Their vine is of the vine of Sodom, and of the fields of 
Gomorrali; their grapes arc grapess of gall, tJieir clusters are 
bitter : 

“ Their wine is the poison of dragons, and the cruel venom of 
asps” {i^ethcniiii). 

Next we come to the passage in Job xx. 14 — 16 ; “Yet his 
meat in liis bowels is turned, it is the gall of asps [pcthyuhrCy 
within him. 

“ He hath swallowed down riches, and he shall vomit them 
up again : God shall cast them out of his belly. 

“He shall suck the poison of asps {pcthGnim)\ the viper’s 
{eplteli) tongue shall slay liim.” 

These passages clearly indicate the venomous nature of tlie 
Petheii, and there is another which occurs in Isaiah, in which the 
same quality is inferred though not directly stated. It occurs 
in chap, xi., which is devoted to a prophecy of the spiritual reign 
of the iMessiali, and in which is found that allusion to Himself 
which our Lord quoted in tlie Teiiijde (see ver. 2). The passage 
with which we have now to do occurs in verse 8: “And the 
sucking child shall jJay on the hole of the asp {pethen), and the 
weaned child shall put his hand on the eockati’ice* den.” 
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We may also find a passage in the Psalms, in which the Pethen 
is classed with the lion as being equally to be dreaded by the 
traveller. Thou shalt tread upon the lion and adder (pethen), 
the young lion and the dragon shalt thou trample under feet." 

All these passages agree in one point, namely, that the Pethen 
is a creature the bite of which is exceedingly venomous, but 
there is nothing in them to assist us in identifying it. The 
Pethen may be, as far as these passages are concerned, any kind 
of venomous Serpent. P*ut there is just one allusion to the 
Pethen which enables us to decide at once as to its identity. It 
occurs in Ps. Iviii. 3 — 5 : The wicked, are estranged from the 
womb : they go astray as soon as they be born, speaking lies. 

‘ " Their poison is like the poison of a serpent : they are like the 
deaf adder {pethen) that stoppeth her ear ; 

“ Which will not hearken to the voice of charmers, charming 
never so wisely.” The last verse is rendered rather differently 
in the Jewish Bible: ‘'Which will not hearken to the voice of 
whisperers, the cunning master of charms.” 

Hero we have a clue to the identification of the Pethen. It is 
evidently a Serpent that was accustomed to be subjected to the 
action of charmers ; and as we find that in the olden times and 
at the present day the cobra, a most venomous Serpent, was and 
is tamed by professional charmers, there is no doubt that the 
Egyptian cobra is the Pethen of Scripture, I say the Egyptian 
cobra, because there is a closely allied species, the cobra of 
India {Kaja tripudiam), which veiy much resembles the Naja 
bajo, and which is also tamed by serpent-charmers. A passing 
allusion to this custom in taming Serpents is made by St. Janies 
in his General Epistle, chap, iii, 7 : “ For every kind of beasts, 
and of birds, and of serpents, and of things in the sea, is tamed, 
and hath been tamed by mankind : 

"But the tongue can no man tame; it is aii miruly evil, full 
of deadly poison,” 

How the serpent-charmers' perform their feats is not very 
intelligible. That they handle the most venomous Serpents with 
perfect impunity is evident enough, and it is also clear that they 
are able to produce certain effects upon the Serpents by means 
of musical (or unmusical) sounds. ^ But these two items are 
entirely distinct, and one does not depend upon the other. 

In the first place, the handling of venomous snakes has been 
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performed by Englishmen without the least recourse to any 
arts except that of sicquaiatance with the habits of Serpents. 
The late Mr. Waterton, for example, would take up a rattlesnake 
in his hare hand without feeliufr the least uneasy as to the 
behaviour of his prisoner. He once took twenty-seven rattle- 
snakes out of a box, carried tlieni into another room, put them 
into a large glass case, and afterwards replaced them in the 
box. He described to me the manner in which he did it, using 
my wrist as the representative of the Serpent. 

The nature of all Serpents is rather peculiar, and is probably 
owing to the mode in which the blood circulates. They are 
extremely unwilling t(» move, except when urged by the wants of 
nature, and will lie coiled up for many hours together when 
not pressed by hunger. Consequently, when touched, their 
feeling is evidently like that of a drowsy man, who only tries 
to shake off the object which may rouse him, and composes 
himself afresh to sleep. 

A quick and sudden movement would, however, alarm the 
reptile, which would strike in self-defence, and, sluggish as are 
its general movements, its stroke is delivered with such light- 
ning rapidity that it would be sure to inflict its fatal wopiid 
before it was seized. If, thert»fore, Mr. Waierton saw a Serpent 
which he desired to catch, he would creep very quietly up to it, 
and with a gentle, slow movement place his fingers round its 
neck just behind the head. If it happened to be coiled up in 
such a manner that he could not get at its neck, he had only to 
touch it gently until it moved sufficiently for his purpose. 

When he had once placed his hand on the Serpent, it was 
in his power. He would then grasp it very lightly indeed, 
and raise it gently from the ground, trusting that the reptile 
would be more inclined to be carried quietly than to summon 
up sufficient energy to bite. Even if it had tried to use its 
fangs, it could not have done so as long as its captor’s fingers 
were round its neck. 

As a rule, a great amount of provocation is needed before a 
venomous Serpent will use its teeth. One of my friends, when 
a boy, caught a viper, mistaking it for a common snake. He 
tied it round his neck, coiled it on his w^ist by way of a bracelet, 
and so took it home, playing many similar tricks with it as he 
went After arrival in the house, he produced the viper for the 
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amusement of his brothers and sisters, and, after repeating his 
performances, tried to tie the snake in a double knot. This, 
however, was enough to provoke the most pacific of creatures, 
and in consequence he received a bite on his finger. 

There is no doubt that the snake-charmers trust chiefly to 
this sluggish nature of the reptile, but they certainly go through 
some ceremonies by which they believe themselves to be ren- 
dered impervious to snake-bites. They will coil the cobra round 
their naked bodies, they will irritate the reptile until it is in a 
state of fury ; they will even allow it to bite them, and yet be 
none the worse for the wound. Then, as if to show that the 
vbnomous teeth have not been abstracted, as is possibly sup- 
posed to be the case, they will make the cobra bite a fowl, 
\rhich speedily dies from the effects of the poison. 

Even if the fangs were extracted, the Serpents wcnild lose 
little of their venomous power. These reptiles are furnished 
with a whole series of fangs in different stages of development, 
so that when the one in use is broken or shed in the course of 
nature, another comes forward and fills its place. There is now 
before me a row of four fangs, which I took from the right 
upper jawbone of a viper caught in the New Forest. 

In her interesting “ Letters from Egypt,” Lady Duft-Gordon 
gives an amusing aecouiit of the manner in which she was 
formally initiated into the mysteries of snake-charming, and 
made ever afterwards impervious to the bite of venomous 
Seri)ents : — 

“ At Korn Oniboo, we met with a Rifiiee darweesh with his 
basket of tame snakes. After a little talk, he proposed to 
initiate me : and so we sat down and held hands like people 
marrying. Omar [her attendant] sat. behind me, and repeated 
the words as my ‘wakeeL’ Then the Ilifaee twisted a cobra 
round our joined hands, and i^equested roe to s^nt on it ; he did 
the same, and I was pronounced safe and enveloped in snakes. 
My sailors groaned, and Omar shuddered as the snakes put out 
their tongues; the darweesh and I smiled at each other like 
Soman augurs.” 

She believed that the snakes were toothless ; and perhaps on 
this occasion they may have been so. Extracting the teeth of 
the Serpent is an easy business in experienced hands, and is 
conducted in two ways. Those snake-charmers who are coii- 

X X 2 
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fident of their own powers merely grasp the reptile by the neck, 
force open its jaws wdth a piece of stick, and break off the fangs, 
which are but loosely attached to the jaw. Those who are not 
so sure of themselves inntate the snake, and offer it a piece of 
cloth, generally the corner of their mantle, to bite. The snake 
darts at it, and, as it seizes the garment, the man gives the cloth 
a sudden jerk, and so tears away the fangs. 

Still, although some of the performers employ mutilated 
snakes, tliere is no doubt tliat others do not trouble themselves 
to remove the fangs of the Serpents, but handle with impunity 
the cobra or the cerastes with all its venomous apparatus, in 
good order. 

We now come to the second branch of the subject, namely, 
the influence of sound upon the cobra and other Serpents. The 
charmers are always provided with musical instruments, of 
which a sort of flute with a loud shrill sound is the one which 
is mostly used in the performances. Having ascertained, from 
slight marks which their practised eyes easily discover, that 
a Serpent is hidden in some crevice, the charmer plays upon his 
flute, and in a short time the snake is sure to make its 
appearance. 

As soon as it is fairly out, the man seizes it by the end of the 
tail, and holds it up in the air at arm’s length. In this position 
it is helpless, having no leverage, and merely wriggles about in 
fruitless struggles to escape. Having allo>ved it to exhaust its 
strength by its eflbrts, the man lowers it into a basket, where it 
is only too glad to find a refuge, and closes the lid. After a 
while, he raises the lid and begins to play the flute. 

The Serpent tries to glide out of the basket, but, as soon as it 
does so, the lid is shut down again, and in a very short time the 
reptile finds that escape is impossible, and, as long as it hears 
the sound of the flute, only raises its head in the air, supporting 
itself on the lower portion of its tail, and continues to wave 
its head from side to aide as long as it hears the sound of tlie 
music. 

Tlie rapidity with which a cobra learns this lesson is extra- 
ordinary, the charmers being as willing to show their mastery 
over newly-caught Serpents as over those which have been 
long in their possession. Some persons have thought that 
all the snakes caught by the professional charmers are tamo 
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reptiles, which have been previously placed in the hole by the 
men, and which have been deprived of their fangs. Careful 
investigations, however, have proved that the snake is realljP 
attracted by the shrill notes of the flute, and that the charmers 
handle with unconcern the snakes which are in full possession 
of their fangs and poison-glands. 

Tlie allusion to the “deaf adder, which stoppeth her ears,” 
needs a little explanation. Some species of Serpent are more 
susceptible to sound than others, the cobra being the most 
sensitive of all the tribe. Any of these which are comparatively 
insensible to the charmer’s efforts may be considered as “ deaf 
adders.” But there has been from time immemorial a belief 
in the East that some individual Serpents are very obstinate and 
self-willed, refusing to hear the shrill sound of the flute, or the 
magic song of the charmer, and pressing one ear into the dust, 
while they stop the other with the tail. 

Louis of Grenada, one of whose (quaint sermons has already 
been quoted, alludes in another discourse to this curious belief, 
in which it is evident that he fully concumjd. 

“ Dominica XI, post Pent, Condo 1 .• 

“ ^ Furor illis secundum similitudinem serpentis sicut aspidis 
et obturantis aures suas ; qiue non exaudit voeem incantantium, 
et vcnefici incantantis sapienter.’ 

“ Vulgo enim ferunt aspidem cum iiicantatur ne letliali veneno 
homilies inficiat, alteram aurem terne affigere, alteram vero cauda 
in earn immissa obstruere ut ita demum veneni vis intus latentis 
illiesa maneat. 

“Ad hoc igitur modum cum sapiens iucaiitator, hoc est, 
divini verbi conciouator obstinates homines ad sanitatem per- 
ducei*e et lethale venenum peccati, quod in eorum mentibus 
residet delere coiiteiidit ; illi contra (diemone id operante) sio 
aures suas huic divinse incantationi claudunt ut nihil prorsus 
eorum quae dicuntur advertant.” 

“ Elcmnth SuTidaj/ after Fentecost, Sermon 1 ; 

“ ‘ Their fury is after the likeness of the serpent, as the asp 
which even stoppeth her ears — which heedeth not the voice of 
the charmei's ; even of the wizard which charmeth wisely.’ 

“ For they say commonly, the asp while she is charmed, so 
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that she poisoneth not men with her deadly venom, laycth one 
of her ears to the p’oiind and stoppeth the other by thondnto 
lotting lier tail, that so the strength of the jKiison which lurketh 
within may abide unhurt. 

“ Aftt»r this manner, therefore, when the wise charmer — that 
is, the preacher of the Word of God — striveth to lead obstinate 
men to health, and to destroy the deadly poison of sin which 
dwelleth in their minds, they, on the other hand (the devil 
bringing this to pass), do so shut their ears to this divine 
cliarming tliat they Ijced nothing at all of these tilings which 
are said.” 

In order to show how widely this idea of the snake stopping 
its ears is spread, I insert the following extract from a com* 
mentary on the Psalms by Kichani Itolle (Hermit) of Hanipole. 
It is taken from the MS. in Eton College Library, No. 10, date 
1450. R. Rnlle died just a hundred years before his commentary 
was translated into the Northern dialect. 

“ ' Furor illis secdiii similitudine spciitis : sicut aspidus surde 
ct obturantis aures suas.’ IT Wodnes til jiase after fe lyken- 
ying of nedder : als of snake doumbe and stoppand hir erres. 
•r Rightly calles h(? fai wode for l>ai hane iia witt to se 
winder pai ga for pai louke paire eghen and rennes til pe fire 
pairc wodnes es doinested pat \vill not be tiled als of |»e 
snake pat fostes pc tanc cr<? till ]Hi ertlier and pe toper stopis witli 
hir taylc swa pai do pat here noght godes woi-de pai stoppe 
pair erres with lufe of erthely thyng pat pai delite pal one 
and with paire tayle pat es wdUi aide synes pat pai will noght 
amende.” 

It may be as well to remark, before passing to another of the 
Serpents, that snakes have no external ears, and that therefoi'e 
the notion of the serpent stopping its ears is zoologically a 
simple absurdity. 


THE CERASTES, OR SHEPHIPHON OF SCRIPTURE. 

Tiik word shephijjhon, which evidently signifies some species 
of snake, only occurs once iu the Scriptures, but fortunately 
that single passage contains an allusion to the habits of the 
serpent which makes identification nearly certain. The passage 
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in question occurs in Gen. xlix. 17, and forms part of the 
prophecy of Jacob respecting his children : “ Dan shall he a 
serpent by the way, an adder in the path, thatbiteth the horse’s 
heels, so that his rider shall fall backward.” 

Putting aside the deeper meaning of this prophecy, there 
is here an evident allusion to the habits of the Cerastes, 
or Horned Viper, a species of venomous serpent, which is 
plentiful in Northern Africa, and is found also in Palestine 
and Syria. It is a veiy conspicuous reptile, and is easily 
recognised by the two hom-like projections over the eyes. The 
name Cerastes, or homed, has been given to it on account of 
these projections. 

This snake has a custom of lying half buried in the sand, 
awaiting the approach of some animal on which it can feed. 
Its usual diet consists of the jerboas and other small mammalia, 
and as they are exceedingly active, while the Cerastes is slow 
and sluggish, its only chance of obtaining food is to lie in wait. 
It will always take advantage of any small depression, such as 
the print of a camel’s foot, and, as it finds many of these 
depressions in the line of the caravans, it is literally “ a serpent 
by the way, an adder in the path.” 

According to the accounts of travellers, the Cerastes is much 
more irritable than the cDbra, and is very apt to strike at any 
object which may disturb it Therefore, whenever a horseman 
passes along the usual route, his steed is very likely to disturb a 
Cerastes lying in the path, and to be liable to the attack of the 
irritated reptile, Horses are instinctively aware of the presence 
of the snake, and mostly perceive it in time to avoid its stroka 
Its small dimensions, the snake rarely exceeding two feet in 
length, enable it to conceal itself in a very small hollow, and its 
brownish-white colour, diversified with darker spots, causes it to 
harmonize so thoroughly with the loose sand in which it lies 
buried, that, even when it is pointed out, an unpractised eye 
does not readily perceive it 

Even the cobra is scarcely so dreaded as this little snake, 
whose bite is so deadly, and whose habits are such as to cause 
travellers considerable risk of being bitten. 
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THE VIPER, OR EPHEH. 


J’jissa^jrs ill which the word Epheh o<h*iii*s - Kl-cflah— The Sand Viper, or Toxicou 
— Its appeaninee and habits— The Acshub— Adder’s poison — The Spiiugh- 
Slangc— The Cockatrice, or Tsopha — The Yellow Viper — ^j^cient ideas con- 
cerning the Cockatrice —Power of its venom. 


We now come to the species of snake which cannot be iden- 
tified with any certainty, and will first take the word cplieh^ 
which is curiously like to the Greek ophis. From the context 
of 4ihe three passages in which it occurs, it is evidently a specific, 
and not a collective name, but we are left in much doubt as to 
the precise species which is intended by it. The first of those 
passages occurs in Job xx. 16 : " The viper’s {epheJi) tongue shall 
slay him/* The second is found in Isa. xxx. 6 : “ The burden of 
the beasts of the south : into the land of trouble and anguish, 
from whence come the young and old lion, the viper {epheh) and 
fiery flying serpent.” The last of these passages occurs in 
cli. lix. 5 of the same book : " That which is crushed breaketh 
nut into a viper” {qiheh). 

The reader will see tliat in neither of those passages have we 
the least intimation as to the particular species which is signified 
by the word epheh, and the only collateral evidence which we 
have on the subject fails exactly in the most important point. 
We are told by Shaw that in Northern Africa there is a small 
snake, the most poisongus of its tribe, which is called by the 
name of El-effah, a word which is absolutely identical with the 
Epheh of the Old Testament. Put, tis he does not identify the 
effah, except by saying that it rarely exceeds a foot in length, we 
gain little by its discovery. 

Mr. Tristram believes that he has identified the Epheh of the 
Old Testament with the Sand-Viper, or Toxicoa (I^chis arenicola). 
This reptile, though very small, and scarcely exceeding a foot in 
length, is a dangerous one, though its bite is not so deadly as 
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that of the cobra or cerastes. It is variable in colour, but has 
angular wliite streaks on its body, and a row of whitish spots 
along the back. The top of the head is dark, and variegated 
with arrow-shaped white marks. 

The Toxicoa is very plentiful in Northern Africa, Palestine, 
Syria, and the neighbouring countries, and, as it is exceedingly 



IIIK TOXII OA. (Sujiiio.snl to be llio vij'lT or SrlijillHI*.) 
“ The vijVT^t tonj/uc shall slay /liw."— J ob xx. 10. 


active, is held in some dread by the natives. The Toxicoa is 
closely allied to the dreaded Iloratta-paui snake of India [Echi&. 
cariivata). • 

The old Hebraists can make nothing of the word, but it is not 
unlikely that a fniihcr and fuller investigation of the ophiology of 
Northern Africa may succeed where mere scholarship, imallied 
with zoological knowledge, has failed. 

The next word is aeshub (pronounced 5k-shoob). It only 
occurs in one passage, namely Ps: cxL 3 : “ Tliey have sharpened 
their tongues like a serpent {tutehash ) ; adder's {aeshub) poison 
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is under their lips.” The precise species represented by this wal'd 
is unknown. Buxtorf, liowever, explains the wbnl as the Spitter, 
“illud genus quod veiienum prooul exspuit.” Now, if we 
accept this derivation, we roust take the word acsliub as a syno- 
nym for pethm. We have already identified the Pethen with 
the Naja haje, a snake which has the power of expelling the 
poison to some distance, when it is out of reach of its enemy. 
Whether the snake really intends to eject the poison, or whether 
it is merely flung from the hollow fangs by the force of the 
suddenly-checked stroke, is uncertain. That the Haje cobra can 
expel its poison is an acknowledged fact, and the Dutch colonists 
of the Cape have been so familiarly acquainted with this habit, 
that they have called this reptile by the name of Spuugh-Slange, 
or Spitting Snake, a name which, if we accept Buxtorf’s etymo- 
logy, is precisely equivalent to the word aeshub. 

Another name of a poisonous snake occurs several times in 
the Old Testament. The word is t&epTia^ or taiph&nif and it is 
sometimes translated as Adder, and sometimes as Cockatrice. The 
word is rendered as Adder in Prov. xxiii. 32, whem it is said that 
wine '' biteth like a serpent, and stingeth like an adder.” Even 
in this case, however, the word is rendered as Cockatrice in the 
marginal translation. 

It is found three times in the Book of Isaiah. Ch. xi. 8 : The 
weaned child shall put his hand on the cockatrice’ den.” Also, 
ch. xiv. 29 : " Bejoice not tliou, whole Palestina, because the rod 
of him that smote thee is broken: for out of the serpent’s 
{Tiochish) nest shall come forth a cockatrice (feep/m), and his fruit 
shall be a fiery flying serpent.” The same word occurs again 
in ch. lix. 5 : ‘‘ They hatch cockatrice' eggs.” In the prophet 
Jeremiah we again find the word: *‘For, behold, I will send 
serpents, cockatrices a^ong you, which will not be charmed, and 
they sliall bite you, saith the Lord.” 

This last passage gives us a little, but not much, assistance in 
identifying the Tsepha. We learn by it that the Tsepha was 
one of the serpents that were not subject to charmers, and so we 
are able to say that it was neither the cobra, which we have 
identified with the Pethen of Scripture, nor the Cerastes or 
Homed Snake, which has been shown to be the Shephiphon. 
Our evidence is therefore only of a negative character, and the. 
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only positive evidence is that which may he inferred from the 
passage in Isa. xiv.*29, where the Tsepha is evidently thought to 
be more venomous than the ordinary serpent or Nachash. 

Mr. Tristram suggests that the Tsepha of Scripture may pos- 
sibly be the Yellow Viper (Dahoia xanthica), which is one of 
the largest and most venomous of the poisonous serpents which 
are found in Palestine^ and which is the more dangerous on 
account of its nocturnal habits. This snake is one of the 
Katukas, and is closely allied to the dreaded Tic-polonga of 
Ceylon, a serpent which is so deadly, and so given to infesting 
houses, that one of the judges was actually driven out of his 
official residence by it. 

As to the old ideas respecting the origin of the Cockatrice, a 
very few words will suffice for them. This serpent was thought 
to be produced from an egg laid by a cock and hatched by a 
viper. “ For they say,” writes Topsel, ‘‘ that when a cock groweth 
old, he layeth a certain egge without any shell, in stead whereof 
it is covered with a very thick skin, which is able to withstand 
the greatest force of an easie blow or fall. They say moreover 
that this Egge is laid only in the summer time, about the begiii- 
niiig of Dog days, being not so long as a Hen’s Egge, but round 
and orbicular. Sometimes of a dirty, sometimes of a boxy, and 
sometimes of yellowish muddy colour, which Egge, afterwards 
sat upon by a Snake or a Toad, bringeth forth the Cockatrice, 
being half a foot in length, the hinder part like a Snake, the 
former part like a Cock, because of a treble combe on bis 
forehead. 

“But the vulgar opinion of Europe is, that the Egge is 
nourished by a Toad, and not by a Snake ; fiowbeit in better 
experience it found that the Cock doth sit on that Egge himself : 
whereof Serianus SenLuius in his twelfth book of the Hidden 
Animals of Nature hath this discoui'se,jn the»foiu*th chapter 
thereof. ‘There happened,’ saith he, ‘within our memory, in 
the city of Pirizaea, that there were two old Cocks which had 
laid Egges, and the common people (because of opinion that 
those Egges would engender Cockatrices) laboured by all meanes 
possible to keep the same Cocks from sitting on those Egges, but 
they could not with clubs and staves drive them from the Egges, 
until they were forced to break the Egges in sunder, and strangle 
the Cocks.” 
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Ill this curious history it is easy to see the origin of the notion 
respecting the birth of the Cockatrice. It is well known that 
hens, after they have reached an advanced age, assume much of 
the plumage and voice of the male bird. Still, that one of them 
should occasionally lay an egg is no great matter of w^onder, and, 
as the egg would be naturally deposited in a retii^ed and sheltered 
spot, sucli as would be the favoured haunts of the warmth-loving 
snake, the ignorant public might easily i)ut together a legend 
which, absurd in itself, is yet founded on facts. The small 
shell-less egg, so often laid by poultry, is familiar to every one 
who has kept fowls. 

Around this reptile a wonderful variety of legends have been 
accumulated. The Cockatrice was said to kill by its very look, 

because the beams of the Cockalrice*s eyes do corrupt the 
visible spirit of a man, wiiich visible spirit corrupted all the 
other spirits coming from the hmiii and life of the lieart, are 
thereby corrupted, and so the man dyeth.” 

Tlie subtle poison of the Cockatrice infected everything near 
it, so that a man who killed a Cockatrice with a spear fell dead 
liimselt* by reason of the poison darting up the shaft of the spear 
and passing into his hand- Any living thing near which the 
(.*ockatrice passed was instantly slain by the fiery-heat of its 
venom, which was exhaled not only from its mouth, but its sides. 
For the old writers, whose statements are here summarized, con- 
trived to jumble together a number of miscellaneous facts in 
natural history, and so to produce a most extraordinary series of 
legends. We have ali*eady seen the real origin of tlie legend 
respecting the egg* from which the Cockatrice w'as supposed to 
spring, and we may liere see that some one of these old writers 
has in his mind some uncertain floating idea of the respira- 
tory orifices of the lamprey, and has engrafted them on the 
Cockatrice. 

“ To conclude,” writes Topsel, " this poyson infecteth the air, 
and the air so infected killeth all living things, and likewise all 
green things, fruits, and plants of the earth : it burneth up the 
grasse whereupon it gocth or creepeth, and the fowls of the air 
fall down dead when they come near his den or lodging. Some- 
times he biteth a Man or a Beast, and by that wound the bloud 
tumeth into choler, and so the whole body becometh yellow as 
gold, presently killing all who touch it or come near it.” 
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I should not have given even this limited space to such puerile 
legends, but for the fact that such stories as these were fully 
believed in the days when the Authorized Version of the Bible 
was translated. The ludicrous tales which have been occasion- 
ally mentioned formed the staple of zoological knowledge, and 
an untravelled Englishman had no possible means of learning 
the history of foreign animals, except from such books which 
have been quoted, and which were in those days the standard 
works on Natural History. The translators of the Bible believed 
most heartily in the mysterious and baleful reptile, and, as 
they saw that the Tsepha of Scripture was an exceptionally 
venomous serpent, they naturally rendered it by the word 
Cockatrice. 


THE FROG. 


The Frog only mentioned in the Old Testament as connected with the plagues of 
Egypt — The severity of this plague explained — The Frog detestable to the 
Egyptians— The Edible Frog and ita numbers — Description of the species. 

Plentiful as is the Frog throughout Egypt, Palestine, and Syria, 
it is very remarkable that in the wdiole of the canonical books 
of the Old Testament the word is only mentioned thrice, and 
each case in connexion with the same event. 

In Exod. viii. we find that the second of the plagues which 
visited Egypt came out of the Nile, the sacred river, in the form 
of innumerable Frogs. The reader will probably remark, on 
perusing the consecutive account of these plagues, that the two 
first plagues were connected with that river, and that they were 
foreshadowed by the transformation of Aaron’s rod. 

When Moses and Aaron appeared before Pharaoh to ask him 
to let the people go. Pharaoh demanded a miracle from them, as 
had been foretold. Following the divine command, Aaron threw 
down his rod, which was transformed into a crocodile — the most 
sacred inhabitant of the sacred river — a river which was to the 
Egyptians what the Ganges is to the Hindoos. 
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Next, as was most appropriate, came a transformatiuii wrought 
on the river by moans of the same rod which had been trans- 
formed into a crocodile, the whole of the fresh-water throughout 
the land being (urned into blood, and the fish dying and polluling 
the veneiuted liver with their putrefying bodies. In Egypt, a 
partially rainless country, such a calamity ns this was doubly 
terrible, as it at the slirne time desecrat(?d the object of their 
worship, and menaced them with perishing by thirst. 



TiiK {Rann tacuUnUt). 

Anti the rirer ahtOl bring forth /rogn ohn mlantly. "-^R\ od. viU. 3. 


The next plague had also its origin in the river, but extended 
far beyond the limits of its banks. The frogs, being unable to 
return to the contaminated stream wherein they had lived, spread 
themselves in all directions, so as to fulfil the words of the pre- 
diction : " If thou refuse to let them go, behold, I will smite all 
thy borders with frogs : 

" And the river shall bring forth frogs abundantly, which shall 
go up and come into thine house, and into thy bed-chamber, and 
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upon thy bed, and into the house of thy servants, and upon thy 
people, and into thine ovens, and into thy kneading-troughs ’ 
(or dough). 

Supposing that such a plague was to come upon us at the 
present day, we should consider it to be a terrible annoyance, 
yet scarcely worthy of the name of plague, and certainly not to 
be classed with the turning of a river into blood, with the hail 
and lightning that destroyed the crops and cattle, and with the 
simultaneous death of the first-born. But tlie Egyptians suffered 
most keenly from the infliction. They were a singularly fasti- 
dious people, and abhorred the contact of anything that they . 
held to be unclean. We may well realize, therefore, the effect 
of a visitation of Frogs, which rendered their houses unclean by 
entering them, and themselves unclean by leaping upon them ; 
which deprived them of rest by getting on their beds, and of 
food by crawling into their ovens and upon the dough in the 
kneading-troughs. 

And, as if to make the visitation still worse, when the plague 
was removed, the Frogs died in the places into which they had 
intruded, so that the Egyptians were obliged to clear their houses 
of the dead carcases, and to pile them up in heaps, to be dried 
by the sun or eaten by birds and other scavengers of the East. 

As to the species of Frog which thus invaded the houses of 
the Eg}^ptians, there is no doubt whatever. It can be but the 
(tUEBN, or Edible Frog {Rana escvlcnta), which is so well known 
for the delicacy of its flesh. This is believed to be the only 
aquatic Frog of Egypt, and therefore must be the species which 
came out of the river into the houses. 

Both in Egypt and Palestine it exists in very great numbers, 
swarming in every marshy place, and inhabiting the pools in 
such numbers that the water can scarcely be seen for the FiDgs. 
Thus the multitudes of the Frogs which invaded the Egyptians 
was no matter of wonder, the only miraculous element being 
that the reptiles were simultaneously directed to the houses, and 
their simultaneous^ death when the plague was taken away. 

It has, however, jbeen suggested that, at the time of year at 
which the event occurred, the young Frogs were in the tadpole 
stage of existence, and therefore would not be able to pass over 
land. But, even granting that to be the case, it does not follow 
that the adult Frogs were not numerous enough to produce the 
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visitation, and it seems likely tkt those wlio were not yet 
developed were left to reproduce the race after the full-grown 
Frogs had perished. 

The Gri^cn Frog is larger than our common English species, 
and is prettily coloured, the back being green, spotted with black, 
and having three black stripes uj)nii it. The under parts are 
yellowish. At night it keeps up a continued and very loud 
croaking, so that a pond in which a number of these Frogs are 
kept is quite destructive of sleep to any one who is not used to 
the noise. 

Frogs are also mentioned in Eev, xvi. 13 : “And I saw three 
unclean sjiirits like frogs come out of the mouth of the dragon, 
and out of the month of the beast, and out of the mouth of the 
false prophet.” With the exception of this passage, which is a 
purely symbolical one, there is no mention of Frogs in the New 
Testament. It is rather remarkable that the Toad, which might 
be thought to afford an excellent symbol for various forms of 
evil, is entirely ignored, both in the Old and New Testaments. 
Probably the Frogs and Toads were all classed together under 
the same title. 
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FISHES. 


Impossibility of distinj^uisliing the different species of Fishes—The fishermen 
Apostles > Fish used for food— The miracle of the loaves and Fishes— The Fish 
broiled on the coals— Clean and unclean Fishes— The scientific writings of 
Solomon— The Sheat-fish, or Silnrus— The Eel and the Muriena— The Long- 
headed Barbel— Fish-ponds and preserves —The Fish-ponds of Heshbon— The 
Sneking-fish- -Tin* Lnmp-sneker— The Tnnnj • Tbe Coryphene. 

We now come to the I'lStiES, n class of animals which are 
repeatedly mentioned both in the Old and New Testaments, but 
only in general terms, no one species being described so as to 
give the slightest indication of ita identity. 

This is the more remarkable because, although the Jews were, 
like all Orientals, utterly unobservant of those characteristics by 
which the various species are distinguished from each other, we 
might expect that St. Peter and other of the fisher Apostles would 
have given the names of some of the Fish which they were in 
the habit of catching, and by the sale of which they gained 
their living. 

It is true that the Jews, as a nation, would not distinguish 
between the various species of Fishes, except, perhaps, by com- 
parative size. But professional fishermen would he sure to dis- 
tinguish one species from another, if only for the fact that they 
would sell the hest-flavonred Fish at the highest price. 

We might have expected, for example, that the Apostles and 
disciples who were present when the miraculous draught of Fishes 
took place would have mentioned the technical names by which 
they were accustomed to distinguish the different degrees of the 
saleable and unsaleable kinds. 

Or w'e might have expected that on the occasion when St. Peter 
cast his line and hook into the sea, and drew out a Fish holding 
the tribute-money in his mouth, we might have learned the par- 
ticular species of Fish which was thus captured. We ourselves 
would assuredly have done so. It would not have been thought 
sufficient merely to say that a Fish was caught with money in 
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its nunitli, but it would liavo Ihmui considered necessary- to men- 
tion the particular lish as well as the particular coin. 

riiit it must be remeinlMM-ed that the whole tone of thouy;ht 
diifers in Orientals and Kiio»peans, niul that the exactness re- 
quired bv the one has no place in the mind of the other. The 
whole of the Seri])tural narratives are essentially Oriental in 
their character, brin.uinj^; out the s.dient pj)inls in stron;L^ relief, 
bat entirely reganjless td‘ minute dtdail. 

Wk find from many pas>ages both in the Old and New Testa- 
ments that Kish were largely iistnl as food by the Israelites, both 
when cajdives in Kgypt ami afltu* their arrival in the Promised 
Laiul. Take, iVu* example, Numb. xi. 4, o : “ And the children of 
Israel also wejd again, and said. Who shall give us tiesh to eat ? 

'• ^^'e remember the tisli which we did eat in KgVjd freidy.’" 
I’lieii, in tln^ Old Testament, ahhoiigh we do not iitul many suc/i 
caK'gorical statements, then* are many passages which allude to 
prnl(‘s>ional iisbermen, .showing tlial tlnu-e wa.s a demand for tlie 
Fisli wliieli tln*y caught, sutlicient to yiidd them a maintenance. 

In the New Te.staim*nt, however, there aw s(n"(u*al pa.ssages in 
Mliidi the Kishe.s are di.stinctly mentioned a.s articles of food, 
'fake, for e.xample, the well-known miracle of multiplying the 
loaves and the Ki.slie.s, and the .scarcely Ic.ss familiar pa.ssage in 
John x\i. “ A.s .soon then as they were come to land, they 
saw a tire of coals there, and fi.sli laid thereon, and b|'oad. 

“ desns s.iitli unto them, llriiig* of the tish which ye have 
now caught. 

Simon l*«;lrr went up, and drew the net to laml full of great 
tisln s, an hiimlred and fifty and three: and for all there were .so 
many, yet was not the net broken. 

“Jesus sailb unto lli<*m,^\mie and dine. And none of the 
di.seiples dur.st a.<k Him, Wlio art Thou? knowing that it was 
the Lord. 

“ Jcsiis then Cometh, and taketh bread, and giveth them, and 
lisli likewi.se.” 

We find in all theses examples that bn*ad ahil Ki.sh were eaten 
together. Indeed, Fish wa.s eaten with bread just as we eat 
chee.se or liiitter; and St. riolin, in his account of the miiltiplica- 
tion of th(i loaves and Fi.she.s, doe.s not use the word ‘'fish,” but 
another woni wbicir rather signifies sauce, and was generally 



enijiloyed to dosiyiialo tlie little Fish that were salted down and 
dried in the sunheains for future use. 

As to the various species whieli wen*, useil for diHerent ])ur- 
pos(^s, we Icnow really nothing, tlie Jews merely dividing their 
Fish into e.Ieaii and un<*Iean. 

Still, we iind that Solomon tit?ated of Fishes as well as of oUk.t 
portions of the creation. “And lie spak(i of trees, from the cedar 
tree that is in liehanon even unto the hyssop that springetli out 
of the wall : he spake also of boasts, ami of fo^l, and of eretipiiig 
things, and of fishes.” (1 Kings iv. 33.) 

Now it is evidently impossible that Solomon could have 
treated of Fishes witliout distinguishing between their various 
spe(;ies. Comparatively young as liii-was, he had received siu?h 
a measure of divine inspiration, that “ theiti eaino uf all peoi»le 
to know the wisdom of Solomon, from all kings of the earth, 
which had heard of his wisdom.” 

Yet, iilthongh soiiui of his poetical and instructive writings 
liave survive<l to onr time, the whole f»f his works «ni iiatural 
history have so coin])lctely perished, that they have not ev(*n 
introduced into the language the names of the various rreatures 
of which lie wrote. So, in spite of all his hi hours, tliere is not a 
single word in the Hebrew language, as now km>wn, by which 
onl^ species of Fish can be distinguished from amdlicM’, as to the 
distinction between the clean and unclean Fislies. 

According to Levit. xi, the qiuilificatioii for food lay simply in 
the possession of fins and scales. “ Tliese shall ye eat of all that 
are in the waters : whatsoever hath fins and scales in the w'aters, 
in the seas, and in the rivers, them shall ye eat. 

“And all that have Jiot fins ami scales in the seas, and 
ill the rivers, of all that move in tlu? waters, and of any living 
thing which is in the waters, they shall he au ahomiiiatioii 
unto you ; 

“ They shall he even an abomination unto yon ; ye shall not 
eat of tluur flesh, hut ye shall have their carcases in abomina- 
tion” (ver. 1) — 1 1). There is a similar pi'ohibition in Dent. xiv. 0. 

Some of the syj^cies to wdiich this prohibition would extend 
are evident enough. There are, for example, the Shoat-lishes, 
which have the*hody naked, and wdiicli are tIien»fore taken out 
of the list of jii'miitted Fislies. The Sheat-fishes inhabit rivers 
in many parts of the w’orlil, and often grow' to a very consider- 
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able size. They may be at once recognised by their peculiar 
shape, and by the long, fleshy tentacles that bang from the 
mouth. The object of these tentacles is rather dubious, but as 
the fish have been seen to direct them at will to various objects, 
it is likely tliat they may answer as organs of touch. 





1. McH.fCKA (Miutfiia lieloiiii'. i*. l.oNMi-iiKAi>Ki> Hakhki. (KarliUH lunglve|iH). 

SHGAT-Fisif (Slllirns iiiarracantliiiti). 

“ All that have nut Jins and . . . shnll Im an, ahuminatiun nntn ifuu.” — lAivit-. xl. 10. 

As might be conjectured from its general appearance, it is one 
of the Fishes that love muddy banks, in which it is fond of 
burrowing so deeply that, although the rivep may swarm with 
Sheat-fishes, a practised eye is required to see them. 

As far as the Sheat-fishes are concerned, there is little need 
for the prohibition, inasmuch as the flesh is not at all agreeable 
in flavour, and is difficult of digestion, being very fat and gelati- 
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nous. The swimming-bladder of the Skeat-tish is used in some 
countries for making a kind of isinglass, similar in character to 
that of the sturgeon, but of coarser quality. 

The lowermost figure in the illustration on page 566 represents 
a species which is exceedingly plentiful in the Sea of Galilee. 

On account of the mode in which their body is covered, the 
whole of tlie sharks and rays are excluded froiri the list of per- 
mitted Fish, as, although they have fins, they have no scales, their 
place being taken by shields varying greatly in size. The same 
rule excludes the whole of the lamprey tribe, although the excel- 
huice of their flesh is well known. 

Moreover, the Jews almost universally declare that the 
MuroBiia and Eel tribe are also unclean, because, although it has 
been proved that these Fishes really possess scales as well as fins, 
and are therefore legally permissible, the scales are hidden under 
ii slimy covering, and are so minute as to be practically absent. 

The uppermost figure in the illustration represents the cele- 
brated Munena, one of the fishes of the Mediterraxt^an, in which 
sea it is tolerably plentifid. In the days of the old Eoman 
empire, the Murieiia was very liighly valued for the table. The 
wealthi(U' citizens built ponds in which the Mursenm were kept 
alive until they were wanted. This Fish sometimes reaches four 
h^et in lenglh. 

The rest of the Fishes which are shown in the three illus- 
trations belong to the class of clean Fish, and were permitted as 
food. The figure of the Fish between the Mursena and Sheat-fish 
is the Long-headed Barbel, so called from its curious form. 

The Barbels are closely allied to the carps, and are easily 
known by the barbs or beards which hang from their lips. 
Like the sheat-fishes, the Barbels are fond of grubbing in the mud, 
for the purpose of getting at the worms, grubs, and larvas of 
aquatic insects that are always to be found in such places. The 
Barbels are rather long in proportion to their depth, a peculiarity 
which, owing to the length of the head, is rather exaggerated in 
this species. 

The Long-headed Barbel is extremely common in Palestine, and 
may be taken with the very simplest kind of net. Indeed, in 
some places, the fish are so numerous that a common sack 
answers nearly as well as a net. 

It has been mentioned that the ancient Homans were in the 
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of foiiniiig poinls in whiuli tlie IVrunviito were kept, and it is 
eviileiit, from several passant \s of Seri]»ture, that the Jews were 
accustoiued to ])reservc fish in a siiiiihir manner^ though they 
wouhl not restriet tlanr tanks or poiuls to one si>ecies. 

Allusion is made to ihis custom in the Song of Solomon : 
“ Thy neck is as a tower of ivory ; thine eyes like the fish-pools 
in ireshbun, hy the gate of Bath-mbbim.” The Hebrew Bible 
renders the i)assage in a slightly dilferent maimer, not specifying 
the particular kind of j)ool. “ Thine eyes are as the pools in 
lleslibon by a gate of great coneourse” 

Ihixtujf, however, in his Hc^brew Lexicon, translates the word 
as “ piscina,” i.r. fish-pond. Xow among the ruins of lieshbon 
may still be seen ilui remains of a large tank, which in all pro- 
bability was one of the “ iisb-pools” wdiicb are mentioned by the 
sacred writer. 

Jf we accept the rendering of the Authorized Version, it is 
.shown that tanks or [mjikIs were employed for this purpose, by 
a pa.s:<age wlricli occurs in tlie propbiH*y of Isaiah : “ The fishers 
also shall mourn, and all they that cast angle into the brooks 
shall lament, and they that spread nets upon the waters shall 
laiigui.sh. 

Moreover they that work in line flax, and they tliat weave 
Tietwork.s, .shall be confounded. 

‘• .Viid they shall be broktni in the purposes thereof, all that 
make sluices and ponds for lish” (xix. 8 — JO). 

This passage, however, is ixjiidered rather variou.sly. The 
marginal translation of ver.se 10 sub.stitutes the word “founda- 
tions ” for “ puiposes,” and the words “ living things ” for 
“fish.” The Jewi.sh Bible take.s an entiivly dilferent view of 
the pa.ssage, ami reiider.s it as follows: “The fishers also shall 
groan, and all that cast angle into the river sliall mourn, and 
tli(jy that .sjiread nets upon the waters shall be languid. 

“ Monjover, tluiy that work in comiMid llax and they that weave 
networks shall be confounded. 

“And the props th(jr(jof .shall be crii.slied ; all working for 
wages arc void of .soul.” 

However, the mark of doubt is affixed to this last jdirase, and 
it cannot be denied that the rendering of the Authorized Version 
is at all events more consistent Uian that of the Jewisli Bible. 
In the former, we lirat find the fishers taking their lu'ey with the 
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hook and line, >tlien with difl'ereiit kinds of nets, and lastly, 
placing the fish thus captured in sluices and ponds until they 
an? waiited^for consuni I )tion. 










KISH KM itv TIIK MKDITKKKANKAN. 


I. Si •■KiNd-KiHii (Krlinicis ii'inora). 2. Ti'NNY (Tliynnus thyiiiins). 

:i. CiHiviMiKNK (Ciirj’iiliaiia liipiuiris). 

“ Tln-si' slnill yr vn! nj nil thnf nrv in tin' I.KVIT. xi. !>. 


The acisoinpanying illustnit.iou it?presents Fishes of the iledi- 
terranean Sea, and it is probaWe that one of tlieni may be 
identified, tliough the passage in which it is mentioned is only 
an inferential one. In the prophecy against Pharaoh, king of 
Egypt, the propln^ Ezekiel writes as follows : “ I will put hooks 
in thy jaws, and I will cause the fish of thy rivc?rs to stick unto 
thy scales, and I will bring thee up out of the midst ot thy 
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rivers, and all the fish of thy rivei*s shall stick unto thy scales*' 
(xxix. 4). 

Reference is here made to some inhabitant of the waters that 
has the power of adhesion, and two suggestions have been made 
respecting the precise signification of the passage. Some com- 
mentators think that the “Fishes” here mentioned are the 
Cuttles, which, although they are not Fishes at all, but belong 
to the molluscs, are called Fishes after the loose nomenclature 
of the Hebrew language, just as, even in our stricter and more 
copious language, we speak of the same ci'eature as the Cuttle- 
fish, and use the word “shell-fish” to denote both molluscs and 
Crustacea. 

Others believe that the prophet made allusion to the Sucking- 
fish, which has the domal fins developed into a most curious 
apparatus of adhesion, by means of which it can fasten itself at 
will to any smooth object, and hold so tightly to it that it can 
scarcely be torn away without injury. 

The common Sucking-fish {Echemis nmora) is shown in tin* 
upper part of the illustration. 

There are, however, other fish which have powers of adhesion 
which, although not so remarkable as those of the Sucking-fish, 
are yet very strong. There is, for example, the well-known 
Lurnp-sucker, or Lump-fish, which has the ventral fins modi- 
fied into a sucker so powerful that, when one of these fishes has 
been put into a pail of water, it has attached itself so firmly to 
the bottom of the vessel that when lifted by the tail it raise<l 
the pail, together with several gallons of Avater. 

The Gobies, again, have their ventral fins united and modified 
into a single sucker, by means of which the fish is able to secure 
itself to a stone, rock, or indeed any tolerably smooth surface. 
These fishes are popularly known as Bull-routs. 

The centre of the illustration is occupied by another of the 
Mediterranean fishes. This is the well-known Tunny {Thynnm 
thynnm)y which furnishes food to the inhabitants of the coasts 
of this inland sea, and indeed constitutes one of their principal 
sources of wealth. This fine fish is on an average four or 
five feet in length, and sometimes attains the length of six or 
seven feet. 

The flesh of the Tunny is excellent, and the fish is so conspi- 
cuous, that the silence of the Scriptures concerning its existence 
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allows the utter iiKliflerence to specilic accuracy that prevailed 
among the various writers. 

The other figure represents the Coryphene {Coryphoena hip- 
pmHs), popularly, tliough very wrongly, called the Dolphin, and 
celebrated, under that name, for the beautiful colours which fly 
over the surface of the body as it dies. 

The flesh of the Coryphene is excellent, and in the times of 
classic Koine the epicures were accustomed to keep these fish 
alive, and at the beginning of a feast to lay them before the 
guests, so that they might, in the first place, witness the magni- 
ficent colours of the dying fish, and, in the second place, might ^ 
be assured that when it was cooked it was perfectly fresh. Even 
during life, the Coiyphene is a most lovely fish, and those who 
have witnessed it playing round a ship, or dashing off in chase 
of a shoal of flying-fishes, can scarcely find words to express 
their admiration of its beauty. 


FISHES. 

OHAFfEK II. 

V'arious modes of capturing Fish — The hook and Hue - Military use of the hook — 
Putting a hook in the jaws — The fishing s|)ear— Diiterent kinds of net— The 
casting-net— Prevalence of this form — Technical words among fishermen — 
Fishing by night — The draught of Fishes — The real force of the miracle — 
Selecting the Fish — The Fish-gate and Fish -market— Fish killed by a draught 
— Fisliiiig in the Dead Sea — Dagoii, the fish-god of Philistiiia, Assyria, and 
Siam— Various Fislics of Egypt and Palestine. 

As to the various methods of capturing Fish, we will first take 
the simplest plan, that of the hook and line, as is mentioned iii 
the passage quoted above from Ezekiel. Sundry other references 
are made to angling, both in the Old and New Testaments. 
See, for example, the well-known passage respecting the levia- 
than, ill Job xli. 1, 2 : “ Ganst thou draw out leviathan with an 
hook ? or his tongue with a cord which thou lettest down ? 

''Canst thou put an hook into his nose? or Iwre his jaw 
through with a thorn? ” 
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It is thought that the last clause ul' this ii.issage refers, not to 
the actual cai)lure of the lush, but to the nitnie in which they 
were kept in the tanks, each being secured by a ring or hook 
anil line, so that it luight be bikeii when wanted. 

On referring to the New Testanient, we lind that the fisher 
Apostles used l)oth the hook and the iu*t. See j\latt. xvii. 27 : 
*‘Go thou to the sea, and cast an hook, and take up the fish 
that first eonieth u]).^’ Now this passage explains one or two 
2 K)ints. 

In the first jdace, it is one among others which shows tliat, 
a J though the Aj)ostles gfive up all to follow Christ, they did not 
throw away tlieir means of livelihood, as sonu? seem to fancy, 
nor exist ever afterwards on tlie earnings of otliers. On the 
contrary, they retained their fisher equipment, whether bouts, 
nets, or hooks ; and here w'e lind St. Teter, after the way of 
lishcrmeii, carrying about with liim the more portable inqfie- 
incnts of his craft. 

Next, the phrase “casting’* the hook into the sea is exactly 
expressive of the modg in which angling is condiietcil in the sea 
and large pieces of water, such iis the Luke of Galilee. The 
ti.shermaii does not rMjuire a rod, hut takes his line, which lias 
a weight just above tlie hook, coils it on liis left arm in lasso 
fashion, baits the hook, aiul then, with a j^eculiar swing, throws 
it into the water as far as it will reach. The hook is allowed to 
sink for a .short time, and is then drawn towards the shore in 
a series of jerks, in order to attract the Fish, so that, fdthough the 
fisherman does not employ a rod, he manages his line very much 
as does an angler of our owirday when “spinning” for pike 
or tiDut. 

Sometimes the fisherman has a number of lines to manage, 
and in this case he acts in a slightly diflerent manner. After 
throwing out the loaded hook, as above mentioned, he takes a 
.short stick, notched at one end, and ])ointed at the other, thrusts 
tlic sharp end into the ground at the margin of the water, and 
Iiitclies the line on the notch. 

He then proceeds to do tlie same with all his lines in suc- 
cession, and when he has flung the last hook into the water, he 
.sits down on a heap of leaves and grass whicli he has gathered 
together, and watches the lines to see if either of them is moved 
in the peculiar . jerking manner which is characteristic of a 
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After a whilo, he liauls them in successively, removes 
tlie Fish that may have caught, and throws the lines into 
tlie water afresh. 

This mode of fishing is mentioned in IlaTjakkuk i. 15 : “They 
take up all of them with the angle.” 

There {fre own or two }»assages wliich seem to refer to the 
custom of angling, though tlioy really hear on a dilferent subject- 
One of these is to be found in Ezek. xxxviii. : “And I will 
turn tliee back, and put hooks into thy jaws, and I will bring 
thee forth and all tliine army, horses ami liorsemcn.” There is 
another ])assage of a similar charactiir in Amos iv. 2 : “ The 
Lord (iod hath sworn by His holiness, that, lo, the days shall 
(*om(^ upon you, that He will take you away with hooks, and 
your posterity with tish-hooks.” 

The word which is here transLated as ‘‘hook” may more 
properly be rendered as “ring,” and the prophet alludes to the 
cruel (uistom tluui ijrevalent of passing a sharpened hook through 
the nose or cheek of a prisoner taken in war, twisting it into 
a ring, tying a cord U> it, and si* leading him just as a bull is led 
by the ring in tlie nose. 

There are several references in the Scriptures lotheliook used 
for this cruid purpose. See 2 Kings xix. 28 : “ Because thy 
rage against Me and thy tumult is come up into Mine ears, 
therefore I will put IMy hook in thy nose, and Sly bridle in thy 
lips, and I wdll turn thee back by the w^ay by wdiich thou 
earnest.” 

The reader wull perceive how mucli more forcible is this 
passage wdien understood rightly than when the word “ hook ” 
is taken as signifying a mere fish-hook, the sum of it being that 
the Assyrians should be made captives and slaves, and driven 
l)ack to tlie country whence they came. Tlie passage in Ezek. 
xxix. 4 must be taken in tlie same sense: “But I will put 
hooks in thy jaws.” 

'rhat the spear w^as used in the oUl Scriptural times as it 
is at the jireseiit is sliown from several passages of Holy Writ. 
See, for example, fTob xli. 7 : “ Caust thou fill his skin wu’th 
barhed irons ? or his head wdth fish-spears?” as also in tlie 
same chapter, “ The sword of him that layeth at him cannot 
hold : the spear, the dart, nor the habergeon. 

“ He esteemeth iron as straw, and bi-ass as rotten wood. 
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“ The arrow cannot make him llee : sling-stones are turned 
with him into stubble. 

Darts ai-e counted as stubble : he laugheth at the shaking of 
a spear ’* (ver. 26 — 29). 

Fishing with the spear is much used in the smaller tributary 
sti'eanis of the Jordan, and the weapon, instead of being many- 
pointed and barbed in trident fashion, has but one point, and is 
without barbs. With these spears the people contrive to catch 
a considerable variety of Fish. 

AVe now come to the practice of catching Fish by the net, a 
custom to which the various Scriptural writers frequently refer, 
sometimes in course of historical narrative, and sometimes by 
Avay of allegory or metaphor. The reader will remember that 
the net was also used on land for the purpose of catching wild 
animals, and that many of the allusions to the net which occur 
in the Old Testament refer to the land and not to the water. 

The commonest kind of net, which was used in tlm olden 
times as it is now, was the casting-net. This kind of net is 
circular, and is loaded all round its edge with weights, and sus- 
l)ended by the middle to a cord. When the fisherman throws 
this net, he gathers it up in folds in his arn)s, and, with a pecu- 
liar sw^iiig of the arms, only to be learned by long practice, 
flings it so that it spreads out and falls in its circular form upon 
the surface of the water. It rapidly sinks to the bottom, the 
loaded circumference causing it to assume a cup-like form, 
enclosing within its meshes all the Fish that happen to be 
under it as it falls. When it has reached the bottom, the 
fisherman cautiously hauls in the rope, so that the loaded edges 
gradually approach each other, and by their own weight cling 
together and prevent the Fish from escaping as the net is slowly 
drawn ashore. 

This kind of net is found, with certain modifications, in 
nearly all parts of the world. The Chinese are perhaps supreme 
in their management of it. They have a net of extraordinary 
size, and cast it by flinging it over their hacks, the huge circle 
spreading itself out in the most perfect manner as it falls on the 
water. 

At the present day, when the fishermen use this net they 
wade into the sea as far as they can, and then cost it. In 
consequence of this custom, the fishermen are always naked 
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while engaged in their work, wearing nothing but a thick cap in 
order to save themselves from sun-stroke. It is probable that 
on tlie memorable occasion mentioned by St. John, in chap, xxi., 
all the fishermen were absolutely, and not relatively naked — 
/.«. that they wore no clothes at all, not even the ordinary 
tunic.’ 

That a great variety of nets was used by tlie ancient Jews is 
evident from the fact that there are no less than ten words to 
signify different kinds of net. At the present day we have 
very great difliculty in deciding upon the exact interpretation 
of these technical terms, especially as in very few cases are 
we assisted either by the context or by the etymology of the 
woixls. It is the same in all trades or pursuits, and we can 
easily understand how our own names of dmg-net, seine, trawl, 
and keer-drag would perplex any commentator who happened 
to live some two thousand yearn after Knglish had ceased to l»e 
a living language. 

Four or five of the Hebrew words give no clue whatever, 
being simply derived from a root that signifies weaving, and 
that therefore merely indicates the fact that the articles in 
question are nets. Some of them are derived from a word 
which signifies lying in wait, and another from a word which 
signifies catching or seizing. 

The translators who rendered the Hebrew into the familiar 
form of the Septuagint either were unable to distinguish be- 
tween the various Hebrew terms, or did not think that any 
discrimination was needed, inasmuch as they sometimes render 
the same Hebrew word by several Greek equivalents, and some- 
times use the same Greek word to express several Hebrew 
terms. 

When we come to the New Testament, we find a certain 
feeling of relief, because the three woi’ds used to signify 
different kinds of nets are easily understood. 

There is, for example, the amphibUstron (d/A^tjSX.i/o'Tpov), which 
is undoubtedly a casting net, as is signified by the etymology 
(»f the word, which is derived from two Greek words signifying 
to cast around. This word is used by Herodotus in a sort of 
parable related by Cynis to the lonians and .Ilians, who had 
refused to revolt from Creesus when Cyrus asked them to do so ; 
but, j^hen they found he was sure to he their master, they sent 
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an embassy to ask to be iidinitttMl among bis subjeets on llu* 
same terms wliidi tlu'y luul enjoyed when under the rule of 
Cm*siis. 

When the embassy eame before ('yrus, be only answered 
them with a parable : “ A piper, seeing some fisbos in the sea, 
began to pipe, expeeling that Ihey would come ashore; but, 
finding liis hopes disappointed, he took a casting-net, and 
enclosed a great number of tislu‘s, and drew lliem out. When 
he saw them leaping about, he saiil lo the fishes, ‘Cease your 
dancing, since when I j)itK‘d you would not come out and 
dance. ” 

The reader will dmibtless have noticed the singular analogy 
between thi.s jmrable and the saying of our Lord, “ I have 
pipeil to you, and ye have not danced.” 

This is the net that is inentioued in Matt. iv. 18: “And 
fTesus, walking by the Sea of (lalilee, saw two bretliren, Simon 
ealhul I’eter and Andrew bis brother, casting a net {mnphi- 
hleMron) into tlu‘ sea.” 

The second word, dihiinnh (Si^Toor), ia derived from another 
word signifying lo Ibrow ; so that if we use Ihe expression 
“ casting-iu't ” for tlie won! ttinphihldafroii, and “ tlirowing- 
iKft” for tile word dihfnon-, w<» shall bt* tolerably accurate. 
I’ractically IkiUi words are ns(!d for the same net, as wo find 
by proeeeding further with the sacretl narration. 

After meiitioiiiiig that the futuie Aposlh^s were casting a net 
(nin)thihk'sUvii), St. Matlliew proceed.s as follows: “And lie said 
unto them, Follow Me, and I will make you fishers of men. 

“ Ami they straightway left their nets {diktm), and followed 
Him” (ver. lt», 20). In the fidlowing verso, where James and 
John are nuaitioned as being occupie<l in mending their nets 
after the wont of all practical fisliermoii, tlie word wliich is 
translated as “ nets ” is dUdaa. 

If we turn to John xxi. we find the same word employed. 

After the Uesurrcciiou, the fisher Apostles were i)ursuing their 
craft by night, as is still the custom, and had caught nothing — a 
very seriou.s Joss to them. Then at daybreak they saw their 
risen Lord standing on the seashore, and, as was several times 
the case after the Kcsiirrection, did not recognise Him. lie then 
told them to cast the net {diktumi) over the right hand of the 
boat, and as soon as that was done the net was filled with Wshes. 
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Now tlie knowledge of the real meaning of the word diktua 
gives to this passage a signification which it would not other- 
wise possess. 

In ver. 11, St. John (who was one of the actors in tho 
scene, and who therefore writes with the precision of an eye- 
witness) states that the number of large Fishes w^as a hundred 
and fifty-three, and yet the net was not broken. Knowing that 
the casting-net is comparatively small, we now see that a 
hundred and fifty-three large Fishes w ould completely fill a net 
which could be cast by one man, and that the miraculous 
element was twofold. 

Firstly, the coinplete filling of the net with laige Fishes, 
whereas six or seven small Fishes are the usual complement of a^ 
casting-net ; and, secondly, the fact that the net which was held 
niendy by a single rope in the middle, and which retained its 
contents simply by the weight of the leads round its margin, did 
not give way, and .allow the enclosed Fish to escape. 

Indeed, the very fact that a casting-net took such a iiiultitude 
of Fishes at once opened tho eyes of St. John, who exclaimed 
to his fellow Apostles, ** It is the Lord.” St. Peter, wdth the 
impetuous zeal of liis nature, acknowledged the truth of the 
exclamation, and, too impatient to wait until the boats could 
land, girt his fisher’s tunic upon him, leaj^ed into the sea, and 
swam ashore. 

The third Greek w’ord wdiich is translated as “ net” is sagene 
(crayiji'iy), a word wdiicdi still survives in our term “Seine.” 

The Sagene, or seine-net, waas made in lengths, any number of 
wdiich could be joined together, so as to enclose a large space of 
water. The upper edge was kept at the surface of the water by 
floats, and the lower edge sunk by weights. 

This net was .always taken to sea in vessels, .and whtai 
" shot ” the Viirious lengths w^ere joined together, and the net 
extended in a line, w’ith a boat at each end. The boats then 
gradually approached each other, so as to bring the net into a 
semicircle, and finally met, enclosing thereby a vast number of 
Fishes in their meshen walls. The water w^as then beaten, so as 
to frighten the Fishes and drive them into the meshes, and the 
net was then either taken ashore, or lifted by degi’ces on board 
the boats, and the Fish removed from it. 

As in a net of this kind Fishes of all sorts are encloseJJ the 
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contents are carefully examined, and those which are xudit for 
eating are thrown away. Even at the present day much care is 
taken in the selection, hut in the ancieni times the tisherincn 
were still more cautious, every Eisli having to be separately 
examined in order that the presence botli of tins and scales 
might be assined before the captors coidd send it to the market. 

It is to this custom that Christ alludes in the well-known 
parable of the net : “Again, the kingdom of heaven is like unto 
a net that was cast into the sea, and gathennl of every kind ; 

“ Which, when it was full, they drew to shore, and sat down, 
and gatheivd the good into vessels, but cast the bad away.” 
Compare also Habakkuk i. 14 — 17. 

The important part taken by Eish in the earlier scriptural days 
is shown by the fact that in Jerusalem there was not only a 
fish-market, but that the gate which opened upon that market 
was called the Eish-gate. See 2 Chron. xxxiii. 14: “ Xow after 
this he built a wall without the city of Ihivid, on the west side 
of Gihon, in the valley, even to the entering in at the fish- 
gate.” 

Afterwards, uhen Nehcmiah obtained permission from Arta- 
xerxes to rebuild the burnt and biokeii-dowu walls of Jerusalem, 
lie restoreil the Eisli-gate as it Ijad been lielbre : “ Ihit tlio fish- 
gate did the sons of Ilassenaah build, who also laid the beams 
thereof, and set up the doors thereof, the locks thereof, aiul the 
bars thereof” (Xeh. iii. 3). 

Ah(mt ten years afterwards, when the city had been rebuilt 
and repeopled, the li.sh-inarket was again established, the dealers 
being ehiefly men of Tyre, who took advantage of the neglect of 
the law which had been the result of the captivity among 
idolaters, and sold their goods on tlie Sabbath day : “ Tliere dwelt 
iiieii of Tyre also therein, which brought fish, and all manner of 
ware, and sold on tlie Sabbatli unto the children of Judah, and 
in Jerusalem ” (Xeh. xiii. 16). 

It is evident that the Eish which these traders brinight must 
have been dried and salted, or otherwise they would not have 
borne the journey to Jerusalem from Tyre. Dried Eish were, 
according to Herodotus, largely used in Egypt, and it is probable 
that the Jews learned the art of drying and salting Eish for 
future use during their captivity in that land. 
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Tuerk are one or two passages in the Scriptures which relate 
to Fish, though in a less direct manner than those which have 
been quoted. One of them refers to the times of drought which 
occasionally visit Palestine, and which always bring with them 
terrible privations, and sometimes cause actual famine. See, for 
example, Isa. 1. 2: “Behold, at My rebuke 1 dry up the sea, I 
make the rivers a wilderness : their fish stinketh, because there 
is no water, and dieth for thirst.” These words exactly express 
the condition of the country after a long drought. The springs 
are gradually exhausted from the absence of rain, the large rivers 
sink lower and lower in their beds, and the little streams and 
tributaries dry up altogether, leaving their inhabitants to perish 
for want of water. 

By way of contrast to this passage, we will take another, 
which speaks, not of death, but of life. It occurs in Ezek. 
xlvii. 10, and forms part of the vision in which the future of 
the Church was foretold : 

“ And it shall come to* pass, that everything that liveth, 
which moveth, whithersoever the rivers shall come, shall live : 
and there shall be a very gi’eat multitude of fish, because these 
waters shall come thither : for they shall be healed ; and every- 
thing shall live whither the river cometh. 

“And it shall come to pass, that the fishers shall stand upon 
J.t from En-gedi even unto £n-eg1aini ; they shall be a place to 
spread forth nets ; their fish shall be according to their kinds, 
as the fish of the great sea, exceeding many.” 

Now this is one of the many passages wdiich might be 
passed over lightly, because its general signification is so evi- 
dent, and yet which reipiires to be understood before its full 
force can bg comprehended. Both these places, En-gedi and 
En-eglaim, are on the shores of the Dead Sea, in which no 
creature can live. Thousands of small Fishes are daily carried 
into the Dead Sea from the Jordan, and as soon as the fresh 
water of the river mingles \vith the poisonous waves of the 
Dead Sea the Fishes die. Patting aside as foreign to the pur- 
pose of this work the metaphorical signification of the passage, 
we find that the^ prophet foretold a complete regeneration of the* 
waters, so that, instead of destroying every creature that entered 
them, the Fishes should multiply so that fishermen should ply 
their trade from one part of the Dead Sea to another. 

r p 2 
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Again, in Hosea iv. 3, wliere the destruction of Fish is men- 
tioned among the plagues tliat would follow the continual 
disobedience of the Israelites : “ Because there is no truth, nor 
mercy, nor knowledge of God in the land, .... 

“ Tlicrefore shall the land mourn, and every one that dwelleth 
therein sliall laiigiiisli, with tlio l)oa.sts of tlie field, and with 
the fowls of heaven : yea, the fishes of tlie sea also shall be 
taken away.” 

Lastly, we come to the religions, or rather superstitious, 
part played by Fish in the ancient times. That the Egyptians 
employed Fisli as material symbols of Divine attributes we learn 
from secular writers, such as Herodotus and Strabo. 

Tlie Jews, who seem to have had an irrepressible tendency to 
idolatry, and to have adopted the idols of every people with 
whom they came in contact, resuscitated the Fish-worship of 
Egypt as soon as they found themselves among the rhilistincs. 
AVe might naturally imagine that as the Israelites were bitterly 
opposed to their persistent enemy, who trod them under foot 
and crushed every attempt at i*ebellioii for more than three 
linndrcd years, they would repudiate the worship as well as tlie 
rule of their conquerors. But, on the contrary, they adojited the 
worsliip of Dagon, the Fish-god, who was the principal deity 
of the Philistines, and erected temples in his lionour. ^ 

Their tendency to this Fisli-woTsliij) is specially noticed in the 
commandment lliat they were not to worship “the likeness of 
anything that creepeth on the ground ” («>. serpent-worship), 
‘‘the likeness of any fish that is in the waters beneath the 
earth” (Dent. iv. 18). 

AVe lyarii from 1 Sani. v. 4 the form of this idol : “ AVhen 
they arose early on the morrow morning, beliold, Dagon was 
fallen upon his face to the ground before tlie ark of the Lord ; 
and the liead of Dagon and both the palms of his hands were 
cut off upon tlie threshold ; only the stump of Dagfiii was left 
to him.” 

If the reader will refer to this passage, he will see that the 
latter part is rendered in the marginal reading as “the fishy 
part was left to liim.” The Jewish Bible has nearly the same 
reading, “ only a fish-stumx) had i-emaiucd of him.” 

It is evident, therefore, that Dagon had the liead, body, and 
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arms of a iiian, and that the figure terminated in a Fisli’s tail. 
In fact, tlierc is little doubt that to the various figures of this 
deity is owing the wide-spread belief in mermen. We find the 
same image among the Assyrians, who not only represented the 
god as half man and half fish, but who dressed his priest in a 
garinent representing the skin of a Fisli, witli the head worn as 
a h(*.linct, and the rest of the skin flowing dowii the back. 

We find precisely the same 'worship at the present day in 
Siam, where Dagon has exactly the same form as among tlie 
riiilistincs of old. There is now before me a iihotograph of 
a great temple at Ayutia, the entrance to which is guarded by 
two huge images of the Fish-god. They arc about sixty feet in 
height, and liave both legs and feet like man, but in addition 
the lower part of the body is modified into the tail of a Fish, 
which, in common with the whole of the body, is covered with 
gilded scales. 

It is conjectured that the Fish was chosen as an emblem of 
fecundity, on account of the wonderful fertility of the Fish tribes. 
That the Jsraelites W'cre familiarly acquainted with this fact is 
shown by a passage in the benediction of Jacob. In s]3eaking 
of Joseph, he uses these words : “ The Angel which redeemed 
me from all evil, bless the lads; and h^t my name be named on 
them, and the name of my fathers Abraham and Isaac ; and let 
Jihein grow into a multitude” (“as fishes do increase,” niaig. 
trails.) “in the midst of the earth” (Gen. xlviii. 16). 

In order that the reader may see examples of the typical Fish 
which are to be found in Egypt and Valestine, I have added 
three more species, which are represented in the following 
illustration. 

The uppermost figure represents the Nile Peuch {Lnies 
Nilotkm), This Fish is jdentiful in the Nile, and in the 
mouths of many Asiatic rivei*s. It is brown above, silveiy 
white below, and may be distinguished by the armed gill- 
covers, and the three strong spines of the anal fin. The 
tongue is sniootli. 

Immediately below the Nile Perch is the Stab-GAZEE {Urdn- 
oscopus scaher). 

This Fish is found in the Mediterranean, and derives its name 
from the singular mode in which the eyes are set in the head. 
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SO that it looks upwards instead of sideways. It is one of the 
nnul-lovcrs, a fact wliich accounts for the j)eculiiir position of 
tlie eyes. It is said to feed after the fasliion of the fishing- 
fif hy burying itself in th«^ mud and attracting other Fishe.s 
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1. Nile Perch. 2. Surmullet. 3. Star uazkk. 

“ H'e remembfr thf. fUh v’hir.h ivt did mi in Kfjyiit /ree/y.”— N umb. xi. S. 


ly a worm-like appendage of its month, and pouncing on them 
before they are aware of their danger. 

This is not a pretty Fisli, and as it is very spiny, is not 
pleasant to the grasp, but its flesh is very good, and it is much 
valued by those who can obtain it. 

The last Fish to be noticed is the Suemullet (MiUliut Sur- 
mudetvs), a Fish that is equally remarkable for the beauty of its 
colours and the excellence of its flesh. 
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The of Scripture -Various Molluscs from which it is ohtaiiied— The 

common Dog- Whelk of Kiiglaiul— riio sac containing the purple dye— Curious 
change of colour— Mode of obtaining the ilye— The Tyrian purple -The king 
of the Kthiopiaiis and the ]mrple rohi'—The professional purple dyers— 
Various words exju'essivc of diilerent shades of purjde— Care taken to keep the 
])reparatioji of tlie dye secret. 


Leavinu tlie higher forms of auimal life, we now pass to the 
Invertebrated Animals which are mentioned in Scripture. 

As may be inferred from the e.\treme looseness of nomen- 
clature which prevails among the higher animals, the species 
which can be identified are comparatively few, and of them but 
a very few details are given in the Scriptures. 

Taking them in their zoological order, we will begin with the 

hfOLLUSOS. 

\Vb are all familiar with the value which was set by the 
ancients npon the peculiar dye which may be called by the 
name of Imperial Purple. In the first place, it was exceedingly 
costly, not only for its richness of hue, hut from the great 
difficulty with which a sufficient quantity could be procured for 
staining a dress. Purple was exclusively a royal colour, which 
might not be worn by a subject. Among the ancient Homans, 
during the times of the Ctcsai’s, any one who ventured to appear 
in a dress of purple would do so at the peril of Lis life. In 
the consular days of Eoiiie, the dress of the consids was white, 
striped with purple ; hut the Ocesars advanced another step in 
luxury, and dyed the whole toga of this costly hue. 

The colour of the dye is scarcely what we understand by the 
term “ purple, a mixture of blue and red. It has but veiy 
little blue in it, and has been compared by the ancients to 
the colour of newly-clotted blood. It is obtained H'om several 
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Molluscs belonging to the groat Whelk family, the chi(jf of which 
is the Mnir.r hnnuhtriH. Another species is Mutwe irnneulmy 
another is Purpura hn-inastoim, ami we have a fourth on our 
own coast, tlie coniinon Dog- Whelk, or Dog- Periwinkle {Piir- 
•pura lapilhi^). 

The shell is sliapeil something like that of a wlu'lk, but is 
very smooth ami poreelain-like, ami is generally white, orna- 
mented witli several coloured bands. It is, liowcver, one of the 
most variable of shells, difFeriiig not only in colour but in form. 
It always inliabits the hAt of the shore between tide-marks, and 
preys upon other ilolliiscs, such as the mussel and periwinkle, 
literally licking tliem to pieces with its long riband tongiu*. 

This tongue is beset with rows of hooked teeth, exactly like 
the shark-tooth we.apoiis of the Samoan and Maugaiaii Islanders, 
and with it the creature is enahled to Uu’e through the shells of 
mussels ami similar ^rolluscs, ami to eat the enclosed animal. 
It is very destructive to periwinkles, tlirusting its tongue through 
the mouth of the shell, piercing easily the oporculnm hy which 
the entrance is closed, and gradually scooping out the iinfor- 
tnnato inmate. 

Even the bivalves, which can shut themselves up between 
two sliells, fare no better, the tongue of the Dog-Whelk rasping 
a hole ill the hard shell in f*ight-and-forty lifuirs. 

Any of my readers who desire to obtain a very fair specimen 
of the old imperial purple can do so without difficulty. 

Let him go down to the sca-shorc, and collect a number of 
Dog-Whelks — a task of no difficulty, as a bushel may be obtsiincd 
in a very short time. Let him provide himself wdtli a piece of 
perfectly clean linen, or pure white w'Of)llen fabric, and a pair of 
fine scissors or a sharp knife. 

In order to procure the animal, the shell must be broken with 
a sharp blow of a small hammer, and the I’eceptacle of the 
colouring matter can tlien be seen beliiiid the head, and recog- 
nised by its lighter hue. 

When it is opened, a creamy sort of matter exudes. It is 
yellowish, and gives no promise of its future richness of hue. 
There is only one drop of this matter in each animal, and it is 
about sufficient in quantity to stain a piece of linen the size of a 
sixpence. 

The best mode of seeing the full beauty of the purple is to 
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take a number of the Molluscs, and to stain as large a surface as 
possible. The pi(i(*e of linen should then ha exposed to the rays 
of the sun, when it will go through a most curious series of 
colours. The yellow begins to turn green, and, after a wliile, the 
stained portions of the linen will be entirely green, the yellow 
having been vamiuished by the blue. By degrees the blue pre- 
dominates more and more over the yellow, until the linen is no 
more green, but blue. Then, just as tlie yellow yielded to the 
blue, the blueyi(j]ds to red, and becomes first violent, then purple, 
and lastly assumes the blood-red hue of royalty. 

The colour is very permanent, and, instead of fading by time, 
seems rather to brighten. Some tw’O hundred years ago there 
was an established trade in this dye in Ireland ; but it has long 
ago been crushed by the cheaper, though less permanent, dyes 
which have since been invented. 

In some cases the ancients appear not to have troubled them- 
selves with the complicated operation of taking the animal out 
of the shell, opening the rece))tacle, and si^ueczing the contents 
oil the fabric to be dyed, hut simply crushed the whole of the 
Mollusc, so as to set the colouring matter free, and steeped the 
cloth in the pulp. Tyre was one of the most celebrated spots 
for this manufacture, the “ Tyrian dye ” being celebrated for its 
richness. Heaps of broken shells remain to the present day as 
memorials of the long-perished manufacture. 

The value which the ancients set upon this dye is shown by 
many passages in various books. Among others we may refer 
to Herodotus. 

Cambyscs, it appears, had a design to make war upon three 
nations, the Aminoniaiis, the Carthaginians, and the Ethiopians. 
He determined to invade the first by land, and the second by 
sea ; but, being ignorant of the best method of reaching the Ethi- 
opians, he dispatched inessengei's to them, nominally as ambas- 
sador, but practically as spies. He sent to the King of Ethiopia 
valuable presents — namely, a purple mantle, a golden necklace 
and bracelet, an elaborate box of perfumed ointment., and a 
cask of palm-wine, these evidently being considered a proof of 
imperial magnificence. 

The Ethiopian king ridiculed the jewels, praised tlie wine, 
and asked curiously concerning the dye with which the purple 
mantle was stained. On being told the mode of preparation, he 
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refused to believe the visitors, and, referring to tlie changing 
hues of the mantle and to the perfume of tlie ointment, he* 
showed his appreciation of their real character by saying that 
the goods were deceptive, and so were the bearers. 

Tliis curious narrative occurs in the tliird book, cliaps. 19 — 22. 

The same historian lias in another place a passing allusion 
to the trade of catching the purple-jiroducing whelks. In his 
fourth book, chap. 151, he mentions a man who was a purple- 
dyer by trade, the word signifying equally one who procures the 
Molluscs as one who dyes the threads of which the purple fabrics 
are woven. 

The dye-producing power is not restricted to the whelks, but 
is shared by other Molluscs. Vox example, the Diadem Stair- 
case Shell {Scalaria diadmm) secretes a substance which pro- 
duces a purple hue, and the Cerithium tvlenvopium produces a 
dye which retains its green hue, instead of passing into blue 
and red. 

The Hebrew word argaman, which signifies the regal purple, 
occurs several times in Scripture, and takes a slightly different 
form according to the Chaldaic or Hebraic idiom. 

For example, we find it in Exod. xxv. 4 : ‘‘This is the offering 
which ye shall take of them : gold, and silver, and brass, 

“ And blue, and purple, and scarlet, and fine linen,” &c. &c. 

It occurs again in 2 Cliroii. ii. 7 : " Send me now therefore a 
man cunning to work in gold, and in silver, and in brass, and in 
iron, and in purple, and crimson, and blue.” These words are 
repeated in ver. 14. 

A very important use of this \rord is found in Dan. v. 7 : 
“And the king spake, and said to the wise men of Babylon, 
TViiosoever shall read this writing, and show me tlie interpreta- 
tion thereof, shall be clothed with scarlet ” (‘^purple ” in margin), 
“ and have a chain of gold about his neck, and shall be the third 
ruler in the kingdom.” Here w'c find that the dye in question 
w'as a regal one, that the wearing it was a matter of sumptuaiy 
law, and that the fact of being allowed to wear it was a sign 
that the wearer was of tlie very highest rank. 

The Jewish Bible invariably translates the word as “red- 
purjile.” 

That the preparers of the precious purjde colour took care to 
preserve their art a secret, is evident from the writings of the 
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Talmudists, wlio had the. very vaguest ideas respecting the dye. 
^They knew that it was obtained from a marine Mollusc, but 
thr)ught that the creature only made its appearance once in 
seventy years, and that this scarcity was the cause of its 
costliness. They said that the dye obtained from one sea was 
blackish, evidently referring to the ink of the cuttle; that 
when it was obtained from another it was violet, and that the 
IMiccnician waters alone produced the true red-purple hue. 

They accounted for its colour by saying that the animal took 
the colour of the sea which it inhabited : the sea was like the 
sky which it reflected, the sky was like the throne of God, and 
the throne of God was like the sapphire. Therefore, the dye 
was like the sapphire. It is not impossible even that the dyers 
exhibited specimens of the Violet Snail, or Janthina, which is 
of a rich blue colour, and which would readily be accepted as 
tlie source of the Tyrian dye. 


THE SNAIL. 


Tlie Siinil whi(4i iiicltiitli — KiMidcniig of the Jewish Bible —Tht'ory respecting the 
track of tlic Snail — The Hebrew woiil Shablul — Various Sjiails of Palestine. 

There is a very remarkable and not very intelligible passage 
in Ps. Iviii. 8: “ As a snail which melteth,let every one of them 
l)ass away.” The Jewish Bible miders tbe passage in a way 
which explains the idea which evidently prevailed at the time 
when the Psalms w'ere composed; "As a snail let Iiiin melt as 
he passeth on.” 

The imcionts bad an idea tliat the slimy track made by a 
Snail as it crawled along was subtracted fmm the substance of 
its body, and that in consequence the farther it crept, the smaller 
it becjime, until at last it wasted entirely away. The com- 
mentators on tbe Talmud took this view of the case. The 
Hebrew word »hahlu.l^ which undoubtedly does signify a Snail 
of some kind, is thus explained : “ The Shablul is a creeping 
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thing : when it eoiuos out of its shell, saliva pours from itself, 
until it becomes liquid, and so dies.” 

Other exidanations of this passage have been offered, but 
there is no doubt that the view taken by these commentators is 
the coiTCct one, and that the rsalmist, when he wrote the 
terrible series of deiiiincialions in which the ])assage in question 
occurs, had in his mind the popular belief regarding the gradual 
wasting away of the Snail as it “passeth on.” 

It is needless to say that no particular spccic^s of Snail is 
mentioned, and almost as needless to state that in Palestine 
there ai*e many species ^)f Snails, to any or all of which these 
words are equally applicable. 


THE ONYCIIA. 


Iiif^rediuuts of the Siiered intrensc*— The Onyx, or Oiiyoh.-i— Derivation of tho 

word — The Arabie Dofr— The Doofii of Abyssinia --Odour of the perfume. 

Ix Exod. XXX. Ii4 there occurs a remarkable word, nhcrJie/ti/i, 
which is used to describe, one of the ingredients of the inci^nse 
to be used in Divine woLshij). The Jewi.sh Bible renders the 
word rightly, “ onycha,” while Buxtorf renders it by “onyx,” a 
W'ord which is lik(dy to misleatl the readtu', and to cause him to 
believe it to be u mineral, and not an animal sub&taiice. 

The Onycha is the operculum of one of the Strombi or Wing- 
shells, and derives its name from the rcisenibhince which it 
bears in those shells to a nail or claw. The Greek word ont/M 
primarily signifies a nail, and is indeed the origin of our own 
word. Secondarily, it is used to denote a precious stone, partly 
because the white bands of the sardonyx bear some resemblance 
to the white semi-lunar mark.s at the base of human nails. In 
consequence of tlio re.semblance of the operculum to a claw or 
nail, the Arabs call tlui Wing-shell “ Dofr-el -afrit,” or Afrit’s 
(i.e. dernon-s) claw. 

The operculum of the Wing-shells has a sharp and powerful 
scent when burned, and, when mixed with substances more 



frugriiut but loss iMiwerlul, it has tho oflbct of adding to their 
])ol(iiicy if not to tlieir fragrance. 

A reniarhahlc coiTobomtion of tins rendering occurs in Mr. 
Mansfield Tarkyns’s valuable “Life in Abyssinia.” In the 
Ap])endix to vol. i. in which the commerce of Abyssinia and 
the lied Sea is de.scribcd,thc following entry occum " Oddkr 5, 
1848. Sailed for Suakim in a native boat. Cargo; muslins, 
maniwdi, Surat tobacco, sandal-wood, and doofu. This article 
is the operculum or horny substance with which some species 
of shell-fish are furnished to protect the mouth of their shells. 
T’hcse in some parts of Nubia are used for perfume, being burnt 
with sandal-wood.” 

Here we have one or two points M'orthy of notice. In the 
first place, it is evident that the Doofu of the Abyssinians is 
identical with the Dofr of the Arabs. In the second place we 
find that it is not used alone as a perfume, but is burned 
together with the fragrant sandal-wood. Lastly, we find that 
the materials of the incense which were ordained for the special 
use of the Jewish worship were derived fmm North-Eastern 
Africa, and were in all probability familiar to the Jews from 
their long residence in Egypt. 

The opercula of all the Strombidie possess this powerful, 
though not very fragrant odour, which has been comparetl to 
that of spices, or castoi'eum, and jirobably acts the part which is 
played in many modern perfumes by materials which in them- 
selves po.ssess ail odour the rever.se of fragrant. 

The mineral (tnyx is represented by a different Hebrew w'ord, 
namely, shohuii. 
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THE PEARL. 


Tlip Pt’arl of Scripture — ^Wisdom compared to Pearl — Diircrciit rendcriiii^s of tlic 
Hebrew wonl — 0)iiiiions of the Talimidists — Structure of Pearls — The Pearls of 
the marine and atpiaiic mussels — Pearl-fisheries of the (^oiiway- -Metaphorical 
uses of the Pearl — The Pearl of ^rcat price — Casting Pearls before swine — ^Aii 
ancient proverb. 


There is only one passage in the Old Testament in which can 
be found the word which is translated as Pearl, and it is certain 
that the word in question may have another interpretation. 

The word in question is yaUsh, and occurs in Job xxviii. 18. 
Treating of wisdom, in that magnificent passage bi^ginning, “But 
where shall Wisdom be found, and whore is the place of under- 
standing?” the sacred writer uses these words, “No mention 
shall be made of coral, or of pearls : for the price of wisdom is 
above rubies.” This is the only passage in the Bible whicli 
contains the word in its simple form, but there are two others 
in whicli it is found with the addition of the syllable cl, con- 
nected with the word almc, or stone. In this form, it is trans- 
lated ill the Authorized Version as “ hailstones.” 

See Ezek. xiii. 11 : “Say unto them wliich daub it with nn- 
tempered mortcr, that it shall fall : there shall be an overflowing 
shower; and ye, 0 great Hailstones, shall fall; and a stormy 
wind shall rend it.” Also xxxviii. 22 : “ And I will plead 
against him wdth pestilence and with blood; and I will rain 
upon him, and upon his bands, and upon the many people that 
are with him, an ovei*fiowing min, and groat Hailstones, fire, and 
hrimstoiKj.” 

The Jewish Bible accepts thci rendering of “ hailstones ” in 
both these passages, but aflixes the mark of doubt to the word, 
whereas in Job xxviii. 18 it translates the word galish as 
“ pearls” without using any mark of doubt. In Buxtorf’s Hebrew 
Lexicon, the word is translated as ** Unio, Margarita pretiosay 
It is not, however, difliciilt to see that the word galish may 
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primarily signily either ice or Pearl, and that the one may have 
been used inehiphorically for the other. 

The Talmudical writers had much to say on the subject of 
l*earls, but, before proceeding to their curious disquisitions, it 
will be as well to describe briefly the Pearl and its origin. 

AVe are all familiar with the shining inner coating or “ nacre ” 
possessed by many bivalve molluscs, such as the common mussels 
and oysters. This coating is sometimes found upon extraneous 
substances deposited on the “ mantle ” of the animal, and tlien 
takes the name of “ Pearl.” Sometimes these are found in the 
common oyster. 

For example, 1 have before me some Pearls about as large 
as N^o. 5 shot, that I took out of a single plateful of oysters. 
They are dull in colour and irregular in form, but they are per- 
fect Pc^arls. 

Then the common edible mussel frequently contains Pearls, 
which, however, are almost invariably small, and compara- 
tively valueless. It is mentioned by Pliny that Julius Cjesar 
obtained in Britain a sufficient number of Pearls to cover a 
breastplate, which he dedicated to Venus, and hung in her 
temple. It is evident from Pliny’s account that the Pearls 
in (question were small and comparatively valueless, and it 
has been shrewdly suggested that Cassar only presented them 
to the goddess . because the Boman ladies would not have 
w^orn them. 

These Pearls were in all probability obtained from^the common 
edible mussel which grows so abundantly on our coasts, and not, 
fis has been generally* thought, from the river Pearl-mussel, 
which really produces Pearls of considerable value. The cele- 
brated pearl-fishers of the Conway emiffoy the edible mussel, 
and sell the Pearls at a certain price per ounce. 

The scientific name of the river Pearl-shell is Unio marga- 
ritiferm, which is found in best condition in rapid mountain 
strejims. It is plentiful in many of the Irish rivers, from which 
Pearls of considerable value have been procured. One of these 
Pearls, seen by Sir II. Bedding set in a necklace, was purchased 
for thirty pounds by the owner, who had refused nearly three 
times the sum foy it. 

I'erhaps the most celebrated Pearl-mussel is that of the 
Chinese, DipscLs pUcatus, This species attains a considerable 

Q Q 
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size, a speciiiioii in my possession being seven indies in length 
and five in Multli. 

The Chinese make a singular use of this mussel. They string 
a number of glol)ular pellets, and introduce them between tluj 
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valves of the mussel, so that in course of time the creature 
deposits a coating of pearly substance upon them, and forms a 
very good imitation of real Pearls. They also stamp little 
images, popularly called josses, out of metal, and force tlie animal 
to cover them with nacre in a similar manner. Six such josses 
are in my specimen. Frequently, however, these incorrigible 
imitators actually counterfeit the sham pearls, merely taking 
the josses and pellets, laying them in shells from which the 
animal has been removed, and washing them with a solution 
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wliicli, wlicu dry, looks; so like nacre tliat it cannot be (listin' 
giiislied ft’oin that substance without much difficulty. 

The best Pearls are those which are procured from the well- 
known Peabl Oyster [Mdewjnm marffaritifera), which is found 
in several parts of the world, and which constitutes the priii' 
cipal source of wealth to the localities where it most abounds. 

The Talmudical commentators wrote rather copiously about 
the Pearl, respecting the nature of which they were somewhat 
perplexed, as it was a gem and yet not a mineral. They thought 
tliat it lay at the bottom of the sea, under flat, slab-like stones 
some of which had Pearls beneath them, but the greater part 
were without them. In consequence of the difficulty of diving 
and the precariousness of the search, a number of proverbs 
were current. Por example, a person wlio persevered in some 
fruitless semreh was said to be a diver who brought up stones 
without Pearls. If oue person laboured and another took the 
credit, it was said that the one would not have found tlie Pearl 
if the other had not brought up the stone. 

In consequence of the labour and research required for seek- 
ing wisdom, it was proverbially likened to a Pearl, and in this 
sense we must understand the warning of our Lord, not to cast 
Pearls before swine. The “pearl of great price ” is anotlier form 
of the same metaphor. 

This metaphor holds good in almost all Oriental languages. 

There is also a proverb wliich bears a curious resemblance to 
the well-known “painting the lily and gilding relined gold:” 
“Whoso praises a priceless pearl undervalues it.” 
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INSECTS. 


Iiisct.'ts not nu'iitioucd in Soriptnre — The Locust --Various species of the 

insoct, (iitreiviit u’oiils umiI fi» si^^iiity it - -The Arheh of Seriptniv, and its 
derividioii- -TJie two migrntovy iiociists at rest and on the wing — The Locust 
swarms— Irordon Cummiiig’s account -Progress of tlie insect liosts--Vain 
attemjds to check them — Tossed up and down as a Locust- - Elfcct of the winds 
oil tile insect — The oast and the west winds— I.oeusts used for food — Ancient 
and modern travellers — The fooil of St. John. 


Considering tho vast variety of insects which are found in 
K^ypt, Syria, and Palestine, it is somewliat remarkable tliat so 
few should be mentioned by name. Not one single colcopteran 
is mentipned ; for, although the Hebrew word cliarfjol, which 
occurs in Lev. xi. 21, 22, is rendered in the Authorized Version 
as “ beetle,” the context shows that it could not have been a 
coleopterous insect at all, but must have belonged to the locusts. 
^Vo will tlicreforc pass to the insect next in order. 


THE LOCUST. 

Of the Locusts there are several species in Palestine, two of 
which are represented in the accompanying plate. Tliose on the 
ground . are the common Migratory Locusts {(Edipoila migra- 
torki), while those' on the wing, which have long heads, are a 
sjoecies of T'mxalis. 

At least four species of Locust are mentioned in the Scrip- 
tures, one of them b(jing the beetle of the Authorized Version ; 
and it is probable that one or two words which are differently 
rendered in the Authorized Version arc either names of different 
species of Locusts, or arc synonyms for the same species. 

We will first take the different Hebrew words which are 
translated as “ Locust,” and then proceed to the description of 
the insects themselves. 

The first of those words is arheh, al out the rendering of 
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which tliere is no doubt whatever. It occurs many times in 
the Scriptures, and, even if its signification were doubtiul, tlie 
context would be sufficient to denote tlie proper rendering of 
the word. Take, for example, the account in Kxod. x. of tlie 
threatened plague of Djcusts. Nothing can be more terse and 
graphic than the description of the Arbeh, its vast multitudes, 
its sudden arrival, and its destructive power. 

In Judges vi. 5 the word is translated as ‘'grasshopper.” “ For 
they came up witli their cattle and their tents, 'and they came 
as grasshoppers for multitude ; for both they and their camels 
were without number : and they entered into the land to destroy 
it.” Translating the word rightly as “ liOcust,” we see the real 
force of this passage. Grasshoppers may inhabit a spot, and do 
no great harm, but the Locusts invade whole districts, coming 
like destructive armies upon it, and causing utter destruction as 
long as they remain. 

In 1 Kings viii. 37, Solomon speaks of the presence of the Arbeh 
among the most terrible calamities that can befall a countrj’’, 
and classes it with famiiu*., drought, pestilence, and siege. In 
Prov. XXX. 27 the same writer remarks on the curious fact that 
tliese creatures are gregarious and migratory, and yet have no 
leader, as is mostly the case with gregarious animals. "The 
locusts have no king, yet go they forth all of them by hands.” 

Allusion is made to the vast number of the Arbeh in Jer. xlvi. : 

" They shall cut down her forest, saith the Lord, though it can- 
not be searched ; because they are more than the grasshoppers, 
and are innumerable.” The voracity of the Arbeh is mentioned 
in Joel i. 4 and ii. 25. These are but a few passages selected 
out of the many in which the Arbeh is mentioned, in order to 
show how completely the word corresponds with the character of 
the Locust. The* word is derived from a Hebrew root signifying 
multitudes, and is therefore appropriately used for these insects, 
which singly are so feeble, and collectively are so teiTible. 

Next comes the word cliayab, which evidently signifies some 
migratory and gregarious locust, though we cannot say pre- 
cisely to which species it refers. The word is mostly translated 
as "grasshopper,” and, from the context of several passages, it 
seems to have been less in size than the Arbeh, inasmuch as 
it is used as a metaphor to express smallness. See, for example. 
Numb. xiii. 31 — 33, where is recordid the fidse report of the spies 
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whom Moses stmt to inspect the land. “ The men that went up 
said, We he not able to go up against the people ; for they are 
stronger than we. 

“ And they brought up an evil report of the land which they 
had searched unto the children of Israel, saying, The land, 
through which we have gone to search it, is a land that eateth 
up the inhabitants thereof; and all the people that we saw in 
it are men of a great stature. 

“ And there we saw the giants, the sons of Anak, which come 
of the giants : and we were in our own sight as grasshoppers*’ 
{cltagabim), “ and so we W('re in their sight.” 

A similar metaphor is employed by the Prophet Isaiah : “ It 
is lie that sitteih uj)oii tlie circle of the earth, and the inhabi- 
tants tliei'cof are as gra.sslioj)pers ” (xl. 22). And in Eccles. xii. 5 
extreme weakness is forcibly indicated by the words, “ the 
grassliopper” [chafjfih) “ shall be a burden.” 

Now the two principal species of Locust which travel in 
bands and devastate the country are the common Migratory 
Locust iQ^dipoda wigraforia) and the Acrid ium pcregiivnm. If, 
therefore, the word arheh expresses one of these insects, it is 
probable tliat the word chagah signifies tlie otlier. 

The Bald Lcjcust of Lev. xi. 22 is probably some species of 
Triixalu, the insects belonging to this genus having long and 
smooth heads. The Hebrew word is sallom^ and the Jewish Bible 
leaves it untranslated. The word cliargol which also occurs 
in the same passage, and is translated in the Authorized Ver- 
sion as “ beethi,” is in all i)robability a species of Locust, as it 
is classed with tliose insects which have “ legs above their feet 
to leap withal.” 

Besides these words, we find that others translated as “ cater- 
pillar,’* “ palnierworm,’* and cankerwonn *’ may be synonyms for 
the Locust, either different species, or as expressing the same 
species in its various stages of development. (See IjcpidupUra, 
page 632.) 

We will now pass on to the insect and its habits, taking the 
Migratory Locust as the type of its family. 

The Locust belongs to the great order of Orthoptera, or 
straight-winged insects. They have, when fully developed, 
four wings, .the two front being thick and membraneous, while 
tlie two hinder wings are Iwge, delicate, translucent, and 
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folded longitudinally under the front pair of wings when the 
insect is at rest. In the Locusts these characteristics are 
admirably shown. The appearance of a Locust when at rest 
and when flying is so different that the creature is at first 
sight scarcely recsognisablc as the same creature. When at 
rest, it is a compact and tolerably stout insect, with a dull 
though delicately coloured body ; but when it takes flight it 
appears to attain twice its previous dimensions. 

The front pair of wings, which alone were seen before they 
were expanded, bcicame comparatively insignificant, wliile the 
hinder pair, which were before invisible, became the most pro- 
minent part of tlie insect, their trfinsliicent folds being coloured 
with the most brilliant hues, according to the species. The body 
seems to have shrunk as the wings liave increased, and to have 
" dimiiiislied to half its previous size, while the long legs that pre- 
viously were so conspicuous are stretched out like the legs of a 
flying lun-oii. 

All tlie hrocusts are \'ege table- feeders, and do great liarm 
wherever they liappeii to be plentiful, their powerful jaws 
severing even the thick grass stems lu if cut by scissoi*s. But it 
is only when they invade a country that their real power is felt. 
They come flying with the wind in such vast multitudes that 
the sky is darkened as if by thuiuler-clouds ; and when they 
settle, every vestige of green disappears oft' the face of the earth. 

Mr. Gordon Cumniiiig once saw a flight of these Locusts. 
They flew about three hundred feet from the ground, and came 
on ill thick, solid masses, forming one unbroken cloud. On all 
sides nothing was to be seen but Locusts. The air was full of 
them, and the plain was covered with them, and for more than 
an hour the insect army flew past him. When the Locusts settle, 
they eat with such voracity that the sound caused by their jaws 
cutting the leaves and grass can be heard at a great distance ; 
and oven tlie young i^iciists, which have no wings, and are 
graphically termed by the Dutch colonists of Southern Africa 
“ voet-gangers,” or foot-goers, are little inferior in power of jaw 
to the fully-developed insect. 

As long as they have a favourable wind, nothing stops the 
progress of the Locusts. They press forwarf just like the vast 
herds of antelopes that cover the plains of Africa, or the bisons 
that blacken the prairies of America, and the progress of even 
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the wingless young is as irresistible as fliat of the adult insects. 
l?^^ginlellt3 of soldiers Inive in vain attempted to stop them. 
Trendies have been dug across their path, only to be filled up 
in a few minutes with the advanoing liosts, over wliose bodies 
the millions of survivors continued their march, Wlien the 
trenches were filled with water, the result was the same; and 
even wdien fire was substituted for water, the flames were 
quenched by the masses of Ixicusts that fell into them. Wlien 
they come to a tree, they climb up it in swarms, and devour 
every particle of foliage, not even sparing the bark of the smaller 
branches. They ascend the walls of houses that come in the 
line of their march, swarming in at the windows, and gnawing 
in their hunger the veiy woodwork of the furniture. 

We shall now see how true to nature is the terrible prophecy 
of Joel. “ A day of darkness and of gloominess, a day of clouds 
and of thick darkness, as the morning spread Vi\)on the mountains: 
a great iioople and a strong ; there hath not been ever the like?, 
neither shall be any more after it, even to the years of many 
generations. 

“A fire devoureth before them; and behind them a flame 
burnetii : the land is as the garden of Eden before them, and 
behind them a desolate wdldcrness ; yea, and nothing shall 
escape them. * 

“ Tlie appearance of them is as the appearance of horses ; and 
as hoi’seiiien, so sliall they run. 

“ Like the noise of chariots on the tops of mountains shiill 
they leap, like the noise of a flame of fire that devoureth the 
stubble, as a strong people set in battle iirray. . . . 

“ They shall run like mighty men ; they shall climb the wall 
like men (»f war ; and they shall marcli every one on his ways, 
and they shall not break their ranks : 

" Neither shall one thrust another ; they shall walk eveiy one 
in his path : and wlien they fall uiion tlic sword, they shall not 
be womided. 

" They shall run to and fro in the city ; they shall run upon 
the wall, they shall climb up upon the houses ; they shall enter 
in at the windows like a thief. 

“ The earth shall quake before tliem ; the heavens shall 
tremble: the sun and the moon shall be dark, and the stars 
shall withdraw their shining : 
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" And the Lord shall utter Ilia voice before His army : for His 
camp is very great ” (Joel ii. 2 — 11). 

Nothing can be more vividly accurate tlian this splendid 
description of the Locust armies. First we have the darkness 
caused by them as they fly like black clouds between the sun 
and the earth. Tlien comes the contrast between the blooming 
mid fertile aspect of the land before they settle on it, and its 
utter desolation wlien they leave it. Then the poet-prophet 
alludes to the rushing noise of their flight, which he compares 
to the sound of chariots upon the mountains, and to the compact 
masses in which they pass over the ground like soldiers on the 
march. Tlie impossibility of checking them is shown in verse 8, 
and thoir climbing the walls of houses and entering the chambers 
ill verse 9. 

There is one passage in the Scriptures •which at first sight 
seems ratlier obscure, but is clear enough when we understand 
the (*haractcr of the insect to which it refers : “ I am gone like 
the shadow when it declineth : I am tossed up and down as the 
locust” (Ps. ci.\. 23). 

Although the Locusts have sufficient strength of flight to 
remain on the wing for a considerable period, and to pass over 
great distances, they have little or no command over the direc- 
tion of their flight, and always tmvel wdth the wind, just as has 
been mentioned regarding the quail. So entirely are they at the 
mercy of tlie w ind, that if a sudden gust arises the Locusts are 
tossed about in the most helpless manner ; and if they should 
happen to come across one of the circular air-currents that are 
so frequently found in the countries which they inhabit, they are 
whirled round and round without the least power of extricating 
themselves. 

The course then of the Locust-swarms depends entirely on the 
direction of the wdiid. They are brought by the wind, and they 
are taken away by the wind, as is mentioned in the sacred 
narrative. In the account of the great plague of locusts, the 
wind is mentioned as the proximate cause both of their arrival 
and their departure. See, for example, Exod. x. 12, 13 : 

“And the Lord said unto Moses, Stretch out thine hand over 
the land of Egypt* for the locusts, that they may come iij) upon 
the land of Egypt, and eat every herb of the land, even all that 
the hail hath left. 
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“ And proses strcitcliLMi forth his rod over tlie laud of Egyj)t, 
and the Lord brought an east wind upon the land all that day, 
and all that night ; and when it was luorniiig, the east wind 
brought the locusts.” 

Afterwards, uhen JMoses was brouglit before I’hamoh, and 
entreated to remove tlie plague which laid been brought upon 
the land, the west wind was employed to take the Locusts away, 
just as the east wind had l)rought them. 

“ He went out from Pharaoh, and entreated the Lord. 

“And the Lord turned a mighty strong west wind, which took 
awa>' tho locusts, and cast them into the lied Sen ; there remained 
not one locust in all the coasts of lilgypt” (K\od. x. IS, 1!)). 

Modern travellers have given accounts of these Locust armies, 
which exactly correspond with the sacred narrativi;. One tra- 
veller mentions that, after a severe storm, the Locusts were 
destroyed in such multitudes, that they were heaped in a sort 
of wall, varying from three to four feet in height, fifty miles in 
length, and almost unapproachable, on account of the odour of 
their decomposing bodies. 

We now come to the use of Locusts as food. 

Very few insects have been recognised as fit for human food, 
even among uncivilized nations, and it is rather singular that 
the Israelites, whose dietary was so scrupulously limited, should 
have been permitte<l the use of the Locust. These insects are, 
how^ever, eaten in all parts of the world which they frequent, 
and in some places form an important article of diet, thus 
compensating in some w'ay for the amount of vegetable food 
wdiich they consume. 

Herodotus, for example, when dcs(;ribing the various tribes of 
Libyans, mentions the u.se of the Locust as an article of diet. 

“ The Xasamones, a veiy nuni(?rous people, adjoin these Auscliisa? 
westward .... When they have caught locusts, they dry 
them in the sun, reduce them to powder, and, sprinkling them 
in milk, drink them.” (Melpomene, ch. 172.) 

This is precisely the Y)lan which is followed at the present 
day by the Bosjesinans of Southern Africa. 

To them the Locusts are a blessing, and not a plague. They 
till no ground, so that they care nothing for crops, and they 
breed no cattle, so that they are indifferent about pasture land. 
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WJieii tliey see a cloud of Locusts in the distance they light 
great fires, and heap plenty of green houghs upon them, so as 
to create a thick smoke. The Locusts have no idea of avoiding 
these smoke columns, but fly over the fires, and, stifled by the 
vapour, fall to the ground, where they are caught in vast numbers 
by the Bosjesmans. 

When their captors have roasted and eaten as many as they 
can manage to devour, they dry the rest over the fires, pulverize 
them between two stones, and keep the meal for future use, 
mixing it with water, or, if they can get it, with milk. 

We will now take a few accounts given by travellers of the 
present day, selecting one or two from many. Hr. W. G. Pal- 
grave, in his “ Central and Eastern Arabia,” gives a description 
of the custom of eating Locusts. “On a sloping bank, at a 
short distance in front, we discerned certain large black patches, 
in strong contrast with the white glisten of the soil around, and 
at the same time our attention was attracted by a strange 
whizzing, like that of a flight of hornets, close along the ground, 
while our dromedaries capered and started as though struck 
with sudden insanity. 

“The cause of all this was a vast swarm of locusts, here 
alighted in their northerly wanderings from their birthplace in 
the Dahna their camp extended far and wide, and we had 
already disturbed their outposts. These insects are wont to 
settle on the ground after sunset, and there, half-stupilied by 
the niglit chill, await the morning rays, which warm them once 
more into life and movement. 

“ This time, the dromedaries did the work of the sun, and it 
would be hard to say which of the two were the most frightened, 
they or the locusts. It was truly laughable to see so huge a 
beast lose his wits for fear at the flight of a harmless, stingless 
insect, for, of all timid creatures, none equal this ‘ship of the 
desert* for cowardice. # 

“ But, if the beasts were frightened, not so their masters. 
I really thought they would have gone mad for joy. Locusts 
are here an article of food, nay, a dainty, and a good sw’arm of 
them is begged of Heaven in Arabia. . . . 

“ The locust,* when boiled or fried, is said to be delicious, and 
boiled and fried accordingly they are to an incredible extent. 
However, I never could persuade myself to taste them, what- 
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ever invitations the inhabitants of the land, smacking their lips 
over large dishes fall of entomological ‘ dclicatesscs,’ would make 
me to join tliern. Barakat ventured on one for a trial. He 
pronounced it oily and disgusting, nor added a second to the 
first : it is caviare to unaccustomed palates. 

“ Tlie swarm now before us was a thorough godsend for our 
Arabs, on no account to be neglected. Thirst, weariness, all 
were forgotten, and down the riders le.aped from their starting 
camels. This one spread out a cloak, that one a saddle-bng, a 
third his shirt, over the unlucky creatures, destined for the 
morning meal. Some flew aw'ay, whizzing across our feet j 
others were caught, and tied up in sacks.” 

Mr. Afansfield Parkyns, in bis "Life in Abyssinia,” mentions 
that the true Abyssinian will not eat the Locust, but tliat the 
negroes and Arabs do so. He describes the flavour as being 
something between the burnt end of a quill and a crumb of 
linseed cake. The flavour, however, depends much on the 
mode of cooking, and, as some say, on the nature of the l/)custs* 
food. 

Signor I^ierotti states, in his " Customs and Traditions of 
Palestine,” that Locusts are really e.Kcellent food, and that he 
was accustomed to eat them, not from necessity, but from choice, 
and compares their flavour to that of shrimps. 

Dr. Livingstone makes a similar comparison. In Palestine, 
Locusts are eaten either roasted or boiled in salt and water, but, 
when preserved for future use, they are dried in the sun, their 
heads, wings, and legs picked off, and their bodies ground into 
dust. This dust lias natunilly a rather bitter flavour, which is 
corrected by mixing it with camels milk or honey, the latter 
being the favourite substance. 

We may now see that the food of St. John the Baptist was, 
like his dress, that of a people who lived at a distance from 
towns, and that there was no more hardship in the one than in 
the other. Some commentators have tried to prove that St. John 
fed on the fruit of the locust or carob tree — the same that is 
used so much in this country for feeding cattle ; but there is 
not the least ground for such an explanation. The account of 
his life, indeed, I’cquires no explanation ; D)cust-dust, mixed 
with* honey, being an ordinary article of food even at the pre- 
sent day. 
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HYMENOPTERA. 

THE BEE. 


The Hebrew wowl DMrah — The Honey Bee of Palestine — Abiindanec of Bees in 
the Holy Lund- Huliitutioiis of tlie wild Bee — Hissing for the Bee — Bees in 
dead Ciireases — The honey of Scriptui'C — Domestieated Bees and their liives — 
Stor(?s of wild honey — Tlie story of Jonatlian — The Crusaders and the lioiicy — 
Butter and honc}'- -Oriental sweetmeats — ^'fhe Dibs, or grupc-hoiicy, and mode 
of prc])ai-atiou — \V ax, its use as a metajdior. 


Passing for tlie inomciit the order of insects called ITeuroptera, 
which may possibly ho represented in the Scriptural writings by 
the Termites, which would be classed with the ants, we come to 
tlie vast order of Hymenoptera, of which we find several repre- 
sentatives. llegiimiiig with that which is most familiar to us, 
we will take the Bee, an insect which is frequently mentioned 
in the Scriptures, and to which indirect allusion is made in 
many passages, such as those which mention lioney, honey- 
comb, and wax. 

Fortunately, there is no doubt about the rendering of the 
Hebrew word lUb&mhy which has always been acknowledged 
to be rightly translated as '‘Bee.” There has, however, been 
a difference of opinion as to the derivation of the word, some 
Hebraists thinking that it is derived from a word which sighi- 
fies departure, or going forth, in allusion to its habit of 
swarming, while others derive it from the Hebrew ildbnr, a 
word which signifies speech, and is appropriate to the Bee on 
account of the varied sounds of its hum, which were supposed 
to be the language of the inseqt. 

The Honey Bee is exceedingly plentiful in Palestine, and in 
some parts of the countiy multiplying to such an extent that 
the precipitous ravines in which it takes up its ifesidence -ere 
almost impassable by human beings, so jealous are the Bees of 
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their domains. Although the Bee is not exactly the same 
sjDecies as tliat of our own country, being the Banded Bee 
(Ajfns ftm'iata), and not the Ajuls mcllijica, the two insects very 
much resemble each other in shape, colour, and habits. Both of 
them share the instinctive dislike of strangers and jealousy of 
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intrusion, and tlie Banded Bee of ralestiiie has as great an 
objection to intrusion as its congener of England. 

Several allusions are made in the Scriptures to this trait in 
the character of the liee. See, for example, Deut. i. 44: “And 
the Amorites, which dwelt in that mountain, came out against 
you, and cliased you, as bees do, and destroyed you in Seir, 
even unto Horniah.” All those who have had the misfortune 
to offend Bees will recognise the truth of this metaphor, the 


Ainorites swariiiiug out of the mountain like wild llees out 
of the rocky clefts which servo them as hives, and chasing the 
intruder fairly out of their domains. 

A similar metaphor is employed in tlie Psalms : “ They com- 
passed me about ; yea, they compassed me about ; but in tlie 
name of the liOrd I will destroy them. 

“They compassed me about like bees, they are quick as 
the lire of thorns, but in the name of the Lord I will destroy 
them.” 

There is another passage in which the Bee is mentioned in 
tlie light of an enemy; “And it shall come to pass in that 
day, that the Lord shall hiss for the fly that is in the utter- 
most part of the rivers of Egypt, and for the bee that is in 
the land of Assyria. 

“ And they shall come, and shall rest all of them in the deso- 
late valleys, and in the holes of the rocks, and upon all thonis, 
and upon all bushes” (Isa. vii. 18, 19). Some commentators have 
thought that the word which is translated as “P>ee” may in this 
case refer to some noxious fly, which, although it is not a Bee, 
and docs not even belong to the same order of insects, has 
a sufficiently Bee-like appearance to cause it to be classed 
among the Bees by the non-zoological Orientals. The context, 
liowever, sets tlie question at rest; for the allusions to the 
resting of the insect in the holes of the rock, upon the thorns, 
and on the bushes, clearly refers to the mode in which the 
Honey Bee throws off its swarms. 

The custom of swarming is mentioned in one of the earlier 
books of Scripture. The reader will remember that, after 
Samson had killed the lion which met him on the way, he 
left the carcase alone. The various carnivorous beasts and birds 
at once discover such a banquet, and in a very short time the 
body of a dead animal is reduced to a hollow skeleton, pai-tially 
or entirely covered with skin, the rays of the sun drying and 
hardening the skin until it "is like horn. 

In exceptionally hot weather, the same result occurs even in 
this country. Some years before this account was written there 
was a very hot and dry sumiuer, and a great mortsdity took 
place among the sheep. So many indeed died that at last 
their owners merely flayed them, and left their bodies to perish. 
One of the dead sheep had been thrown into a rather thick 
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copse, and had fallen in a spot where it was sheltered from the 
wind, and yet exposed to tlie fierce heat of the auininer's sun. 
The consequence was that in a few days it was reduced to a 
mere shell. The lieat hardened and dried the external layer of 
fle^i so that not even the carnivorous beetles could penetrate it, 
while the whole of the interior dissolved into a seini-putrescent 
state, and was rapidly devoured by myriads of blue-bottles and 
other larva). 

It was so thoroughly dried that scarcely any evil odour clung 
to it, and as soon as I came across it the story of Samson 
received a simple elucidation. In the hotter Eastern lands, the 
whole process would have been more rapid and more com- 
plete, and the skeleton of the lion, with the hard and horny 
skin strained over it, would afford exactly the habitation of 
wdiich a wandering swarm of Bees would take advantage. At 
the present day swarms of wild Bees often make their habi- 
tations within the desiccated bodies of dead camels that have 
perished on the way. 

As to the expression “hissing” for the Bee, the reader must 
bear in mind that a sharp, short hiss is the ordinary call in 
l^ilestine, wlieri one person desires to attract the attention of 
another. A similar sound, which may perhaps be expressed by 
the letters tst, prevails on the Continent at the present day. 
Signor Pierotti remarks that the inhabitants of Palestine are 
even now accustomed to summon Bees by a sort of hissing 
sound. 

Whether the honey spoken of in the Scriptures was obtained 
from wild or domesticated Bees is not very certain, but, as the 
manners of the East are much the same now as they were three 
thousand years ago, it is probable that Bees were kept then 
as they are now. The hives are not in the least like ours, 
but are cylindrical vases of coarse earthenware, laid horizontally, 
much like the bark hives employed in many parts of Southern 
Africa. 

In some places the hives are actually built into the walls 
of the houses, the closed end of the cylinder projecting into the 
interior, while an entrance is made for the Bees in the other end, 
so that the insects have no business in the house. When the 
inhabitants wish to take the honey, they resort to the operation 
which is technically termed " driving ” by bee-masters. 
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They gently tap the end within the house, and continue the 
tapping until the Bees, annoyed by the sound, have left the hive. 
They then take out the circular door that closes the end of the 
hive, remove as much comb as tliey want, carefully put bfick 
those portions which contain grubs and bee-bread, and replace 
the door, when the Bees soon return and fill up the gaps in 
the combs. As to the wasteful, cruel, and foolish custom of 
“ burning ” the Bees, the Orientals never think of practising it. 

Ill many places the culture of Bees is carried out to a very 
great extent, numbei's of the earthenware cylinders being piled 
on one another, and a quantity of mud thrown over them in 
order to defend them from the rays of the sun, which would 
soon melt the wax of the combs. 

In consequence of the geographical characteristics of the Holy 
Land, which supplies not only convenient receptacles for the Bees 
in the rocks, but abundance of thyme and similar plants, vast 
stores of bee-comb are to be found in the cliffs, and form no 
small part of the wealth of the people. 

Reference to this kind of property is made by the Prophet 
Jeremiah. When Tshmael, the son of Ncthaniah, had treacher- 
ously killed Gedaliah and others, ten men tried to propitiate 
him by a bribe : ** Slay us not, for we have treasures in the 
field, of wheat, of barley, and of oil, and of hoiiey ” (chap. xli. 8). 
References to the wild honey are frequent in the Scriptures. 
For example, in the magnificent song of Moses the Lord is 
said to have made Israel to "suck honey out of the rock” 
(Deut. xxxii. 13). See also Psalm Ixxxi. 16 : " He should 
have fed them also with the finest of the wheat : and with honey 
out of the rock should I have satisfied thee.” 

The abundance of wild honey is shown by the memorable 
events recorded in 1 Sam. xiv. Saul had prohibited all the 
people from eating until the evening. Jonathan, who had not 
heard the prohibition, was faint and weary, and, seeing honey 
dripping on the ground from the abundance and weight of 
the comb, he took it up on the end of his staff, and ate sufficient 
to restore his strength. 

Thus, if we refer again to the history of St. John the Baptist 
and his food, we shall find that he was in no danger of starving 
for want of nourishment, the Bees breeding abundantly in the 
desert places he frequented, and affording him a plentiful supply 

n R. 
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ot* the very material which was iieedeil to correct tlie deliciencios 
of the dried locusts which he used iiistciid of bread. 

The ex})rcssioii “a laud flowing with milk and honey” has 
become proverbial as a metaphor expressive of plenty. Those to 
wliom the woixls w’ere spoken understood it as something more 
than a metaphor. lu the work to which reference has already 
been made Signor rierotti writes as follows : — “ Let us now see 
liow for the land could be said' to flow with milk and honey 
during the latter part of its history and at the present day. 

“ We And tliat honey was abundant in the time of the 
Crusades, for the English, who followed Edward I. to Palestim?, 
died in great numbers from the excessive heat, and from eating 
too much fruit and honey. (See M. Sanutus, ‘ Lihry myrr/orifta 
Juhliam CnivU' lib. iii. p. xii.) 

“ At the j)resont day, after travei*siug the country in every 
direction, 1 am able to allirni that in the south-east and north- 
east, where the ancient customs of the patriarchs are most fully 
preserved, ami the effects of civilization have been felt least, 
milk and honey may still be said to flow, as they form a portion 
of every meal, and may even be more abundant than water, 
which fails occasionally in the heat of summer. ... I have often 
eaten of the comb, which I found very good and of delicious 
fragi’ancc.” 

A reference to sickness occasioned by eating too muc.h honey 
uccuis in l*rov. xxv. 10: “Hast thou found honey? Eat so 
much as is sufficient for thee, lest thou be filled therewith, and 
vomit it.” A similar warning is given in verse 27 : “ It is not 
good to eat much honey : so for men to search their own glory is 
not glory.” 

So i)lentiful indeeil was the wild honey that it was exported to 
other countries, and in the palmy days of Israel formed part of 
a regular trade with Tyre. See Ezek. xxvii. 17 : “ Judah and 
the land of Israel, th(?y were thy merchants : they traded in thy 
market wheat of Alinnith, and Paniiag, and honey, find oil, and 
balm.” 

Ill one or two passages honey is mentioned as being eaten 
with butter. (See, for example, 2 Sam. xvii. 29.) When 
David and his followers were wearied at Mahanaim, the people 
brought presents to liiin, among which are specially mentioned 
butter and honey. 
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Then tlicr(5 is tlie familiar proplujfjy, “ FUiliold a virgin shall 
concoive and bear a son, and sliall call his name Immanuel. 
lUittor and honey si jail he eat, that he may know to refuse 
the evil and choose the good.” The same image is rejjeated 
in the same chapter : “ And it shall come to pass for the 
abundance of milk that they shall give he shall eat butter; 
for butter and honey shall every one eat that is left in the 
land” (ver. 22;. 

This mixture is at the jjresent day a favourite one. All 
Orientals are fond of sweets, and in the com{)osition of‘ many of 
their favourite sweetmeats use honey instead of sugar. Jlut an 
extemporized sweetmeat is often made by mixing togr*ther lioney 
and butter, and eating it without fmthev ]>reparation. 

It is right to mention here that there is a substance whieli is 
sometimes called honey, but wliich iswiot made by llees. This 
is still used in Palestine under the name of “ dibs,” a word wliieh 
is almost identical with the Hebrew ifbanK A very excellent 
account of this ])reparation is given by Mr. Urquhart in his 
“ Lebanon.” “ The dibs, the honey of Scripture, which Jacob 
sent to Joseiih, is the inspissated juice of the grape. It is of 
two sorts : one dark and liquid, resembling molasses — tliis is tlie 
racon ; the other is thick, and of a yellow brown, and is called 
dibs In every village there is an establishment for 

making it, some of them bearing marks of great antiquity. There 
are vats for pressing, and troughs cut in the rock for holding 
the juice, and a furnace for boiling it. 

‘‘The grapes are not trodden by the feet, but laid in a heap and 
pressed by a beam, of wliich one end is fixed in the wall, and a 
heavy stone attached to the other, as the oil seems anciently to 
have been expressed, judging from the relics I observed near 
Tyre. The juice is then boiled in the iron pan for an hour, 
then poured back into the trough. After it lias cooled it is 
again returned into the pan and boiled — if for the racon for 
three hours, if for the jibes four. 

“The process is thus complete for the first; the second is still 
liquid, and is conveyed home, whei’e, during a montli, it is daily 
for an hour turned or beaten with a fresh braiudi of fig-tree, 
or botun. This property of the lig-tree is curious. . . . 
The racon takes four okes of grapes to make ope pke ; the 

|{ n 2 
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jibes five. The first is worth forty pams, and the second 
sixty.” 

The Hebrew word dom^, whicli has been rightly interpreted 
as wax, occura veiy seldom in the Old Testament. No mention 
is made of any use to which it was put, and in every instance 
it is employed simply as a metaphor. 

• Three examples occur in the Psalms : “ I am poured out 
like water, and all my bones are out of joint : my heart is like 
wax ; it is melted in the midst of my bowels ” (Psa, xxii 14). 

The word occurs again in Psa. Ixviii 2 : “ As smoke is driven 
away, so drive them away : as wax melteth before the fire, so 
let the wicked perish at the presence of God.” It occurs for 
the third time in Psa. xcvii. 5 : “ The hills melted like wax at 
the piusence of the Lord, at the presence of the Lord of the 
whole earth.” ' * 

Tlie Prophet Micah uses a similar image : “ Behold the Lord 
cometh forth out of His place, and will come down, and tread 
upon the high places of the earth. 

“And the mountains shall be molten under him, and the 
vaiieys shall be cleft, as wax before the Sre, and as the waters 
that aiu poured down a steep place.” (i. 3, 4.) 

The Bee represented on page 606 is the common Bee of 
Palestine, Apis fasdata. The lowest figure in the comer, with 
a long body and shut wings, is the queen. The central figure 
represents the drone, conspicuous by means of his large eyes, 
that almost join each other at the top of the head, and for his 
thicker and stouter body, while the third figure represents the 
worker Bee. Near them is shown the entrance to one of the 
natural hives which are so plentiful in the Holy Land, and are 
made in the “clefts of the rocks.” A number of Bees are 
shown issuing from the hole. 



THE HORNET. 


The Tzirah or Hornet of Scripture— Travellers driven away by Hornets— The 
Hornet used as metaphor— Oriental symbolism— The Talmudical writers— 
Sting of the Hornet. 


Still keeping to the hymenopterous insects, we come to the 
Hornet There are three passages in which occurs the word 
iziraht which has been translated as Hornet In every case 
when the word is mentioned the insect is employed in a meta- 
phorical sense. See, for example, Exod. xxiii. 27, 28 : “I will 
send my fear before thee, and will destroy all the people to 
whom thou shalt come ; and I will make all thine enemies turn 
their backs uuto thee. 

"And I will send hornets before thee, which shall drive out 
the Hivite, the Oanaanite, and the Hittite, from before tbea" 

A similar use of the word is made in Deut vil 20 : "More- 
over the Lord thy God will send the hornet among them, until 
they that are left, and hide themselves from thee, be destroyed." 

The fulfilment of this promise is recorded in Josh. xxiv. 
11, 12: "And ye went over Jordan, and came unto Jericho: 
and the men of Jericho fought against yon, the Amorites, and 
the Perizzites, and the Canaanites, and the Hittites, and the 
Girgashitea, the Hivites, and the Jebusites; and 1 ddivered 
them into your hand. 

" And I sent the hornet before you, which drave them out 
from before you, even the two kings of the Amorites ; but not 
with thy swoid, nor with thy bow." 

It is most probable that in these passages the word is used 
rather as a metaphor than as the statement of a fact, and that 
under the symbol of the Hornet was signified some means 
whereby the peo^de should be driven out of the laud as men 
are driven when chased by angry Hornets. The reader may 
remember that the word “bee” is more than once used in a similar 
manner. This view of the case is corroborated by such passages 
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as Df'iit. ii. 25 : “ This day will 1 begin to put the dread of thee, 
and the fear of thee, upon the nations tliat are und(»r the whole 
heaven, who shall hoar report of thee*, and shall tremble, and 
be in anguish beeause of thee.” Also Josh. ii. !)-ll : “ I know 
that the Lord hath given you the land, and that your terror is 





“ And as soon as we had hoard those tilings, our hearts did 
molt, neither did tliere remain any move courage in any niiin, 
heijause of you ” 

The TToi’iiot allurds a most aj)pro[niaie iniago for such a 
[ironiise «as was made to the Israelites, and was one wliich tliey 
must have tlioroughly comiireheiided. The Hornets of Talestine 
and the neighbouring countries aw far more common tlian our 
own Tfornets in England, and tluiy evidently infested some parts 
to such an extent that they gave their name to those spots. 
Thus the word Zorcah, which is mentioned in Josh. xv. 
signifies the “place of Hornets.” 

They make their nests in various ways ; some species placing 
tli(»m underground, and others disposing them as shown in the 
illustration, and mercdy sheltering them from the elements by a 
pap(*r cover. Such nests as tliese would easily be disturbed by 
the animals which accompanied the Israelites on their journeys, 
even if the people were careful to avoid tlixim. In such a case, 
the irritated insects rush out at the intruders ; and so great is 
the tciTor of tlnur stings, that men and beasts fly promiscuously 
ill every direction, each only anxious to escape from the winged 
foes. 

The recollection of such scenes would necessarily dwell in the 
memory of those who had taken part in them, and cause the 
nu'taplior to impress itself strongly upon them. 

It is needless to say that the passages in question might be 
Utei*al statements of facts, and that the various nations were 
actually driven out of’ their countries by Hornets. Let the 
insects be brought upon the land in snllicient numbers, and 
iieithor man nor licast could stay in it. It is not likely, how- 
ever, that such a series of miracles, far exceeding the iiiscct- 
plagiics of Egypt, would have been worked without frequent. 
rehirences to them in the subsequent books of the Scriptures ; 
and, moreover, the quick, short, and headlong flight of the attack 
of Hornets is a Awy dilferent thing from the emigration which is 
lueiitioiied in the Scriptures, and the long journeys which such 
a proceeding involved. 

The Talmudical writers inclined to the literal view of the 
jiassage, and dilated on the terrible power of the Hornet, four of 
which could destroy a horse, and one kill a hoy nine yeai*s of 
age, or a man, provided he weiv stung in the forehead. The sting 
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of the Hornet is very severe indeed, exceeding in virulence that 
of the wasp, to which it is closely allied ; and it is possible that 
a boy, or even a man, might be in so feeble a state of health, or 
1)6 naturally so sensitive to poison, that the sting of a Hornet 
would be fatal. As a rule, however, the sting of the Hornet, 
although ex(-*eedingly painful, is scarcely more injurious than that 
of a bee or wasp. The Talmudists stated that the Hornets men- 
tioned in Joshua killed the people by stinging them in the eye. 

The species of Hornet represented in the illustration is Vespa 
orieiUnlis, the insect and nest being drawn from specimens in 
the British Museum. 


THE ANT. 

The Ant of Scripture —Solomon’s allusion to the Ant — Habit of laying up stores 
of food— A controversy respecting the Ant — The Ants of Palestine, and their 
habits — The Agricultural or Mound-making Ant — Preparing ground, sowing, 
tending, reaping, and storing the crop — Different habits of Ants -Development 
of the insect— The winged Ants— An Arab proverb. 

There are two short passages in the Old Testament, around 
which an animated controversy has long raged. They both 
occur in the Book of Proverbs. 

The first is found in chap. vi. 6 — 8 : “ Go to the ant, thou 
sluggard ; consider her ways, and be wise : 

“ Which, having no guide, overseer, hr ruler, 

" Provideth her meat in the summer, and gathereth her food 
in the harvest ” 

The Jewish Bible renders the passage in almost exactly the 
same manner : “ Go to the ant, thou sluggard ; see her ways, 
and be wise : 

“ Which having no captain, bailiff, or ruler, 

" Provideth her bread iii the summer, and gathereth her food 
in the harvest.” 

The second passage is of a similar character : " There be four 
things which are little upon the earth, but they are exceeding 
wise. 

" The ants are a i)eople not strong, yet they prepare their 
meat in the summer.” 
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It has been objected to these passages that the Ant is a 
carnivorous' insect, and therefore could not gather her food in 
the harvest, and that the very nature of that food would prevent 
it from being laid up in store. The objectors thought that the 
sacred writer had been deceived by appearances, and had mis« 
taken the white cocoon of the ant-pupae (popularly called ant- 
eggs among ourselves) for grains of corn which they were storing 
away for future use. 

Those who took the other side of the question answered that, 
in the first place, it was necessary to be sure of the real trans- 
lation of the word which is rendered as ant ” in the Authorized 
Version; and that, in the second place, the Ants of a warm 
country like Palestine might have different habits from those 
which inhabit the comparatively cold and changeable climate of 
England. 

As to the first point, there is no doubt that the rendering is 
the right one, and that the word nemdlah is coiTectly translated 
as " ant.” The Jewish Bible employs the word “ ant,” and does 
not add the mark of doubt. Buxtorf, in his " Hebrew Lexicon,** 
translates it as “formica,** and derives it from a root which 
signifies “ to eat,*’ because it eat the seeds which it conveys to its 
dwelling. The lexicographer here alludes to a belief that when 
the Ant carries a grain of com into its home, it bites off the 
germ, so as to prevent it from sprouting. 

In Palestine Ants abound, and the species are tolerably 
numerous. Among them are found some species which do 
convey seeds into their lubterranean home ; and if their stores 
should be wetted by the heavy rains which sometimes prevail 
in that country, bring them to the outer air, as soon as the 
weather clears up, and dry them in the sun. 

The writer of the Proverbs was therefore perfectly right when 
he alluded to the vegetable stores within the nest, and only 
spoke the truth when he wrote of the Ant that it was exceeding 
wise. Any one who wishes to test the truth of his words can 
easily do so by watching the first Ants* nest which he finds, the 
species of the Ant not being of much consequence. The nests of 
the Wood-Ant are perhaps the best suited for investigation, 
partly because the insect and its habitation are comparatively 
large, and, secondly, because so much of the work is done above- 
gmund. 
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Tlie most wonderful Aiit in the world is (»ne wliidi liitherto 
is only known in some ]){irts of America. Its scientific name is 
Aita viuh\facirih\ and it lias been called by various ]) 0 ])ular 
names, such as the around-making Ant and the Agricultural 
Ant on account of its habils, and the Stinging Ant on account 
of the pungency of its venom. This characteristic has gained 
for it tlic scientific name of rn/tlefannu, or villanous. 

The habits of this Ant were studied in Texas by Dr. Lincecum 
for the space of twelve yeai’s, and the result of his investigations 
Avas commnnicated to the Linnjean Society by C. Darwin, Ksq. 
His abstract ol* Dr. Lincecnin’s observations may be found in the 
“Journal of the LiiiniA}aii Society,” vol. vi. No. 21, pag(? 29. It 
is so extraordinary an account that it must he given in the 
narrator’s own words : — 

“The following is ineridy an abstract of l)r. Linceenm’s com- 
munication, containing only wliat appears to be most reniarkable 
and novel in it in the way of observation. 

“The specii's which I have named ‘ Agriculturar is a large 
brownish ant. It dwells in what may be buined paved cities, 
and, like a tlirifty, diligent, provident farmer, makes suitable and 
timely arrangements for the cliaiigiiig seasons. It is, in short, 
endowed with skill, ii)goiinity,and untiring patience snilicient to 
enable it successfully to contend with the varying exigencies 
whi(?h it may liave to encounter in the life-contlict. 

“When it has selected a situation for its habitation, if on 
ordinary dry groiiml, it bores a liole, around which it raises the 
snrfact' three*, and sometimes six inclieS, forming a low eireiilar 
mound having a very gentle iueliimtiou from the centre to the 
outer border, which on an average is three or lour feet from the 
entrance. Ihit if the location is elioscii on low, flat, wet land 
liable to inundation, though the ground may be perfectly dry at 
the time the ant sets to work, it nevertheless elevates the 
mound, in the form of a pretty sharp cone, to the height of 
fifteen to twenty inches or more, and makes the entrance near 
the summit. Around the mound in either case the ant clears 
the ground of all obstructions, levels and smootlis the surface to 
the distance of three or four feet from the gate of the city, 
giving the space the appearance of a handsome pavement, as it 
really is. 

“ Within this jiavcd area not a. blade of any green thing is 
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allowed to grow, except a single species of gi*aiii-bearing grass. 
Having planted this crop in a circle around, and two or three 
feet from, the centre of the mound, the insect tends and culti- 
vates it with constant care, cutting away all otlicr grasses and 
weeds that may spring up amongst it and all around outside of 
the farm-circle to the extent of one or two feet more. 

“ The cultivated grass grenvs luxuriantly, and produces a heavy 
crop of small, white, flinty seeds, wdiich under the micioscope 
very closely resemble ordinary rice. When ripe, it is carcifully 
harvested, and carried by the workers, chaff and all, into the 
granary cells, where it is div(?sted of the chaff and packed away. 
The chaff is taken out and thrown beyond the limits of the 
l)aved arcii. 

“ During protracted w’ct weather, it sometimes* happens that 
the provision stores become damp, and are liable to sprout and 
spoil. In this case, on the first fine day the ants bring out the 
damp and damaged grain, and cx])osc it to tlie sun till it is dry, 
when they carry it back and pacjk away all the sound seeds, 
leaving those that had sprouted to waste. 

III a peach-orchard not far from my house is a considerable 
elevation, on which is an extensive bed of rock. In tlie sancl- 
becls overlying portions of this rock are fine cities of the Agri- 
cultural ants, evidently very ancient. My observations on their 
manners and customs have been limited to the last twelve years, 
during which time the Enclosure surrounding the orchsird has 
prevented the approach of cattle to the ant-farms. The cities 
which are outside of the enclosure as well as those protected in 
it are, at the proper season, invariably planted with the ant-rice. 
The crop may accordingly always be seen springing up within 
the circle about the 1st of November eveiy year. 

“ Of late years, however, since the number of farms and cattle 
has greatly increased, and the latter arc eating off the grass much 
closer than formerly, thus preventing the ripening of the seeds, I 
notice that the Agricultural ant is placing its cities along the 
turn-rows in the fields, walks in gardens, inside about the gates, 
&c., where they can cultivate their farms without molestation 
from the cattle. 

“ Tliere can -be no doubt of the fact, that the particular species 
of grain-bearing grass mentioned above is intentionally planted. 
In farmer-like manner the gi-ound upon which it stands is care- 
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fully divested of all other grasses and weeds during the time it 
is growing. When it is ripe the grain is taken care of, the dry 
stubble cut away and carried off, the paved area being left un- 
encumbered until the ensuing autumn, 'when the same 'ant- 
rice ’ reappears within the same circle, and receives the same 
agricultural attention as was bestowed upon tlie previous crop ; 
and so on year after year, as I hww to be tlie case, in all situa- 
tions wdiere the ants’ settlements are protected from gramini- 
vorous animals.” 

In a second letter, Dr. Lincecum, in reply to an inquiry from 
Mr. Darwdn, wdiether he supposed that the Ants plant seeds for 
tJie ensuing crop, says, " I have not the slightest doubt of it. 
And my ‘conclusions have not been arrived at from hasty or 
, careless observation, nor from seeing the ants do something that 
looked a little like it, and then guessing at the results. I have 
at all seasons watched the same ant-cities during the last twelve 
years, and I know that what I stated in my former letter is 
true. I visited the same cities yesterday, and found the crop of 
ant-rice growing finely, and exhibiting also the signs of high 
cultivation, and not a blade of any other kind of grass or weed 
was to be seen within tw^elve indies of the circular row of ant- 
rice.” 

The economical habits of this wonderful insect far surpass 
anything that Solomon has written of the Ant, and it is not too 
much to say that if any of the Scriptural writers had ventui’ed 
to speak of an Ant that not only laid up stores of grain, but 
actually prepared the soil for the crop, planted the seed, kept the 
ground free from weeds, and finally reaped the harvest, the 
statement would have been utterly disbelieved, and the credi- 
bility not only of that particular writer but of the rest of 
Scripture severely endangered. We all know that Solomon’s 
statement concerning tlie Ant lias afforded one of the stock 
arguments against the truth of Scripture ; and here we have his 
statements not only corroborated to the very letter by those who 
have visited Palestine for the express purpose of investigating its 
zoology, but far surpassed by the observations of a scientific man 
who had w’^atched the insects for a series of years. One of the 
Ants of Palestine, showm on page 621, belongs to the same genus 
as the Agricultural Ant. 
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the " milking ” of aphides practised by others, their astonishing 
mode of communicating thought to each other, and their perfect 
system of discipline, we feel how true were the words of the 
royal naturalist, that the Ants are "little upon earth, but are 
exceeding wise.” 

There is one point of their economy in which all known 
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species agree. Only those whicli are destined to become per- 
fectly devcdt)ped inales and females attain the winged state. 
Before they assuinc the transitional or pupal condition, each spins 
around itself a slight but tough silken cocoon, in which it lies 
secure during the time which is consumed in developing its full 
perfection of form. 

When it is ready to emerge, the labouior Ants aid in freeing it 
from the cocoon, and in a short time it is ready to lly. Millions 
of these winged ants rise into the air, seeking their mates, and, 
as they are not strong on the wing, and are liable to be tossed 
about by every gust of wind, vast numbers of them perish. 
Whole armies of them fall into the water and are drowned or 
devoured by fish, while the inse(*.tivorous birds hold great fes- 
tival on so abundant a supply of food. As soon as they are 
mated they bend their wings forward, snaj) them off, and pass 
the rest of their lives on the ground. 

Ill consequence of the destruction that takes place among the 
winged Ants, the Arabs liave a proverb which is applied to 
those who are over-ambitious : ** If God purposes the destruction 
of an ant, He permits wings to grow upon her.*' 


HOMOPTERA. 

THE CHIMSON WORM. 

The scarlet or criTnson of Scripture — Signification of the wonl ToldMh^TUi' 
Coccus or Cochineal of Palestine compared with that of Mexico -Uilfereiico 
hctwceii the sexes— Mode of preparing the insect — The Arabic word Kermes. 

We now come to another order of insects. 

Just as the purple dye was obtained from a mollusc, the 
scarcely less valuable crimson or scarlet was obtained from an 
insect. The Hebrew word tolddth is translated in the Autho- 
rized Version either as "crimson” or "scarlet,” but its full 
signification is the Crimson-worm. Tliis is an insect scienti- 
fically named Coeem ilicis on account of its food. It is closely 
allied to the well-known cochineal of Mexico, which gives a 
more brilliant dye, and has at the present day nearly supei'seded 
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the native insect. It is, however, still employed as a dye in 
some ]>arts of the country. 

As its name impcirts, it feeds on the holm oak {Qmraiis cocci- 
ferit), a tree which is very plentiful in IMlestine, and attains a 
large size. 

Like the cochineal insect of Mexico, the female is very much 
larger than her mate, and it is only from her that the dye is pro- 
cured. At the proi)er season of year the females are gathered 
off the trees and careliilly dried, the mode of drying having 
some effect upon the quality of the dye. During the process of 
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drying the insect alters greatly, both in colour and size, shrinking 
to less than half its original dimensions, and assuming a gi-eyish 
brown hue instead of a deep red. When placed in water it soon 
gives out its colouring matter, and communicates to the water 
the rich colour with which we are familiar under the name of 
carmine, or crimson. This latter name, by the way, is only a 
conniption of the Arabic ‘kertim, which is the name of the 
insect. 
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The reader will I'eiueiaber that this was one of the throe 
sacred colours — scarlet, purple, and blue — used in the vestments 
of the priests and the hangings of the tabernacle, the wdiite not 
taking rank as a colour. 

The Coccus belongs to the Homoptera in common with the 
cicad£ 0 , the lantern flies, the hoppers, and the aphides. 

On page 623 the large females are shown op the prickly pear, 
and near them are the tiny males, some flying and some on the 
leaves. 


LEPIDOPTERA. 

THE CLOTHES MOTH. 


The Moth of Scripture evidently the Clothes Motli — The Sds and the 'Ash-- 
Similitude between the flebrew sds and the Greek Moths and garments — 

Accumulation of clothes in the East —Various uses of tlie hoarded rubes — The 
Moths, the rust, and the thief. 

Only one Lepidopterous insect is mentioned by name in the 
Scriptures. This is the Moth, by which we must always under- 
stand some species of Clothes Moth — in fact, one of the Tiueidm, 
which are as plentiful and destructive in Palestine as in this 
country. 

Two words are used in the Old Testament to exi)ress the 
Moth, one of which, sds, only occurs once, and then in con- 
nexion with the other word 'asA. The resemblance of the 
Hebrew sds and the Greek s^s is to be noted, both of them 
denominating the same insect. See Is. li. 8 ; " For the moth 
{'ash) shall eat them up like garment, and the worm (sds) shall 
eat them like wool.” Buxtorf translates sds as Hnea, hlatta. 
Several references are made to the Moth in the Scriptures, 
and nearly all have reference to its destructive habits. The 
solitary exceptions occur in the Book of Job, “Behold, He put 
no trust in His servants ; and HU angels He charged with folly : 
how much less in them that dwell in houses of clay, whose 
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foundation is in the dust, wliicli are crushed before the moth?*' 
(Ch. iv. 18, 19.) A similar allusion to the Moth is made in the 
same book : “ He buildeth his house as a motli, and as a booth 
that the keeper niaketh ” (xxvii. 18). 

Tlie Moth is nientioncd in one of the penitential passages of 
the I^salms : “ When Thou Avith rebukes dost correct man for 
ini(j[uity. Thou makest his beauty to consume away like a moth : 
surely every man is vanity” (Ps. xxxix. 11). 

The prophets also make use of* the same image. ‘‘Behold, 
tlie Tjord God will help mo; who is he that shall condemn me? 
lo, they all shall wax old as a garment ; the moth shall eat 
them ” (Isa. 1. 9). Tlie image is repeated in tlie next chajiter 
(ver. 8), ill which the Ash and the Sas are both mentioned. Ilosoa 
employs the word as a metaphor expressive of gradual destnic- 
tion : “ Therefore will I be unto Ephraim as a moth, and to the 
liouse of Judah as rottenness” (v. 12). 

Ill the K’cw Testaiiient reference is made several times to the 
Moth. “ Lay not up for yourselves treasures upon earth, fldiere 
moth and rust doth corrupt, and where thieves break through 
and steal ” (Matt. vi. 19). St. James, in a kind of commentary on 
this passage, Avrites as follows : “ Go to now, ye rich men, Aveep 
and hoAvl for your miseries that shall come upon you, 

“ Your riches are coiTU[»ted, and your giirnients arc moth- 
eaten. 

“ Your gold and silver is cankered ; and the rust of them shall 
be a Avitness against you, and shall cat your flesh as it were fire. 
Ye liavc heaped treasures together for the last days.” (a-. 1-3.) 

Even to ourselves these jiassagcs arc signiticant enough, but 
lo the Jews and the inhabitants of Palestine they possessed a 
force Avhieh avc can hardly realize in this country. In the East 
large stores of clothing are kept by the wealthy, not only for 
their own use, but as presents to others. At a niamage feast, 
for example, the host presents each of the guests Avith a wedding 
garment. Clothes are also given as marks of fayour, and a present 
of “ changes of raiment,” i.c. suits of clothing, is one of the most 
common gifts. As at the present day, there was anciently no 
greater mark of favour tlian for the giver to present the very 
robe AAdiich Iiq Avas Avearing, and Avhen that robe happened to be 
an official one, the gift included the rank Avliich it symbolized. 
Thus Joseph Avas invested Avilli royal robes, as Avell as Avith the 
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royal ring (Gen. xli. 42). Mordecai was clothed in the king’s 
robes : “ I^jt the royal apparel be brought which the king nseth 
to wear, and the horse the king rideth upon, and the crown 
royal which is sot upon liis head. 

“And let this aj)pa»‘el and hoi'se be delivered to the hand of 
one of the king’s most noble princes, that they may array the 
mau withal whom the king delightcth to honour, and bring him 
on horseback through the street of the city, and proclaim before 
him. Thus shall it Ikj done to the man whom the king delightcth 
to honour.” (Esther vi 8, V.) 

The loose clothing of the Esvst requires no fitting, as is the 
case with the tight garments of the West; any garment fits 
any man : so that the powerful and wealthy could lay up great 
stores of clothing, knowing that they would fit any person to 
Avhom they were given. An allusion to this practice of keeping 
great stores of clothing is made in Job xxvii. 26 : “ Though he 
heap up silver as the dust, and prepare raiment as the clay ; 

“ fto may prei)are it, but the just shall put it on, and the 
innocent shall divide the silver.” 

So large was the supply of clothing in a w'ealthy man’s house, 
that special chambers were set apart for it, and a special officer, 
called the " keeper of the garments ” (2 Chron. xxxiv. 22), was 
appointed to take charge of them. 

Tims, W’hen a man was said to have clothing, the expression 
was a synonym for w'ealth and power. See Isa. iii. 6 : “ When a 
man shall take hold of his brother of the house of his father, 
saying. Thou hast clothing, be thou our ruler.” 

Tlie reader will now see how forcible was the image of the 
Moth and the garments, that is used so freely in the Scriptures. 
'I’he Moth would not meddle with garments actually in use, so 
that a poor man would not be troubled with it Only those 
who were rich enough to keep stores of clothing in their houses 
need fear the Moth, which would be as destructive to that 
portion of their wealth represented by their clothes as the “ rust,” 
— i e. the Grain Moth (Tinea grandld ) — ^which consumed their 
stores, or the thief who came by night and stole their gold 
and silver. 



THE SILKWORM MOTH. 


Various passages wherein Silk is nientioiicd— TJie virtuous woman and her 
household— Probability that the Hebrews w'cre aequaiiitejl with Silk- -Present 
cultivation of the Silkworm — The Silk-farms of tlie Lebanon— Signification of 
the word Silkworms and thunder— T^uis of Grenada’s sermon-^The 

Hebrew word Gdzanif and its signification— The Palmer- worm of Scripture. 


In the Authorized Version there are several passages wherein silk 
is mentioned, but it is rather doubtful whether the translation be 
correct or not, except in one passage of the Revelation : “ And 
the merchants of the earth shall weep and mourn over her ; for 
no man buyeth their merchandise any more : 

“The merchandise of gold, and silver, and precious stones, 
and of pearls, and fine linen, and purple, and silk,” (xviii. 
11 . 12 .) 

In Prav. xxxi, 22 Solomon writes of tlie virtuous woman, 
" that she maketh hei'self coverings of tapestiy ; her clothing is 
silk and purple.” The word which is here given as “ silk ” is 
translated in the Jewish Bible as “ fine linen.” 

In the other two passages, however, in which the word occurs it 
is rendered as " silk “J clothed thee also with broidered work, 
and shod thee with badger’s skin, and I girded thee about with 
tine linen, and I covered thee with silk ” (Ezek. xvi, 10). See 
also verse 13 of the same chapter: “ Thus wast thou decked with 
gold and silver, and thy raiment was of fine linen and broiucred 
work.” 

That the Hebrews were acquainted with silk from very early 
times is nearly certain, but it is probable that until compara- 
tively late years they only knew the manufactured material, and 
were ignorant of the source whence it was derived. As to the 
date at which silk wjis introduced into Palestine, nothing certain 
is known ; but it is most likely that Solomon's fleets brought 
silk from India, together with the other valuables which arc 
mentioned in the history of that monarch. 

s s 2 
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At the present day silk is largely cultivated, and the silk- 
fariiiers of the Lebanon are noted for the nbundance c»f the 
crop which is annually produced. The greatest care is taken 
in rearing the worms. An excellent account of these farms 
is given by Mr. Cl. W. Chasscaud in his “Druses of tlu^ 
TA'banon:” — 

“ Proceeding onward, and protected from the fierce heat of 
the sun’s rays by the pleasant shade of mountain pines, we were 
continually encountering horseloads of cocoons, the fruit of the 
industry of the Druse silk-rearer. The whole process, from 
hatching the silkworms’ eggs till the moment that the Avorm 
becomes a cocoon, is one series of anxiety and labour to the 
])easaut. The worms are so delicate that the smallest change of 
temj)emture exposes them to destruction, and the peasant can 
never confidently count upon reaping a harvest until the cocoon 
is fairly set.” 

After a long and interesting dcscrijdion of the multiplied and 
ceaseless labours of the silk-grower in providing food for tin* 
armies of caterpillars and sheltering them from the elements, 
the writer proceeds as follows : — 

“ The peasant is unwilling to permit of our remaining and 
w’atching operations. Traditional superstition has inculcated 
ill him a dread of the evil eye. If we stoj) and admire the 
wusdom displayed by the worm, it will, in his opinion, be ]>ro- 
ductive of evil results ; either the cocoon wdll he badly formed, 
or the silk w-ill be worthless. So, first clearing tlio placi? of nil 
intruders, he puts a huge padlock on the door, and, locking tin* 
hhlook (room in which the silkw’orms are kept), deposits the key 
ill his zinnaVy or w^aisthand. 

“Next week he will come iind lake out the cocoons, and, 
separating them from the briars, choose out a suflicicney for 
breeding purposes, and all the rest are handed over to the 
w'omeu of his family. These first of all disentangle the cocoon 
from the rich and fibrous w'eb with wdiich it is enveloped, and 
which constitutes an article of trade by itself. The cocoons are 
then either reeled off by the peasant himself or else sold to 
some of the silk factories of the iieighhourhood, where they are 
immediately reeled off, or are suffocated in an oven, and after- 
W'ards, being well aired and dried, piled up in the magazines of 
the factory. 
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‘‘ Sucli is a brief account or liistoiy of these cocoons, of which 
M’e were continually encountering horseload after horseload. 

“As you Avill perceive, unless suffering from a severe cold in 
the head, the odour arising from these cocoons is not the most 
agreeable ; but this arises partly from the neglect and want of 
care of the peasants themselves, who, reeling off basketful after 
basketful of cocoons, suffer the dead insects within to be thrown 
about and accumulate round the house, where they putrefy and 
emit noxious vapours.” 

The Hebrew word mcahi, which is the one that occurs in 
hlzek. xvi., is rlerived from a root which signifies “ to draw out,” 
probably in allusion to the delicacy of the fibre. 

Although our limits will not iiermit the cultivation of the 
Silkworm to be described more fully, it may here be added that 
all silk-growers arc full of superstition regarding the welfare of 
the caterpillars, and imagine tlnat they arc so sensitive that they 
will die of fear. The noise of a thunderclap is, in their estima- 
tion, fatal to Silkworms ; and the breeders were therefore accus- 
tomed to beat drums within the hearing of the Silkworms, 
increasing the loudness of the sound, and imitating as nearly 
as possible the crash and roll of thunder, so that the cateri)illars 
might be familiar with the sound if the thundemtorm should 
happen to break near them, 

A quaint use of this superstition is made by Luis of Grenada 
in one of his discourses : — 


Dominim IV, pod Pent., Convio /. 

“ Sunt rursus alii, quorum pectora sic generis hiimani host is 
obsedit, ut nullius divime vocis fulminibus i)erterreantur, vel 
parum animo commoveantur. 

“ (Jua autem rtitione eorundem aures obstniat, proposito hoc 
excmplo indicabo. 

llombycos, hoc est vermes illi qui scrica fila neotunt, ita 
tonitruum sonitu gravantur, ut interdum moriantur. (Jiio fit, ut 
qui cos nutriunt tympana frequenter pulsent, ut soiiitui molliori 
assueti a gmviqri toiiitrui sono non ladantur. Tales mihi multi 
sacrarum concionum auditores hdc letate esse videntur, qui 
(piotidianis concionibus audieiidis sine ullo auimi niotu assueti, 
si quis concionator, a Deo actus, gravius aliquid et formidibilius 
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iutonot, non idem inagis animo permovoantur ; utpote (pii nogli- 
geiiter auJiendi cousuot inline pene inscnsibiles ad verbi J)ci 
tonitriia aftecti siiit.” 


Fourth Sunda)/ after Pentecost, Sermon /. 

"Again, others there are of whose breasts the enemy of man- 
kind Iiatli taken such jiossession, that they be terrified by tlie 
thunderbolts of no Divine voice, or are in mind only a little 
disturbed thereby. 

" Now after what sort he stoppeth the ears of these same 
men I will, by this example, propound and set forth. 

" The Bombyxes — that is to say, those worms which do spin 
the silk threads — are liy peals of thunder so troubled that somf^- 
times they die. Wherc'fore it comes to pass that the keej)ers 
of them do ofttimes beat drums, to the end that, being used to 
the, softer noise, they may take no hurt from that sound of the 
thundm* which is heavier. Of such a sort do seem to me to be 
nowadays many hearers of sacred discourses. For inasmuch 
as they be used to the hearing of common discourses, by which 
their minds are nothing moved, if a preacher, urged of God, do 
sound forth something in any wise solemn and dreadful, they are 
not, therefore, any the more moved in mind, seeing that by tlusir 
custom of careless hearing they have grown well-nigh hardened 
to the thunders of God’s Word.” 

About the correct reading of the lloln-ew word fjdzam, which 
is translated in the Authorized Version " palmer-worm,” there 
has always been some difficulty. It only occurs in three pas- 
sages of Scripture, and in each case reference is made to its 
destructive powers. 

The first is in Joel i. 4: “That which the palmer-worm hath 
left, hath the locust eaten.” 

The second is in chap. ii. 25 of the same book : I will restore 
to you the years that the locust hath eaten, the canker-worm, 
and the caterpillar, ami the palmer- worm, my great army which 
I sent among you.” 

The third is in Amos iv. 9 : “ I have smitten you with blasting 
and mildew: when your gardens, and your vineyards, and 
your fig-trees, and your olive-trees increased, the palmer-worm 
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HUriKKPLII-^) OF rALKBTlNK. 


Syrian Gratlino (Uippiircliia Peniopliuno). Syrian Oranof.-tip (Aiithocharis Glnucv)- 

Syrian Swallow-tail (rapilio virgatna). 
“ That which the pnlmer-it'f.rm hath lejt hath the locmt Jokl i. 4. 


Hebraists have tlioiight that tlie word (fdzain is one of the names 
to designate the locust, either some distinct species, or the same 
species in its undeveloped condition. Others have thought that, 
as the Jews .wei’e very loose in their nomenclature, they would 
not have made so great an exception in favour of an insect as to 
apply two different names to it. 
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Buxtorf derives the word from a root signifying “ to sliave,” or 
'* to shear,” in allusion to the havoc which the gAzam makes among 
tlie vegetation. Tlic reader will sec that it is impossildc to 
ilecide with any certainty upon the precise species of insect 
signified by* the word ; but there can be no harm in fol- 

lowing the translation of the Septuagint and Vulgate, both of 
which render it as “ caterpillar.” Assuming, therefore, that it 
is a caterpillar of some kind, I have inserted figures of some 
butterflies found in Palestine, together with the caterpillar and 
i'hrysalis of one of them, namely the Papilio. 


DTPTERA. 


FLIES. 

Flies of Seriptuiv— Dead Flics and the apothecary’s ointment— Gailflios mid 
their attacks- Annoyance caused by the ITonsc-fly — Flics and ophtlialniia- 
Sifrnor I’icrotli’s account of the Flics— Tlic sovereign remedy against Flies 
( 'aiiscs of their prevalciic*?, 

Xkxt wc come to the Ibpterous or two-winged insects, which 
are very sparingly mentioned in the Scriptures, and only one 
species is definitely named. 

There are two Hebrew words which are translated as “fly.” 
One is zehiib, so familiar in the compound word Baal-zcJjub — ij\ 
“ Lord of Flies.” This word only occurs in two passages, one 
T)eing the well-kiiowm proverb, “ Dead flies cause the ointment 
of the apothecaiy to send forth a stinking savour” (Ecclcs. x. 1). 

This passage requires a little explanation. By the word 
“ apothecary ” wo must not understand a medical man, nor by 
the word “ ointment” the mollifying substance used as an appli- 
cation for 'svounds. Tlie ointment of Serii)ture signifies the 
various x>crfiimcd unguents used as scents and cosmetics for the 
living, as part of the preparation of the dead for the grave, and 
as an essential accessoiy to Jewish ritual. 

These ointments were most carefully made, and the person 
who prci^arcd and sold them was called the apothecary. If, 
therefore, the unguents were carelessly stored, and the Flies 
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permitted to enter, the perfume would he destroyed hy the 
odour of their dead bodies. 

The second passage is Isa. vii. 18 : “ The Lord shall hiss for 
the fly that is in tlie uttermost part of the rivers of Egypt.” Xo 
particular species of fly is hoi*e indicated ; hut it is evident that 
some peculiarly irritating and trouhlosomo, not to say dangerous, 
insect is signified. 

Many species of gadfly would produce that effect, and inflict 
direful torments on those whom they assail. Even in England 
the gadflies are more than trouhlesome to human heings. In the 
Xcw Forest T have been fairly driven hack hy the attack of tlu^ 
gadflies, which wounded me through a thick woollen coat, while 
they attacked the uncovered portions of the skin so fiercely that, 
before reaching shelter, my neck was hathed in blood. 

Another word is arob, which is applied to the flies which were 
brought upon Egypt in the great plague. It is probable that 
some different species is here signified, but there is no certainty 
in the matter. Any species, however, would he a sufficient 
plague if they exceeded the usual number which infest Egypt, 
and which at first make the life of a foreigner a burden to liini. 
They swarm in such myriads, that he cats flies, drinks flies, and 
breathes flies. 

Xot the Icfist part of the nuisance is, that they cluster in the 
eyes of those who are affected with the prevalent ophthalmia, 
which is so fertile a cause of blindness, and so convey the 
infection with them. A stranger is always struck with the 
apj)earance of the children, who have quantities of these i)ests 
upon and about their eyes, and yet seem perfectly unaffected by 
a visitation which would welluigh drive a European mad. 

Signor Pierotti writes feelingly on the subject : — 

“ Tliese insects sometimes cause no slight suffering in Pales- 
tine, as I can vouch from my own experience. However lai’ge or 
however small they may he, a rabid and restless foe, they attack 
alike, and make themselves insufferable in a thousand ways, in 
every season and place, in the house and in the field, by d.ay and 
by night. 

“ Frequently in 1857 and 1860, while I was encamped near 
tlie tents of the Bedawin, in the neighbourhood of the Jordan, 
and to the south of Hebron, flies were brought in such numbers 
l>y the cast wind that all, beasts and men, were in danger of 
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being cbokocl by tluMii, as they crept into our ears, noses, anti 
laouths, aiul all over our liodies. My servant and I were the 
lirst to fly from the pest, as we were spotted all over like lepers 
with the eruption caused by their bites: the Bcdawiii theni- 
solves were not slow to follow our example. 

“ I am not the only person who has experienced this nuisance, 
for Eugene lloger, who travelled in Palestine during the seven- 
teenth century, informs us that during his stay at Nazareth 
a swarm of small black flies, (»:illed harfjaah, invaded the plain of 
Esdraelon, where a tribe of Cedawin, to the number of six hundred 
tents, were encamped, who suffered greatly from them. 

“ The flies, therefore, still infest Palestine as they did of old, 
i*\(?e]it that they are not now so niimeroiis as to compel the 
chiefs of the villages or tribes (answering to the kings of the 
T'entateiich and Joshua) to evacuate the country before them. 

The Philistines had a special deity whom they invoked 
against these pests, Piaalzebiib, tlie (iod of P'lies, whose tcjinple 
was at Ekron. The reason of this is evident at the present day, 
for the ancient country of the Philistines is infested with insect 
plagues, as 1 experienced together with his Excclleii(?y Surraya 
Paslia in the suininer of 1 859. 

As, however, we had no faith in Baalzebub, we were obliged 
to arm ourselves with fly-traps and stoical patienccj. Many 
travellers bring with them a perfect druggist s shop from Europe 
as a protection against these iiuLsances, and leave behind them 
this only efficacious remedy, patience. This I strongly rcconi- 
niend ; it is very portable, very cheap, and equally useful in all 
climates. 

“ It is especially valuable in the case of the insects, as they 
are found everywhere in greater or less numbers ; (jspecially in 
the dwellings, where tiny are nourished by the carrion that lies 
about, the heaps of rubbish, the filth of the streets, the h‘akage 
of ces.spools and sewers, the dirt in the houses, the filthy clothing 
worn by the peoples and the kind of food they eat. Though the 
country of Baalzelmb is deserted and enslaved, the flies are still 
abundant and free, self-invited guests at the table, unasked 
assistants in the kitchen, tasting everytliing, immolating them- 
selves in their gastronomic ardour, and forming an uiidesircd 
seasoning in every dish.” 



GNATS. 


TJic Gnat of Scripture — Straining out the Gnat and swallowing the earnel, a 
typographical error— -Prohalde identity of the Gnat and the inosquito. 


It has already been stated that only one species of fly is men- 
tioned by name in the Scriptures. This is the Gnat, the name 
of which occurs in the familiar passage, “ Ye blind guides, whicth 
.strain at a gnat and swallow a camel ” (Matt, xxiii. 24). 



Noxiurs ri.lR8 of pat.khtink. 

Mosuimto (Culex). Caiiel Fly (Tabauus iiiaiwauus). 

“ lie sent tliven sorts oj flies among them which tlemind Men)."— P sa. xxviii. 

m 


I may again mention here that the worfs “ strain at ” ought 
to have been printed “ strain out,” the substitution of the one for 
the other being only a typographical error. The allusion is 
made to a custom which is explained by reference to the preced- 
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ing article on llic fly. In onler to avoid taking flies and other 
insects into the moiitli wliile drinking, a piece of thin linen stuff 
was placed over the cup, so that if any insects, as was usually 
the case, had got into the liquid, they would be " strained out ” 
by the linen. 

Whether or Jiot any particular species of insect w*as signified 
hy the word “gnat” is very doubtful, and in all probability the 
word is only used to express the contrast between the smallest 
known insects and the largest known beasts. Gnats, especially 
those species which are popularly known by the word “ mosquito,” 
are very plentiful in many parts of Palestine, especially those 
which are near wat(T, and are as annoying there as in other 
lands which they inh.abit. 


APTERA AND APANIPTERA. 

THE LOUSE. 

Insect pamsites — The plague of I.iee— Its effect on the fnngieiaiis or priests — The 
Hebrew word CViiMiiiwi— Probability that it may be represented by “tiek" — 
IT.abits of the ticks, their dwellings in dust, ami their effects on man and 
I least. 

Wk close the history of insects incntioncd in Scripture with two 
pfirasitcs of a singularly disagreeable character. 

With respect to the former of them, we find it mentioned in 
the account of the great plagues of Egypt. After the two plagues 
of the waters and the frogs, both of which were imitated hy the. 
magicians, i.c, the priests, a third was Iwought upon Egypt, which 
affected the magicians even more than the people, for a reason 
which we shall presehtly see : — 

“ And the Lonl said unto Moses, Say unto Aaron, Stretch out 
thy rod, and smite the dust of the land, that it may become lice, 
throughout all the land of Egypt. 

“ And they did so ; for Aaron stretched out his hand with his 
rod, and smote the dust of the earth, and it became lice in man 
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and ill beast; all tlie dust of the laud became lice thvougliout 
all the land of Egypt. 

“ And tlie iiiagiciaus did so with tlieir ciicliantirieiits to bring 
forth lice, but they could not : so there were lice upon man and 
upon beast.” 

No^v it is hardly possible to conceive a calamity which would 
liave told Avith greater eflect upon the magicians, by whose 
advice I*haroah had ixjsisted the requests of Afoses and Aaron. 

Living in a land where all, from the highest to the lowest, 
were infested with parasites, the iwiests were so much in advance 
of the laity that they were held polluted if they harbouiod one 
single noxious insect upon their jiersons, or in tlieir clothing. 
The clothing, being linen, could be kci)t clean by frequent 
washing, while the possibility of the body being infested by 
parasites was prevented by the custom of shaving the whole of 
the body, from the crown of the head to the sole of the foot, at 
least once in eveiy three days. 

It may easily be imagined, therefore, how terrible this visita- 
tion must have been to such men. As swine to the riiarisee, as 
the Hesh of cattle to the Brahmin, so was the touch of a parasite 
to the Egyptian priest. He was degraded in his own estimation 
and ill that of his fellows. He could perform no sacred olliccs : 
so that, ia fact, all the idolatrous worship of Egypt ceased until 
this particular plague had been withdrawn. 

We now come to a consideration of the insect which is signi- 
Jied by the Hebrew word cltinnim. Sir Samuel Baker is of 
opinion that the word ought to have been translated as “ ticks,'* 
and for the following reasons : — 

. After quoting the passage which relates to the stretching of 
Aaron’s rod over the dust, and the consequence of that action, 
ho proceeds as follows : “ Now the louse that infests the human 
body and hair has no connexion wdiatever with dust, and, if 
subjected to a few hours' cxposui-c to tin? dry heat of the burning 
sand, it would shrivel and die. But a tick is an inhabitant of 
the dust, a dry horny insect, without any apparent moisture in 
its composition. It lives in hot sand and dust, where it cannot 
possibly obtain nourish uieiit until some wretched animal should 
lie down upon the spot, and become covered with these horriljle 
vermin. 

“ T have frequently seen dry desert idaccs so infested with 
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ticks that the ground was perfectly alive witli them, and it 
would have been impossible to liave rested upon the earth. In 
such spots, the passage in Exodus has frequently seemed to me 
as bearing rcfeienco to these vermin, which arc the gi’eatest 
enemy to man and beast. Jt is well known that from the size 
of a grain of sand, in their natural state, they will disteiul to tlie 
size of a hazel nut after having preyed for some days on the 
body of an animal.*’ (“ Nile Tributaries,” p. 122.) 

Granting that this suggestion be the correct one, as it cer- 
tainly is the most consistent both with actual facts and with the 
words of Holy Writ, the plague would lose none of its intensity, 
but would, if anything, be more horrible. Only those who have 
suffered from them can appreciate the miseries caused by the 
attack of these ticks, which cling so tightly that they can 
scarcely be removed without being torn in ]ueces, and without 
leaving some portion of their head beneath the skin of their 
vi(!tim. Man and beast suffer equally from them, as is implied 
in the words of Scripture, and, unless they arc very cautiously 
rcmioved, painful and obstinate is the result of their bites. 


THE FLEA. 


Prevalence of the Flea in the East, and tlic annoyance caused hy them to tra- 
vellers— Fleas of the Lebanon— The Bey’s beil fellows —The Pasha at the bath 
— Use of the word in Scripture. 


This active little pest absolutesly swarms in the East. The 
inhabitants arc so u.sed to the Fleas tliat either the insects do not 
toueb them, or by long castom they become so inured to tl)eir 
attack that the bites are not felt. 

But every traveller in Eastern lands has a tale to tell about 
the Fleas, Avhich seem to be accepted as one of the institutions 
of the country, and to be coutemi»hited with perfect equanimity. 
Miss Rogers, for example, in lier “ Duiucstic Life in Palestine,” 
mentions how she was obliged to stand upon a box in order 
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to be out of the reach of a lai^je company of Fleas that were 
hopping about on the floor ! 

Mr, Urquhart, experienced Orientalist as he was, found on one 
occasion that the Fleas were too strong for him. He had for- 
gotten his curtain, and was invaded by annies of Fleas, that 
nmrehed steadily up the lied and took possession of their ])rey. 
The people were quite amused at his complaints, and said that 
their Boy could not sleep without a couple of hundred of them 
in his bosom, Mr, Urquhart suggests that these little creatures 
act as a wholesome irritant to the skin, and says that the last 
two mouthfuls of every meal arc for the benefit of the Fleas, 

In order to show the perfect indiflerence with which the pre- 
sence of these little pests is regarded, I quote a passage from 
Mr. Farley’s “ Druses, of the Lebanon.” He was in a Turkish 
bath, and was much amused at a scene which presented itself. 

“ A man, whose skin resembled old discoloured vellum, was 
occupying himself with the somewhat undignified pursuit of 
])ursuing with great eagerness something that, from the move- 
ment of his hands, seemed continually to elude him, jumping 
about and taking refuge in the creases and folds of his shirt, that 
was spread out over his lap as he sat cross-legged on his bedstead 
like a tailor on his board. This oddity was no less a dignitary 
than a Pasha.” 

This extract also serves to illustrate the two passages in Scrip- 
ture wherein the word “flea” is mentioned, and in both of 
which it is used as a metaphor to express weakness on the one 
side and power on the other. 

The first occurs in 1 Sam. xxiv. 14 “ After whom is the 
king of Israel come out 1 After whom dost thou pursue ? After 
a dead dog, after a flea ? ” The second is in chap. xxvi. of the 
same book, ver. 20 : “ Now therefore .... the king of Israel 
is come out to seek a flea, as when one doth hunt a partridge in 
the mountains.” The reader will see how completely the anec- 
dote of the F&sha in the bath illustrates this passage. 
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ARzVCHNIDA. 

THE SCOEPION. 


'riic Scorpions of rulestitic— Signiliuatiou of the woiil Akrahhini — Habits of the 
Scorpion — Dangers of niiul walla — ^Veiioiu of the Scorpion — Scorpions at sea - 
Thc Scorpion whij>, ami its use — ^The Scorpion Pass. 


The Avacliiiida are represented in Scripture by the Scorpion 
and Spider. 

Scorpions are exceedingly common in ralostinc, and to a novice 
are a constant source of terror until he learns to be accustomed 
to them. The appearance of the Scorpion is too well known to 
need description, every one being aware that it is in reality 
a kind of spider that has the venom claw at the end of its body, 
and not in its jaw. As to the rendering of the word ahrahhini 
as “ Scorpions,” there has never been any doubt. 

These unpleasant creatures always manage to insinuate them- 
selves in some crevice, and an experieiujcd traveller is cautious 
where the Scorpions are plentiful, and will never seat himself in 
the country until he has ascertained . that no Scorpions are 
beneath the stones on or near which he is sitting. Holes in 
walls luv. favourite places of refuge for the Scorpion, and arc very 
])lentilul, the mud 'walls always tumbling down in ])arts, and 
affording homes for Scorpions, spiders, snakes, and other visitors. 

The venom of the Scorpion varies much in i)otency according 
to the species and size of the creature, some of the larger Scor- 
pions being able to render a man ill for a coifsiderable time, and 
4jven to kill him if lie should be a sensitive subject. So mueli 
feared were the Scorpions that one of the chief privileges of the 
Apostles and their immediate followers was their immunity from 
the stings of Scorjiions and the bite of venomous serpents. 

It is said, however, that after a person lias been stung once by 
a Scorpion, he suffers comparatively little the second time, and 
that if he be stiing three or four times, tlie only pain that he 
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suffers arises from the puncture. Sailors also say that after 
a week at sea the poison of the Scorpion loses its power, 
and that they care nothing for the Scorj)ions which are sure 
to come on board inside the bundles of firewood. 
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THE HCORPIIW, 


'And then »etyrpions: and there wen sHnys in their fa £/«."— Rav. ix. 10. 


We will now take a few of the Scriptural passages which 
allude to the Scorpion. As may be expected, most of them refer 
to the poisonous quality of its sting, though one or two allude 
to its habit of dwelling in desert places. See, for example, 
Deut. viii. 16^ which forms part of the address that Moses 
delivered to the Israelites : “ Lest .... thou forget the Lord 
thy God, which brought thee forth out of the land of Egypt, 
from the house of bondage ; 
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“ Who led tliee through that greiil and terrible wilderness, 
wherein were fiery serpents, and scorpions, and drought, where 
there was no water.” 

A similar image of desolation is found in Ezek. ii. G: “And 
thou, son of man, be not afraid of them, neither be afraid of their 
words, though briars and thorns be with thee, and thou dost 
dwell among scorpions.” 

Those passages which mention the venom of the Scorpion jirc 
numerous, though most, if not all, of them occur in the New 
Testament. Sec Eev. ix. 5 : “ And to them it was given that 
they should not kill them, but that they should be tormented five 
months, and their torment was as the torment of a scorpion, 
when he striketh a man.” Also ver. 10 of the same chapter: 
“ And they had tails like unto scori)ions : and tht?re were 
stings in their tails : and their power was to hurl men five 
months.” 

The venom of the Scoriuon is indirectly mentioned in othm’ 
passages. There is, for example, the well-known saying of oui* 
Lord, “If a son shall ask an egg, will he offer him a scorpion ? ” 
(Luke xi. 12.) And in the preceding chapter of the same Evan- 
gelist Scorinons are classed with serpents in their power of 
injury: “Behold, J give unto you i^ower to tread on serj>eiits 
and scoqiioiis, and over all the power of the enemy ; and nothing 
shall by any means hurt you.” 

Tiieke is another rcfeieiicc to the Scorpion in the Old Testa- 
ment, wliich requires an explanation. It forms part of the rash 
counsel given to Itehoboam by his friends : “ lly father made 
your yoke heavy, and I will add to your yoke ; my father also 
chastised you with whips, but I will chastise you with scorpions.” 

The general tenure of this passage is evident enough, namely, 
that he intended to be far more severe than his father had 
been. But his words assume a new force when we remember 
that there 'was a kind of whip called a Scorpion. This terrible 
instrument was made for the express purpose of punishing 
slaves, so that the mere mention of it was an insult. It consisted 
of several thongs, each of which was loaded with knobs of metal, 
and tipijcd with a metal hook, so that it resembled the jointed 
and hooked tail of the Scorpion. This dreadful iustrument of 
torture could kill a man l)y a few blows, and it was even used 
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in combats in the amphitbeatrc, a gladiator armed with a Scor- 
pion being matched against one armed with a spear. 

The prevalences of the Scorpion in Palestine and its neighbour- 
hood may be infened from the fact that a wady or pass between 
the south end of the Dead Sea and Zion was named after it. 
Tlie southern boundary of Judah is said to be at Maaleh 
Akrabbim (Josh. xv. 3). Now the literal translation of these 
M'oi-ds is “ Tlie Ascent of Scorpions,” or The Scoi-pion Pass. 


THE SPIDER. 


Sir;iiiric.alion of tlio word mn mi iV/i— Various intorprotations of a Scriptural 

passage— Talmiulical opinions respecting the creature— The ’Akkahish and its 
web — Spiders of Palestine. 


Ai/niouGir tlie word “spider” is mentioned three times in the 
Authorized Version of the Iiible, one of them must be excluded, 
namely Prov. xxx. 28: “The spider taketh hold with her 
hands, and is in kings’ palaces.” There is much doubt whether 
the word semamith, which is here translated a “ spider,” does not 
rather allude to the Gecko, a lizard which has already been 
described. Moreover, the passage is rendered very dilFerently in 
the. Jewish Bible : “ A spider tlioii niayest catch with the hands, 
and is in kings’ palaces.” 

Biixtorf mentions some curious Talmudical opinions re- 
garding the Scmani. For example, there is a kind of proverb — 
“ Dreaded cTS a Semam by a scorpion,” founded on the belief that 
the Semam, whatever it might be, crept into the ears of the 
scorpion. Another proverb is, “ A Semam against a scorpion,” 
the idea being that if a Semam was crushed on the wound made 
by a scorpion, it would destroy the effect of the poison. 

He further mentions that the word has been translated as 
ara 7 icm or aranca, i.e. Spider, as siniht, i.e. an ape, as cala- 
■motea, wliich signiiies a kind of fish, or as I'alahotes and ashalu’- 
hoirs, which is a kind of lizard. The St^ptuagint employs this 
rendering, to which Buxtorf himself leans. 
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The same word *akJcabish occurs twice, and certainly does 
signify some kind of Spider, The Prophet Isaiah writes of 
the wicked that they "weave the spider's web” (lix. 5), and 
there is a similar image in Job viii. 14 : " So are the paths of all 
that forget God ; and the hypocrite’s hope shall perish. Whose 
hope shall be cut off, and whose hope shall be a spider's web ” 
(or house). In both instances reference is made to the fragility 
of the Spider’s web as a metaphor to express the futility of evil 
devices. 

The reader will see that in neither of these passages is there 
anything that indicates the species of Spider. There are very 
many species of Spider in Palestine ; some which spin webs, like 
the common Garden Spider, some which dig subterranean cells 
and make doors in them, like the well-known Trap-door Spider 
of Southern Europe, and some which have no webs, but chase 
their prey upon the ground, like the Wolf and Hunting Spiders. 
Notice is, however, only taken of those which spin webs. 


ANNELIDA. 


THE WOKM. 

Various woi*d» translateil as “Worm” — Probable coiilusion of the woi*ds — The 
Kiminah and the Tole’ah — The Worm which destroyed Jonah’s gounl — The 
Earthworm. 


The word " worm ” occurs many times in the Authorized Version, 
and is a rendering of three Hebrew words. One is sds, which 
has been already explained under the article Moth ; the second is 
rimmah; and the third toh'ah. There is very great difficulty 
in ascertaining the real signification of these words, unless 
we assume that the Hebrews were not aware of the distinction 
between actual Annelida and the larvae of various insects. 

Even at the present day we commit a similar error. We speak 
of the wire-worm, which is the larva of one kind of beetle. 
We say that wood is worm-eaten, signifying that it has been 
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attacked by the larva of another kind of beetle. Then we use 
the word “ palmer-womi ” to signify the larva of a moth, “ glow- 
worm ” to signify a beetle, “ tape- worm ” to signify an entozoon, 
and — strangest of all — “ blind wonn ” to signify a lizard which 
can see perfectly well. We therefore need not wonder that the 
Hebrew language producas similar confusion of nomenclature. 

Tlie other words are froc^uently used in connexion with each 
other. The Eimmah is the “ worm ” that was bred in the manna 
when it had been kept beyond the specified time, and it is 
evident that the larva of some insect, such as the blow-fly, 
is signified. 

The word is evidently used in the same sense by Job. The 
" worm shall feed sweetly on him ” (xxiv. 20). “ They shall lie 
down alike in the dust, and the worms shall cover them ” (xxi. 
26). The same word is employed in his lamentation over his 
evil case : “ My flesh is clothed with worms and clods of dust ; 
my skin is broken, and become loathsome ” (vii. 5). In xxv. 6 
he uses both words : “ Man that is a worm, and the son of 
man that is a worm.” This passage is more correctly rendered 
in the Hebrew Bible : " Man that is a worm (rimmah), and the 
son of man which is a maggot ” (tolc’ah). Both words ai'e also 
used in connexion with each other by Isaiah : “ The worm 
{rimmah) is spread under thee, and the worms (tola’im) cover 
thee”(xlv. 11). 

The well-known passage in Job xL\. 26 is altogether wi'ongly 
rendered in the text, the maiginal translation being much more 
correct. The Wonii is not mentioned at all in that passage, 
which the Jewish Bible rendei-s as follows : “ Even after my 
skin shall have been stripped off this [body] and flesh, 1 shall 
see God.” 

The Worm which destroyed the gourd of Jonah was a Tolaeth 
(another form of tole’ah). See Jonah iv. 7. 

The passage in Micah probably refers to the earthworm : 
“ They shall lick the dust like a serpent, they shall move out of 
their holes like worms of the earth” (vii. 17). In this case, 
however, the expression is a general one, and, as may bo seen by 
reference to the mai;ginal translation, is more correctly rendered 
not as " worms,” but as " creeping things.” 
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THE HORSE LEECH. 


Sijriiiiio.,ition of tlu* wonl Aliikali — Tin* Anilnc wonl — lifoolin.s in Tiilostiiie -Tlic 
horso ainl tin* Lnecli — lim*ln*s in Kn^linnl. 


In Prov. xxx. 15 there is a word which only occurs once in the 
Scriptures. This is aluJcah^ which is translated as horse-lcecli. 
“ The horseleech hath two daughters, crying, Give, give.” 

The Hebrew Bible does not translate the word at all. There 
is, however, no doubt that the translation is a correct one. 
Buxtorf renders the word as srmfjnwiga hirudo, and it is 
worthy of remark tliat the Arabic name for tlie Leech, Aluk, is 
identical with the Hebrew Alukah. 

The Leeches are very common in Palestine, and infest the 
rivers to such an (extent that they enter the nostrils of animals 
who come to drink, and cause great annoyance and even danger. 
Tlie following anecdote, related by IMr. If. Dixon in his “Holy 
Land,” gives us a good idea of the j)revalencc of the Leeches, 
and the tenacity with which they retain their hold : — 

“ At Beit-Dejan, on a slight twist in the road, we find the 
wheel and well, and hear a delicious plash and rustle in the 
troughs. To slip from my se.at to dip Sabeah*^ nose into the 
fluid is the work of a second ; but no sooner lias she lapped up 
a mouthful of water, than one sees that the refuse falling back 
from her lips into the tank is dabbled and red. Opening her 
mouth, 1 find a gorged leech dangling from her gum. But the 
reptile being swept off, and the mare’s nose dipt into the cooling 
stream, the blood still flows from between her teeth, and, forcing 
them open, I find two other leeches lodged in the roof of her 
mouth. 

“ Poor little beast! how grateful and relieved she seems, how 
gay, how gentle, when I have torn these suckers from her flesh. 
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and soused the water about her wounds ; and how my Imnting- 
wliip yearns to descend upon the shoulders of that laughing and 
careless Nubian slave !” 

Persons passing through the river are also attacked by them, 
and, if they have a delicate skin, suffer greatly. Even in England 
this will happen. While bathing in a Kentish stream, I have 
found, when coming out of the water, that numbers of Leeches 
were adhering to me, and have had considerable trouble in 
removing them. 


PROTOZOA AND RADIATA. 

SPONGE AND CORAL. 


Use of the Sponge in Scripture — Probability that the ancient Jews were acquainted 
with it— Sponges of the !Mcditcri'ancun — The Coral, and its value — Signification 
of the w’ord liamoth. 


Thebe is little to be said on either of these subjects. 

Sponge is oidy mentioned with reference to tlie events of the 
Crucifixion, where it is related that a soldier placed a sponge 
upon hyssop, dipped it in vinegar (i.c. the acid wine issued to 
the Roman soldiers), and held it to the Lord’s lips. There is 
little doubt that the ancient Hebrews were fully aware of the 
value of the Sj^onge, which they could obtain from the Medi- 
terranean which skirted all their western coasts. 

The Coral is mentioned in two passages of Scripture : “ No 
•mention shall be made of coral, or of pearls (Job xxviii. 18). 
The second occurrence of the word is in Ezek. xxvii. 16 ; "They 
occupied in thy fairs with emeralds, purple, and broidered work, 
and fine linen, and coral, and agate.” 

This Coral, which is described as being brought fi-oin Syria, 
was probably that of the Red Sea, where tlie Coral abounds, and 
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where it attains the greatest perfection. The Hebrew word, 
ramth, is expressive of the peculiar growth of the Coral, and 
signifies high, or lofty. 



CORAL. 

“jYci mention shnli fte mwk of cnrti/.*'-UKV. xviii. 18. 
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Natural Law um applicable to Mental, MoraL 
and Social Science. By Charles Bray. 
Second Edition. 8vo. 9#. 

The Eduoation of the Feelinga and 
AffectionM. By the same Author. Thinl 
Edition. 8vo. 8t. Gd. 

On Foroe, its Mental and Moral Corre- 
lates. By the same Author. 8vo. 6s, 


Astronomy j Meteorology, Popular Geography, ^c. 


Outlines of Astronomy. By sir 

J. F. W. Hekschel, Bart. M.A. Ninth 
Edition, revised ; with Plates and Woodcuts. 
8vo. 18#. 

Saturn and its System. By Kicu> 

AKD A. Proctor, B.A. late Scholar of St. 
John’s Coll. Camb. and King’s Coll. T.undoii. 
8vo. with 14 Plates, 14#. 

The Handbook of the Stars. By the same 
Author. Square fcp. 8vo. with 3 Map, ^ 
price 5#. ! 

Celestial Objects for Common ! 

Telescopes. ByT.W.WEumM.A,F.RJV.a : 
Second Edition, revised and enlarged, with ; 
Map of the Moon and Woodcuts. IGino. j 
price 78, Gd. 

Navigation and Nautical As- > 

trouomy (Practical, Theoretical, Scientiiic) ' 
for tho use of Students and Practical Men. | 
By J. Merrifield, F.R.A.S. and II. I 
Evers. 8vo. 14#. | 

A General Dictionary of Oeo- 

graphy, Descriptive, Physical, Statistical, i 
and llistoiical ; fonning a complete 
Gazetteer of the World. By A. Keith 
Johnston, F.K.S.E. New Edition. 8vo. 
price 31#. Gd. 


McCulloch’s Dictiona^, Geogra- 
phical, Statistical, and Historical, of the 
various Countries, Places, and principal 
Natural Objects in the World. Revised 
Edition, with the Statistical Information 
throughout brought up to tho latest returns. 
By Frederick Martin. 4 vols. 8vo. with 
coloured Maps, £4 4t. 

A Manual of Geography, Physical, 
Industrial, and Political. By W. Hughes, 
F.R.6.S. IW. of Geog. in King's Coll, and in 
Queen’s Coll. Lond. With G Maps. Fcp. 7#. 6c/. 

The States of the Biver Plate: 

their Industries and Commerce, Sheep 
Farming, Sheep Breeding, Cattle Feeding, 
and Meat Fireserving ; the Employment of 
Capital, Land and Stock and their Values 
Labour and its Remuneration. By W ilfrid 
Latham, Buenos Ayres. Second Edition. 
8vo. 12#. 

Maunder’s Treasury of Geogra- 
phy, Physical, Historical, Descriptive^ and 
Political. Edited by W. Hughes, F.K.aS. 
With 7 Maps and IG Plates. Fcp. 10#. 6d 

Pbysieal Geography for Sehools 

and General Readers. By M. F. Maury 
LL.D. Fcp. with 2 Charts, 2#. Gd. 
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Natural History and Popular Sdence. 


Elementary Treatise on Physios, j 

Experimental and Applied, for cli<^ use of | 
(.’ollegcf* and Selioolii. Translated and Kdib^l | 
tVoin Ganot’s *l^leinonts dc IMiysitpie’ 
(with the Author's sanetioiO hy E. Atmx- ; 
SON, rii.!). F.(.'.S. XoAr Kditi«)ii, revisetl | 
and enlargi^d; with a roloiirod Plate and - 
620 Wooileuts. Post 8vo. loii. 

The Elementa of Physios or 

Natural PhiliMophy. By Xnii, AuMriT, 
M.D. F.R.S. PIiysioinn-Kxtra'iortUnary to 
the Queen. Sixth Edition, n'-writton and . 
completed. 2 Parts, 8vo. 21s. j 

Dove’s Law of Storms, oonsideivd in | 

connexion with the orilinary Movements of ! 
the Atmospliere. Translated hy R. IT. 
Slwt, M.A. T.C.D. 8vo. lOn. tW. ! 

Sound : a Course of Kight Lectures de- ' 
livered at the Koyal Institution of (Irtiot | 
Britain. By Professor Jons Tyxoai.i., ; 
LL.D. K.ll.S. Crown 8vo. with P<»rtrait ! 
and Woodcuts, 9a. 

Heat Considered as a Mode of 

Motion. Bj' Professor John Tyni»ai.i<, ' 
LL.D. F.R.8. Third Edition. Crown 8vo. j 
with Woodcuts, 10a. firf. ! 

Light: its Influence on IJfe and llciilth. * 
By FonuKs Winhi.ow, D.C.f.. Oxon. ( 
(Hon.) Fcp. 8vu. 6a. 

An Essay on Dew, and scvoml Ap- | 

pearances connected with it. By \\. C, i 
Weli>. Edited, with Annotations, hy Jj. j 
P, CA8KM.A, F.R.A.»S. and an Apisaidix hy j 
B. Stkachan, F.M.S. 8vo. oa. j 

A Treatise on the Action of Vis | 

Inertia; in the Ocean; with Remarks on I 
the AUstraet Nature of the Foiiiea of ATs | 
Inertiae and Gravitation, and a Xew' Theor>' * 
of the Tides. By W. L. Jokuan, F.R.G.8. 
with Charts and Diagrams. 8vo. 14a. 

A Treatise on Electricity, in 

Theory and Practice, By A. 1 )e La Rive, 
Prof, in the Academy of Geneva. Trans- 
lated by C. V. Walkku, F.R.S. fl vols. 
8vo. with W'oodcnts, £3 Ida. 

A PreUminary Discourse on the 

Study of Natural Philosophy. By Sir 
John F. W. Hkrsciiei., Bart. Revised 
Edition, with Vignette Title. Fcp. :ia. ikl. 

The Correlation of Physioal 

Forces. By W. B. Giiovk, Q.O. V.P.K.S. 
Fifth Edition, revised, and Augmented hy a 
Discourse on Continuity. 8vo. 10a. 6cf. 
The Dueourte on Continniiyf separately, 
price 2a. 6(f. 


Manual of Geology. ByS.iiAi iJUTON, 

M.D. F.R.S. Fellow of Triii. Coll, and Prof, 
of Geol. ill the Univ. of Diililin. Second 
Edition, with 6C W oodcuts. Fcp. 7a, tkl. 

A Guide to Gtoology. By J. Philups, 

M.A. Prof, of Gcol. in the Univ. of Oxford. 
Fifth Edition. Fcp. 4a. 

The Student’s Manual of Zoology 

and Comparative Hiysiology. By J. Bur- 
NKY Yko, M.B. Reriilent Mcdlenl Tutor 
and Ijccttirer on Aniiiiul Pliysiology in 
King’s College, London. [AV«/-/'y I'nufy. 

Van Der Hoeven’s Handbook of 

/(N>T.i>riY. Translated from the Second 
Dutch Edition by the Rev. W. Ci.akk, 
M.D. F.R.S. 2 voK Hvo. with 21 Plates of 
Figures, 60«. 

Professor Owen’s Leotures on 

the Comparative Anatomy and Physiology 
of the Invertebrate Aniiiials. Second 
hMitiun, with 235 Woodcuts. 8vo. 2 la. 

The Comparative Anatomy and 

Physiology of the Vertehrate AniinaK By 
Rk'HAui) Owkn, F.R.S. 1>.C.L. With 
1,472 Woodcuts. 3 vols. 8vo. .£3 13a. 6d 

The First Man and his Place in 

Creation, considered on the Principles of 
C’ouimon Sense from a Cliristian Point of 
View; with an Appendix on the Negro. 
By Gkorcjk Moore, M.D. M.R.(M*.L. &e. 
Post 8vo. 8a. 6(/. 

The Primitive Inhabitants of 

Scandinavia. Containing a Description of 
the Implements, Dwellings, Tombs, and 
MimIc of Living of the Savages in the North 
of Kuro])e during the Stone Ago. By Sven 
Nii^sson. Translated from the Thinl Edi- 
tion ; and edited, witli an Introduction, by 
Sir John Luiihook. With 16 Plates of 
Figures and 3 Woodcuts. 8vo. 18a. 

Homes without Hands: a Descrip- 
tion of the Habitations of Animals, classed 
according to their Principle of Construction. 
By Rev. J. G. Wihh), M.A. F.L.S. With 
about 140 Vignettes on Wood (20 fidl size 
of page). New Edition. 8vo. 21a. 

Bible Animals; being »n Account of 
the various Birds, Boasts, Fishes, and other 
Animals mentioned in the Helv Scriptures. 
By the Rev. J. G. Wooi», M.A. F.L.S. 
Copiously Illustrated with Original Designs, 
made under the Author’s superintendcni^e 
and engraved on Wood. In course of pub- 
lication monthly, to be completed in Twenty 
Parts, price One Shilling each. 
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The Harmonies of Nature and 

Unity of (Jrcatioii. Uy Dr. G. IIaktwio. 
8vo. 'with numerous Illustrations, 18«. 

The Sea and its Living Wonders. By 

the Mime Author. Third Edition, enlarged. 
8vo. with iiuiny Illustrations, 21«. 

The Tropical World. By the same Author. 
With 8 ('hrninoxylographs and 172 Wood- 
cuts. 8 VO. 21*.' 

The Polar World : a Popular Description of 
Man and Nature in the Arctic and Antarctic 
llegiona of the Glol)e, By the same Author. 
With 8 Chromoxylograplis, 8 Maps, and 85 
Woodcuts. 8vo. 21s. 

Ceylon. By Sir J. Ehebsoh Tknnent, 
K.C.S. LL.D. 5th Edition ; 'U'ith Maiui, &c. 
and 90 Wood Engravings. 2 vols. 8vo. 

£2 10s. 

Manual of Gorala and Sea Jellies. 

By J. U. Grkknk, B.A. Edited by J. A. 

G ALiiRAiTii, M.A. and S. TIaugiiton, M.D. 
Fcp. with 39 Woodcuts, 5s.' 

Manual of Sponges and AnimaloulsB ; 

with a General Introduction on the Princi- 
idcs of Zoology. By the aamc Author and 
Editors. Fcp. with 16 Woodcuts, 2s. 

Manual of the Metalloids. By J. Ar jow, 
M.D. F.R.S. and the same Editors. 2nd 
Edition. Fcp. with 38 Woodcuts, 7«. Grf, 

A ramOiar History at Birds. | 

By E. Stanley, D.D. late Lord Bishop of 
Norwich. Fcp. with Woodcuts, 3s. 6rf. 

Kirby and Spence’s Introduction 

to Entomology, or Elements of the Natural 
History of Insects. Crown 8vo. 5s. 

Maunder’s Treasirry of Natural 

History, or Popular Dictionary of Zoology. 
Revised and corrected by T. S. Cgubou) 
M.D. Fcp. with 900 Woodcuts, 10s. 6^. 


The Elements of Botany for 

Families and Schools. Tenth Edition, re- 
vised by Thomas Mogki:, F.L.S. Fcp. 
with 16-1 W'oodcuts, 2s. C#/. 

The Vreasnry of Botany, or 

Popnlar Dictionary of the Vcgt-talilc King- 
dom ; with which is incorporatcrl a (Hos- 
sary of Botanical Terms. lAlitcd by 
J. Likdlky, F.K.S. and T. Mooui-:, F.L.S. 
assisted b}’ eminent Contributors. Pp. 
1,274, with 271 Woodcuts and 20 Steel 
Plates. Two Parts, fcp, 8vo. 20s. 

The Britiidi Blora; comprising the 
Phsenogamous or Flowering Plants and the 
Ferns. By Sir W. J. ILiokkr, K.H. and 
G. A. WALKER-ARxm'T, LL.D. 12ino. 
with 12 Plates, 14s. or coloured, 21s. 

The Bose Amateur’s Guide. By 

Thomas Rivers. New Edition. Fcp. Is. 

London'aEnoyoIoptBdisofPlaatB; 

comprising the Specific Cluraeter, Descrip- 
tion, Culture, Hiatoiy, &c. of all the Plants 
found in Great Britain. With upwards of 
12,000 Woodcuts. 8vo. 42s. 

Maunder’s Bcdentillo and Lite- 
rary Treasur}'; a Popular EncyclopnMlia of 
Science, Literature, and Art. New Edition, 
thoroughly revised and in 'great part re- 
written, with above 1,000 new articles, by 
J. Y. Johnson, Corr. MJZ.S. Fcp. 10s. dd, 

A Dictionary of Science, Litera- 
ture, and Art. Fourth Edition, re-edited 
by the late W. T. Buande (the Author) 
and George W. Cox, 3 vols. medium 
8vo. price 63s. doth. 

The Quarterly Journal of Soienoe. 

Edited by Jabies Samukij^on and William 
Crookes, F.R.S, Published quarterly in 
January, April, July, and October. 8vo. 
with Illustrations, price 5s. each Number. 


Chemistry^ Medicine^ Surgery^ and the Allied Sciences. 


A Dictionary of Ohemiatry and j 

the Allied Branches of other Sciences. By j 
Henry Watts, F.C.S. assisted by eminent 
Scientific and l*ractical Chemists. 5 vols. 
medium 8vo. prioe £7 8s. 

Handbook of Chemioal Analysis, 

oilapted to Uie Unitaiy Syttem of Notation. 
By F. T. CoNiNGTON, M.A. F.C.S. Post 
8vo. 7s. 6cf. 

Conington'a Tables of Qualitative , 
Analysis, to acAmpany the abo\’e, 2s. Gd. 


Elements of Chemistry, Theore- 
tical and Practical. By Wii.liam A. 
Miller, M.D. LL.D. Profi^ssor of Chemis- 
try, King's CoU^, London. Revised Edi- 
tion. 3 vols. 8vo. £3. 

Part I. Ciirmical Physics, 15s. 

Part II. Inorganic Chemistry, 21s. 

Part III. Organic^' Chemistry, 24s. 

A of Chemistry, De- 

scriptive and Theoretical. By William 
Odlikq, M.B. F.R.S. Part I. 8vo. 9s. 
Part If. nearly ready. 

.1 
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A Course of Practical Chemistry, j 

for the UHO of Medical Students, lly > 

\V. ODi.iN(j,M.U. F.R.S. Now Kditioii, with 1 
70 new Woodcuts. Crown 8 vo. 7s. tW/. 
IieotureB on Animal CliemiBtry Delivered 
at the Royal College of Physicians iii 1KG5. 
By the same Author. Crown 8 vo. -Is. Gc/. 

Chemical Notes for the Lecture 

Room. By Thomas Wotu>, F.C.S. 2 vols, 
crown 8 vo. 1. on Heat, &c, price il«. 0<f. 
II. on the Metals, price 5s. 

The Diagnosis, Pathology, and 

Treatment of Diseases of Women ; including 
the Diagnosis of Pregnancy. B 3 ’ Ghaily 
Hewitt, M.D. &e. President of the Obste- 
trical Society of London. Second Kdition, 
enlarged; with 116 Woodcut Illustrations. 
8 vo. 24s. 

Lectures on the Diseases of In- 
fancy and Childhood. By Ciiaulks W est, 
M.D. &c. 5th Edition, revised and enlarged. 
8 vo. 16s. 

On the Surgical Treatment of 

Children’s Diseases. By T. Holmes M.A. 
Ac. late Surgeon to the Ilaspital for Sick 
Children. Second Edition, with 9 Plates 
and 112 Woodcuts. 8 vo. 21 s. 

ASystemof Surgery, Tlieoretioal 

and Practical, in Treatises by Various 
Authors. Edited by T. 11 <il.mks, M.A. &c. 
Surgeon and Lecturer on Surgery at St. 
Geoi^e’s Hospital, and Siirgeon-in-('hief to 
I the Metropolitan F<ilicc. t vols. 8 vo. £4 13s. 

Lectures on the Principles and 

Practice of Phj'sic. By Sir Thomas Wat- 
son, Bart. M.D. Physician-Extraordinary^ 
to the Queen. New Edition in preparation. 

Leotures on Surgioal Pathology. 

By J. Paget, F.R.S. Surgeon-Extraordinary 
to the Queen. Edited by W. Ti'isnek, M.B. 
New Edition in preparation. | 

On Chronic Bronchitis, especially 
as connected with Gout, Rmphyaerma, and 
Diseases of the Heart. By E. IIeaulam 
Gkbeniiow, M.D. F.R.C.P. &c. 8 vo. 7s. 6c/. 

A Treatise on the Continued ' 

Fevers of Great Britain. By C. Murchison. 
M.D. Physician and Lecturer on the Practice | 
of Mcdidnc, Middlesex Hospital. New 
Edition in preparation. 

Clinioal Iiectures on Diseases of the 
Liver, Jaundice, and Abdominal Dro))sy. 
By the same Author. Post 8 vo. with 2.5 
Woodcuts, 10s. (kf. 

Anatomy, Desoriptive and Sur- 
gical. By Henry Gray, F.R.S. With 
410 Wood Engravings fh>m Dissections. 
New Edition, by T. Holmes, M.A. Cantab. 
Royal 8 vo. 28#. 


The House I Live in; or Popular 

Illustrations of the Strncturu and Functions 
of the Human Body. Edited by T. G. Giktin. 
New' Edition, with 25 Woodcuts. i 6 mo. 
price 2«. Gel. 

Cutlines of Physiology, Human 

and Comparative. By John Marhhall, 
F.R.O.S. Professor of Surgery in UiiiverHit^' 
College, London, and Surgcr)ii to tlie Uni- 
versit}' College Ilospital. 2 vols. crown 8 vo. 
with 122 Woodcuts, .32#. 

Physiological Anatomy and Phy- 
siology of Man. B}' the late R. B. Todd, 
M.D. F.R.S. and W. Bowman, F.R.S. of 
King’s (^)Uege. With numcroiM Illustra- 
tions. X^oL. II. 8 vo. 25«. 

VoL. r. New Edition In' Dr. Lionel S. 
Beale, F.K.S. in course of publication ; 
P.\RT I. with 8 Plates, 7#. Cid. 

A Dictionary of Practical Medi- 
cine. By J. CorLANO, M.D. F.R.S. 
Abridged from the larger work b}' the 
Author, assisted by J. C. Con. an n, M.R.C.S. 
Pp. 1,560, in 8 vo. price 36«. 

The Works of Sir B. C. Brodie, 

Bart, collected and arranged by Charles 
Hawkins, F.R.C.S.E. 3 vols. 8 vo. with 
Medallion and Facsimile, 48#. 

Tho Theory of Coular Defects 

and of Spectacles. Translated from the 
Geriiian of Dr. II. Sciikfflrk by^ R. B. 
(.’arteu, F.R.G,S. With Prefatory' Notes 
and a Uhapter of Practical Instructions. 
Post 8 vo. 7«. Gd, 

A Manual of Materia Medica 

and Therapeutics, abridged from Dr. 
Pejckira's EltmtnU by F. Fahuk, M.D. 
assisted hv R. Bentley, M.R.C.S. and by 
R. Waihsgton, F.R.S. I vol. 8 vo. with 
90 Woodcuts, 21#. 

Thomson’s Conspeotus of the 

British Pharmacopocm. Twenty-fifth Edi- 
tion, corrected by E, Lt.oyi> Birkett, M.D. 
18mo. 6 #. 

Manual of the Domestio Practice 

of Medicine. By W. B. Kkstbven, 
F.R.C.S.E. Third Edition, thoroughly 
revised, with Additions. Fcp. 5#. 

Essays on Physiological Subjects. 

By Gilbert W.Ciiilu, M.D. F.L.S. F.C.S 
of Exeter College^ Oxfonl. Svo. 5#. 

Qymnasts and OymnasticB. By 

John II. Howard, late Professor of Gym- 
nastics, Comm. Coll. Ripponden. Second 
Edition, revised and cti||rged, with 135 
Woodcuts of Apparatus, &c. Cr. 8 vo. 10#. 6 rf. 
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Tlie Fine Arts^ and 
Materials for a History of Oil I 

Paiiitin{'. Ey Sir Charles Taickk East- ■ 
liAKK, aomctimc President «f the Koyal i 
Academy. Voi.. II. 8vo. Ms. ! 

Half-Hour Lectures on (ho His- 

toiy and Priudicu of the Eiiie and Orna^ 
mental Arts. IJ3\ W. U. Scott. Second 
Edition. Crown 8vo. with 50 Woodcut 
Ulustrations, Ss, 6d. 

Leotoresonthe History of Modern 

Music, delivered at the Koyal lustitution. 
By John Hullait. First Course, with 
Chronological Tables, post 8vo. 6«. Gd. 
Second Course, the Transition Period, 
with 26 Specimens, 8vo. 16s. 

The Chorale Book Ibr England ; 

a complete lIymn>Book in accordance with 
the Services and Festivals of the Church of 
England: the Hymns Translated b^' Miss 
C. Winkwobth; the Tunes arranged by 
Prof. W. S. Bknnktt and Otto (hHjr>- 
8 CHM 1 DT. Fcp. 4to. 12s. Gd. 

Oongregatioiial Xdiiion. Fop. 2s. 

Sis Leotures on Harmony. Do* 

livered at the Royal Institution of Great 
Britain before Easter 1867. By G. A, i 
Macfarren. 8vo. 10s. Gd. | 

Saored Musio for Family XTse ; 

a selection of Pieces for One, Two, or more 
Voices, from the best Composers, Foreign 
and English. Edited by John IIullah. 

1 vol. music folio, 21s. 

HuUah’s Part Mustek New Fklition, 
with Pianoforte Accompaniments. Just 
completed, an entirely New Edition of 
lIuLLAH*H Two Collections of Part Music, 
Sacred Series and Secidar Series, for Soprano, | 
Alto, Tenor, and Ba8B,withPianoforteAccom- 
luiniments, now first supplied. Each Series, 
Sacred and Sevidar, may now be liad in Two 
Volumes imperial 8vo, price 14s, cloth. 
The Score and the Voice Parts of each of 
the 188 pieces of which the Two Collections 
consist may also be had separately. 

Lyra Qermanioai the Christian Year. 
Translated by Catherine Winkwohth; 
with 125 Illustrations on Wood drawn by 
J. Leighton, F.8.A. Quarto, 218. 

Lyra Gtormanioa. the Christian Life. 
Translateil by Cathbuine Winkwortxi ; 
with about 200 Woodcut lllustratious by 
J. Leighton, F.S.Aa and .other Artists. 
Quarto, 21f. 


lUustrated Editims. 

The New Testament, illustrated with 
Wood Engravings after the Early Masters, 
chiefiy of the Italian School. Crown 4to. 
63a. cloth, gilt top ; or £5 5<. morocco. 

The Life of Man Symbolised by 

the Montlis of the Year in their Seasons 
and Phases. Text selected by Richard 
P iGOT. 25 Illustrations on Wood from 
Original Designs by John Leighton, 
F.S.A. Quarto, 42a. 

Cats’ and Ftolie’s Moral Em- 
blems ; with Aphorisms, Adages, and Pro- 
verbs of all Nations : comprising 121 JUus- 
trations on Wood by J. Leighton, F.SJL 
with an appropriate Text bj' R. Pigot. 
Imperial 8vo. 81a. Gd, 

Shakspeare’sMidsiimmerNifl^’s 

Dream, illustrated with 24 SUhouettes or 
Shadow Pictures by P. Konewka, engraved 
on Wood by A. Vogel. Folio, 81a. Gd 

Shakspeare’s Bentiniiente and 

Similes Printed in Black and Gold, and illu- 
minkted m the Missal style by Henry Noel 
Humphreys. In massive covers, oontaining 
the Medallion and Qypher of Shakspeare. 
Square post 8vo. 21a. 

Saored and Legendary Art. By 

Mrs. Jameson. With numerous Etchings 
and Woodcut Illustrations. 6 vols. square 
crown 8vo. price £5 15a. Gd. cloth, or 
£12 12a. hound in morocco by Kivibre. To 
be had also in cloth only, in Four Series, 
as follows 

Legends of the Balnte and Martyrs. 
Fifth F.dition, with 19 Etchings and 187 
Woodcuts. 2 vols. square crown 8vo. 
Ola. Gd, 

Legends of the Monastlo Orders. Third 
Edition, with 11 Etchings and 88 Woodcuts. 
1 vol. square crown 8vo. 21a. 

Iisgenda'of the Madonna. Tliird Edition, 
with 27 Etchings and 165 Woodcuts. 1 
vol. square crown 8vo. 21a, 

The History of Onr Lorde as excmidlflAd 
in Works of Art. Coroidetsd by Lady 
Eabtlaxe. Bevised Edition^ with 18 
Etchings and 281 Woodquts. 2 vols. 
square crown 8vo. 42f. 
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Arts, Manufactures, ^e. 


Drawing fiK>m Nature ; of ; 

Progressive Iiistnictions in Sketching, from ■ 
Klcmentary Studies to Finished Views, . 
with Exiimples from Switxerlnnd and the ! 
Pyrenees. By (?r.«ii«JK B.vnxAnn, Pm- ; 
fi^r Ilf Drawing at Biigby S*hnol. With 
iH Tatliographic nates nml lOH Wood Kii- 
graviiigs. Imp. Syo. 2;ts. or in Thrct? Parts 
ro\-Hl Vvo. 7«. G</. eueh. 

GwUt’s Enoyclopndia of Arohi- 

tccturo. Fifth Edition, with Alterations 
and considerahlc Additions, by Wa'Att 
Pai'woktii. Additionally illustrated nrith 
nearly 400 Wootl Engravings by O. J kwitt, | 
and upwards of 100 other new' Woodcuts 
8vo. 52ti. 6d. 


ITre’s Dictionary of ArtB» Manu- 
factures, and Mines. Sixth Edition, chiefly 
re-writtcii and greatly enlarged by Bobkkt 
Hunt, F.K.S. assisted by numerous Con- 
tributors eminent in Science and the Arts, 
aud familiar with Manufactures. With 
2,000 Wnn<lcuts. 0 Mils, medium 8 yo. 
£1 Ms. Tu/. 

Treatiae on Mills and Millwork. 

By W. FAinnAiKW, C.i:. F.R.S. With 18 
Plates and 322 Woodcuts. 2 vols. 8vo. 82s. 

Uaeftil Information for Bngineen. By 

the same Author. First, Srcjono, and 
Til inn Skrikm, with many Plates and 
Wooilcuts. 3 vols. crown 8vo. t0s.Gef. each. 


Italian Soulptors : being a History of 
Sculpture in Northern, Southern, and East- 
ern Italy. By C. C. Pkrkins. With 30 
Etchings and 13 Wood Engravings. Im- 
perial 8vo. 42s. 

Tuscan Sculptors, their laves, 

Works, and Times. By the same Author. | 
With 45 h'tchings and 28 Woodcuts from 
Original Drawings and Photograplis. 2 
vols. imperial 8vo. G3«. 

Original Designs for Wood-Carv- 
ing, with Practical Instructions in the Art. 
By A. F. H. With 20 Plates of Illustra- 
tions engraved on Wood. (|uarto, 18«. 

Hints on Household Taste in 

Furniture, l^pholstcry, and other Details. 
By CiiARLKs L. Kasti.akk, Architect. 
With al)Out 90 Illustrations. Square crown 
8vo. 18f. 


The Application of Cast and Wrought 
Iron to Building Purposes. By the same 
.\uthor. Thinl Edition, with 6 Plates ami 
1 18 Woodcuts. 8vo. IGs. 

Iron Ship Building, its History 

anil I'rogress, as comprised in a Series of 
Experimental Researches on the Laws of 
Strain; the Strengths, Forms, and Other 
conditions of the Material ; and an lnquir>' 
into the Present and Prospective State of 
the Navy, including the Experimental 
Results on the Resisting Pow'Crs of Armour 
Plates and Shot at High Velocities. By W. 
FAiituAiRV, (\K. F.R.S. With 4 Plates 
and 130 Woodcuts, 8vo. 18s. 

Encyclopedia of Civil Engineer- 

iiig. Historical, Theoretical, and Practical. 
By E. (.'rksy, (J.E. With above 3,000 
I Woodcuts. 8vo. 42 ji. 


The Engineer’s Handbook; ex- 

plaiiiiiig the priiidples w'hich should guide, 
the young Engineer in the (Construction of 
Machinery. By C. S. Low.nuks. PostSvo. 5s. 

Lathee and Turning, Simple, Me- 

eliaiiical, and Ornamejital. By W. Hknuv ! 
N<iRTiini>rT. With afxjut 210 IllustratioiLS j 
on Steel and Wood. 8vo. 18s. j 

The Elements of Mechanism. I 

By T. M. OooDKVK, M.A. l*rof. of Me- | 
chaiiics at the R. M. Acad. Woolwich. | 
Second Ediliuii, w ith 217 Woodcuts, Post j 
8vo. 6s. 6th 

Handbook of Fraotical Tele- i 

gnipliy, published with the sanction of the ! 
('hainnan and Directors of the Electric i 
and Intematioiial Telegraph Company, and | 
adopted by the Department of Telegraphs I 
for India. By R. S. Culi.kv. Third Edi- | 
lion. 8 VO. Pis. Gff. 


The Artisan Club’s Treatise on 

the Steam Engine, in its various Applica- 
tions to Mines, Mills, Steam Navigation, 
Railways, and Agriculture. By J. Bourn k, 
K.C. Ne.w' Edition ; with Portrait, 37 Plates, 
and 54G Woodcuts. 4to. 42s. 

A Treatise on the Screw Pro- 
peller, Screw A'cssels, and iSsrew Engines, 
as adapted for purposes of Peace and War : 
with notices of other Methods of Propulsion, 
Tables of the Dimensions and Performance 
of Screw Steamers, and Detailed SpeciGca- 
tions of Ships and Engines. By the same 
.Author. Third Edition, with 51 Plates and 
287 AVoodenta. Quarto, G3s. 

Catechism of the Steam Engine, 

in its various Applications to Mines, Mills, 
Steam Navigation, Railways, and Agricul- 
ture. By John Bournr, C.E. New Edi- 
tion, with 89 AVoodcuts. Fcp. 6s. 
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Handbook of the Steam Engine. T 

By John Bouiink, C.E. forming a Key to 
tho Author’s Catechism of the Steam Engine. 
With 67 Woodcuts. Fcp. 9«. j 

Examplesof Modem Steam, Air, | 

and Gas Engines of the most Approved 1 
Types, as employed for Pnmping, for Driving i 
Machinery, for Locomotion, and for Agri- | 
culture, minutely and practically described* j 
illustrated by Working Drawings, and em> 
bodying a Critical Account of all Projects : 
of Becent Improvement in Furnaces, Boilers, ; 
and Engines. By the same Author. In ! 
course of publication. Monthly, to be com- 
pleted in Twenty-four Parts, price 2t. Qd. j 
each, forming One Volume, with about 60 ! 
Plates and dOO Woodcuts. 

A History of the Machine- ; 

Wrought Hosiery and Lace Manufactures, j 
By WiLi.iAM Fklkin, F.L.S. F.S.S. With 
3 Steel Plates, 10 lithographic Plates of ; 
Machinery, and 10 Coloured Impressions of 
Patterns of Lace. Koval 8vo. 21«. 

Uitchdl’s Maaual of Praotioal , 

Assaying. Third Edition, for the most part ' 
le-writtcn, with all the recent Discoveries 
incorporated. By W'. Ciiookk», F.R.S. 
With 188 Woodcuts. 8vo. 28«. 

Beimann’s Handbook of Aniline . 

and its Derivatives; a Treatise on tho 
Manufacture of Aniline and Aniline Colours. 
Revised and edited by Wilmasi Ciux>kks 
F.R.S. 8vo. with 6 Woodcuts, 10*. G</. 


Praotioal Treatise on Metallurgy, 

adapted from the last German Edition of 
Professor Kkri/h 3fttaUurgy by W. 
CieooKKs, F.K.K &e. and K. K5 hrio, 
Pb.D. M.E. VoL. 1. comprising Leewf, Si/ver, 
Ziue, Cadmium^ 7\'n, Afercury, Bitnatih. 
Antimony^ Nickel^ Antnic, Goldy Platinum 
anil Su^ur. 8vot with 207 Woodcut<«, 
price 31«. 6d. 

The Art of Perfhmery ; the History 

and Theory of Odonrs, and the Methods of 
Extracting the Aromas of Plants. By Dr. 
PiEssK, F.C.S. Third Edition, with 63 
W^oodcuts. Crown 8vo. lOi. Gdf. 

Ohemioal, Eataral,and Fhysioal Maglo, 

for Juveniles during the Holidays. By the 
same Author. Third Edition, enlarged with 
38 Woodcuts. Fcp. 6s. 

London’s EneyclopeBdia of Agri- 
culture: comprising the Laying-out, Im- 
provement, and Management of Landed 
Property, and the Cultivation and Economy 
of the Prodnetions of ^Vgriculture. With 

I, 100 Woodcuts. 8vo. 31s. 6d. 

London’s Enoydlopmdis of Oardei^S : 

comprising the Jlieory and Practice of 
Horticulture, Floriculture, Arboriculture, 
and Landscape Gardening. W’ith 1,000 
Woodcuts. 8vo. Sis. QtL 

Bayldon’s Art of Valuing Bents 

and Tillages, and Claims of Tenants npou 
Quitting Farms, both at Michaelmas and 
r^idy-Day. mghth Edition, re^dsed by 

J. C. Morton. 8vo. 10«. Qd, 


Religious and 

An Exposition of the 88 Articles, . 

Historical and Doctrinal. By E. Hakoi.i> 
Browne, D.D. Lord Bishop of Ely. Eighth 
Edition. 8vo. 16«. 

Xxamination-Questions on Bishop ^ 
Browne’s Exposition of the Articles. By j 
the Rev. J. Goiclk, M.A. Fcp. 3 a Qd, ' 

Archbishop Leighton’s Sermons 

and Charges. W'^ith Additions and Gorrcc- i 
lions from MSS. and with Historical and j 
other Illustrative Notes by William W kst, ■ 
Incumbent of S. Columba’s, Naim. 8vo. i 
price 15t. 

The Acts of the Apostles ; with a j 
Commentary, and Prftctical and Devotional | 
Suggestions for Readers and Students of the j 
English Bible.' By the Rev. F. G. Coox, : 
M.A. Conbn of Exeter, &c. New Edition, I 
8vo. I2f . 6<f. ; 


Moral Works. 

The Life and Epistles of St. 

Paul. By W. J. Conybeare, M.A. late 
Fi'llow of Trill. Coll. Cantab, and J. S. 
lIowsoN, D.D. Principal of Liverpool Coll. , : 

Library Editio.v, with all tho Original 
Illustrations, Maps, Landscapes on Steel, 
Woodcuts, Ac. 2 vols. Ito. 48s. 

Intermediate Editidn, with a Selection 
of Maps, Plates, and Woodcuts. 2 vol*. 
square crown 8vo. 31s. 6d, 

Pkople’s Edition, revised and con- 
densed, with 46 Illustrations and Maps. 2 
vols. crown 8vo. 12s. 

The Voyage and Shipwreok of 

St. Paul; with Dissertations on tho Ships 
and Navigation of the Ancients. By J asies 
Smith. F.R.S. Crown 8vo. Charts, 10s. 6rf. 
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The National Oburoh; History 1 

and Principles of the Church Polity of 
England. By 1). Mountfikld, M.A. 
Rector of Newport Salop. Crown 8vo. Ai*. 

Evidenoe of the Truth of the 

Christian Religion derived from Iho Literal i 
Fultilmm of PropJ^ecy, particularly as I 
Illustrated by the History of the Jews, and 
the Discoveries of Recent Travellers. By 
Alkxander KKiTir, D.D. 87th Edition, 
with numerous Plates, in square 8vo. 12s. 6d . ; 
also tlie 39th Edition, in postSvo. with 5 
PlAtea, 6«. 

The History and Destiny of the World 
and of the Church, according to Scripture. 
By the wme Author. Square 8vo. with 40 : 
lllurtrations, lOi. | 

Ewald’s History of Israel to the 

Death of Moses. Translated from the Oer- 
man. ■ Edited, with a Preface and an Ap> 
pendiz, by RusaELi. Martineau, M.A. 
Profriser of Hebrew in Msnehester New 
College, London. Second Edition, continned 
to the Commencement of the Monarchy. 2 
Tols. 8vo. 24«. VoL. II. comprising Jothua 
and for Pniehasers of the First 

Edition, price 9s. 

The Woman Blessed hy All 

Generations ; or, Mary the Object of Vene- 
ration,. Confidence, and Imitation to all 
Ohrisdahs. By the Rev. R. Melia, D.D. 
P.8.M. With 78 Illastrations. 8vo. 15s. 

Life of the Blessed Virgin : The 

Femall Glory. By Akthont Stafford, j 
Together with the Apology of the Anthor, ' 
and an Essay on the Cultus of the Blessed 
Virgin Mary. Fourth Edition, with Fac- 
similes of the 5 Original Illustrations. 
Edited by the Rev. Orby Shipley, M.A. 
Fcp. 8vo. 10s. 

Odebrated Sanotoartos of the 

Madonna, fiy the Rev. J. Si'Kkcrr Korth- 
cxrrE, D.D. Post 8vo. 6s. 6d, 

ACritioal and Grammatical Com- 
mentary on St. Paul’s Epistles. By C. J. 
Elliodtt, p.D. Lord Bisliop of Gloucester > 
and Bristol. 8vo. | 

GalatiiuiB, Fourth Edition, 8s. 6d. j 

Ephesians, Fourth Edition, 8s. 64. { 

Pastoral Epiatlea, Fourth Edition^ 10s. fid. 
Philippiana, Coloaaiaaa, and Philemon, 
Third Edition, 10s. 6d. 

Theaaaloniana, Third Edition, 7s. Od. 

An Introduction to the Study of 

the New .Testament, Critical, ‘ Exegetkal, 
and Theological. By tiheRev. S.DAviD80if, 
D.D« LL.D. 2 Yols. 8vo. 80s. 


Historical Lectures on the Life of 

Our Lord Jesus Christ : being the Hnlsean 
Lectures for 1859. By C. J. Elmc^ott, D.D. 
Lord Bishop of Gloucester and Bristol. 
Fourth Edition. 8vo. I Os. Gd. 

The Destiny of the Creature ; and other 
Sermons preached before the University of 
Cambridge. By the same. Post 8vo. bs. 

TheGreekTestament; withHotes, 

Grammatical and Ezegetical. By the Rev. 
W. Webster, M.A. and the Rev. W. F. 
IViLKiNSON, M.A. 2 vols. 8vo. £2 4s. 

VoL. U the Gospels and Acts, 20s. 

VoL. II. the Epistles and Apocalypse, 24s. 

Bev. T. H. Home’s Introduotion 

to the Critical Study and Knowledge of the 
Holy Scriptures. Twelfth IMition, as last 
revised throughout and brought up to the- 
existing State of Biblical Knowledge; under 
careful editorial revision. With 4 Maps 
and 22 Woodcuts and Facsimiles. 4 vols. 
8vo. 42s. 

Bew. T. H. Home’s Oompendioua In- 
troduction to the Study of the Bible, being 
an Analysis of the larger work by the same 
Author. Re-edited by the Rev. John Atrk, 
M.A. With Maps, &c. Post 8vo. 6s. 

The Treasury of Bible Know- 
ledge; being a Dictionar}* of the Books, 
PenoDs, Places, Events, and other Matters 
of which mention is made in Holy Scrip- 
ture; Intended to establish its Authority 
and illustrate its Contents. By Rev. J. 
Ayre, M.A. With Maps, I.*) Plates, and 
numerous Woodcuts. Fcp. 10s. 6c/. 

The Churchman’s Daily Bemem- 

hrancer of Doctrine and Duty : consisting 
of Meditations taken from the Writings of 
Standard Divines from the Early Days of 
Christianity to the Present Time ; with a 
Preface by W. R. Fremantle, M.A. New 
Edition. Fcp. 8vo. 6*. 

Every-day Scripture Difficulties 

explained and illustrated. By J. E. Prics- 
co'ft, M.A. VoL. I. Matthew and Mark ; 
VoL. II. Lake and John. 2 vols. 8vo. price 
9s. each. 

The Pexitateuch and Book of 

Joshua Critically Examined. By the Right 
Rev. J. W. CoLBNSo, D.D. Lord Bishop of 
Natal. Crown 8vo. price 6«. 

The Church and the World; Three 
Series of EsBoya on Questions of the Day, 
by varions Writers. Edited by the Rev. 
Orby Shiplkt, M.A. First Sbrifj3, Third 
Edition, 16t. Second Sbribb, Second 
Editioii, 16*. Third SeHies, 1868, recently 
published, 16«. 8 vols. 8vo. price 
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The Formation of Christendom. 

By T. W. AiiLiKs. Taistm I. and II. 8vu. 
price 12». each. 

Christendom’s Divisions ; a Philo- < 

sophical Skf.‘teli of tliu Diviriciiis of the 
Christian I'aiiiily in East and West. By ; 
£i>muno S. K foi)lkk», formerly Fellow and j 
Tutor of Jesas Coll. Oxford. Post 8vo. 7«. Gd» ' 

Christendom’s Divisions, Part ii. 

Greeks and Latins^ belli;;- a History of their 
Dissentioiis and <.)verlure.s for Peace down | 
to thu licforniatioii. By the same Author. 
Post 8vo. 15«. . ! 

The Hidden Wisdom of Christ 

and the Key of Knowledge ; or, History of 
the Apocrypha. By Frmi:st Dk Blnskx. | 
2 vols. 8vo. 28«. i 

The Keys of St. Peter ; or, the House of 
licchab, coimcctod with the History of 
Symbolism and Idolatry. By the same 
Author. 8 VO. Ids. 

The Power of the Soul over the 
Body. By Gko. Mmmi:, M.l). M.ft.C.P.L. 
&c. Sixth Edition. Crown 8vo. 8«. Gd, 

The Types of Genesis briefly con- 
sidered as Bcvealing the. Dovdopincnt of 
Human Nature. By .;\xi>uew JrKKf*. 
Second Edition. Crown 8vu. 7s. 6</. 

The Second Death and the BoBtltution 
of All Things, with somo Preliminary Be- 
marks on the Nature and Inspiration of 
Holy StM’ipturc. By the same Author. 

Second Edition. Crown 8yo. Gd. 

Essays and Reviews. By the Buy. > 

W. Tk.mi*li:, D.D. the Bcv. K. Willi.V3i.s, 
B.D. the Bev. B. Poweli., M.A. the Rev. 
U. B. WiLJiuH, B.D. C. W. Goodwin, M.A. 
the Rev. M. Pattison, B.D. and the Rev. 

B. Jow'KTT, M.A. 12t]i Eilition. Fop. 5s, 

Religious Republics ; Six Rasays ou 
Congregationalism. By W. M. . F aw’ceti', 
T.M. IIkkrkut,M.A. E. G. IlKunKRT,LL.B. 

T. H. Pattison, P. II. Pyk-Smitii, M.D. 
B.A. and J. Anstik, B.A. 8vo. price 8«. 6d, 
Passing Thoughts on Religion. 

By the Author of ‘Amy llorlnTt.’ New 
Edition. Fcp. 5t. 

Self-examination before Oonfirmation. 

By the Stimc Author. 82mo. Is. 6d, 

Readings for a Month Preparatory to 

Confirmation from Writers of the Early and 
English Church. By the same. Fcp. 4«. 

Readings for Ewery Day in Iient, com- 
piled from the Writings of Bishop Jbrrmy 
Taylor. By the same. Fcp. 6s. 
Preparation for the Holy Communion; 
the Devotions chiefly 'from the works of 
.1 EREMY Taylor. By the same. 32ino. 3«. 


BUhop Jeremy Taylor’s Bntire 

Works: with Life by Bishop Uebkii. 
Revised .nnd corrected by the Rev. C. P. 
Kdhn. 10 vdls. £5 Gi 

EngUmd and Cbristendom. By 

Arciihihiiop Mannino, D.l). Post 8vo. 
price 10s. Gd, 

Principles of Education drawn 

from Naturc and Revelation, and Applied 
to Female Kducatutii in the Hpper Classes 
By the sumo. 2 voU. fop. 12s. (>r/. 

The Wife’s Manual; «>r, Prayers, 

Thoughts, and Songs on Several Occasions 
of a Matron's Life. By the Rev. W. C.vi#- 
VKRT, M.A. Crown 8vo. 10s. 6d, 

Singers and Songs of the Church: 

lieing Biographical Sketches of the Hymn- 
Writers in all the principal Collections; 
with Notes oil their Psalms and llymm*. 
By JosiAit MiLL?:it, M.A. New Edition, 
enlarged. Crown 8vo. [iVeor/y ready, 

Lyra Domestioa ; Christian Songs fir 
Domestic Edification. Translated from the 
Psaltery atid Harp of C. J. P. Sittta, and 
from other sources, by Richard Massif. 
First and Second Bkuiks, fcp. 4s. Gd. each. 

^Spiritual Songs’forthe Sundays 

and Holidays throughout the Year. By 
J. 8. B. Monsell, LL.D. Vicar of Egham 
and Rural Dean. Fourth Edition, Sixth 
Thousand. Fcp. price 4s. Gd, 

Tho BeatitUideB; Abasement before God: 
•Sorrow for Sin ; Meekness of Spirit; Desire 
for Holiness; Gentleucss ; Purity of Heart ; 
tho Pcanc-inokcrs ; SulTcrings for Christ 
By the same Author. Third Edition, re* 
vised. Fcp, 3s. Gd. 

His Fresenco not his Memory, 1835. 
By the same Author, in memory of Ids Son 
S ixth Edition. IGnio. is. 

Lyra Germanioa, translatod from the 
German by Miss C. Winkivortii. FiEsr 
Skkiks, Hymns for the Sundays and Chief 
Festivals; Second Series, the Christian 
Life. Fcp. 8s. Gd. each Series. 

Lyra Euchoristioa ; Hymns and 
Verses on the Hoi}' Communion,, Ancient 
and Modem : with other Poems. Edited by 
the Rev. Orby Shiplry, M.A. Second 
Edition. Fcp. 7s. Gd. 

By the earn Editor, 

Xiyra MeBsianloa. Fcp. 7s. Gd. 

I DyraMyatioa Fcp.7s. oi. 
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Palm LoftVOS: Sacred Foems selected 
and trandated iVoiu the Gennan of Kaui. 
G KROK . By C ATHKKIN K W I NKWOllTII. 

[/n f/<e preM, 

Endeavours after the Christian 

Idfe: Discourses. By Jabiks Maktinkau. 
Fourth and Cheaper Edition, carefully re- 
vise ; the Two Series complete in One 
Volume. Post 8vo. 7a. (></. 


Invocation of Saints; a Journal of 
Devotions for the use of Members of the 
English (Muircli. Edited by the Rev. Orbv 
S iiii'i.KY, M.A. [7n the presa. 

Introductory Lessons on the 

History of Religious Wursliip; being a 
Sequel to the same Author's ‘Lessons on 
C.*hristian Evidences.’ By Richard 
W 11ATKI.Y, D.D. New Edition. 1 8mo. 2a. Gd. 


Travels, Voyages, ^-c. 


Six Months in India. By AIahy 
Carpentkk. 2 vols. post 8vo. with Por- 
trait, 18a. 

Letters from Australia, comprising 

the Voyage Outwards, Melbourne, Ballarat, 
Squatting in Victoria, Tasmania, SydnQ’,&c. . 
By John Martinkau. [A’ear/v ready. | 

Cadore or Titian’s Country. By 

iroKiAii Gilbert, one of the Authors of the 
‘ DolomitcMountains, or Excursions through j 
Tyrol, Carinthia, Carniola, and Friuli.* In | 
One Volume with numerous Illustrations i 
and a Facsimile of Titian’s Original Design ‘ 
for his Picture of the Battle of Cadore. | 

[iVearfy ready. ■ 

The Dolomite Mountains. Excur- { 
sions through Tyrol, Carinthia, Carniola, | 
jind Friuli. By J. Gilbert and G. (•. j 
Churchill, . F.R.G.S. With numci’oiis j 
Illustrations. Square crown 8vo. 21«. | 

Piotures in Tyrol and Elsewhere. 

From a Family Sketch-Book. By the 
Author of ‘A Voyage en Zig7.ag,’ &e. 
Second E<lition. 4to. with many Illustra- 
tions, 21e. 

How we Spent the Summer; or» 

a Voyage en Eigzag in Switzerland and 
Tyrol with some Members of tlie Alpine 
O.iTB. From the Sketch-Book of one of the 
Party. Thihl hklition, rc-drawn. In oblong 
•Ito. with about 300 Illustrations, 16e. 

Beaten Tracks; or, Pen and Pencil ' 
Sketches in Italy. By the Authoress of 
*A Voyage en Zigzag.’ With 42 Flatc's, 
containing about 200 Sketches from Draw- 
ings mode on the Spot. 8vo. 1G». 

Mapoftiie Chain of Uont Blano, 

from an actual Survey in 1863 — 1864. By 
A. Adaaib-Rrilly, F.R.G.S. M.A.C. Pub- 
lished under the Authority of the Alpine 
(;iub. In Chromolithograpby on extra stout 
drawing paper 28in. x 17in. price 10s. or 
mounted on canvas in a folding case, 129. 6d. 


History of Discovery in our 

Australasian Colonies, AnstnUi.*!, Tasmania, 
and New ZcAliind, from the Earliest Date to 
the Present Day. By William Howitt. 
With 3 Maps of the Recent Explorations 
from Official Sources. 2 vols. 8vo. 209. 

The Capital of the Tycoon; a 

Narrative of a 3 Vcars’ Residence in Japan. 
By Sir Rutherfoud Alcin^k, K.C.B. 

2 vol8.8vo. with numerous lllustratiuns,I29. 

The North-West Peninsula of 

Iceland; being the Journal of a Tour in 
Iceland in the Summer of 1862. By C. W. 
Shepherd, M.A. F.Z.S. With a Map and 
Two Illustrations. Fcp. 8vo. 79. 6d. 

Guide to the Pyrenees, for the uso 

of Mountaineers. By Charlkh Paokk. 
Second Edition, with Maps, &c. and Appen- 
dix. Crown 8vo. 7* 6d. 

The Alpine Guide. By John Bam., 

M.K.I.A. late President of the Alpine, t'liib. 
Post 8vo. with Maps and other Illustration.^. 
Guide to the Eastern Alps, price i(is.ed, 
Ghiide to the Western Alps, including 
Mont Blanc, Monte Rosa, Zermatt, &e. 
price 69 . Gd. 

Guide to the Central Alps, including 
all the Oberlaiid District, price 79. 6r/. 

Introduction on Alpine Travelling in 
general, and on tlie Geology of the Alps? 
price I 9 . Either of the Three Volumes or 
Parts of the Alpine Guide may be liad with 
this Introduction prefixed, price I9. extra 

Boma Sotterranea; or, an Ac<;ount 

of the lioman Catacombs, and especially of 
the Cemetery of St. Cullixtus. Compiled 
from the Works of Conimcndatorc G. B. 
Df. Rossi, with Uie consent of the Author, 
by the Kfn*. J. S. Nortik.'ote, D.D. and the 
Rev. W. B. Broiynlow. Witli numerous 
Engravings on Wood, 10 Lithographs, 10 
Plates in Chromolithography, and an Atlas 
of Hans, all executed in Romo under the 
Author’s superintendence for this Trans- 
lation. 1 vol. 8vo. [Nearly ready. 
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The Irish in America. By tToini 

Fuan(.'is M.km’Ikk, M.l*. for Cork. Post 
8vo. 12f. 6c/. 

Memorials of London and Lon- 
don Lifu in tliu ISili, 14th, und 15th Cen- 
turies ; beiiif; a Series of Extracts, Local, 
Social, anil Political, from the Archives 
of the City of London, A.i>. 1276-1419. 
Selected, translated, and edited by H. T. 
Kii.ky, M.A. Koval 8vo. 218. 

Commentaries on the History, 

Constitution, and Chartered Franchises of 
the (’ity of London. By Geouok Noiitox, 
formerly one of the Common Pleaders of the 
C^ty of London. Third Edition. 8vo. Us. 

Curiosities of London; oxhiUiing 

the most Kant and Kemarkable Objects of 
Interest in the Mctroiwlis; with nearly 
Sixty Years’ Personal Recollections. By I 
JojiN Timils, F.S.A. New Edition, cor- 
rected and enlarged. 8vo. Portrait, 218. 

The Northern Heights of Lon- 

don; or, Historical Associations of Hamp- 
stead, Highgate, Muswoll Hill, Hornsey, 
and Islington. By Wh.mam Hf*wiTT, 
With about 40 Woodcuts. Square crown 
8vo. 21s. 


The Bural Life of Eng^d* 

By the same Author. With Woodcuts by 
B^ck and Williams. Medium, 8vo. 128. o/a 

Visits to Bemarkable Plaoes: 

Old Halls, Battle-Fields, and Scenes illus- 
trative of striking Passages in English 
History and Poetry. By the same Autlior. 
2 vols. square crown 8vo. with Wood En- 
gravings, 258. 

Narratives of Shipwrecks of the 

Royal Navy bctwcim 1798 and 1857, com- 
piled from Oflicial Documeutsiii the Ad- 
miralty by W. 0. S. Gilly ; with aPrefac 
by W. Sb Gillv, D.1). 3nl Edition, fcp. 58. 

Narrative of the Euphrates Ex- 
pedition carried on by Onlcr of the British 
Government during the years 1835, 1836, 
and 1837. By General F. K. Chksney. 
F.R.S. With 2 Maps, 4.'> Plates, and 16 
Woodcut'#. 8vo. 218. 

Travels in Abyssinia and the 

Galla Country ; with an Account of a 
Mission to Raa All in 1848. From the 
MSS. of the late W. C. Pi.owdkx, H. B. M. 
Consul in Abyssinia. Edited by his Brother 
T. C. PwwDKV. 8vo. with Maps, 188. 
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The Warden ; a Novel. By Anthoxy 
TKOLi.orK. Crown 8vo. 28. (kA 


Becker’s Oallus ; or, Roman Scenes of 
the Time of Augustus. Post Svo. Is. Gd. 


Borohester Towers; a Sequel to *The 
Warden.* (V)wu 8vo. 3s. 6d. 


Stories and Tales by the Author 

of *Amy HerberV uniform Edition, each 
Tale or Story a single volume 


Am y H KuniiUT, 28. GJ. | 
(rKKTUrDK, 28 . 6 rA 
EaRI/S DArtillTKIt, 

2s. 6d. 

Kxpkuiexvk ok Likk, 

28. 6f A ; 

Clkvk IIai.l, 38. 6fA j 
Ivors, 38 . 6 (/. 


Katiiarixe Asirrox, 
38, 6d. 

Margaret Perct- 
NAL, 58. 

Laxxtox Parsox- 
AGE, 48. 6f/. 
Ursula, 48. 6d. 


A Glimpse of the World. Fcp. 78. Gd, 


Wournal of a Home Life. FMt8vo.38.<k/. 
After Life ; a Sequel to the 'Journal of a Homo 
Life.’ Post Svo. 108 6d. 


Uncle Peter’s Fairy Tale ibr the 

XIXth Century. Edited by Elizabeth 
M. Sewell, Author of * Amy Herbert,* &c. 
Fcp. Svo. 7s, 6d. 


Becker’s Charicles: lilustrativo of 
l*rivatc Life of the Ancient Greeks. l*ost 
Svo. 78. 6d. 


Tales of Ancient Greece. By Oeorgi: 

W. Cox, M.A. late Scholar of Trin. Coll. 
Oxford. Being a collective Edition of the 
Author’s Classical Series and Talcs, com- 
plete in One Volume. Crown Svo. 68. 6<A 

A Aanual of Mythology, in tlio 

form of Question and Ansii'cr. By the Rev. 
Geobge W. Cox, M.A. late ^holar of 
Trinity College, Oxford. Fcp. 38 


Cabinet Edition of Novels and 

Tales by J. G. Whyte Melvilt.e:— 


The Gladiators, 68. 
Digby Grand, 58. 
Kate Coventry, 68.. 
General Bounce, 5s 


Holmry House, 58. 
Good for Nothing 68. 
Queen’s Mariks, 68. 
The Intekprktkr,68. 
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Thomas Hoore’s Foetioal Works, 
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last Copywright Additions . 

Shamrock Edition, price Sg. 6d. 

Ruby Edition, with Portrait, 6«. 

People’s Edition, Portrait, &c. 12«. 6d. 
Library Edition, Portrait & Vignette, 14a. 
Cabinet Edition, 10 vols. fcp. 8vo. .S5s. 

Hoore’s Lalla Rookh, Tennids Edi- 
tion, with 68 Wood Engravings from 
Original Drawings and other Ulustrations. 
Fep. 4to. 21a. 

Moore’s Irish MelodieSs Maciise's 
Edition, with 161 Steel Plates from Original 
Drawings. Super-royal 8vo. .31a. Gd. 

Miniature Edition of Moore's Irish 
Melodies^ with Maclise’s Illustrations (as 
above), reduced in Lithography. Imp. 
IGmo. 10a. Gd. 

Southey’s Foetioal Works, with 

the Author’s last Con'cctions and copywright 
Additions. Litirai^’ Edition. In 1 vol. 
medium 8vo. with Portrait and Vignette, 
14a. or in 10 vols. fop. 3a. Gd. each. 

Lays of Ancient Rome ; with iwy 
and the Armada, By the Bight Hon. Lokd 
Macaulay. IGmo. 4a. Gd. 

Iiord Maoanlair’s Lays of Ancient 

Rome. Witli 90 Illustrations on Wood, 
Original and from the Antique, from 
Drawings by G. Sciiarf. Pep. 4to. 2 la. 

Miniature Edition of Lord Macaulay’s 
Lays of Ancient Rome, with ScharTs 
Illustrations (us above) reduced in Litho- 
graphy. Imp. 16mo. 10a. 6d. 

Ooldsmith’s Foetioal Works, iiIds- 

trated with Wood Engravings from Designs 
by Members of the Etching Club. Imp. 
IGmo. 7a. 6d. 

Poems. By Jbak Inqblow. 

Edition. Fcp. 8vo. 5a. 

Poems by Jean Ingriow. A New Edition, 
with nearly 100 Illustrations by Eminent 
Artists, engraved on Wood by the Brothers 
Dalkibl. Fq). 4to. 21a. 

A Story of Doom, and other Poems. By 
Jean Inoblow. Fcp. 5a. 

Poetioal Works of Letitia Elisa- 

beth Landon (L.E.L.) 2 vols. 16mo. 10a. 

Playtime with the Poets : a Selec- 
tion of the best Englidi Poetiy, for the use 
of Children, By s Lady, Crown 8vo, 5s, 


The Drama, 

Uemories of some Contemporary 

Poets ; with Selections from their Writings. 
By Emily Tayi/>r. Royal 18mo. 6a. 

I Bowdler’s Family Shakspeare^ 

chea{icr Genuine Edition, complete in 1 vol. 

I large type, with 36 Woodcut Illustrations, 

I price 14a. or iu G pocket vols. 3a. Gd. each. 

Arundines Cami, sivo Musamm Can- 
tabrigiensium LususCanori. Collegit atque 
edidit II. Drury, M.A. Kditio Soxta, cu- 
ravit 11. J. lionosoN, M.A. Crown 8vo. 
price 7a. Gd. 

I Horatii Opera, Pocket Edition, with 
j carefully corrected Text, Marginal Kefer- 
(mccs, and Introduction. Edited by the Rev. 
J. E. Yoxoe, M.A. Square 18ino. 4a. Gd. 

Horatii Opera, Library lildition, with 
Copious English Notes, Marginal Rcfcrciic&s 
and Various Readings. Edited by tlio Rev. 
J. E. Yongk, M.A. 8vo. 21a. 

Eight Comedies of Aristophanes, 

viz, the Acliarnians, Knights, Clouds, 
Wasps, Peace, Birds, Frogs, and Plutus. 
Translated into Rhymed Metres by 
Leona UD-llAMPaoN Ki;i>i>, M.A. 8vo. 16a. 

The .lEneid of Virgil Translated into 
English V’^crsc. By John (V>nixqton,M.A. 
CorpusProfessorof Latin ill the University 
of Oxfonl. Crown 8vo. 9a. 

The Hiad of Homer Translated 

into Blank Verse. By IciiAuoo Charles 
Wright, M.A. 2 vols. crown 8vo. 21a. 

The Hiad of Homer in En^h 

Hexameter Verse. ByJ. Henry Dart, 
M.A. of Exeter College, Oxford. Square 
crown 8vo. 2 la. 

The Odyssey of Homer. Translated 
into Blank Verse by G. W. Eiiointon, 
Licentiate in Medicine. Dedicated by per- 
misuon to Edward Earl of Derby. Voii. I. 

I 8vo. with Map, 10a. Gd. 

Dante’s Divine Comedy, translated^ 

in English Terza Rima by John Dayman, 
M.A. [With the Italian Text, after 
Srunetiif interpaged.] 8vo. 21a. 

The Holy Child. A Poem in Four 
Cantos ; also an Ode to Silence, and other 
Poems. By S. Jknner, M.A. iep, 8vo. 6a. 

French Poetry, with English Notes 
for Students. By the late- Professor Ven- 
TOUiLLAC. Eighth Edition. i8mo. 2a. 
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Tho Three FountatnSi » Faery Epic 
of Kuboca; with other Verses. By the 
Author of * The Afterglow.’ Fcp. 3 «. 6rf. 

The Afterglow ; Songs and Sonnets for 
niy Friends. By the Author of * The Three 
Fountains.* Semnd Edition. Fop. 8vo. 6«. 


I An Old Story, and other Poems. 

By Elizabbth J). (’uoms. Second Edition. 
! Fcp. 8vo. 8 s, 6 d. 

' Hunting Songs and UlsoaUana* 

OU8 Verses. By R. E. Kokrton Waubur- 
Tox. Second Edition. Fcp. 8vo. 6 s. 


Enrol Sports, ^c. 


Enoyolopsadia of Bnral Sporta ; 

a Complete Account, Hintorical, Practical, 
and I)(?scriptlvc, of Hunting, Shooting, 
Fishing, Racing, &e. By I). P. Blaixk. 
With alM>ve 600 Woodcuts (20 from Dc^si 4ns 1 
by John Lriocii). 8vo. ' 12 s. 

Col. Hawker’s Instniotions to j 

Young Sportsmen in all that relattis to Guns j 
and Shooting. Revised by the Author’s Sox. j 
Sfpiiirts crown 8vn. with lllustriitions, 18 s. 

The Dead Shot, or Sporl smau’s Coin- *: 
plctc Guiilc ; a Treatise 011 the Use of tlie ' 
Gnu, Dog-breaking, Pigeon-shooting, ike. 
By Marksman. Fcp. with Plntes, os. 

A Book on Angling: heiug a Com- 

pl<!tc Treatise on tho Art of Angling in ; 
every branch, including full illustrated j 
Lists of Salmon Flics. By Francis F’uaxcis, | 
»S(!Coii<l ICdition, with Portrait and 15 other I 
Plates, plain and coloured. Post 8vo. Jos. 

Wilcocks’s Sea-Fisherman: com- > 

prising the Ciiicf Mctho<ls of Hook and Line ; 
Fishing in the British and other Seas, a i 
glance at Nets, and remarks on Boats and : 
Boating. Second E<lition, eiilargt'd, with j 
80 Wooficiits. Post 8vo. 12*. Qd. 

The Fly- Fisher’s Entomology. 

By Ai.Fiiei) Ronai.dh. With coloured 
Reprosenta lions of the Natural and Artili- 
dal Insect. Sixth Edition, with 20 coloured 
Plates. 8vo. 14 s. 

Blaine’s Veterinary Art : n Troatiso 

on the Anatomy, Physiology, and Curative 
Treatment of the Diseases of the Horse, 
Neat Cattle, and Sheep. Seventh Edition, 
revised and enlarged by C. Stkel. 8vo. 
with Plates and Woodcuts, 18 s. 


The Grioket Field; or, the History 
and the Science of the Game of Cricket. By 
Jamks PvcRorr, B.A. 4 th Edition, fcp. 6 s. 

Horse and Han. By C. S. March 
PiiiLLiPi*H, Author of ^Jurisprudence,* Ac. 
Fcp. 8vo. 2s. 6 d. 

Youatt on the Horse. Revised and 
enlarged by W. Watson, M.R.aV.S. 8vo. 
with numerous Woodcut^ 12s. 6 d. 

Youatt on the Dog. (By tho same Author.) 
Hvo. with numerous Woodcuts, 6s. 

The Horse’s Foot, and how to keep 

it Sound. By W. Mit.es, Ksq. Ninth Edi- 
tion, with Illustrations. Imp. 8vo. 12 s. 6 d. 

A Plain Treatise on Horse-shoeing. By 

tlie same Author. Sixth Edition, post 8vo. 
with Illustrations, 2 s. 6d. 

Stables and Stable Fittings. By the ssme. 

Imp. 8vo. with 13 Plati^s, Lv. 

Remarks on Horses’ Teeth, addressed to 

Purchasers, iiy the same. Post 8vo. Is. 6d. 

Bobbins’s Cavalry Catechism; or, 

Instructions on Cavalry Exercise and Field 
Movements, Brigade Movements, Out-post 
Duty, Cavalry supporting Artillery, Artil- 
lery attached to Cavalry. 12 mo. 5 s. 

The Dog in Health and Disease. 

By STO.VKHExaii. Witli 70 Wood En- 
gravings. Now Edition. SqiiartJ crown 
Hvo. JOs. M. 

The OreyhounA By the same Author. 
Riiviscd Edition, with 21 Portraits of Grey- 
hounds. Square crown 8vo. 10s. 6d. 

The Qz, his Diseases and their Treat- 
ment ; with an l^lssay on Parturition in the 
Cow. By J. R. Dobson, M.R.C.V.S. Crown 
8vo. with llluHtnitions, 7 s. 6d. 


Commerce, Navigation, and Mercantile Adairs. 


Banking, Carrenoy, and the Ez- 

clianges : a Practical Treatise. By Arthur 
Crump, Bank Manager, formerly of the 
Bank of England. Post 8vo. 6s. 


The Theory and Fraetioe of 

Banking. By Henry Dunning Macleod, 
M.A. Barrister-at-Law. Second Edition 
entirely remodelled. 2 vols. 8vo. 80 s. 
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The Elements of Banking. Bv 

IIknry DuxNixti MAcr^Kon, M.A. uf Tri- 
nity College, Cainbridgc, and of tlie Jiiner 
Temple, Barrister-nt-Law. Tost 8vu. 

[iVcar/y rear/y. 

The Law of Nations Considered 

as Independent Political Communities. By 
Sir Traveus Twiss, P.C.L. 2 vols. 8vu. 
80*. or separately, Paut I iVacr, I'iir. 
Part II. iVar, 185. 


j McCulloch’s DiotlbnaiTy Frse- 

j tical, Thuonitical, and Historical, of (*oni- 
merce and Cominercial Xavigation. Xew 
! I^Mition, revised throughout and corn'cteil 
I to the Present Time. 8vo. price G3«. cloth, 
or 705. half-bound in russia. 

Fraotioal Guido for British Ship- 
masters to United States Ports. By Pikis- 
URPOXT Kiiwakiis, Her Britannic Majesty's 
Vice-Consul at New York. Post 8vo. H*. Gd. 


Worlx of Utility and General Information. 


Modem Cookery for Private 

Families, reduced to a System of I'n^y 
Practice in a Series of carefully-tested Utt- 
ceipts. By Eliza Acton. New’ly revis«‘d 
and enlarged; with 8 Plates, Figures, and | 
150 Woodcuts. Fcp. Ga. 

On Pood and its Digestion ; on 

Introduction to Dietetics. By W. Hkintox, 
M.D. Physician to St. Thomas’s Hospital, 
Ac. With 48 Woodcuts. Post 8vo. 12*. r 

Winey the Viney and the Cellar. | 

By Thomas (1. Shaw*. Second Edition, 
revised and enlarguil, with Frontispiece and 
31 Illustrations on Wood. >8vo. IGs. 

A Praotiasl Treatise on Brewing ; 

with Formulas for Public Brewers, and In- 
structions for Privattf Families. By W. 
Black. Fifth Edition. 8vo. pis. M. 

Short Whist. By M ajok A. A tho- j 
roughly revised Edition ; with an Essay on I 
the Theory of the Modem Scientific Game ; 
by Professor P. Fcp, 8vo. iJs. Gd. 

Whisty What to Lead. By (Uw. 
Third Edition. d2mo. Is. 

The Cabinet Lawyer; » Popular 
IBgest of the Laws of England, ( 'ivil. 
Criminal, and Constitutional. 24th Edition ; 
with Supplements of the Acts of the Par- 
jgBaiiientary Sessions of 18G7 and 18U8. 
Fci>. lOs. 6d. 

The FhiloBophy of Health ; or, an 

Exposition of the Physiulogicid and Sanitary 
Conditions conducivu to Huinuii Longevity 
and Happiness. By Suutii\v<x) 1 ) Sahtii, 
M.D. Eleventh Edition, revised and en- 
larged; with 118 Woo<lciits. 8 VO. 7«. 6d. 

A Handbook for Headers at tho 

British Museum. By Thomas NT(.iioi.s, 
Post 8vo. 6s. 

Maunder’s Treasury of Know- 
ledge and Library of Reference : comprising 
an English Dictionary and Grammar, Uiu- 
vcrsal Gazetteer, Classical Dictionary, 
Chronology, Law IXctionary, Synopsis of 
the Peerage, Usefhl Tables, Ac. Fcp. lOs. Gtf. 


BUnts to Mothers on the Manage- 
ment of their Health during the Period of 
Pregnancy and in tho Lying-in Room. Bv 
T. Hi i.r., M.D. Fcji. Tw. 

The Maternal Management of Children 

in Health and Disease. By the same 
Author. Fcp. Tw. 

How to Nurse Sick Children; 

, containing Directions w'hich may lie foumi 
<if service to all who have charge of the 
Young. By CiiAitLEH WKhT, M.D. St'cond 
Edition. Fcp. 8vo. 25. Gr/. 

Notes on Hospitals. By I’i^ukknck 
X ioiiTixfLVLK. Third Edition, enlarged; 
W'ith 13 Plniiii. Ptist Ito. 185. 

Instructions in Household Mat- 
ters ; or, tlm Young (ilrl’M (iuide to Doine-stu* 
Service. Written by a Lady for the use 
of Girls intended for S**rvfc(* on leaving 
Sehool. Seventh Edition. Fcp. I5. Gd. 

Mary’s Every-Day Book of useful 

and Miscellaneous Knowledge; illustrated 
with Stories, and intended for the use of 
Children. By Fuanc^kh E. Birunncv, 
Author of ‘ Mary’s Geography.’ J 8nio. 85. Gd. 

The Law relating to Benefit 

Building Sotdetios; with Practical Obsi-r- 
vations on the Act and all the Cases decided 
thereon, also a Form of Rules and Forms of 
Mortgages. By W. Tidd Pkatt, Barrister. 
2nd Edition. Fep. 85. G</. 

Willioh’B Popular TaUsa for As- 

ccrtainiiig the Value of Lifehold, Leasehold, 
and Church Property, Renewal Fines, &c. ; 
the Public Funds ; Annual Average Price 
and Interest on (’onsols from 1731 to 1867 ; 
Chemical, Gmigraphical, A8tronomie,al, 
Trigoiiomctrienl Tables, &c. Post 8vo. IO5. 

Deoimal Interest Tables at Twenty- 

four Different Rates not exceeding Five per 
Ont. Calculated for the use of Bankers. 
To which arc added Commission Tables at 
One-eighth and One-fourth jierCent. By 
J. K. Cdulthaht. New Edition. 8vo. I Us. 
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